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ADVEETISEMENT 

TO 

THE PEOPLE'S EDITION. 



In this edition of my work on the Pentateucli, I have dedred to 
place, in a clear and intelligible form, before the eyes of the 
general reader, the main arguments which have been advanced in 
my first four Parts^ as proving the tmkUtoricdl character, the later 
crigm, and the compound authorship, of the five books usually 
attributed to Moses. 

Hitherto I have addressed myself only to the Clergy and to the 
more highly-educated among the Laity; and the difficulties, con- 
nected with the strict scientific treatment of the subject, have 
confined, of course, the study of my work to a comparatively 
limited, though still in itself extensive, circle. But now I address 
the general public. I should feel, indeed^ that, unless I had 
first stated at length, for the consideration and examination of 
the learned, the grounds on which my conclusions are based^ I 
should not be justified in bringing the discussion of these ques* 
tions in this form within the reach of the People at large. But a 
long interval has now elapsed, since my First Part was published ; 
and I have sufficiently tested the validity of my arguments by the 
character of the answers, which have been given to some of them. 
Being thus satisfied of the soundness of my position, and the 
general truth of the main results of my critical labours, I here 
lay my work before the many, corrected and condensed, without 
any loss of real substance, but stripped of the Hebrew quota- 
tions and some more difficult details, for which reference may be 
made to the larger volumes. And I have the less hesitation in 
doing this, inasmuch as the subjects here treated of have been 
of late, and are still, discussed freely in the public journals; so 
that no thoughtful person can fail to see that we have here before 
us one of the great questions of the time, of which this generation 
must give account to future ages. 

Further, the violent denunciations which in so many instances 
have taken the place of argument, and the course adopted by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in circulatin!^ «» 



6 ADVERTISEMENT. 

< People's Edition ' of the late Dr. M'Caul's ' Reply,' which has 

been commended by the Bishop (Bickeesteth) of Ripon in his 

recent Charge as having given to my work ^a decisive and 

complete refutation/ have made it the more desirable that the 

'People' themselves, — that is, all persons of common sense, 

whether learned or otherwise, — should have the opportunity of 

seeing with their own eyes what is the real state of the case. And 

especially I must desire that the inhabitants of Natal and of South 

Africa, generally, who have heard me condemned in very violent 

terms by the Metropolitan Bishop of Capetown, and who cannot 

be expected to have made much acquaintance with my books in 

their larger form, should be able to judge for themselves as to the 

contents, and as to the whole tone and spirit, of my work. 

Lastly, when I find the Bishop of Ripon, urging his Clergy to 

impress upon their flocks that — 

the whole Bible it the infallible record of the Mind and Will of God. . , , The Bible, 
like its Author, is pure unchangeable truth— truth, unGiotU admixture of error,— 

when I find the Bishop (Hampden) of Hereford asserting in like 
manner (Guardian, June 16th, 1864) that, to * deni/ the infdUtble 
authority of the Bibhy that is, I presume, of every line and letter 
of the Bible, is to ^depart from thefaith,^ — and the Bishop of Cape- 
town maintaining, in Kis Judgment on my (so called) ' Trial,' 
that ' in the belief of the Church' — 

the whole BUbU is the unerring Word of the Living God, p.ZB2^ 

the Church regards, and expects all its officers to regard, the Holy Scriptures as 
teaching pure and simple truth— it is nothing to reply that they teach what is true in 
all things necessary to salvation, J3.390 — 

I hold it to be my duty, as a servant of God and a lover 
of the souls of men, to do my utmost to counteract a system of 
teaching, which I believe to be erroneous and mischievous, and one 
of the greatest hindrances to the progress of true Religion in the 
land. 

J. W. NATAL. 
London: August 18, 1864. 



PEEFACE TO PAET I. 



The cibctjmstakces, under which this book has been written, will 
be best indicated by the following extracts from a letter, which I 
addressed some time ago, (though I did not forward it,) to a 
Professor of Divinity in one of our English Universities, (Prof. 
Habold BBOWins, now Bishop of Ely.) 

'My remembrance of the friendly intercourse, which I have 
enjoyed with you in former days, would be enough to assure me 
that you will excuse my troubling you on the present occasion, 
were I not also certain that, on far higher grounds, you will 
gladly lend what aid you can to a brother in distress, and in very 
great need of advice and assistance, such as few are better able to 
give than yourself. You will easily understand that, in this 
distant colony, I am feur removed from the possibility of converse 
with those, who would be capable of appreciating my difficulties, 
and helping me with friendly sympathy and counsel. I have 
many friends in England; but there are few, to whom I would 
look more readiljvthan to yourself, for the help which I need, from 
regard both to your public position and private character; and you 
have given evidence, moreover, in your published works, of that 
extensive reading and sound judgment, the aid of which I specially 
require under my present circumstances. 

' You will, of course, expect that, since I have had the charge 
of this Diocese, I have been closely occupied in the study of the 
Zulu tongue, and iu translating the Scriptures into it. Through 
the blessing of God, I have now translated the New Testament 
completely, and several parts of the Old, among the rest the books 
of Genesis and Exodus. In this work I have been aided by 
intelligent natives ; and, having also published a Zulu Grammar 
and Dictionary, I have acquired sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage, to be able to have intimate communion with the native 
mind, while thus engaged with them, so as not only to avail 
myself freely of their criticisms, but to appreciate fully their 
objections and difficulties. Thus, howeyer, it liaa \iQ.'^^^iv<^^ >0s^\» 
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I have been Irrougbt again face to face with questions, which 
caused me some uneasiness in former days^ but with respect to 
which I was then enabled to satisfy my mind sufficiently for 
practical purposes^ and I had fondly hoped to have laid the 
ghosts of them at last for ever. Engrossed with parochial and 
other work in England, I did what, probably, many other clergy- 
men have done under similar circumstances, — ^I contented myself 
with silencing, by means of the specious explanations, which are 
given in most commentaries, the ordinary objections against the 
historical character of the early portions of the Old Testament, and 
settled down into a willing acquiescence in the general truth of the 
narrative, whatever difficulties might still hang about particular 
parts of it In short, the doctrinal and devotional portions of the 
Bible were what were needed most in parochial duty. And, if a 
passage of the Old Testament formed at any time the subject of a 
sermon, it was easy to draw from it practical lessons of daily life, 
without examining closely into the historical truth of the narra- 
tive. It is true, there were one or two stories, which presented 
great difficulties, too prominent not to be noticed, and which were 
brought every now and then before us in the Lessons of the Church, 
such, for instance, as the account of the Creation and the Deluge. 
But, on the whole, I found so much of Divine Light and Life in 
these and other parts of the Sacred Book, so much wherewith to feed 
my own soul and the souls of others, that I was content to take all 
this for granted, as being true in the main, however wonderful, 
and as being at least capable, in an extreme case, of some sufficient 
explanation. 

'Here, however, as I have said, amidst my work in this land, I 
have been brought face to face with the very questions which 
I then put by. While translating the story of the Flood, I have 
had a simple-minded, but intelligent, native, — one with the docility 
of a child, but the reasoning powers of mature age, — look up, and 
ask, ' Is all that true ? Do you really believe that all this happened 
thus, — that all the beasts, and birds, and creeping things, upon the 
earth, large and small, from hot countries and cold, came thus by 
pairs, and entered into the ark with Noah ? And did Noah gather 
food for them all, for the beasts and birds of prey, as well as the 
rest ? ' My heart answered in the words of the Prophet, ' Shall a 
man speak lies in the name of the Loed ? ' Zech.xiii.3. I dared 
not do so. My own knowledge of some branches of science, of 
Geology in particular, had been much increased since I left 
England ; and I now knew for certain, on geological grounds, a 
fact, of which I had only had misgivings before, viz. that a 
Universal Deluge, such as the Bible manifestly speaks of, could 
not possibly have taken place in the way described in the Book of 
GenesiBf not to mention other difficulties which the story contains. 
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I refer especially to the circumstance^ well known to all geologists^ 
that volcanic hills of immense extent exist in Auvergne and Lan- 
guedoc^ which must have heen formed ages before the Noachian 
Deluge^ and which are covered with light and loose substances, 
pumice-stone, &c., that must have been swept away by a Flood, 
but do not exhibit the slightest sign of having ever been so 
disturbed. Of course, I am well aware that some have attempted 
to show that Noah's Deluge was only a partial one. But such 
attempts have ever seemed to me to be made in the very teeth of 
the Scripture statements, which are as plain and explicit as words 
can possibly be. Nor is anything really gained by supposing the 
Deluge to have been partiaL For, as waters must find their own 
level on the Earth's surface, without a special miracle, of which 
the Bible says nothing, a Flood, which should begin by covering 
the top of Ararat, (if that were conceivable,) or a much lower 
mountain^ must necessarily become universal, and in due time 
sweep over the hills of Auvergne. Knowing this, I felt that I 
dared not, as a servant of the God of Truth, urge my brother man 
to believe that, which I did not myself believe, which I knew 
to be imtrue, as a matter-of-fact, historical, narrative. I gave 
him, however, such a reply as satisfied him for the time, without 
throwing any discredit upon the general veracity of the Bible 
history. 

'But I was thus driven, — against my will at first, I may truly 
say, — ^to search more deeply into these questions; and I have 
since done so, to the best of my power, with the means at my 
disposal in this colony. And now I tremble at the result of my 
enquiries,— rather, I should do so, were it not that I believe 
firmly in a God of Righteousness and Truth and Love, who both 
'IS, and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.' Should 
all else give way beneath me, I feel that His Everlasting Arms 
are still imder me. I am sure that the solid ground is there, on 
which my feet can rest, in the knowledge of Him, 'in whom I 
live, and move, and have my being,' who is my ' faithful Creator,' 
my 'Almighty and most Merciful Father.' That Truth I see 
with my spirit's eyes, once opened to the light of it, as plainly as 
I see the Sun in the heavens. And that Truth, I know, more 
or less distinctly apprehended, has been the food of living men, 
the strength of brave souls that ' yearn for light,' and battle for 
the right and the true, the support of struggling and sorrow- 
stricken hearts, in all ages of the world, in all climes, imder all 
religions.' 

[The letter then proceeded to state some of the principal diffi- 
culties in the account of the Exodus, which are set forth at full 
length in the present work, and concluded as follows.] 

* Will you oblige me hjr telling me if you know ol any \iOokB| 
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wluch to your own mind deal with these questions satisfactorily, 

or, rather, will you kindly direct Messrs. to send to me the 

book or books you may recommend, with others which I have 
ordered from them ? Among the rest, I have sent for Hengsten- 
BERG*8 book on the Pentateuch, which I see commended in a 
remarkable article in the Quarterly on 'Essays and Reviews.' 
That article, however, appears to me to shrink from touching the 
real question at issue, and, instead of meeting the Essayists with 
argument, to be chiefly occupied with pitying or censuring them. 
Certainly, there are not a few points, on which I differ strongly 
from those writers. But I cannot think it to be a fair way of 
proceeding to point out, as the apparent consequence of the course 
they are pursuing, that it will necessarily lead to infidelity or 
atheism. It may be so with some ; must it, therefore, be so with 
all ? The same, of course, might have been said, and probably 
was said, freely, and just as truly, by the Jews of St. Paul and 
others, and, in later times, by members of the Romish Church of 
our own Reformers. Our duty, surely, is to follow the Truth, 
wherever it leads us, and to leave the consequences in the hands 
of God. Moreover, in the only instance, where the writer in the 
Quarterly does attempt to remove a difficulty, he explains away a 
miracle by a piece of thorough ' neologianism,' — 1 mean, where he 
accounts for the sun ' standing still,' at the word of Joshua, by 
referring to 'one of the thotisand other modes, by which God's 
mighty power could have accomplished that miracle, rather than 
by the actual suspension of the unbroken career of the motion of 
the heavenly bodies in their appointed courses,' which last the 
Bible plainly speaks of to a common understanding, though the 
writer seems not to believe in it.* 

* So, too, Archd. Pratt writes, Scripture and Science not at variance, p. 25, — ' The 
accomplishment of this [miracle] is supposed by some [N.B.] to have been by the 
arresting of the earth in its rotation. In what other words, then, could the miracle 
have been expressed ? Should it have been said, ' So the earth ceased to revolve, and 
made the sun appear to stand still in the midst of heaven ? ' This is not the language 
we should use, even in these days of scientific light. Were so great a wonder again 
to appear, would even an astronomer, as he looked into the heavens, exclaim, • The 
earth stands still 1 * ? Would he not be laughed at as a pedant ? Whereas, t.> i^se the 
language of appearances, and thus to imitate the style of the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves, would be most natural and intelligible.' 

It will be observed that Archd. Pratt does not commit himself to maintaining the 
above view : he says, • it is supposed by some ' to have been accomplished thus. But 
he argues as if this explanation were possible, and not improbable ; that is to say, he 
lends the weight of his high position and mathematical celebrity to the support of a 
view, which every natural philosopher will know to be wholly untenable. For,— not 
to si)eak of the fact, that, if the earth's motion were suddenly stopped, a man's/g^< 
would be arrested, while his body was moving at the rate (on the equator) of 1,000 
miles an hour, (or, rather, 1,000 miles a minute, since not only must the earth's 
diurnal rotation on its axis be stopped, but its annual motion also through space), so 
that every human being and animal would be dashed to pieces in a moment, and a 
mighty deluge overwhelm the earth, unless all this were prevented by a profusion of 
miraculous interferences,— one point is at once fatal to the above solution. Archd. 
Pratt quotes only the words, ' So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day ; ' and, although this is surely one of the 
most prominent Questions, in respect of which it is asserted that * Soipture and 
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' After reading that article, I felt more hopelessly than ever how 
hollow is the groimd upon which we have so long been standing, 
with reference to the subject of the Inspiration of Scripture. I 
see that there is a very general demand made upon the clerical 
authors of 'Essays and Reviews,* that they should leave the 
Church of England, or, at least, resign their preferments. For my 
own part, however much I may dissent, as I do, from some of their 
views, I am very far indeed from judging them for remaining, as 
they still do, as ministers within her pale, — knowing too well, by 
my own feelings, how dreadful would be the wrench, to be torn 
from all one has loved and revered, by going out of the Church. 
Perhaps, they may feel it to be their duty to the Church itself, 
and to that which they hold to be the Truth, to abide in their 
stations, imless they are formally and legally excluded from them, 
and to claim for all her members, clerical as well as lay, that 
freedom of thought and utterance, which is the very essence of 
our Protestant religion, and without which, indeed, in this age 
of advancing science, the Church of England would soon become a 
mere dark prison-house, in which the mind both of the teacher and 
the taught would be fettered still with the chains of past ignorance, 
instead of being, as we fondly believed, the very home of religious 
liberty, and the centre of life and light for all the land. But, 
whatever may be the fate of that book or its authors, it is surely 
impossible to put down, in these days, the spirit of honest, truth- 
seeking, investigation into such matters as these. To attempt to 
do this, would only be like the futile endeavour to sweep back the 
tide, which is rising at our very doors. This is assuredly no time 
for such trifling. Instead of trying to do this, or to throw up 
sandbanks, which may serve for the present moment to hide from 
our view the swelling waters, it is plainly our duty before God and 
Man to see that the foundations of our faith are soimd, and deeply 
laid in the very Truth itself 

' For myself, if I cannot find the means of doing away with my 
present difficulties, I see not how I can retain my Episcopal Office, 
in the discharge of which I must require from others a solemn 
declaration, that they ' do unfeignedly believe all the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,* which, with the 
evidence now before me, it is impossible wholly to believe.* 



Science are at variance,* he dlsmiases the whole snbject in a short note, and never 
even mentions the moon. But the Bible says, * The sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed,' Jo.x.l3 ; and the arresting of the earth's motion, while it might cause the ap- 
pearance of the sun * standing still,' would not account for the moon • staying.' 

It is impossible not to feel the force of Archd. Pratt's own observation, p.80, 
' The lesson we learn from this example is this : How possible it is that, even while 
we are contending for truth, our minds may be enslaved to error by long-cherished 
prepossessions I ' 

• This was written before tiie recent decMon of the Court ot Archea, mz. t\i«.\. >i3aa 
above wordBmaet be held only to imply * a bonA fide belief that the Holy ^ci'\pt«s«a 
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^ I need not say to you that^ whateyer support and comfort I 
may feel in tbe consciousness of doing what appears to be right, it 
would be no light thing for me, at my time of life, to be cast 
adrift upon the world, and have to begin life again under heavy 
pressure and amidst all unfavourable circumstances, — ^to be sepa- 
rated from many of my old friends^ to have my name cast out as 
evil even by some of them, and to have it trodden under foot, 
as an unclean thing, by others, who do not know me, — ^not to 
speak of the pain it would cause me to leave a work like this, 
which has been committed to me in this land, to which my whole 
heart and soul have been devoted, and for which, as it seemed, 
God had fitted me in some measure more than for others, — a 
work in which I would joyfuUy still, if it please God, spend and 
be spent. 

' But God*8 Will must be done. The Law of Truth must be 
obeyed. I shall await your reply, before I take any course, which 
may commit me in so serious a matter. And I feel that I shall do 
right to take time for careful deliberation. Should my diflSculties 
not be removed, I shall, if God will, come to England, and there 
again consult some of my friends. But then, if the step must 
be taken, in God's Name I must take it; and He Himself will 
provide for me future work on earth, of some kind or other, if He 
has work for me to do.' 

The above letter I wrote, but did not forward, in the early part 
of 1861. I had not then gone so deeply into the question as I 
have done since. And, as I do not wish to be misunderstood by 
some, whom I truly esteem and love, — ^to whom I owe all duly 
and respect, but allegiance to the Truth above all, — ^I may here 
say that, at the time when I took counsel with my Episcopal 
Brethren at the Capetown Conference in January, 1861, I had 
not even begun to enter on these enquiries, though I fully in- 
tended to do so on my return to Natal. Then, however, I had 
not the most distant idea of the results at which I have now 
arrived. I am sensible, of course, that, in stating this, I lay 
myself open to the objection, that the views, which I now hold, 
are comparatively of recent date, and, having been adopted within 
less than two years, may be found after a while untenable, and be 
as quickly abandoned. I do not myself see any probability or 
possibility of this, so far as the main question is concerned, viz. 
the unhistorical character of the story of the Exodus, which is 
exhibited in the First Part of this work. But, however this may 
be, I have thought it right to state the simple truth. And, though 

contain everything necessary to salvation, and that to that extent they have the 
direct sanction of the Almighty/— by which, of course, the above oondusion is mato- 
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these views are, comparatiyely speaking, new to me, — and will be 
new, as I believe^ to most of my English readers, even to many of 
the Clergy, of whom, probably, few have examined the Pentateuch 
dosdy since they took Orders, while parts of it some of them may 
have never really studied at all, — yet I am by this time well aware 
that most of the points here considered have been already brought 
forward, though not exactly in the present form, by various 
continental writers, with whom the critical and scientific study 
of the Scriptures has made more progress than it has yet done 
in £!ngland.* 

Some, indeed, may be ready to say of this book, as the Quarterly 
says of the Essayists, ' the whole apparatus is drawn bodiiy from 
the German nationalists.' This, however, is not the case; and 
I will, at once, state plainly to ^hat extent I have been indebted 
to German sources, in the original composition of this work. 
Having determined that it was my duty, without loss of time, to 
engage myself thoroughly in the task, of examining into the 
foundations of the current belief in the historical credibility of 
the Mosaic story, I wrote to a friend in England, and requested 
him to send me some of the best books for entering on such a 
course of study, begging him to forward to me books on both sides 
of the question, 'both the bane and the antidote.* He sent me 
two German works, Ewald (Geschichte des Volkea Israel, 7 vols.) 
and KuBTZ (History of the Old Covenant, 8 vols.), the former in 
German, the latter in an English translation (Clark's Theol. Libr.), 
and a book, which maintains the traditionary view, of the Mosaic 
origin and historical accuracy of the Pentateuch, with great zeal and 
abflity, as will be seen by the numerous extracts which I have made 
from it in the body of this work. On receiving these books, I laid, 
for the present, Ewald on the shelf, and devoted myself to the close 
study of KuBTz's work, — with what result the contents of this 
volume will show. I then grappled with Ewaid's book, and 
studied it diligently, the parts of it, at least, which concern the 
O.T. history. It certainly displays an immense amount of erudi- 
tion, such as may well entitle it to be called, as in the Ed. Review 
on 'Essays and Reviews,* a 'noble work.' But, with respect to 
the Pentateuch, anyone, who is well acquainted with it, will 
perceive that my conclusions, on many important points, difibr 
materially from Ewald's. Besides these, I had, at first, two 
books of HENGSiENBEse, on the Psalms and on the Christohgy of 

* HsiroGrrBNBBBO is very fond of representing almost all his opponents as followers 
ef Db Wktte :— • They supply themselves very freely from his stores, and have made 
scarcely the I6as& addition to them.' PentMi.p.Z, This is, of com^, intended to 
diminish the force of their multiplied testimony, and to reduce it to the single voice 
<tf Db Wkftb. But the »ame difficulties, if they really exist, must, of course, occur to 
00, who taring a fair and searching criticism to bear upon tbe sal^ect, however they 
may diffler in thdr mode of stating them. 
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the O. T, And these comprised tlie whole of my stock of Gennan 
Theology, when the substance of my First Part was written. Since 
then, however, and while rewriting it with a view to publication, 
De Wettb's Eifdeittmgy and Blbbk*s excellent posthumous work, 
EirdeUung in das A, T,, have come into my hands. I have also 
carefully studied the most able modem works, written in defence 
of the ordinary view, such as Hengstenbeeg's Dissertations on the 
Genuineness of the Pentateuch, Havernick^s Introduction to the O. T., 
&c., with what effect the contents of the present work will show. 
At a still later period, I have been able to compare my results 
with those of Kuenen, in his Sistorisch-Kritisch Onderzoeky of 
which Part I, on the Historical Books of the O. T., has just been 
published at Leyden, (Sept. 1861,) — a work of rare merit, but 
occupied wholly with critical and jiiistorical questions, such as do 
not come into consideration at all in the First Part of the present 
work. And, since my return to England, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting Dr. Davidson's Introduction to the O, T., 
Vols. I and 11, the most able work which has yet appeared in 
England on the subject of Biblical Criticism. 

It will be observed that I have quoted repeatedly jfrom Kurtz, 
Hengstenbebg, &c., as well as from English works of eminence, 
written in support of the ordinary view. I have made these 
quotations on principle, in order that the reader may have before 
him all that, as far as I am aware, can be said by the best writers 
on that side of the question, and may perceive also that I have 
myself carefully considered the arguments of such writers, and 
have not hastily and lightly adopted my present views ; and 1 have 
often availed myself of their language, in illustration of some 
point occurring in the course of the enquiry, as being not only 
valuable on account of the information given on good authority, 
but liable also to no suspicion of having been composed from my 
own point of view, for the purpose of maintaining my argument. 

Being naturally unwilling in my present position, as a Bishop 
of the Church, to commit myself even to a friend on so grave a 
subject, if it could possibly be avoided, I determined to detain my 
letter when written, for a time, to see what effect further study 
and consideration would have upon my views. At the end of 
that time, — ^in a great measure, by my being made more fully 
aware of the utter helplessness of Kxtbtz and BLengstenbebg, 
in their endeavours to meet the difficulties, which are raised 
by a closer study of the Pentateuch, — ^I became so convinced 
of the imhistorical* character of very considerable portions of 

* I nse the expression * tmhistorical ' or ' not historically tme ' thronghont, rather 
than ' fictitious,' since the word 'fiction 'is frequently understood to imply a cort' 
ACioMdu^one^^onthepartof thewriter,aatMm(io»todeoeiTe. Yet,ixiwzitiagth0 
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the Mosaic narrative, that I decided not to forward my letter 
at alL I did not now need counsel or assistance to relieve my 
own personal doubts; I had no longer any doubts j my former 
misgivings had been changed to certainties. The matter was 
become much more serious. I saw that it concerned the whole 
Church, — not myself, and a few more only, whose minds might 
have been disturbed, by making too much of minor difficulties and 
contradictions, the force of which might be less felt by others. It 
was clear to me that difficulties, such as those which are set forth 
in the First Part of this book, would be felt, and realised in their 
full force, by most intelligent Englishmen, whether of the Clergy 
or Laity, who should once have had them clearly brought before 
their eyes, and have allowed their minds to rest upon them. I 
considered, therefore, that I had not a right to ask of my friend 
privately beforehand a reply to my objections, with respect to 
which, as a Divinity Professor, he might, perhaps, ere long be 
required to express his opinion in his public capacity. 

That the phenomena in the Pentateuch, to which I have drawn 
attention in the first instance, and which show so decisively its 
unhistorical character, have not yet, as far as I am aware, been set 
forth, in this form, before the eyes of English readers, may, perhaps, 
be explained as follows : 

(i) Some of these difficulties would only be likely to occur to 
one in the same position as myself, engaged as a Missionary in 
translating the Scriptures, and. therefore, compelled to discuss all 
the minutest details with intelligent natives, whose mode of life 
and habits, and even the nature of their country, so nearly corre- 
spond to those of the ancient Israelites, that the very same scenes 
are brought continually, as it were, before their eyes, and vividly 
realised in a practical point of view, in a way in which an English 
student would scarcely think of looking at them. 

(ii) Such studies as these have made very little progress as yet 
among the Clergy and Laity of England ; and so the English mind, 
with its practical conMnon-sense, has scarcely yet been brought to 
bear upon them. Add to which, that the study of the Hebrew 
language has, till of late years, been very much neglected in 
England in modem times. 

(iii) The difficulties which have been usually brought forward 
in England, as affecting the historical character of the Pentateuch, 
are those which concern the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge ; 
and many, who feel these difficulties very strongly, are able to get 

itoiy of tlie Ezodns, from the aaciefnt l^ends of his people, the Scriptnre writer may 
have had no more oonsciousuess of doing .wrong or of practising historical deception, 
than Homer, Hbrodotub, or Livr. It is toe, who do him wrong, and do wrong to 
the real excellence of the Scripture story, by maintaining that it must be historically 
true, and that the writer meant it to be received and believod aa such, not Oiiilj )o^ \^ 
own oognfaymen, trnkhyaU mtmkind to the end of time. 
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over tliexn^ by supposing the first two to embody some kind of 
allegorical teaching, and the last to be a report of some dread 
catastrophe, handed down in the form of a legend from hoar 
antiquity, without questioning at all the general historical truth of 
the story of the Exodus, upon which such important consequences 
depend. Hence such minds are little impressed by discussions 
mooted upon these points, and, indeed, are rather irritated by 
having these questions brought before them at all, when, as they 
think, they can be fairly disposed of. 

(iv) Thus it is that il^glish books, upon the historical credibility 
of the Mosaic narrative, are at present very few, and still fewer 
those, which treat the subject with the reverence due to a question^ 
which involves the dearest hopes, and fondest beliefs, of so many 5 
while others again, aa the essays in 'Aids to Faith ' and ' EepHes 
to Essays and Reviews,' which are written in defence of the 
traditionary view, while professing a desire for candid and free, 
though reverenti^, examination of the subject, yet pass by entirely 
the main points of difficulty, as if they were wholly unknown to 
the writers. 

(v) It is not unlikely that the works of the (so-called) orthodox 
German writers, HAveenicz, Kxtrtz, Hbngstbnbebg, Ketl, &c., 
which are now being translated, and published in Clark's Theo^ 
loffical Library , might before long have effected indirectly a con- 
siderable change in the current theology of England, by its being 
seen how feebly they reply to some of the more striking objections, 
which occur on a close study of the Pentateuch, — ^and which many 
an English reader will often learn first from these very attempts 
to answer them, — and also how often they are obliged, by the force 
of the Truth itself, to abandon ground long held sacred in England, 
of which several instances will appear in the body of this book. 
But, even then, these portions of their works are often so overlaid 
with a mass of German erudition, in illustration of other questions 
of no consequence, about which there is no doubt or dispute, that 
the reader is carried on from one real difficulty to another, without 
being exactly satisfied on each point as he passes, but yet without 
feeling very forcibly the failure in each particular instance, his 
attention being distracted, and his patience and perseverance often 
rather painfully tasked, in the labour of going through the inter- 
mediate matter. 

(vi) On the other hand, writers of the liberal school in Germany 
take so completely for granted,— either on mere critical grounds, 
or because they assume from the first the utter impossibility of 
miracles or supernatural revelations, — the unhistorical character 
and non-Mosaic origin of the greater portion, at least, if not the 
whole, of the Pentateuch, that they do not generally take the 
trouble to test the credibility of the story, by entering into such 
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matter-of-fact enquiries^ as are here made the baus of the whole 
argament. 

There can be no doubt^ howeyer, that a Tery wide-spread distrust 
does exist among the intelligent Laity in England, as to the sound- 
ness of the traditionary view of Scripture Inspiration. But such 
diatmst is generally grounded on one or two objections, felt 
strongly, perhaps, bnt yet imperfectly apprehended, not on a 
devout and careful study of the whole question, with deliberate 
consideratioQ oi all that can he sfdd on both sides of it. Hence 
it is rather secretly felt, than openly expressed j though it is 
sufficiently exhibited to the eye of a reflecting man in many 
outward signs of the times, and in none more painfully than in 
the fact, which has been lamented by more than one of the 
English Bench of Bishops, and which every Colonial Bishop must 
still more sorrowfully confess, that the great body of the more 
intelligent students of our Universities no longer come forward to 
devote themselves to the service of the Church, but are drafted off 
into other professions. The Church of England must fall to the 
ground by its own internal weakness, — ^by losing its hold upon the 
growing intelligence of all classes, — ^unless some remedy be very 
soon applied to this state of things. It is a miserable policy, which 
now prevails, tmworthy of the Truth itself, and one which cannot 
long be maintained, to 'keep things quiet.' 

Meanwhile, a restraint is put upon scientific enquiry* of every 

* Neie to * Peoples EdaUmJ 1864. I oonunend to the reader's attention the admiral 
ble* Exeter Hall Lecttire' on 'The Power of Gtod in His Animal Creation,' lately 
<leliverBd by Prof. Owen before * The Young Men's Christian Association,' from 
which I copy the following extracts. 

* Did time permit, I could open out to you another field of the Power of Gk)d, as 
manifested in the law of the geographical distribution of plants and animals, and 
show you how the i)eculiar life-forms, for example, which now respectively charac- 
terise South America, Australia, and New Zealand, are closely allied to, or identical 
with, the forms represented by fossils that characterised those parts of the dry land, 
"before Niagara begaii to cut back its channel in the platform of rock, over the face 
ol which, when uplifted 50,000 years ago, it first began to fall. And such kruneledgt 
w incompiftiJble teith the nation of the divergence of ail existing, air-breathing ^ or droton- 
oNtf, animal species from one Asiatic centre within a period o/4,000 years. 

* But to how many in this hall might such bodies of fact and inference be distaste^ 
fal,— «ach enlargement of their knowledge of the Power unwelcome ? May I suppose 
that tiiere are any here who would arrest the course of Science if they could,— would 
gladly fetter its diffusion ?....! would fain believe that there are not among the 
re pr ei mt at lT ce of the Christian world, whom I am now honoured in addressing, any 
to whom the expositions of the Power, teaching the world's vast age, the co-relation 
and ooncomitancy of death with life, the unintermittance of creative acts, may be 
abhorrent, — who look with suspicion, dislike, or dread, upon the evidences, reason- 
ings, proofs, of Geology, Palaeontology, Geographical Zoology,— who have ears to 
hear, and will not listen, who have eyes to see, and will not behold. But, if such 
there be, let me remind them that their mental condition is the same as that of the 
dsToot Christians, when the discoveries of the shape, the motions, and cosmical rela- 
tions, of our small planet were first nropounded. They know not, or they refuse to 
receive, the later evidences of the Tower of God: *They think they know tha 
Sc rip tures, and they do err.' 

* Not but that, for all that is essential to the right life here and in the life to come. 
Scripture alone sufflceth : the eternal truths are plainly told. ... It is the human 
dement, mingling with the divine, or meddling with *it, which the disooverlea ot 
science expose ; it is the fence, set up about aome narrowed and exclusive view, "wYAcVi 
ttej tewk down. Bewmv, therefore, of Jogicafly precise and deftmte theoVo^ai^ 
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kind, by the fear of transgressing in some way the bounds, which 
the Scripture statements are supposed to have set to such specula- 
tions, and by the neciessity of propitiating to some extent the 
popidar religious feeling on the subject. Men of science, generally^ 
have not the leisure to pursue very far for themselves such inves- 
tigations as these. And, if men of devout minds, they will feel 
obliged to acquiesce, more or less, in the dicta of the Church and 
the Clergy, while conscious oftentimes that such dicta are painfully 
at variance with truths, which they have begun to glimpse at as 
the results of their own researches. They may proceed, and, 
probably, very many do proceed, far enough to see that there is 
something hollow in the popular belief, and that the modem view 
of Scripture Inspiration cannot possibly be true in all points. But 
the work of examining into its truth or falsehood is a work for 
theologians, not for natural philosophers, and, to be done tho- 
roughly, it requires great labour and a special training. Hence 
they will probably drop the subject altogether, some sinking into 
practical, if even unavowed, unbelief of the whole Mosaic story, 
as told in the Pentateuch, others smothering up their misgivings 
with a general assumption that the account must be substantially 
true ; while there are very many, who' appreciate to some extent 
the difficulties of the traditionary view, but yet are unable to satisfy 
themselves that it is wholly untenable, and live in a state of 
painful uncertainty, which they would gladly have terminated, 
though even by the sharp pang of one decisive stroke, which shall 
sever their connection with it once and for ever. 

I believe that there are not a few among the more highly 
educated classes of society in England, and multitudes among the 
more intelligent operatives, who are in danger of drifting into 
irreligion and practical atheism, under this dim sense of the 
unsoundness of the popular view, combined with a feeling of 
distrust of their spiritusd teachers, as if these must be either igno- 
rant of facts, which to themselves are patent, -or, at least, in- 
sensible to the difficulties which those facts involve, or else, being 
aware of their existence, and feeling their importance, are con- 

accountiiig, from their point of view, for all things and cases, natnral and preter- 
natural, claiming to be final and all-suflacient. * Systems of Doctrine,' ' Schemes of 
Christianity,' * Dogmatic Formularies,' are of human fabrication, the works of man's 
brain, of which he is as proud and jealous as of the works of his hands. They^ for- 
sooth, must not be meddled with I Any ray of light, exposing a hole or a bad joint 
in them, must be shut out — the light-bringer, perhaps, anathematised I They must 
be the exception to the common lot awaiting all mortal constructions I . . . Eman- 
cipate yourselves from notions of textual meanings, which may have been early im- 
pressed upon your plastic understanding. Cleai away the film or medium, which has 
t)een*systematically screwed upon your mind's eye by your early teacher, with best in- 
tentions, and in best faith, whether Anglican or Athanasian, Liitheran, Wesleyan, 
Presbjrterian, &c As much as may be, become again ' as little children,' in seeking 
.guidance from Holy Writ. Above all, square your actions by Christian ethics, and 
be assured that, as you do so, the essential truths will become plainer to your 
intellect : for < He, that doeth of the will, shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
^f God.' jf.30-35. 
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sdously ignoring tliem. It has been said by some, ' WLy make 
this disturbance ? Why publish to the -world matters like these, 
about which theologians may have doubts ? ' I answer, that they 
are not theologians only, who are troubled with such doubts, and 
that we have a duty to discharge towards that large body of our 
brethren, — how large it is impossible to say, but, probably, much 
larger than is commonly imagined, — who not only doubt, but dis- 
believe, many important parts of the Mosaic narrative, as well as 
to those, whose faith may be more simple and unenquiring, though 
not, therefore, necessarily, more deep and sincere, than theirs. 
We cannot expect such as these to look to us for comfort and help 
in their religious perplexities, if they cannot place entire conlidence 
in our honesty of purpose and good faith, — if they have any reason 
to suppose that we are willing to keep back any part of the truth, 
and are afraid to state the plain facts of the case, as we know them. 
On this subject I commend to the reader's attention the follow- 
ing admirable remarks of Archbishop Whaielt, (Bacon^s Essay s^ 
with Annotations, p.ll) : — 

We are bonnd never to countenance any erroneons opinion, however seemingly 
beneficial in ite results, never to connive at any salutary delusion (as it may 
appear), but tq open the ^es (when opportunity offers, and in proportion as it 
oifers) of t^ose we are instructing, to any mistake they may labour under, though it 
may be one which leads them ultimately to a true result, and to one of which they 
might otherwiae fail. The temptation to depart from this principle is sometimes 
ezoesBively strong, because it will often be the case that men will be in some danger, 
in porting with a long-admitted error, of abandoning, at the same time, some truth 
thqr haver heea. accustomed to connect with it. Accordingly, censures have been 
pMBed on the endeavours to enlighten the adherents of some erroneous churches, on 
the ground that many of them thence become atheists, and many, the wildest of 
fanatics. That this should have been in some instances the case, is highly probable ; 
it is a natural result of the pernicious effects on the mind of any system of blind 
nnenqnirlng acquiescence. Such a system is an evil spirit, which, we must expect, 
will cruelly rend and mangle the patient as it comes out of him, and will leave him 
half dead at its departure. There will often be, and oftener appear to be, danger in 
xemoving a mistake, — the danger that those, who have been long used to act rightly 
on erroneous principles, may fail of the desired conclusions when undeceived. In 
watSb. cases, it requires a thorough love of truth, and a firm reliance on Divine 
s up p or t, to adhere steadily to the straight course. If we give way to a dread of 
drager from the inculcation of any truth, physical, moral, or religious, we manifest 
a want of faith in Gk>d's power, or in the wiU to maintain His own cause. There 
may be danger attendant on every truth, since there is none that may not be 
perverted by some, or that may not give offence to others ; but, in the case of any- 
thing which plainly appears to be truth, every danger must be braved. We must 
maintain tiie truth as we have received it, and trust to Him, who is ' the Truth,' to 
pcoq)er and defend it. 

That we shall indeed best further His cause by fearless perseverance in an open 
and straight course, I am firmly persuaded. But it is not only when we perceive 
the ndadiiefs of falsehood and disguise, and the beneficial tendency of fairness and 
candonr, that we are to be followers of truth. The trial of our faith is when we 
cannot pcrceiTe this ; and the part of a lover of truth is, to follow her at all seeming 
Is, after the example of Him, who * came into the world, that He should bear 
B to the Truth.' 



For such persons especially, as I have indicated above, I have 
written this book, and for all, who would really see and know how 
the case actually stands in this matter. I have desired to set before 
the reader at full length the arguments, by which I have been myself 
convinced upon the subject, and to take him with me, as it were, 
along the path^ which I have followed in the search aitei \\iq 

b2 
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Truth. It is not sufficient merely to make general statements, or 
to refer to this or that writer, as having irrefragably proved the 
truth of certain results. I have wished to enable the reader to 
satisfy his own mind on each point as it arises, precisely as I have 
satisfied mine, by a thorough discussion of all that can be said on 
both sides of the question. 

I have here confined my enquiries chiefly to the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua, though, in so doing, I have found myself 
compelled to take more or less into consideration the other books 
of the Old Testament also. Should God in his Providence call 
me to the work, I shall not shrink from the duty of examining on 
behalf of others into the question, in what way the dostrines, 
usually drawn from the New Testament, are affected by the un- 
historical character of the Pentateuch. Of course, for the satis- 
faction of my own mind, and in the discharge of my duties to 
those more immediately dependent on me, I cannot avoid doing 
so, if health and strength are granted me, as soon as I have com- 
pleted the present work, and ascertained that the ground is sure, 
on which I here take my stand. For the present, I have desired 
to follow the leading of the truth itself, and not to distract my 
attention, or incur the temptation of falsifying the conclusions, to 
which the argument would honestly lead me, by taking account 
a priori of the consequences ; and I would gladly leave to other 
hands the work of conducting the above enquiry at greater length 
for the general reader. 

On one point, however, it may be well to make here a few 
observations. There may be some, who will say that such words 
as those in John vi.46,47, ' For had ye believed Moses, ye would 
have believed Me, for he wrote of Me. But, if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words ? * — or in Luke xx.37, 
' Now that the dead are raised, even Moses showed at the bush, 
[i.e. in the passage about the ' bush,'] when he called the Lobd, 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,' 
— or in Luke xvi.29, ' They have Moses and the Prophets ; let 
them hear them,' and v. 31, ^ If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead,' — ai'e at once decisive upon the point of Moses' author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, since they imply that our Lord Himself 
believed in it, and, consequently, to assert that Moses did not 
write these books, would be to contradict the words of Christ, and 
to impugn His veracity. 

To make use of such an argument is, indeed, to bring the 
Sacred Ark itself into the battle-field, and to make belief in 
Christianity itself depend entirely upon the question whether 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, or not. There is, however, no forcd 
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in this particular objection, as will appear from the following 
considerations. 

(i) First, such words as the above, if understood in their most 
literal sense, can only be supposed, at all events, to apply to certain 
parts of the Pentateuch ; since most devout Christians will admit 
that the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which records the death of 
Moses, could not have been written by his hand, and the most 
orthodox commentators are obliged also to concede the probability 
of some other interpolations having been made in the original 
stoiy.* It would become, therefore, even thus, a question for a 
reverent criticism to determine what passages give signs of not 
having been written by Moses. 

(ii) Jiut, secondly, and more generally, it may be said that, in 
making use of such expressions, our Lord did but accommodate 
Wia words to the current popular language of the day, as when 

* Note to Peoples Editionj 1864.— Thus in a book recently published, and dedicated 
If permission to the Archbishop of York, we find the foliowing statements : — 

* We entered the discussion unbiassed by any theory, but prepared to adopt what- 
ever conclusions the facts of the case, fairly considered, might seem to require. . . . 
And ii must be confessed that the results we have thus arrived at do differ very materially 
from the views commonly field. The pre-Mosaic origin of large portions of (^nesis, 
Ae existence of two records of the Exodus^ one certainly, therefore, non-Mosaic, — the in- 
corporation of narratives of foreign origin, — the numerous additions and occasional 
iOterations made by a later writer after tJie Conquest,— these are facts very strongly at 
varianee trith the notions generally entertained. Facts they are, however— not mere theo- 
retic fancies or unfounded assumptions; and in accordance with them must we frame 
onr final view of the true origin of the Pentateuch. 

* Much of it is certainly un-Mosaic, some earlier, some contemporary, some later than 
Moses, A(any portions of the Pentateuch ooxtld not have proceeded from his pen, or even 
ikne been written under his direction, 

* The materials, of which the first four books are composed, appear thus to be of 
Toy various dates and characters, the larger portion, however, being almost certainly 
Mosaic They may be arranged as follows : — 

* (i) A seriee of * Annals.' embracing the chief features of primeval and patriarchal 
history down to the death of Joseph— date and authorship imknown, but some pro> 
hably written in Egypt, and all certainly pre-Mosaic ; 

* (ii) Additional matter referring to the same periods, from the pen of Moses, 
variously inserted among these, to enlarge^ supplement, or replace, different portions 
of them; 

' (iii) An Elohisfcio narratiTe of the sojourn in Egypt and the "ExoAas—date and 
axtfkordnp unknown ; 

' (iv) A Jehovistic narrative of the Exodus and passage through the wilderness, up 
to the erection of the Tabernacle, including the earlier portion of the Sinaitic laws,— 
also a list of the joumeyings in the wilderness, — written by Moses ; 

* (v) A series of laws delivered during the last thirty-nine years of the journey 
tbrough the wilderness, recorded probably by Moses ; 

* (vi) A narrative of the events of the second and fortieth years, with which these 
laws have becm incorporated, written shortly after the conquest of Canaan ; 

* (vii) Three isolated narratives, concerning Abraham's war with the four Kings, 
Jetfaro's visit to Moses, and Balaam's prophecie^-probably (in part at least) of 
foreign origin ; 

* (vlii) A variety of explanatory notes, additions, and occasional alterations, with a 
fewpasuges of greater length, chiefly from other ancient narratives, introduced by a 
writer of much later dcde — very probably in the days of Saul. 

* Out of these diverse materials we believe the first four books of the Pentateuch to 
have been compiled. The proportion in which they are to be found may be roughly 
expressed as follows :— 

'If these four books were divided into 1,000 equal parts, then (i), the pre-Mosaic 
annals would make up 164 of them ; (ii), (iv), and (v), the Mosaic portions, 576 ; 
(vi), tHe later narrative, 214 ; (vii), the foreign records, 26 ; (iii) and (viii), the Elo- 
hUkc Exodus, and the last revision, 10 each.' — The Mosaic Origin of the Pentateuch 
considered, pp. 141-161. 

I do not agree with roanj of the critical conclusions above stated. Bnt the Teadet 'wVa. 
observe wbst very important admissions are here made, in a book pubVlaheA "onaec 
gacb aapioes, tbongh His Ozace has since said that he * does not concur ' in them. 
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He speaks of God ' making His sun to rise/ Matt.v.46, or of the 
'stars falling from heaven/ Matt.xxiv.29, or of Lazarus being 
* carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom/ Luke xvi.22, or of 
the woman ' with a spirit of infirmity/ whom ' Satan had bound 
eighteen years/ Luke xiii.16, &c., without our being at all 
authorised in drawing from them scientific or psychological 
conclusions. 

(iii) Lastly, it is perfectly consistent with the most entire and 
sincere belief in our Lord's Divinity, to hold, as many do, that, 
when He vouchsafed to become a 'Son of Man,' He took our 
nature fully, and voluntarily entered into all the conditions of 
humanity, and, among others, into that which makes our growth 
in all ordinary knowledge gradual and limited. We are expressly 
told, in Luke ii.52, that ' Jesus increased in wisdom, as well as in 
'stature.' It is not supposed that, in His human nature. He was 
acquainted, more than any educated Jew of the age, with the 
mysteries of all modern sciences ; nor, with the above statement of 
St. Luke before us, can it be seriously maintained that, as an infant 
or young childf He possessed a knowledge, surpassing that of the 
most pious and learned adults of His nation, upon the subject of 
the authorship and age of the ditierent portions of the Pentateuch, 
At what period, then, of His life upon earth, is it to be supposed 
that He had granted to Him, as the Son of Man, supematuraUy, 
full and accurate information on these points, so that He should 
be expected to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms, than 
any other devout Jew of that day would have employed ? Why 
should it be thought that He would speak with certain Divine 
knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters ot 
ordinary science or histoiy ? 

Finally, I am not aware of any breach of the Law of the 
Chm'ch of England, as declared by the recent judgment in the 
Court of Arches, which is involved in this publication. It is now 
ruled that the words in the Ordination Service for Deacons, ' I 
do unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures,' must be 
understood to mean simply the expression of a bond fide belief, 
that *the Holy Scriptures contain everything necessary to sal- 
vation/ and ' to that extent they have the direct sanction of the 
Almighty.' 

I am not conscious of having said anything here, which contra- 
venes this decision. Should it be otherwise, and should the strange 
phenomenon be witnessed, of a Bishop of the Protestant Church of 
England, — more especially one, who has been expressly occupied 
in translating the Scriptures into a foreign tongue, — being, pre- 
cluded by the Law of that Church from entering upon a close, 
critical^ examination of them, and from bringing before the great 
body of the Church, (not the Clergy onVy, Wt \5aa Cj\st^ wi<l 
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Laity,) the plain^ honesty results of sucli criticism, I must, of 
coarse, bear the consequences of my act 

But, meanwhile, I cannot but believe that our Church, repre- 
senting, as it is supposed to do, the religious feeling of a free, Pro- 
testant, nation, requires us now, as in the days of the Reformation, 
to protest against all perversion of the Trutii, and all suppression 
of it, for the sake of Peace, or by mere Authority. As a Bishop 
of that Church, I dissent entirely from the principle laid down by 
some, that such a question, as that which is here discussed, is not 
even an open question for an English clergyman, — ^that we are 
bound by solemn obligations to maintfdn certain views^ on the 
points here involved, to our lives' end, or, at least, to resign our 
sacred office in the Church, as soon as ever we feel it impossible 
any longer to hold them. 

On the contrary, I hold that the foundations of our National 
Church are laid upon the Truth itself, and not upon mere human 
prescriptions, and that the spirit of our Church, as declared in the 
days of the Reformation, fiilly recognises my right to use all the 
weight of that office, with which tiie Providence of God has in- 
vested me, in declaring the Truth, and recommending the subject 
of this work to the thoughtful consideration of English Church- 
men. Nine years ago, I was deemed not unworthy to be called to 
this high office. 1 trust that the labours of those years may be 
accepted as an evidence that, to the best of my power, I have 
striven to discharge faithfully the duties entrusted to me, and may 
serve also as a guarantee, that, in putting forward this book, I am 
acting in no light spirit, but with the serious earnestness of one, 
who believes that he owes it as a duty to the Church itself, of 
whicJi he is a minister, to do his part to secure for the Bible its 
due honour and authority, and save its devout readers from 
ascribing to it attributes of perfection and infallibility, which 
belong to God only, and which the Bible never claims for itself. 
More than all others, I believe, is a Bishop bound to do this, if his 
conscience impels him to it, — ^inasmuch as he, above others, is 
bound to be an example to the Flock of that walking in the 
light, without which there cannot be true Life in a Church, any 
more than in an individual soul, — ' renouncing the hidden things 
cif dishonesty, not walking in craftiness nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully, but, by manifestation of the Truth, commending 
himself to every man's conscience in the sight of God.' 

K the arguments, on which the conclusions of these first 
chapters rest, shall be found, upon a thorough examination, to 
be substantially well-grounded and true, I trust that we shall not 
rest until the system of our Church be reformed, and her bounda- 
ries at the same time enlarged, to make her what a National 
Church should be, the Mother of spiritual life to all within the 
xealm^ em\>Taans^, as far as possible, all the piety, and l^dnmi^) 
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and earnestness^ and goodness, of the nation. Then, at last, would 
a stop be put to that internecine war between the servants of one 
God and the professed followers of the same religion, which now 
is a reproach to our Christian name, and seriously impedes the 
progress of truth and charity, both at home and abroad. Should 
the reception of this book, by the more thoughtful portion of the 
community, indicate that such a Keform is possible and probable, 
and will be but a question of time, so that, being able meanwhile 
to speak out plainly the truth, we shall have only to bear with the 
inconveniences and inconsistencies, which must attend a state of 
transition, it would not be necessaiy for me, or for those who think 
with me, to leave the Church of England voluntarily, and abandon 
the work to which we have devoted ourselves for life. 

In conclusion, I commend this subject more especially to the 
attention of the Laity. They are happy enough to be able to lay 
aside such questions as these, if they will, while still continuing 
members of the National Church. 1 implore them to consider the 
position, in which the Clergy will be placed, if the facts, brought 
forward iu this book, are found to be substantially true. Let 
them examine their own hearts solemnly, in the sight of God, on 
these points. Would they have the Clergy bound by Subscrip- 
tions and Declarations, to which they would not on any account 
commit themselves ? Are they willing that their own sons, who 
may feel the Divine call to devote themselves to the ministry of 
soids, should be entangled in these tranunels, so galling to the con- 
science, so injurious to their sense of truth and honesty, so 
impeding to tiie freedom and heartiness of their ministrations ? 
We, indeed, who are already under the yoke, may have for a time 
to bear it, however painful it may be, while we struggle and hope 
on for deliverance. But what youth of noble mind, with a deep 
yearning for truth, and an ardent desire to tell out the love of 
God to man, will consent to put himself voluntarily into such 
fetters ? It may be possible to represent some of the arguments 
in this book as invalid, others as unimportant. But, if the main 
result of it be true, as I believe it will be found to be, it seems to 
me impossible that, five years hence, unless liberty of speech on 
these matters be frankly acknowledged to belong to the Clergy as 
well as to the Laity, any of the more hopeful and intelligent of 
our young men will be able, with clear consciences, to enter the 
ministry of the Church of England. 

I now commit this First Part of my work into the Hands of 
Almighty God, beseeching Him mercifully to accept and bless it, 
as a feeble effort to advance the knowledge of His Truth in the 
world. 

J. W. NATAL. 
LoimoNt Oct. 4, 1862. 
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HISTOEICAL NAKEATIVE. 



CHAPTER L 

INTRODTTCTOBT BBHABX8. 

1. The first five books of the Bible,— 
commonly called the Pentateuch, or 
Book of Five Volumes, — are supposed 
by most English readers of the Bible 
to have been. -written by Moses, except 
the last chapter of Deuteronomy, which 
records the death of Moses, and which, 
of course, it is generally allowed, must 
have been added by another hand, per- 
haps that of Joshua. It is believed 
that Moses wrote under such special 
guidance and teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, that he was preserved from 
nuilnng any error in recording those 
matters, which came within his own 
cognisance, and was instructed also 
snpematurally in respect of events, 
which took place before he was bom, 
— ^before, indeed, there was a human 
being on the earth to take note of what 
was passing. He was in this way, it is 
supposed, enabled to write a true ac- 
count of the Creation. And, though 
the accounts of the Fall and of the 
Flood, as well as of later events, which 
happened in the time of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, may have been handed 
down by tradition &om one generation 
to ano&er and even, some of them, 
perhaps, written down in words, or re- 
presented in hieroglyphics, and Moses 
may, probably, have derived assistance 
from these sources also in the composi- 
tion of his narrative, yet in all his state- 
ments, it is believed, he was under such 
constant control and superintendence j 



of the Spirit of God, that he was kept 
£rom making any serious error, and 
certainly from ^nriting anything alto- 
gether untrue. We may rely with un- 
doubting confidence —such is the state- 
ment usually made — on the historical 
veracity, and infallible accuracy, of the 
Mosaic narrative in all its main par- 
ticulars. 

2. There was a time, in my own life, 
before my attention had been drawn 
to the facts, which make such a view 
impossible for most reflecting and en- 
quiring minds, when I thought thus, 
and could have heartily assented to such 
language as the following, which Bur- 
GON, Inspiration^ &c. ^.89, asserts to 
be the creed of orthodox believers, and 
which, probably, expresses the belief of 
many English Christians at the present 
day:— 

The BmLE is none other than the Voice of 
Him that sitteth upon the Throne 1 Every book 
of it—every chapter of it— every verse of it — 
every word of it— every syllable of it— (where 
are we to stop ?) every letter of it— is the direct 
utterance of the Most High I The Bible is 
none other than the "Word of God— not some 
part of it more, some part of it less, but all 
alike, the utterance of Him who sitteth upon 
the Throne— absolute— faultless— unerring- 
supreme. 

3. Such was the creed of the School in 
which I was educated. Grod is my wit- 
ness ! what hours of wretchedness have 
I spent at times, while reading the Bible 
devoutly from day to day, and reveren- 
cing every word of it as the Word of 
God, when petty contradictions met me, 
which seemed to my xeasoiv to eoTi^\t\. 
with the notion of tiie a\)so\u\;6\ii&\jon.- 
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cal Teracity of eveiy part of Scripture, 
and which, as I felt, in the study of any 
other hooky we should honestly treat as 
errors or misstatements, without in the 
least detracting from the real value of 
the book ! But, in those days, I was 
taught that it was my duty to fling the 
suggestion from me at once, * ias if it 
were a loaded shell, shot into the for- 
tress of the soul,' or to stamp out des- 
perately, as with an iron heel, each 
spark of honest doubt, which God's own 
gift, the love of Truth, had kindled in 
my bosom. And by many a painful 
effort I succeeded m doing so for a 
season. 

4. But my labours, as a translator of 
the Bible, and a teacher of intelligent 
converts from heathenism, have brought- 
me face to face with questions, from which 
I had hitherto shrunk, but from which, 
under the circumstances, I felt it would 
be a sinful abandonment of duty any 
longer to turn away. I have, there- 
fore, as in the sight of God Most High, 
set myself deliberately to find the 
answer to such questions, with, I trust 
and believe, a sincere desire to know 
the Truth, as God wills us to know it, 
and with a humble dependence on that 
Divine Teacher, who alone can guide 
us into that knowledge, and help us to 
use the light of our minds aright. The 
result of my enquiry is this, that I 
have arrived at the conviction, — as 
painful to myself at first as it may be 
to my reader, though painful now no 
longer under the clear shining of the 
Light of Truth, — that the Pentateuch, 
as a whole, cannot possibly have been 
written by Moses, or by any one ac- 
quainted personally with the facts 
which it professes to describe, and, 
further, that the (so-called) Mosaic 
narrative, by whomsoever written, and 
though imparting to us, as I fully be- 
lieve it does, revelations of the Divine 
Will and Character, cannot be regarded 
as historically iriie, 

6. Let it be observed that I am not 
here speaking of a number of petty 
variations and contradictions, such as, 
on closer examination, are found to 
exist throughout the books, but which 
may be in many cases sufficiently ex- 
pluinad, hy alleging our ignorance of 



all the circumstances of the case, or by 
supposing some misplacement, or loss, 
or corruption, of the original manu- 
script^ or by suggesting that a later 
writer has inserted his own gloss here 
and there, or even whole passages, 
which may contain facts or expressions 
at variance with the true Mosaic Books, 
and throwing an unmerited suspicion 
upon them. However perplexing such 
contradictions are, when found in a 
book which is believed to be divinely 
infallible, yet a humble and pious 
faith will gladly welcome the aid of a 
friendly criticism, to relieve it in this 
way of its doubts. I can truly say 
that I would do so heartily myself. 

6. Nor are the difficulties, to which 
I am now referring, of the same kind 
as those, which arise from considering 
the accounts of the Creation and the 
Deluge, (though these of themselves 
are very formidable,) — or the stupen- 
dous character of certain miracles, as 
that of the sun and moon standing 
still, or the waters of the river Jordan 
standing in heaps as solid walls, while 
the stream, we must suppose, was still 
running, or the ass speaking with 
human voice, or the miracles wrought 
by the magicians of Egypt, such as 
the conversion of a rod into a snake, 
and the latter being endowed with life. 

7. They are not such, again, as arise, 
when we regard the trivial nature of a 
vast number of conversations and com- 
mands, ascribed directly to Jehovah, 
especially the multiplied ceremonial 
minutiae, laid down in the Levitical ' 
Law. They are not such, even, as 
must be started at once in most pious 
minds, when such words as these are 
read, professedly coming from the 
Holy and Blessed One, the Father and 

• Faithful Creator ' of all mankind : — 

* If the master (of a Hebrew servant) have 
given him a wife, and she have borne him sons 
or daughters, the wife and her children shall be 
her master's, and he shall go out free by him- 
self,' E.xxi.4 : 

the wife and children in such a case 
being placed under the protection of 
such other words as these, — 

* If a man smite his servant, or his maid, 
with a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall 
be surely punished. KotwUhstanding, if he 
continue a day or two, he shall not be 
punished i tor he is his money.' E.xzi.20,31. 
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8. I shall never forget the revulsion 
of feeling, with which a very intelligent 
Christian native, with whose help I 
was translating these last words into the 
Zulu tongue, first heard them as words 
said to be uttered by the same great and 
gracious Being, whom I was teaching 
him to trust in and adore. His whole 
soul revolted against the notion, that 
the Great and Blessed God, the Merciful 
Father of all mankind, would speak of 
a servant or miaid as mere 'money,' and 
allow a horrible crime to go unpunished, 
because the victim of the brutal usage 
had survived a few hours I ' 

9. But I wish, before proceeding, to 
repeat here most distinctly that my 
reason, for no longer receiving the 
Pentateuch as historically true, is not 
that I find insuperable difficulties 
with regard to the miracles^ or super- 
natural revelations of Almighty God, 
recorded in it, but solely that I cannot, 
as a true man, consent any longer to 
shut my eyes to the absolute, palpable, 
self-contradictions of the narrative. 
We need only consider well the state- 
ments made in the books themselves, 
by whomsoever written, about matters 
which they profess to narrate as facts of 
common history, — statements, which 
every Clergyman, at all events, and 
every Sunday-School Teacher, not to 
say, every Christian, is surely bound to 
eacamine thoroughly, and try to under- 
stand rightly, comparing one passage 
with another, until he comprehends 
their actual meaning, and is able to 
explain that meaning to others. If we 
do this, we shall find them to contain 
a series of manifest contradictions and 
inconsistencies, which leave us, it would 
seem, no alternative but to conclude 
that main portions of the story of the 
Exodus, though based, probably, on 
some real historical foundation, yet are 
certainly not to be regarded as histori- 
cally true. 

10. The proofs, which seem to me to 
be conclusive on this point, I feel it to 
be my duty, in the service of God and 
the Truth, to lay before my fellow-men, 
not without a solemn sense of the re- 
sponsibility which I am thus incurring, 
and not without apainfui foreboding of 
the serious consequences which, in many i 



cases, may ensue from such a publica- 
tion. There will be some now, as in 
the time of the first preaching of Chris- 
tianity, or in the days of the Reformation, 
who will seek to turn their liberty into 
a * cloke of lasciviousness.* * The un- 
righteous will be unrighteous still ; the 
filthy will be filthy still.' The heart, 
that is unclean and impure, will not 
fail to find excuse for indulging its 
lusts, from the notion that somehow 
the very principle of a living faith in 
God is shaken, because belief in the 
Pentateuch is shaken. But it is not so. 
Our belief in the Living God would 
remain as sure as ever though not 
the Pentateuch only, but the whole 
Bible, were removed. It is written on 
our hearts by God's own Finger, as 
surely as by the hand of the Apostle 
m the Bible, that * GOD IS, and is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.' It is written there also, as 
plainly as in the Bible,- that ' God is 
not mocked,' — that^ ' whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,' — and 
that ' he that soweth to the fiesh, shall 
of the fiesh reap corruption.' 

11. But there will be others of a 
different stamp, — meek, lowly, loving 
souls, who are walking daily with Grod, 
and have been taught to consider a 
belief in the historical veracity of the 
story of the Exodus an essential part of 
their religion, upon which, indeed, as 
it seems to them, the whole fabric of 
their faith and hope in God is based. 
It is not really so : the Light of God's 
Love did not shine less truly on pious 
minds, when Enoch * walked with God ' 
of old, though there was then no Bible 
in existence, than it does now. And 
it is, perhaps, God's Will that we shall 
be taught in this our day, among other 
precious lessons, not to build up our 
faith upon a Book, though it be the 
Bible itself, but to realise more truly 
the blessedness of knowing that He 
Himself, the Living God, our Father 
and Friend, is nearer and closer to us 
than any book can be, — that His Voice 
within the heart may be heard con- 
tinually by the obedient child that 
listens for it, and that shall be our 
Teacher and Guide, m t\ie ^^^i>cl oi ^\sfc^ , 
which is the path, oi Ai£e, 'w\i«iv «IJ^ c^^iSBis 
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helpers — even the words of the Best of 
Books — may fail us. 

12. In discharging, however, my pre- 
sent duty to G-od and to the Churcn, I 
trust that I shall be preserved from 
saying a single word that may cause 
unnecessary pain to those, who now em- 
brace with all their hearts, as a primary 
article of Faith, the traditionary view of 
Scripture Inspiration. Pam, I know, 
I. must cause to some. But I feel very 
deeply that it behoves every one, who 
would write on such a subject as this, 
to remember how closely the belief in 
the historical truth of every portion of 
the Bible is interwoven, at the present 
time, in England, with the faith of 
many, whose piety and charity may far 
surpass his own. He must beware lest, 
even by rudeness or carelessness of 
speech, he * offend one of these little 
ones' ; while yet he may feel it to be 
his duty, as I do now, to tell out plainly 
the truth, as God, he believes, has en- 
abled him to see it. And that truth in 
the present instance, I repeat, is this, 
that the Pentateuch, as a whole, was 
not written by Moses, and that, with 
respect to some, at least, of the chief 
portions of the story, it cannot be re^ 
garded as historically true. 

13. But the Bible does not, therefore, 
cease to * contain the true Word of God,* 
to enjoin 'things necessary for salvation,' 
to be 'profitable for doctrine, reproof, 
correction, instruction in righteousness.* 
It still remains for us that Book, which, 
whatever intermixture it may show of 
human elements, — of error, infirmity, 
passion, and ignorance, — has yet, 
through God's Providence, and the 
special working of His Spirit on the 
minds of its writers, been the means 
of revealing to us His True Name, the 
Name of the only Living and True 
God, and has all along been, and, as 
far as we know, will never cease to be, 
the mightiest instrument in the hand 
of the Divine Teacher, for awakening 
in our minds just conceptions of His 
Character, and of His gracious and mer- 
ciful dealings with the children of men. 
Only we must not attempt to put into 
the Bible what we think ought to be 
there : we must not lay it down as cer- 

ima beforehand that God could only 



reveal Himself to us by means of an 
infallible Book. We must be content to 
take the Bible as it is, and draw from it 
those Lessons which it really contains. 

14. Accordingly, that which I shall 
do, or endeavour to do, in this work, is 
to make out from the Bible — at leasts 
from the first part of it — ^what account it 
gives of itself, what it really is, what, if 
we love the truth, we must understand 
and believe it to be, what, if we will 
speak the truth, we must represent it to 
be. I believe assuredly that the time is 
come, in the ordering of God's Provi- 
dence and in the history of the world, 
when such a task as this micst be taken 
in hand, not in a light and scoffing spirit, 
but in that of a devout and living faith, 
which seeks only Truth, and follows fear- 
lessly its footsteps, — when such ques- 
tions as these must be asked, — ^be 
asked reverently, as by those who feel 
that they are treading on hallowed 
ground, — but be asked firmly, as by 
those who would be able to give an 
account of the hope which is in them, 
and to know that the grounds are sure, 
on which they rest their trust for time 
and for Eternity. 

16. The spirit, indeed, in which such 
a work should be carried on, cannot be 
better described than in the words of 
Mr. BuBGON, who says. Inspiration, 
&c. jp.cxli :— f 

Approach the volume of Holy Scripture with 
the same candour, and in the same unpreju- 
diced spirit, with which you would approach 
any other famous book of high antiquity. 
Study it with, at least, the same attention. 
Give, at least, equal heed to all its statements. 
Acquaint yourself at least as industriously 
with its method and principle, employing and 
applying either with at least equ^ fidelity in 
its interpretation. Above all,beware of playing 
tricks with its plain language. Beware of sup- 
pressing any part of the evidence which it 
supplies to its own meaning. Be truthful, and 
unprejudiced, and honest, and consistent, and 
logical, and exact throughout, in your work 
of interpretation. 

And again he writes, commending a 
closer attention to Biblical studies to the 
younger members of the University, 2?. 1 2, 

I contemplate the continued exercise of a 
most curious and prying, as well as a most 
vigilant and observing, eje. iVb difficulty is to 
be ijeglGcted ; no peculiarity of expression is 
to be disregarded ; no minute detail is to be 
overlooked. The hint, let fall in an earlier 
chapter, is to be compared with a hint let fall 
in the later place. Do they tally or not? And 
whatfollov}&^ 
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CHAPTER n. 

THB FAMILIES OF JT7DAH AND HOSES. 

16. I SHALii first show, by means of a 
few prominent instances, that the books 
of the Pentateuch, in their own account 
of the story which they profess to re- 
late, contain such remarkable contra- 
dictions, and involve such plain impos- 
sibilities, that they cannot be regarded 
as true narratives of actual, historical, 
matters of &ct. 

17. The Famtlt op Judah. 

' And the ton* of Judah, Er, and Onan, and 
Shelahf and Pharez, and Zarah; but Er and 
Onan died in the land of Canaan; and Vie tons 
of Pharez wereHezron and Bamul.' G.zlyL12. 

It appears to be certain that the 
writer here means to say that Hezron 
and Hamul were bom in the land of 
Canaan, and were among the seventy 
persons, (including Jacob himself, and 
Joseph, and his two sons,) who caTne 
into Egypt with Jacob. 

* These are the names of the children of 
Israel, which came into Egypt,' v.8. 

*A11 the sonls, that came with Jacob into 
Egypt, which came out of his loins, besides 
Jacob's son's wives, were threescore and six,' 
V.26,— which they would not be without 
Hezron and Hamul. 

* And the sons of Joseph, which were bom 
him in Egypt, were two souls : all the souls of 
the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, 
were threescore and ten.' v.27. 

* These are the names of the children of 
Israel, which came into Egypt; every man and 
his household came with Jacob. And all the 
souls, that came out of the loins of Jacob, 
were seventy souls ; for Joseph was in Egypt 
already.' E.tl,5. 

*Thy fathers went down into Egypt with 
threescore and ten persons ; and now the 
Lord thy God hath made thee as the stars of 
heaven for multitude.' D.x.22. 

. I assume, then, that the narrative of 
the Exodus distinctly involves the state- 
ment, that the sixty-six persons, * out 
of the loins of Jacob,' who are men- 
tioned in G.xlvi, and no others, went 
down with him into Egypt. 

1 8. Now Judah wsafortt/- two * years 



* Joseph was thirty years old, when he 
* stood before Pharaoh,' as governor of the 
land of Egypt, G-.xli.46 ; and from that time 
nine years elapsed, (seven of plenty and two of 
famine,) before Jacob came down to Egypt. 
At that time, therefore, Joseph was thirty- 
nine years old. But Judah was about three 
years older than Joseph ; for Judah was bom 
in the/otfr<A year of Jacob's double marriage, 
G.xxiz.35, and Joseph in the seventh, G.xxx. 
24-26, zxxi.41. Hence Judah was forty-two 
7«ara old when Jacob went down to Egypt. 



old, according to the story, when he 
went down with Jacob into Egypt. 

But, if we turn to G-.xxxviii, we shall 
find that, in the course of these forty- 
two years of Judah's life, the following 
events are recorded to have happened. 

(i) Judah grows up, marries a wife, 
and has, separately, three sons by her. 

(ii) The eldest of these three sons 
grows up, is married, and dies. 

The second grows to maturity, (sup- 
pose in another year,) marries his 
brother's widow, and dies. 
' The third grows to maturity, (sup- 
pose in another year still,) but declines 
to take his brother's widow to wife 

She then deceives Judah himself, 
conceives by him, and in due time bears 
him twins, Pharez and Zarah. 

(iii) One of these twins also grows 
to maturity, and has two sons, Hezron 
and Hamul, born to him, before Jacob 
goes down into Egypt. 

19. The above being certainly incre- 
dible, we are obliged to conclude that one 
of the two accounts must be untrue. Yet 
the statement, that Hezron and Ha- 
mul were born in the land of Canaan, 
is vouched so positively by the many 
passages above quoted, which sum up 
the 'seventy souls,* that, to give up 
this point, is to give up an essential 
part of the whole story. But then, 
this point cannot be maintained, how- 
ever essential to the narrative, without 
supposing that the other series of events 
had taken place beforehand, which we 
have seen to be incredible. 

20. The Family of Moses. 

'And Moses was content to dwell with 
the man; and he gave Moses Zipporah his 
daughter, and she bare him a son, and ho 
called his name Gershom ; for he said, I have 
been a stranger in a strange land.* E.ii.21,22. 
Proceeding a step further in the his- 
tory, we find here also, apparently, a 
great inconsistency. Moses 'was grown,' 
E.ii.ll — 'full forty years old,' Acts vii, * 
23, — when he slew the Egyptian, im- 
mediately after which event he fled to 
Midian, where he * was content to dwell 
with the man,* Jethro, and married his 
daughter. When, however, he returned 
to Egypt, we are told that he was eighty 
years old, E.vii.7, and then he had two 
sons, E.xviii.3, young ch.ildre'ri, "wYvcpel 
he 'setupon an ass' ml\i\)aBamQ'OasK^ 
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E.iv.20, and one of whom their mother 
circumcised by theway, E.iv.25. 

21. We must, consequently, suppose 
either that Moses, though already forty 
years old, lived nearly forty years with 
Jethro before he took Zipporah to wife, 
— although the story would lead us to 
conclude that she was one of the * seven 
daughters ' of Jethro, whom Moses, at 
his first coming to Midian, * helped ' 
at the well, and * watered their flock,' 
E.ii.l7, — or else that Moses lived with 
Zipporah nearly forty years before she 
bare him her first child. But these 
suppositions are both of them at vari- 
ance with the plain, natural, meaning of 
E.ii.21,22, as quoted above, from which 
we should infer, — ^unless we choose to 
force another meaning upon it, — that 
Moses married Zipporah soon after he 
had consented to dwell with Jethro, and 
that Gershom was bom to him in due 
course of time after his marriage. And 
so the name of his second son, * Eliezer * 
* God is a help,' is expressly said to have 
been given, — 

* because the God of my Father, mid Tie, was 
mine help, and delivered me from the sword of 
Pharaoh,' E.xviii.4, — 

which also points to a recent escape 
from danger in Egypt, and not to a 
deliverance wrought for him nearly forty 
years ago. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE NUMBER OF THE CONGREGATION. 

22. * And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 
, . . Gather thou all the Congregation together 
unto the door of the Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion. And Moses did as Jehovah commanded 
him. And the Assembly teas gathered together 
unto the door of the Tabernacle of the Congrega- 
tion.' L.viii.1-4. 

First, it appears to be certain that 
by the expressions used so often, here 
and elsewhei*e, 'the Assembly,' 'the 
whole Assembly,' *all the Congrega- 
tion,' is meant the whole body of the 
people -or, at all events, the adtdt 
Timles in the prime of life among them 
— and not merely the elders or heads 
of the people, as some have supposed, 
in order to escape from such difficulties 
as that which we are about to consider. 

* The whole Assembly of the Congregation of 
Israel shall kill it in the evening,' E.xii.6. 

* The whole Congregation of the Children of 
Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron in 



the wilderness ; and the children of Israel said 
unto them, ... Ye have brought us forth 
into this wilderness, to kill this whole Assembly 
with hunger.' E.xvi.2,3. 

' Take ye the sum of all the Congregation of 
the children of Israel.' N.i.2. 

Korah * gathered all the Congregation against 
Moses and Aaron, unto the door of the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation ; and the glory of 
Jehovah appeared imto all the Congregation. 
. . . And Moses rose up, and went unto Da- 
than and Abiram, and the elders of Israel tol- 
lowedhim,' N.xvi.19,26,— 

where the * elders ' are plainly dis- 
tinguished from 'all the Congrega- 
tion,' as are the 'princes' from 'all the 
Assembly,* in the following passage : — 
* When they shall blow with them (the two 
trumpets), all the Assembly shall assemble 
themselves to thee at the door of the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation ; and, if thou blow 
but with one trumpet, then the princes, which 
are heads of the thousands of Israel, shall 
gather themselves unto thee.' N.x.3,4. 

23. Now the men in the prime of 
life, ' above twenty years of age,' N.i.3, 
were more than 600,000 in number. 
We may reckon that the women in the 
prime of lifp were about as many, the 
males under twenty years, 300,000, 
the females undertwentyyears, 300,000, 
and the old people, male and female 
together, 200,000, making the whole 
number about two millions. This 
number is, indeed, a very moderate es- 
timate. In Hornb's Introd. ii.^.206, 
they are reckoned to have formed ' an 
aggregate of upwards of three millions.' 
Accordingly, Cjesar, Bell. Gall, i.29, says 
that the Helvetii numbered 92,000 men 
capable of bearing arms, whilst their 
whole population * including children, old 
men, and women,' amounted to 368,000 
souls, or exactly four times the former 
number. In short, for general purposes, 
we may fairly compare the whole body 
of Israelites, together with the ' mixed 
multitude,' E.xii.38, to the entire popu- 
lation of London, which was 2,362^36, 
by the census of 1851, increased to 
2,803,035, by that of 1861. 

24. This vast body of people, then, 
received on this occasion, and on other 
similar occasions, as we are told, an 
express command from Jehovah Him- 
self, to assemble 'at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation.' Of 
course, no one would suppose that every 
individual would be able to attend such 
a summons, or would be expected to do 
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so. Many might be prevented by sick- 
ness, many by accidental circumstances, 
and others by other claims of duty. 
Yet still the number of persons implied 
in the expression, 'all the Congrega- 
tion,' the ' whole Assembly,' must smrely 
be understood to bear some reasonable 
proportion to the whole number. At all 
events, the great body of the 603,650 
warriors oughty we must believe, to have 
obeyed such a Divine command, and 
hastened to present themselves at the 
*door of the Tabemade of the Congre- 
gation.' 

26. And so says Dr. McCaul, Ex- 
amination of Fart /, ^.17, — 

The whole congregation was convoked or 
gammoned— [i.«. * not merely the 600,000 adult 
males, bat women and children,' as he ' freely 
admits.'] And all thus convoked, who were 
not prevented, turned out of their tents to 
assist at a great national ceremony, the con- 
wcration of Aaron's I^esthood. 

Supposing, then, with him, ^.18,-^ 

that as many as could of this great multi- 
tude stood- at the door,— that the princes, 
elders, and oflBcers, had the precedency,— that 
theieetstood b^iind and about, with theirf aces 
tamed to the Tabernacle, knowing what was 
going on, and expecting some manifestation 
of the Lord's Presence, — 
let us try to realise more distinctly, by 
the aid of a numerical example, to what 
this statement amounts, — the prodigi- 
ous number of people here concerned, 
and the incredibility of the fact which 
is here narrated. 

26. Now the whole width of the 
Tabernacle was 10 cubits or 18 feet, 
reckoning the cubit at 1*824 feet, and 
its length was 30 cubits or 54 feet. 
Allowing two feet in width for each 
fail-grown man, nine men could just 
have stood in front of it. Supposing, 
then, that *all the Congregation' of 
adult males in the prime of life 
had given due heed to the Divine 
Smnmons, and had hastened to take 
their stand, side by side, as closely as 
possible, in front of the whole end of 
the Tabernacle, in which the door or 
entrance was, they would have reached, 
allowing 18 inches between each rank 
of nine men, for a distance of more 
than 100,000 feet, — in fact, nearly 
tuHMty mUes! or, if we reckon, with 
Dr. McCauii, the old men, women, and 
children, for a distance of more than 
sixty mUes / It is surely inconceivable 



that such an enormous congregation — 
the warriors alone being nearly twice 
the whole population of Manchester, 
— should have been summoned expressly 
by Jehovah Himself, to attend for the 
purpose of witnessing a ceremony, 
taking place in a tent eighteen paces 
long and six wide, which could only 
have been seen by a few standing at 
the door. 

27. * These he the xoordi wftich Moses spake unto 
all Israel: D.i.l. 

• And Moses called all Jsraely and said unto 
them: D.v.l. 

• And qftentard Tie read all the words of the 
Law, tJie blessings and the cursings, according to 
all that which is tcritten in the Hook of the Law. 
There was not a word of all that Moses com- 
mandedf which Joshua read not before all the 
Congregation of Israel, v>ith the women, and the 
lime ones, and the strangers thai were conversant 
among them: Jo.viii.d4,35. 

We have just seen that ' all the Con- 
gregation of Israel, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the strangers 
that were conversant among them,' 
may be reasonably compared to the 
whole population of London. How, 
then, is it conceivable that a man should 
do what Joshua is here said to have 
done, unless, indeed, the reading every 
' word of all that Moses commanded,' 
with 'the blessings and cursings, ac- 
cording to all that is written in the 
book of the Law,' was a mere dumb 
show, without the least idea of those 
most solemn words being heard by those 
to whom they were addressed ? For, 
surely, no human voice, unless strength- 
ened by a miracle of which the Scrip- 
ture tells us nothing, could have reached 
the ears of such an enormous body of 
people, howerer they might be arranged. 
Under favourable circumstances, many 
thousands, perhaps, might hear the 
voice of a speaker. But imagine the 
whole population of London addressed 
at one time by one man I 

28. It may be said, indeed, that 
only a portion of this great host was 
really present, though 'all Israel' is 
spoken of. And this might hare been 
allowed without derogating from the 
general historical value of the book, 
though, of course, not without impeach- 
ing the literal accuracy of the Scripture 
narrative, which by some is so stt^ww- 
ously maintained. BnttVie ^ot^ ^^ior^^ 
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quoted from Joshua are so comprehen- 
sive, as to imply that, at least, the 
great body of the Congregation was 
present, and not only present, but able 
to hear the words of awful moment 
which Joshua addressed to them. And 
the expressions of D.xxix.10,11, are 
stiU more decisive on this point : — 

* Ye stand this dap, all of you, before Je- 
Tiovah your Ood, — your captains of your tribes, 
your elders, and your officers, all the men of 
Israel,— your little ones, your wives, and the 
stranger that is in thy Camp, from the 
l^ewerof thy wood imto the drawer of thy 
water.' 

29. Thus in the * Morning Herald ' 
report of the entrance of Gabibaldi 
into London there occurs the following 
passage : — 

London turned out io a man — and a woman 
—and a child— tdong the route from Nine 
Elms to Stafford House. 

We accept this as a fair rhetorical 
description of the immense mass of 
people, which welcomed the Italian 
hero; though even that enormous 
crowd was after all but a small fraction 
of * all London ; ' and we will suppose 
that, when Moses 'called all Israel,* 
D.xxix.2. to hear his last words, the 
numbers who attended at the summons, 
and who are recognised in the above pass- 
age, D.xxix.10,11, as actually standing 
before him, did not in reality exceed 
some such small fraction of the whole 
population of Israel. Yet who could 
l)elieve that Garibaldi addressed at 
one time the multitude of human 
beings, that crowded the roads for 
three miles, from Nine Elms to St. 
James's Park?— or that a host like 
this, large enough to throng Hyde 
Park from one end to the other, could 
have assembled— much less, could have 
been summoned to assemble — in order 
that a few standing in front might 
witness what was passing at the door 
of his host's house in Prince's Gate ? 
In short, while it is conceivable that 
a later writer, imagining such scenes 
as these, may have employed such ex- 
agge^'ated expressions as occur in the 
above passages, it cannot be. believed 
that an eye-witness, with the actual 
facts of the case before him, could have 
expressed himself in such extravagant 
language. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

THE CAMP AND THE FBIEST'S DUTIES. 

30. *And the skin of the bullock, and all Ms 
flesh, with his head, and with his legs, and hit 
inwards, and his dung, even the whole bullock, 
shall he (the Priest) carry forth without Oie 
Camp, unto a clean place, where the ashes are 
poured out, and bum him on the wood with fire. 
Where the ashes are poured out, there shall he 
be burnt: LAY. 11,12. 

* And the Priest shall putonhis linen garment, 
and his linen breeches shall he put upon his 
flesh, and take up the ashes which the Are hath 
consumed with the burnt offering on the Altar, 
and he shall put them beside the AUar. And he 
shall put off his garments, and put on other gar- 
ments, and carry forth the cuhes without the 
Camp unto acleanplace,* L.vi.10Jl. 

"We have seen (23) that the whole 
population of Israel at the Exodus 
may be reckoned at two millions. Now 
we cannot well allow for a living man, 
with room for his cooking, sleeping, and 
other necessaries and conveniences of 
life, less than three or four times the 
space required for a dead one in his 
grave. And even then the different 
ages and sexes would be very disagree- 
ably crowded together. Let us allow, 
however, for each person on the average 
three times 6 feet by 2 feet, the size of a 
coffin fot a full-grown man, — ^that is, 
let us allow for each person 36 square 
feet or four square yards. Then it fol- 
lows that for two millions of people, 
(without making any allowance for the 
Tabernacle itself, and its Court, and the 
44,000 Levites, male and female, N.iii. 
39, * who pitched round about it,* N.i. 
53,) the Camp must have covered, the 
people being crowded as thickly as 
possible, an area of 8,000,000 square 
yards, or more than 1,652 acres of 
ground. 

3 1 . Upon this very moderate estimate, 
then, (which in truth is far within the 
mark,) we must imagine a vast encamp- 
ment of this extent^ swarming with 
people, more than a mile and a half 
across in each direction, with the Taber- 
nacle in the centre. And so says Jose- 
PHUS, Ant. III.xii.5 : — 

It was like a well-appointed market ; and 
everything was there ready for sale in due 
order ; aud all sorts of artificers were in the 
shops ; and it resembled nothing so much as a 
city, that sometimes was moveable, and some- 
times was fixed. 

Thus the refuse and ashes of these 
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tacnfices vould have had to be carried 
ont for a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile. And it would seem, from the 
second of the passages above quoted, 
that the Priest himself in person was to 
do this, or, at least, to superintend the 
business of doing it. From the outside 
also of this great camp, wood and 
water would have had to be fetched 
for all purposes, i^ indeed, such sup- 
plies of wood or water, for the wants of 
such a multitude as this, could have 
been found at all in the wilderness, — 
under Sinai, for instance, where they 
are said to have encamped for nearly 
twelve months together. How much 
wood would remain in such a neigh- 
bourhood, after a month's consumption 
of the city of London, even at mid- 
summer? And the 'ashes,* &c., of 
the whole camp, for a population like 
that of London, would have had to be 
canied out in like manner, through 
the midst of the crowded mass of 
people. . They could not surely all 
have gone outside the camp for the 
necessities of nature. There were the 
aged and infirm, women in childbirth, 
.sick persons, and young children, who 
could not have done this. 

32. But, indeed, the very fact> that 
provisions for ensuring cleanliness, such 
as that laid down in I).xxiii.l2-14, — 

• for Jdiovah thy God walketh in the midst 
of thy camp; therefore shall thy camp be 
holy, that He see no nnclean thing in thee, 
and turn away from thee,' — 
would have b§en so limited in their 
application, is itself a very convincing 
. pioof of the unhistorical character of 
the whole narrative. It is true that this 
particular direction is laid down, as 
appears from the context, with special 
reference to a moveable camp of soldiers 
engaged in a military expedition. Yet 
how much more necessary niust some 
such a provision have been, for the 
. vast stationary camp of two millions ? 
Or, rather, how is it conceivable that 
such a camp could have existed with- 
out any sewage arrangements, without 
- even lie assistance for this purpose of 
a small running stream of water ? And 
what would such a stream have been 
to the whole population of London ? 

33. But how huge does this difficulty 
leocmie, if, instead of taking the exces- j 



sively cramped area of 1652 acres, less 
than three square miles, for such a 
Camp as this, we take the more reason- 
able allowance of the Eev. T. Scott, who 
says, ' this encampment is computed tQ 
have formed a moveable city of twelve 
miles square* that is, about the size of 
London itself, — as it might well be. 
considering that the population was as 
large as that of London, and that in 
the Hebrew tents there were no first, 
second, third, and fourth stories, no 
crowded garrets and underground erf- 
lars ! In that case, the of&l of these 
sacrifices would have had to be carried 
a distance of six miles ; and the same 
difficulty would have attended each of 
the other transactions above-mentioned. 
In fact, we have to imagine the Priest* 
having himself to convey, — we may 
suppose, with the help or by the handfl 
of others, — ^from St. Paul's to the out- 
skirts of the Metropolis, the 'skin, and 
flesh, and head, ana legs, and inwards, 
and dung, even the whole bullock,' and 
the people having to carry out thdf 
rubbish in like manner, and bring in 
their daily supplies of water and fael^ 
after first cutting down the latte^ 
where they could &id it I Further, we 



• There probably was at Jerosalem tome 
place * ontBide the camp,' i.e. outside the wall 
of the city, where * the ashes were ponred ont^' 
and whither, in Davids or Solomon* $ time and 
afterwards, the remains of certain sacrifices 
were actuaJly carried, by one or more of the 
officiating priests or their attendants. Sea 
2Ch.xxiz.16, * and the priests went into thi9 
inner part of the House of Jehovah, and 
brought out all the nncleanness that they found 
in the Temple of Jehovah into the court of the 
House of Jehovah. And the Levites took it, 
to carry it abroad into the brook Kidron.' And 
compare Heb.xiii.11,12,— ' For the bodies of 
those beajste, whose blood is brought into the 
sanctuary by the High Priest for sin, a^ 
burned without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, 
that He might sanctdfjr the people with His 
own blood, suffered ioithout (he gate,* 

It is inconceiyable that any lawgiver, wiOi 
(he actual camp before him^ as large and popu- 
lous as London, could have laid down snc^ 
directions as those in L.iv.ll,12.vi.l0,ll, for 
the priest. It is, however, conceivable that 
a writer, living (suppose) in DavicPe or 
Solomon's days, and wishing to connect t^e 
practices which actually existed in those times 
with those which might be supposed to have 
existed in the wilderness,— not haying, there- 
fore, the Camp itself before his eyes, but 
only imagining the state of things in questiqa 
—should, for want of due comajiet&Uow^XstKV^ 
committed such an inadverteofie «a\2Q^ v 

c 
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have to imagine half a million of men 
going out dedly, — ^the 22,000 Levites 
for a distance of six milea^ — ^from St. 
Paul's to the suburbs, for the common 
necessities of nature ! 

CHAPTER V. 

THB I8BABL1TB8 NUICBBBBD, D-WBLUNG 
IN TENTS, AND ABMBD. 

34. Thb Israblitbs numbbrsd. 

* And Jehovah tpake unto MoseSf saying. 
When thou takest the sum of the children of Israel 
qfter theirnumber, then shall thejf give every ntan 
a ransom for his soul unto Jehovah when thou 
numberest them, that there be no plague among 
them when thou numberest them. This Ouy shall 
give, every one thatpassdh among them thai are 
number^, hd^fa shekel after the shekel of the 
Oanduaryi (a shekel is twenty gerahs;) an ha{f 
shekel shall be the offering of JehovahJ E.xzz. 

The expression, 'shekel of the Sanc- 
tuary,* in the above passage, or, as 
some render it, 'sacred shekel,* could 
hardly have been used in this way 
until there was a Sanctuary or sacred 
(ystem in existence, or, rather, until it 
had been some time in existence, and 
•such a phrase had become familiar in 
the mouths of the people. Whereas 
here it is put into the mouth of Jehovah, 
speaking to Moses on Mount Sinai, six 
or seven months before the Tabernacle 
was made. Some, however, suppose 
that the words *a shekel is twenty 
gerahs,' which appear like a later note 
of explanation, are a Divine definition 
of the shekel for the first time. 

35. But these words direct that, 
whenever a numbering of the people 
should take place, each one that is 
numbered should pay a * ransom for his 
soul* of half a shekel. Now in E.xxxviii. 
26 we read of such a tribute being 
paid, — 

*A bekah for every man, that Is, half a 
Bhdcel after the shdcel of the Sanctuary, for 
every one that went to be nnmbered, from 
twenty years old and upward.' 

Here, then, it seems, the atonement- 
money is collected; but nothing is 
said of any census being taken. On 
the other hand, in N.Ll-46, more than 
six months after the date of the former 
occasion, we have an account of a very 
/ormal numbering of the people, the 
result being given for each particular 



tribe, and the total number summed 
up at the end. And here, therefore^ 
the census is made, but there is no in- 
dication of any atonement-money being 
paid. The omission in each case might 
be considered, of course, as accidental, 
it being supposed that, in the first in- 
stance, the numbering really took place^ 
and in the second the tribute was paid, 
though neither circumstance is men- 
tioned. 

36. But then it is surprising that 
the number of adult males should have 
been identically the same (603,550) on 
the first occasion as it was half a year 
afterwards. And each account pro- 
fesses to be a strictly accurate account 
of the numbers in question, — ^the first 
being checked, as it were, and verified, 
thrice over, in E.xxxviii, vis, in t;.25, 
where the sUver paid is reckoned in 
talents and shekels, in t;.26, where the 
number of men is given, and in i;.27,28, 
where the separate portions of silver 
are specified, which were devoted to 
different purposes, — and the second 
being verified, in like manner, by the 
numbers of the tribes being repeated 
twice over, and summed up in differ- 
ent ways, N.i,ii. 

37. In this interval of six months, had 
none arrived at maturity, i,e, * twenty 
years,* N.i.3, who would be numbered 
at the census, but would not have paid 
the atonement-money ? Or, of those 
who had died or become superannuated 
in this interval, out of a population as 
large as that of London, where the 
mortality (of all ages) is 1250 weekly, 
were there none who had paid the 
* atonement-money,* but would not be 
numbered at the census? Or must 
we suppose that the number of super- 
numeraries in the one case was miracu- 
lously ordered so as to exactly biJance 
that in the other ? 

38. Thb Isbaelitbs owblung in 

TENTS. 

* Take ye every man for them which are in 
his tents: E.xvi.16. 

Here we find that, immediately after 
their coming out of Egypt, the people 
were provided with tents, — cumbrous 
articles to have been carried, when 
they fied out in haste, — 

* TaMng tLebc dough, before it was leavened, 
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ihflir kneading-troaghs being bound up in 
tfadr clothes upon their shoulders/ E.xii.34. 

It is true, this statement conflicts 
strangely with that in L.xxiii.42,43, 
where it is assigned as a reason for 
their 'dwelling in booths' for seven 
days at the Feast of Tabernacles, — 

'That your generations may know that I 
made tiie childrai of Israel to dwell in booths, 
when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt' 

39. There is no indication, however, 
in the stoiy that they ever did live in 
booths, nor is it conceivable when they 
ooold have done so. For it cannot 
sorely be supposed that, in the hurry 
and confusion of this flight, they had 
time to cut down ' boughs and bushes ' 
to make booths of, if even there were 
tzees from which to cut them. But, 
however this may be, they must have 
needed from the first some kind of 
shelter from the heat and cold, and 
privacy in some way or other for the 
necessities of social life. And we are 
required to believe that the^ had tents, 
at all events, as these are repeatedly 
mentioned in the story; whereas booths 
are only spoken of in this single passage 
of the book of Leviticus. 

40. Now, allowing ten persons for 
each tent^— -(a Zulu hut inNatal contains 
on an average only three and a half,) — 
two millions of people would require 
200,000 tents. How then did they ac- 
quire these ? Had they provided this 
enormous number in expectation of 
marching, when all their request was 
to be allowed to go * for three days into 
the wilderness,' E.v.3 ? For they were 
not living in tents in the land of Egypt, 
as we gather from the fact, that they 
were to take of the blood of the paschal 
lamb, and ' strike it on the two side- 
postSf and on the lintel or upper door- 
post,* of their houses, E.xii.7, and none 
of them was to * go out at the door of 
his house until the morning,' v.22. 

41. But, further, if they had had 
these tents, how could they have carried 
them? They could not have borne 
them on their shoulders, since these 
were already occupied with other 
burdens. And these burdens them- 
selves were by no means insignifi- 
cant. For, beside* their 'kneading 
tmi^ffbs^' with the dough unleavened, I ou4'o/ Upland of kgypC E,iiVi.Y8r. 
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' bound up in their clothes upon their 
shoulders,' as well as all other neces- 
saries for daily domestic use, for sleep- 
ing, cooking, &c, there were the in- 
fants and young children, who could 
scarcely have gone on foot twenty miles 
a day as the story requires ; there were 
the aged and infirm persons, who must 
have likewise needed assistance ; they 
must have carried also those goods of 
various kinds, which they brought out 
of their treasures so plentifully for the 
making of the Tabernacle ; and, above 
all this, they must have taken with them 
grain or flour enough for at least a 
rmntKs use, since they had no manna 
given to them till they came into the 
wilderness of Sin, — 

*0n the fifteenth day of the second month 
after their departing out of the land of Egypt/ 
E.xvi.l. 

42. There were the catHe certainly, 
which might have been turned to some 
account for this purpose, if trained to 
act as pack-oxen. But then what a 
prodigious numbier of trained oxen 
would have been needed to carry these 
200,000 tents! One ox will carry 
120 lbs., and a canvas tent, *that will 
hold two people and a fair quantity of 
luggage,' weighs from 25 to 40 lbs. 
(Galton's Art of Travel, je>j5.33,177). 
Of such tents as the above, with poles, 
pegs, &c., a single ox might, possibly, 
carry ./bwr, and even this would require 
50,000 oxen. But these would be of 
the lightest modem material, whereas 
the Hebrew tents, we may suppose, 
were made of hair, E.xxvi.7, xxxvi.l4, 
or, rather, of s^*zw, E.xxvi.l4, xxxvi.l9, 
and were, therefore, of course, much 
heavier. Also, these latter were family 
tents, not made merely for soldiars or 
travellers, and required to be very much 
larger for purposes of conmion decency 
and convenience. One ox, perhaps, 
might have carried one such a tent, 
large enough to accomodate ten per- 
sons, with its apparatus of pole and 
cords: and thus they would have needed 
for this purpose 200,000 oxen. But 
oxen are not usually trained to carry 
goods upon their backs as pack-oxen, 
and will by no means do so if untrained. 

43. The Isra-elites juiced. 
The children of hrael mni up lvaTi«M*.ak 
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The Hebrew word which is here 
rendered * harnessed/ appears to mean 
* armed ' or * in battle array,' in all the 
other passages where it occurs, viz. — ' 

Jo.i.l4, *But ye shall pass before yonr 
brethren armed, all the mighty men of valour, 
and help them ; 

Jo.iv.l2, * And the children of Eeuben, and 
the children of Gad, and half the tribe of 
Manasseh, passed over armed before the chil- 
dren of Israel, as Moses spake nnto them ; 

Ju.vii.ll, *Then went he down, with 
Fhurah his servant, unto the outside of the 
armed men that were in the host.' 

44. It is, however, inconceivable that 
this down-trodden, oppressed people 
should have been allowed by Pharaoh 
to possess arms, so as to turn out 
at a moment's notice 600,000 armed 
men. If such a mighty host, — nearly 
nine times as great as the whole 
of "Wellington's army at Waterloo, 
^69,686 men, Alison's History ofEu- 
rope, xix.p.401), — ^had had arms in 
theur hands, would they not have risen 
long ago for their liberty, or, at all 
events, would there have been no 
danger of their rising? Besides, the 
warriors formed a mstinct caste in 
Egypt, as Herodotus tells us, ii. 165, — 
'being in number, when they are most 
numerous, 160,000, none of whom learn any 
mechanical art, but aiiply themselves wholly 
to military affairs.' 

Are we to suppose, then, that the Israel- 
ites acquired their arms by 'borrowing' 
on the night of the Exodus ? Nothing 
whatever is said of this, and the idea 
itself is an extravagant one. But, if 
even in this, or in any other, way they 
had come to be possessed of arms, is it 
to be believed that 600,000 armed men, 
in the prime of life, would have cried out 
in panic terror, *sore afraid,' E.xiv.lO, 
wh«i they saw that they were being 
pursued ? 

45. The difficulty of believing this 
has led many commentators to endea- 
vour to explain otherwise, if possible, 
the meaning of the word. Accordingly, 
in the margin of the English Bible we 
find suggested, instead of * harnessed ' 
or 'armed,' in all the above passages 
except Jo.iv.l2, *by five in a rank.' 
And otjjers again explain it to mean 
* by fifties,' as the five thousand were 
arranged in the wilderness of Bethsaida, 
Harkvi.40. 

4d Itym besQCD, however, that 



these meanings of the word will not at 
all suit those other passages. And, 
indeed, by adopting the first of them, we 
should only get rid of one difficulty to 
introduce another quite as formidable. 
For, if 600,000 men marched out of 
Egypt * five in a rank,* allowing a yard 
for marching room between each rank, 
they must have formed a column 68 
miles long, and it would have taken 
several days to have started them all 
off| instead of their going out alto- 
gether *that self-same day,' E.xiL 
41,42,51. On the second suppositioii^ 
they might have formed a colnmii 
seven miles long, which was certainty' 
possible in the open, undulating, desert 
between Cairo and Suez. But it can- 
not surely be supposed that the strong; 
able-bodied, men kept regular ranks, 
as if marching for war, when they 
were only hasting out of Egypt, 
and when their services must nave 
been so much required for the assist- 
ance of the weaker members of their 
families, the women and children, the 
sick, infirm, and aged. 

47. It has been suggested, indeed, 
that the Hebrew word may have been 
used originally of warriors, with refer- 
ence to their marching in ranks of 
five or fifty, but may here b6 used in a 
metaphorical sense, to express the idea 
that they went out of Egypt * with a 
high hand,' E.xiv.8, in a spirited and 
orderly manner, not as a mere hurry- 
ing, confused, rabble. 

48. But, if this be admitted, we must 
still ask where did they get the armour, 
with which, about a month afterwards, 
they fought the Amalekites, E.xvii. 
8-13, and * discomfited them with the 
edge of the sword'? And whence 
came the 'swords ' and * weapons ' men- 
tioned in Ejcxxii.27, D.i.41 ? It may, 
perhaps, be said that they had stripped 
the Egyptians, whom they saw * lying 
dead upon the sea-shore,' E.xiv.30. 
And so writes JosEPHTJS-4«^.II.xvi.6 : — 

On the next day, Moses gathered together 
the weapons of the Egyptians, which were 
brought to the camp of the Hebrews by the 
current of the sea and the force of the winds 
assisting it. And he conjectured that this 
also happened by Divine Providence, that ao 
they might not bo destitute of weapons. 

I It is plain that Josephub had per* 
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ceived the difficulty. The Bible-storj, 
however, says nothing about this strip- 
ping of tlie dead, as surely it must havL' 
done, if it really took place. And, 
though body-armour might have beeu 
obtained in this way, would sword ?^ 
and spears, and shields, in any number, 
have been washed upon the shore by 
the wares, or have been retained, still 
grasped in the hands of drowning men Y 
49. If, then, the historical veracity of 
this part of the Pentateuch is to be main- 
tained, we must believe that 600,00r) 
men in the prime of life, of whom some 
portion at least were armed, hail, 
by reason of their long servitude, l>(^- 
come so debased and inhuman in their 
cowardice, — (and yet they fought 
bravely enough with Amalek a mont Tj 
aftenwds,) — that they could not strike* 
a single blow for their wives and chi 1 - 
dren, if not for their own lives and 
liberties, but could only weakly wall, 
and murmur against Moses, saying, — 
'It had been better for us to eerre the 
Egyptians, than that we should die in tho^ 
wilderness.' £.ziy.l2. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THB INSTITUTION OP THE PASSOVER. 

50. * l^en Motes called for all the elders <^ 
Israel, and said unto /A«m, J>rauf out^ and tak^ 
you a lamb according to pour /amines^ and ktif 
the jpassover. And ye shall take a bunch fj 
hyssop, and dip U in thebloodthatisin ihehason, 
and strike the lintel and the two side-posts mih 
the blood that is in the bason ; and none of yc^u 
sheM 90 out at the door of his house until t/u- 
morning. . . . And the children of Israel went 
away, cmd did as Jehovah had commanded Jiostji 
and Aaron: so did they: E.zii.21-28. 

That is to say, in one single day, the 
whole immense population of Israel, n^ 
large as that of London, was instructed 
to keep the Passover, and actually di^l 
keep it. I have said *in one singles 
day * ; for the first notice of any sueli 
Feast to be kept is given in v. 3 of thi& 
very chapter, and we find it written in 
«.12,— 

* I will pass through the land of Egypt th h 
night, and will smite all the first-bom in the 
l^d of Egypt, both man and beast' 

61. It is true that the story, as it 
now stands, with the directions about 
* taking' the lamb on the tenth day, 
and 'keeping* it till the fourteenth, 
is perplexing and contradictory. But 
this is only one of nmny similar phe- 



nomena, arising, as will appear here- 
after, from interpolations Imving been 
made by a later writer in the original 
document. 

Let us now see what the above state- 
ment really implies, when translated 
into simple every-day matter of fact. 

52. * Moses ctdled for all the elders 
of Israel.' 

We must suppose, then, that the 
'elders' must have lived somewhere 
near at hand. But where did the two 
millions live? And how could the 
order, to keep the Passover, have been 
conveyed, with its minutest particulars, 
to each individual household in this 
vast community, in one day, — ^rather, 
in twelve hours, since Moses received 
the command on the very same day, 
on which they were to kill the Pass- 
over at even, E.xii.6 ? , 

53. It must be observed that it was 
absolutely necessary that the notice 
should be distinctly given to each 
separate family. For it was a matter 
of life and death. Upon the due per- 
formance of the Divine command it 
depended whether Jehovah should 
' pass-over,* i. e. * stride across,* the 
threshold, (Is.xxxi.5,) and protect the 
house from the angel of death, or not. 

54. And yet the whole matter was 
perfectly new to them. The specific 
directions, — about choosing the lamb, 
killing it at even, sprinkling its blood, 
eating it with unleavened bread, — 
'not raw, nor sodden at all with water, 
but roast with fire,' * with their loins girded, 
their shoes on their feet, and their staff in 
their hand,' — 

were now for thefirst time communicated 
to Moses, by him to the elders, and by 
them to the people. These directions, 
therefore, could not have been conveyed 
by any mere sign, intimating that tiey 
were now to carry into execution some- 
thing about which they had been in- 
formed before. They must be plainly 
and fully delivered to each individual 
head of a family, or to a number of 
them gathered together ; though these, 
of course, might be ordered to assist in 
spreading the intelligence to others, 
but so that no single household should 
be left tminformed upon the matter. 

54. This would, of comae, be dsme 
TJiost easily, if we co\]l<i svn^^&e ^iiwiX 
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the "whole Hebrew community lived as 
closely together as possible, in one 
great city. In that case, we should 
have to imagine a message of this 
nature, upon which life and death de- 
pended, conveyed, without fail, to every 
single family in a population as large 
as that of London, between sunrise and 
sunset, — and that, too, without their 
having had any previous notice what- 
ever on the subject, and without any 
preparations having been made before- 
hand to facilitate such a communica- 
tion. 

66. Further, we are told that — 

* Every woman was to borrow of her neigh- 
bour, and of her that sojoamed in her house, 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, and rai- 
ment.' B.iii.22. 

From this it would seem to follow 
that the Hebrews were regarded as 
living in the midst of the ^yptians, 
mixed up freely with them in their 
dwellings. And this appears to be 
confirmed by the statement, E.xii.36,36, 
that, when suddenly summoned to de- 
part, they hastened, at a moment's no- 
tice, to * borrow ' in all directions from 
the Egyptians, and collected such a 
vast amount of treasure, in a very short 
space of time, that they * spoiled the 
Egyptians.' 

66. But the supposition of their bor- 
rowing in this way, even if they lived 
in such a city, involves prodigious diffi- 
culties. For the city, in that case, 
could have been no other than Rameses 
itself, from which they started, E.xii.37, 
a * treasure-city,' which they had ' built 
for Pharaoh,' E.i.ll — doubtless, there- 
fore, a well-built city, not a mere 
collection of mud-hovels. But, if the 
Israelites lived in such a city together 
with the Egyptians, it must have been 
even larger than London, and the 
difficulty of communication would have 
been thereby greatly increased. For 
we cannot suppose that the humble 
dwellings of these despised slaves were 
in closest contiguity with the mansions 
of their masters. And, in fact, several 
of the miracles, especially that of the 
* thick darkness,' imply that the abodes 
of the Hebrews were wholly ajpart from 
those of the Egyptians, however difficult 
it may be to conceive how, \mder such 
circumstances, each woman could have 



borrowed from her that * sojourned in 
her house.' Thus we should have now 
to imagine the time that would be 
required for the poorer half of London 
going hurriedly to borrow from the 
richer half, in addition to their other 
anxieties in starting upon such a sudden 
and momentous expedition. 

67. The story, however, will not allow 
us to suppose that they were living in 
any such city at all. Having so large 
flocks and herds, 'even very mndi 
cattle,' E.xii.38, many of them must 
have lived scattered over the large extent 
of grazing-ground, required under their 
circumstances; and, accordingly, they 
are represented as still living in * the 
land of Groshen,' E.ix.26. But how 
large must have been the extent of this 
land? We can form some judgment 
on this point by considering the num- 
ber of kmbs, which (accoiSing to the 
story) must have been killed for the 
Passover, for which the command was, — 

They shall take to them every man a 
lamb, according to the house of their fathers, 
a lamb for an house : and, if the household be 
too little for the lamb, let him and his neigh- 
bour, next unto his house, take it aocoiding 
to the number of the souls ; every man, ac- 
cording to his eating, shall make your count 
for the lamb, E.xiL3,4. 

68. Now JosBPHus (Jew. War, "VT. 
ix.3) reckons ten persons on an average 
for each lamb ; but, he says, ' many of 
us are twenty in a company.* Evstz 
allows fifteen or twenty. Taking ten as 
the average number, two millions of 
people would require about 200,000 
lambs ; taking twenty, they would re- 
quire 100,000. Let us take the mean 
of these, and suppose that they re- 
quired 150,000. And these were to be 
all • male lambs of the first year,' E.xii.6. 
We may assume that there were as many 
female lambs of the first year, making 
300,000 lambs of the first year alto- 
gether. 

69. But these were not all. For, if 
the 150,000 lambs that were killed for 
the Passover comprised all the males 
of that year, there would have been no 
rams left of that year for the increase 
of the flock. And, as the same thing 
would take place in each successive 

I year, there would never be any rams 
or wethers, but ewe-sheep innumerable. 
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Instead, then, of 150,000, we may sup- 
pose 200,000 male lambs of the first 
year, and 200,000 female lambs, making 
400,000 lambs of the first year alto- 
gether. Now a sheepmaster, experi- 
enced in Australia and Natal, informs 
me that the total number of sheep, in 
an ttverage flock of all ages, will be 
about ^tie tifnes that of the increase in 
one season of lambing. So that 400,000 
lambs of the first year implies a flock 
of 2,000,000 sheep and lambs of all 
ages. Taking, then, into account the 
£M*t, that they had also large herds, 
• even very much catUe,' we may fairly 
leekon that the Hebrews, though so 
much oppressed, must hare possessed at 
this time, according to the story, more 
than two millions of sheep and oxen. 

60. What extent of land, then, would 
all these have required for pasturage ? 
IbTing made enquiries on the subject 
from ei^rienced sheepmasters, I flnd 
that in New Zealand there are a few 

rs, where sheep can be kept two to 
acre; in other places, one can be 
kept per acre ; but^ generally, two acres 
are ooliged to be allowed for one sheep. 
Another writes as follows : — 

In AudrdUa^ some sheep-rtms are estimated 
to cazry cne ebeep to an acre, and theee, I 
tbink, are of the 6e<^ quality. Others are esti- 
mated at different numbers of acres to a sheep, 
until as many as five acres are allowed for one 
aheep by the Government, for the purposes of 
■11 iiiiiiirint Jfatal is able to support a much 
gnofeer number, principally from its climate, 
aa well as from the fact that the proportion of 
good land is incomparably greater with refer- 
ence to the extent of poor land. But I think 
that I am within the mark, when I say that 
Orve flbeep will hereafter be found to be sup- 
ported by an acre of land. 

Let us allow Jive sheep, or goats, 
Rxii.5, to an acre. Then the flocks 
alone of the Israelites would have re- 
quired 400,000 acres of grazing land, 
— an extent of country considerably 
larger than the whole county of Hert- 
fordshire or Bedfordshire, and more 
than twice the size of Middlesex, — 
besides that which would have been 
required for the herds of oxen. 

61. We must^ then, abandon alto- 
gether the idea of the people living 
together in one city, and must suppose 
a great body of them to have been 
scattered about in towns and villages, 
throughout thewholeland of Goshen, in a 



district of 400,000 acres, that is, twenty* 
Hvt"^ miles square, larger than Hertfbra- 
shir« (391,141 acres). But then the diffi« 
cult J of informing such a populatkm 
would be enormously increased, as well 
KE that of their borrowing, when sum* 
mon«d in the dead of night, E.xii.29-4ld, 
to the extent implied in the story. For, 
even if we supposed the Jirst message, 
to prepare, kill, and eat the Paschal 
li^mb, communicated to the whole 
people within the twelve hours, and 
ucti'd on, when they were abroad in 
full daylight,— or that they actually 
h»d had a previous order, several days 
befute as some suppose, to ' take* the 
kmbs on the tenth day, and *keep* 
them to the fourteenth, — yet how 
could the second notice, to start, have 
bneu so suddenly and completely dr- 
culiited? 

62. Let us look at this matter more 
cbsely. We are told that not one 
WHS *to go out at the door of his 
houae until the morning,* Rxii.22. 
Consequently, they could not have 
known anything of what had happened 
In PharaoVs house and city, as also 
among his people throughout the whole 
'land of Eg3i)t/ E.xii.29, until the 
summons from Moses, or, at least, the 
news of the event, reached each in- 
dividual house. The whole popula- 
tion of Hertfordshire, by the census of 
13r51, was considerably under 200,000 
(167,298). We are to imagine then 
itg towns and villages increased more 
than tenfold in size or in number. 
Aucl then we are to believe that every 
awgXe household, throughout the entire 
oouDty, was warned in twelve hours to 
keep the Feast of the Passover, was 
t<iught how to keep it, and actually did 
kvep it I 

03. Or, even if we suppose that they 
wore warned and taught to keep the 
FaHsover some days previously, yet 
still the story represents that this vast 
pnptdation, spread over a large extent 
of coimtry,* was warned again suddenly 
at midnight, to start in hurried flight 

• Allowing even that one lamb or kid sof- 
nnni for a hundred peraong, as some have 
Et-^si rted, it would still follow, as above, that 
the fieople would be spread ov^b%,^^«fiSKaQ\ 
laud. 
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for the wilderness, and started in obedr 
ence to the order, after * borrowing * of 
their masters /jewels' and * raiment,' — 
when each family was shut up closely 
in its own house, and strictly forbidden 
to come out of it till summoned, and 
they could not, therefore, communicate 
the tidings freely, as by day, &om one 
person to a number of others. That 
they did start suddenly in 'hurried 
flight,' according to the story, is mani- 
fest from the statement in E.xii.39, — 

' They baked tmleayened cakes of the dough 
which they brought forth out of Egypt, for it 
was not leavened ; because they were thrust 
out of Egypt, and could not tarry, neiffier had 
they prepared thenuelvet any victual,* 

CHAPTER vrr. • 

THB MABCH OUT OF BOYFT. 

64. \And the ehiidren ((f Israel journeyed 
from Rameses to Succoth, about six hundred 
Otousand on foot that were men, besides children. 
And a mixed multitude went up also vnih them, 
hnd flocks and herds, even very mMch catOe,' E. 
Xii.87,88. 

. It appears from N.i. 3,ii. 32, that these 
•.'six hundred thousand on foot, were the 
lOaen in the prime of life, — 

* From twenty years old and upward, aU 
that were able to go forth to war in Israel.' 

And, (as we have seen,) this large 
number of able-bodied warriors implies 
a total population of, at least, two mil- 
lions. Here, then, we have this vast 
body of people of all ages, summoned 
to start, according to the story, at a 
moment's notice, and actually started, 
not one being left behind, together with 
all their multitudinous flocks and herds, 
■which must (60) have been spread out 
over a district as large as a good-sized 
English county. I do not hesitate to 
declare this statement to be utterly in- 
credible and impossible. Were an 
English village of (say) two thousand 
people to be called suddenly to set out in 
this way, with old people, women, young 
children, and infants, what indescrib- 
able distress there would be! But 
what shall be said of a thousand times 
as many ? And what of the sick and 
infirm, or the women in recent or im- 
minent childbirth, in a population like 
that of London, where the births* are 



* The births in London, for a week taken 
at random {Times, Sept. 3, 1862), were 1,852, 
aad the deaths, 1,147, 



264 a day, or about one ewry five 
minutes! 

65. But this is but a very small part 
of the difficulty. We are required to 
believe that, in one single day, the 
order to start was communicated sud- 
denly, at midnight, to every single 
family of every town and village^ 
throughout a tract of country as large 
as Hertfordshire, but ten times as; 
thickly peopled ; — that, in obedience to 
such Older, having first * borrowed*' 
very largely from their Egyptian neigh- 
bours in all directions, (though, if we 
are to suppose Egyptians occupying the 
sarne territory wiUi the Hebrews, the' 
extent of it must be very much in- 
creased,) they then came m from all 
parts of the land of Goshen to Bameses, 
bringing with them the sick and in- 
firm, the young and the aged ; — ^ftirther,; ' 
that, since receiving the summons, they 
had sent out to gather in all their flocks 
and herds, spread over so wide a dis- 
trict, and had driven them also to 
Bameses; — and, lastly, that having 
done all this, since they were roused at 
midnight, they were started again from 
Bameses that very same day, and 
marched on to Succoth, not leaving a 
single sick or inflrm person, a single 
woman in childbirth, or even a * single 
hoof,' E.X.26, behind them I 

66. And now let us see them on the 
march itself. If we imagine the people 
to have travelled through the open 
desert, in a wide body, fifty men 
abreast, as some suppose to have been 
the practice in the Hebrew armies^ 
then, allowing an interval of a yard 
between each rank, the able-bodied 
warriors alone would have filled up the 
road for about seven mUeSf and the 
whole multitude would have formed a 
dense column more than twenty'two 
miles long, — so that the last of the body 
could not have been started till the front 
had advanced that distance, more than 
two days' journey for such a mixed 
company as this. 

67. And the sheep and cattle — ^these 
must have formed another vast column, 
but obviously covering a much greater 
tract of ground in proportion to their 
number, as they would not march, of 
course, in compact order. Henoe the 
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droTO must haTe been lengthened out 
for many long miles. And such grass 
as there was, if not eaten down by the 
first ranks, must have been trodden 
under foot at once and destroyed, by 
those that followed them mile after 
mile. What, then, did those two millions 
of sheep and oxen live upon, during 
this journey firom Barneses to Succotb, 
and from Succoth to Etham, and from 
Etham to the Bed Sea? 

68. Even if we supposed with some, 
contrary to the plain meaning of the 
Scripture, that they did not all ren- 
dezvous at Bameses, but fell into the 
line fiuiher on, on the first day or the 
second, still this would not in reality 
in any way relieve the difficulty, of so 
many miles of people marching with 
so many miles of sheep and oxen. It 
would only throw it on to a farther stage 
of the journey. For when, on the third 
day, they turned aside and * encamped 
by the Sea,* E.xiv.2, what then did 
this enormous multitude of cattle — 
idiether 2,000,000 or (say) 200,000 or 
even 20,000 — ^feed upon ? Kitto, Hist 
of the Jews, p.l77, says, — 

The jonmey to this point had been for the 
most part over a desert, the surface of which 
is oomposed of hard gravel, often strewed 
with pebbles. 

What, again, did they eat the next 
day, when they crossed Uie Sea ? What 
on the next three days, when they 
marched through the wilderness of 
Shur, and * found no water,* E.xv.22 ? 
Of this last stage Kitto says, ib.p.l^l: — 

Their xoad lay over a desert region, sandy, 
gravelly, and stony, alternately. In about 
nine xniles they entered a boundless desert 
plain, called El AH^ white and painfuUy 
glaring to the eye* Proceeding beyond this, 
the groimd became hilly, with sand-hiUs near 
tlie coast. 

69. They had not * prepared for them- 
selves any victual,' E.xii.39 : much 
less, we must believe, had they pre- 
pared food for their cattle. Who, in- 
deed, could suppose that, when they 
started with 'their knieading-trougbs 
bound np in their clothes upon their 
shoulders,' (showing their want of 
carts, &e.f to convey their common 
necessaries,) they carried also bundles 



kneading-troughs ? Afterwards, indeed, 
as they advanced into the wilderness, 
we are told how the peop'e were sup- 
plied with manna, E.xvi. 36. But there 
was no miraculous provision of food for 
the herds and flocks. They were left to 
gather sustenance, as they could, in 
that inhospitable wilderness. We will 
now go on to consider the possibility 
of such a multitude of cattle finding any 
means of support, for forty years, under 
these circumstances. 

CHAPTER Vin. 

TEB FLOCKS AND HERDS IN THB DESERT. 

70. And, first, it is certain that the 
story represents them as possessing 
these flocks and herds during the 
whole of the forty years which they 
spent in the wilderness. Thus, in the 
second year, Moses asks, — 

* Shall the flocks and the herds be slain for 
them to suffice them ? ' K.zi.22. 

And in the fortieth year we read, — 

* The children of Beuben and the children of 
Gad had a very great multitude of cattle,' 
N.amdi.l. 

This, it is true, is said immediately 
after the capture of a great number of 
cattle and sheep from the Midianites, 
N.xxxi. But the spoil in that case was 
divided among all the people. And, 
therefore, if the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad could still be distinguished among 
the rest, as having a great multitude 
of cattle, they must have been so noted 
before the plunder of the Midianites. 
Accordingly, we find that, at the end 
of the Jirst year, they kept the second 
Passover under Sinai, N.ix.5, and, 
therefore, we may presume, had at that 
time, as before, 200,000 male lambs or 
kids of the first year (59) at their com- 
mand, and two millions of sheep and 
oxen close at hand. 

71. Again, it cannot be supposed, as 
some have suggested, that the flocks 
and herds were scattered far and wide, 
during the sojourn of the people in the 
wilderness, and so were able the more 
easily to find pasture. The story says 
nothing, and implies nothing, whatever 
of this; but, as far as it proves any- 



of forage for their flocks and herds ? - thing, it proves the contrary, since we 
Or were the oxen so laden with forage, j find the whole body of tVie peopVa \n>- 
that thejr coald not also cany the } gether, on dl occafiton« specked iu tM 
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history. If, indeed, they had been so 
dispersed, they wonld sxirely have re- 
quired to be guarded, by large bodies 
of armed men, from the attacks of the 
Amalekites, Midianites, and others. 

72. But, even if this was the case dur- 
ing the thirty-seven years, about which 
the story is silent altogether, yet, at all 
events, during nearly twelve months, 
tliey were aU collected under Sinai, 
while the Tabernacle was in process of 
building, at the end of which time the 
second Passover was kept. "We must, 
therefore, conclude that they came to 
Sinai with those immense bodies of 
sheep and oxen, with which, three 
months before, they had set out from 
Egypt. Hence we find the command 
in E.xxxiv.3, — 

* Neither let the flocks nor herds feed before 
that mount.' 

73. Lastly, it cannot be said that the 
state of the country, through which 
they travelled, has undergone any ma- 
terial change &om that time to this. 
It is described as being then what it is 
now, a * desert land,' a * waste howling 
wilderness,' D.xxxii.lO. 

* Why have ye brought up the Congregation 
of Jehovah into this wilderness, that we and 
our cattle should die there ? And wherefore 
have ye made us to come up out of Egypt, to 
bring us unto this evil place ? It is no place 
of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pome- 
granates ; neither U there any water to drink, 
N.xx.4,6. 

From the above passage it appears 
also that the water from the rock did 
not follow them in all places, as some 
have supposed. 

* Beware that thou forget not Jehovah, thy 
God, who led thee through that great and 
terrible Vildemess, wherein were fiery ser- 
pents, and scorpions, and drought, where there 
teas no water, who brought thee forth water 
out of the rock of flint.' D.viii.16. 

' Neither said they, • Where is Jehovah, that 
brought us up out of the land of Egypt, that 
led us through the wilderness, through a land 
of deserts and of pits, through a land of 
drought and of the shadow of death, through 
a land that no man passed through, and where 
no man dwelt ? ' Jer.ii.6. 

74. Let us now see what Dean 
Stanley tells us, first, as to the nature 
of the country, through which the host 
of Israel must have marched from the 
Bed Sea to Sinai. (Sinai and Pales- 
tine.) 

The wind drove us to shore— the shore of 
Arabia and Asia, We landed in a driving 
eand-Btorm, and reached this place, Ayuu- 



Musa, the wells of Moses. It is a strange qwt^ 
this plot of tamarisks, with its eeventesn 
wells, literally an island in the desert, and now 
used as the Bichmond of Suez, a comparison 
which chiefly serves to show what a plaot 
Suez itself must be. Behind that African 
range lay Egypt, with all its wonders,— tto 
green fields of the Nile, the immense dtiea, 
the greatest monuments of human power and 
wisdom. On this Asiatic side begins inwtediatelif 
a wide circle of level desert, stone, and sand^ 
free as air, but with no trace of hmnaa 
habitation or art, where they might wander, 
as far as they saw, for ever and ever. And, 
between the two, rolled the deep waters of tht 
Red Sea, rising and falling with the tides. 
which, except on its shores, none of them 
could have seen,- the tides of the great Indian 
Ocean, unlike the still dead waters of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

The day after leaving Aynn-Hosa was at 
first within sight of the blue channel of the 
Red Sea. But soon Bed Sea and all were lost 
in a sand-storm, which lasted the whole day. 
(I have retained this account of the sand* 
storm, chiefly because it seems to be a pheno- 
menon peculiar to this special region. Yah 
Eqmont, Niebuhr, Miss Marhnsau, all 
noticed it ; and it was just as violent at the 
passage of a friend in 1841, and again ci 
another two months after ourselves in 1853.) 
Imagine all distant objects entirely lost to 
view,— the sheets of sand floating along the 
siurf ace of the desert, like streams of water. 
the whole air filled with a tempest of sand, 
driving in your face like sleet. 

We were, undoubtedly, on the track of tha 
Israelites; and we saw the spring, which 
most travellers believe to be Marah, and fha 
two vallejTs, one of which must almost oer- 
tainly— both perhaps— be Elim. The general 
BcenGTj is either immense plains, [«.«. bare and 
barren plains of sand, as described below,] or, 
latterly, a succession of watercourses, {without 
water, see below,] exactly like the dry bed of a 
Spanish river. These gullies gradually bring 
you into the heart of strange black and white 
moimtains. For the most part the desert was 
absolutely bare. But the two rivals for Blim 
are fringed with trees and shrubs, the ibrst 
vegetation we have met in the desert. First, there 
are the wild palms, successors of the ' three- 
score and ten,' not like those of Egypt or of pio- 
tures, but either dwarf, that is, trunkless, or 
else with savage, hairy trunks, and branobea 
all dishevelled. Then there are the feathery 
tamarisks, here assiuning gnarled boughs ana 
hoary heads, on whose leaves is found what 
the Arabs call manna. Thirdly, there is the 
wild, acacia, but this is also tangled by its 
desert growth into a thicket,— the tree of the 
Burning Bush and the Shittim-wood of the 
Tabernacle. . . A stair of rock taronght na 
into a glorious wady, enclosed between red 
granite mountains, descending precipitously 
upon the sands. I cannot too often repeftt 
that these wadys are exactly like rivers, «p- 
eept in having no water ; and it is this appear- 
ance of torrent-bed and banks, and clefts in 
the rocks for tributary streams, and at times 
even rushes and shrubs fringing their course, 
which gives to the whole wilderness a doubly diy 
and thirsty aspect,— signs of * Water, toater, 
tverywhert, and not a drop to drinfc«* 
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Hen too began ibe onrioos sight of the 
Boantains, streaked from head to foot, as if 
vitii boiUng streams of dark red matter 
poow d over them— leaUy, the igneous fluid 
cpnrted upwards, as they wero heaved firom 
tee ground. The road lay through what 
Moied to bo the ruins, the cinders, of moun- 
tatai caloined to ashes, like the heaps of a 
gigntlo foundry, p.96— 71. 

Ttaefe aan at first sight many appearances, 
vUoh, to an unpractised eye, seem indications 
of toleanio agency. But they are all, it is 
teHsfed, mnaory. The vast heaps, as of 
eskiiied mountains, axe only the detritus of 
iron in the sandstone formation. The traces 
6f igueoos action in the granite rocks belong 
to tMr ft ^ • 



ftrat upheaving, not to any sabee- 

oonvnlsions. Everywhere there are 

of the aetioii of water, nowhere of fire. 



P.». 

76. Such, then, is the track, along 
wideh, aoooiding to the story, the two 
millioiis of Israelites had to pass with 
their two millions of sheep and oxen. 
Let US now see what Dean Stanley 
tells US about the yegetation generally 
in the Sinaitic peninsula. 

Inother feature [of the mountains of this 
Miiasnla] is the infinite complication of 
janed peaks and varied ridgee. This is the 
ebsmeteristie described by Sir F. HExnaKBR, 
with a dight exaggeration of expression, when 
he lays tiiat the view from Jebel Mnsais 'as 
if Azabia PetrsBa were an ocean of lava, 
wldoh, wUle its waves were mnniog monn- 
tdiwfaigli, had suddenly stood still.' It is an 
•anally striking and moare accurate expression 
SI the aame, when he speaks of the whole 
aage as being the 'Alps unclothed.' This— 
flWr wmkm t^gramdeur wAA detolaUonr—\B the 
point of their scenery absolutely unrivalled. 
Thflj aie the Alps ol Arabia, but the Alps 
pisi^ in the desert, and, therefore, stripped 
•f an the (dothing which goes to make up 
fv Botiooe of Swiss or English mountains,— 
Mrinped of the variegated drapery of oak, and 
\Mk. and pine, and fir, of moss, and grass, 
sad ten, whicdi to 1andHraq)es of European 
IdDa are almost as essRntial as the rocks and 
peaks themselves. The very name of Alp is 
itrioify applied only to the green pasture- 
lands, cndoeed by rocks or glaciers,— a sight 
in the E uropean Alps so common, in these 
AiMnk Mfm $0 uhoUjf unknoun, p. 18. 

The general character of the wadys,aswell 
tio< the mountains, of Sinai is entire desola- 
tiom. If the mountains are naked Alps, the 
nOeys are dry rivers, p. 16. For a few 
iMJii or days in the winter, these wadys 
p w sa at , it is said, the appearance of rushing 
Hifiains But their usual aspect is absolutely 
bne and waste, onlv presenting the image of 
thirsty deaolation uie more strikingly, from 
the ooasftant indications of water, which is no 
longer t here. p.i6. 

There is nearly everywhere a thm, it might 
•bnost be said, a Uroiuparml, coating of vege- 
tatioB. There are occasional spots of verdure, 
whioh escape notice in a general view, but for 
that very reason am the more remarkable^ i 
" Not, pe^u^m, every single / 



tree, but every group of trROs, lives in the 
traveller's recollection, as distinctly as the 
towns and spires of civilized countries. . . • 
The more definitely marked spots of verdure, 
however, are the accompaniments, not of the 
empty beds of winter torrents, but of the few 
living, perhaps perennial, springs, which, by 
the mere fact of their rarity, af«nme an im- 
portance difficult to be understood in the moist 
scenery of the West and North. The springs, 
whose sources are for the most part high up 
in the mountain clefts, occasionally send do^-n 
into the wadys rills of water, which, however 
scanty, however little deserving of the name 
even of brooks, yet become immediately the 
nucleus of whatever vegetation the desert 
produces. (Ruppell notices /our perennial 
brooks.) Often their course can be traced, not 
by visible water, but by a track of moss here, 
a fringe of rushes there, a solitary palm, a 
group of acacias, which at once denote that 
an unseen life is at work, p.15-18. 

The highest of these [peaks of Mount 
Serbal] is a huge block of granite. On this 
you stand, and overlook the whole peninsula 
of Sinai. Every feature of the extraordinary 
conformation lies before you,— the wadj's, 
coursing and winding in every direction,— the 
long crescent of the Wady es Sheikh,— the in- 
fihite number of mountains like a model, their 
colours all clearly displayed, the dark granite, 
the brown sandstone, the yellow desert, the 
dots of vegetation along the Wady Feiran, and 
the one green spot of the great palm-grove (if 
so it be) of Eephidim. p.72, 

76. We thus see the character of the 
desert of Sinai, in which this immense 
number of cattle was sustained, accord- 
ing to the story, for the space of forty 
years. Dean Stanley will not, how- 
ever, evade the difficult question, which 
is thus raised ; and this is his comment 
upon it, ^.23-27, with the replies which 
must be made to the different parts of 
his argument. 

(i) * The question is asked, * How could a 
tribe, so numerous and powerful, as on any (?) 
hypothesis the Israelites must have been, be 
maintained in this inhospitable desert ? It is 
no answer to say that they were maintained 
by miracles. For, except the manna, the 
quails, and the throe interventions with regard 
to water, none such are mentioned in the 
Mosaic history ; and, if we have no warrant to 
take away, we have no warrant to add.' 

Atu. But, even if the people were supported 
by miracles, yet there is no provision what- 
ever made in the Scripture for the support 
of the cattle. And those would need tcater 
as well as green food ; and from N.xx.5 it 
appears that the mtracutota supply of water 

as not permanent. 

(ii) * Nor is it any answer to say that this 
difficulty is a proof of the impossibility, and, 
therefore, of the unhistorical character, of the 
narrative. For, as Ewald has well shown, 
the general truth of the wanderings in the 
wilderness is an essential pTe\im^nax:j \a \^ 
whole of the subsequent history ol Isc^cSL^ 
Afu, Ewald oertaixii^ oMertt \:ta^; >Q)Xiib 
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where does he show it ? The story of the Exo- 
dus is, no doubt, an ' essential preliminary ' to 
certain recorded parts of the subsequent his- 
tory of Israel, but not to the whole, even of 
the recorded history. If that story be shown 
to be untrue, those parts may also have to be 
abandoned as untrue, but not the whole 
Jewish history. 

(ill) * Much may be allowed for the spread 
of the tribes of Israel far and wide through 
the whole peninsula, and also for the con- 
stant means of support from their own flocks 
and herds.' 

Ans, Can any allowance be made for such 
flpreading (71)? The Mosaic narrative says 
nothing of any such a dispersion of the 
I)eople. And, surely, the whole tone of it im- 
plies that they were kept constantly together, 
nnder the direct personal control of Moses. 
As before observed, if the cattle had been 
^battered In the way here supposed, they 
would have needed to be guarded by large 
bodies of armed men, from the attacks of 
other hostile tribes. But the numbers of the 
warriors of each tribe are carefully summed 
up in N.i,U ; and the position of each camp is 
assigned in N.x, with distinct directions how 
they were to march, in front, and in the rear, 
and on either side of the Levites bearing the 
Tabernacle. How otherwise, indeed, could 
the different camps have been started by the 
mere blowing an 'alarm' upon a silver 
trumpet, N.x.d,6, or the * whole congregation ' 
have been * gathered together' by blowing 
simply without an * alarm,' v.7 7 

Besides which, it seems to be clearly im- 
plied in N.ix.17-28 that they travelled aU 
^together, and were not separated into different 
bodies. ' When the cloud was taken up from 
the Tabernacle, then after that the children 
0/ Israel joranejed; and in the place, where 
the cloud abode, there the children of Israel 
pitched their tents.* * Whether it were two 
days, or a month, or a year, that the cloud tar- 
ried upon the Tabernacle, remaining thereon, 
the children of Israel abode in their tents, and 
journeyed not ; but, when it was taken up, 
they journeyed.' Who, in these verses, are 
meant by ' the children of Israel ' ? Plainly, 
the same who, a few verses before, in the same 
chapter, are ordered to keep the second Pass- 
over in the wilderness of Sinai, N.ix.1,2,— 
that is, the whole body of the people. Such 
words as the above cannot surely be under- 
stood only of Moses and Aaron and the Taber- 
nacle, guarded, perhaps, by a troop of armed 
men, going about in circuit continuaUy to 
visit the different scattered knots of families. 

But, at all events, they were all, according 
to the story, assembled together under Mount 
Sinai, in one of the most desolate parts of the 
whole peninsula ; and they continued there for 
nearly twelve months, and had their flocks 
tiiere, since at the end of that time they kept 
the second Passover, N.ix.6. 

Doubtless, they may be supposed to have 
derived some support from the slaughter of 
their flocks and herds. The question is, how 
were the flocks and herds themselves sup- 
ported ? 

(iv) Something, too, might be elicited from 

the undoubted fact, that a population nearly, 

If not quite, equal to the \vhole permanent 

population of thepeoinsalA, does actually pass 



through the desert, in the caravan of the five 
thousand African pilgrims on their wajy tO: 
Mecca.' 

Ans, But the population, which we aie now 
considering, was too millioni, notjhe Mov- 
tand. 

And these two millions of all ages had been 
driven out of Egypt in haste, and ' had not 
prepared for themselves any victual,' and had 
no means of carrying food, if they had had it. 
Whereas the Mecca caravan will, no doubt, 
have made all due preparation for the journey 
long beforehand, and will cany with it, we 
must suppose, ample store of proviaionB on the 
backs of its camels. 

Again, the two millions remain twelve 
months at a time in one most desolate spot, 
and wander forty years in the dry and weary 
land. Whereas the caravan merely paases 
through in a few days at the most. 

Lastly, the Israelites had, aocording to the 
story, vast multitudes of cattle, which had to 
be sustained in the desert without miraculous 
help. But the caravan has no flocks or herds, 
and travels with camels, which can go for 
weeks without water. 

(v) * But, among these considerations, it is 
important to observe "what indications there 
may be of the mountains of Sinai having ever 
been able to furnish greater resources than at 
present. These indications are well sonuned 
up by RnTKR.' 

Ans. Whatever they may be, they cannot 
do away with the plain language of the Bible 
already quoted, which shows that the general 
character of the desert was as desolate and 
barren then as now. 

(vi) < There is no doubt that the tegetation 
of the wadys has considerably decreased. In 
part, this would be an inevitable effect of the 
violence of the winter-torrents. The trunks 
of palm-trees washed up on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now 
for many centuries disappeared, show what 
may have been the devastation produced among 
these mountains, where the floods, especially 
in earlier times, must have been violent to a 
d^ree unknown in Palestine; whilst the 
peculiar cause, the impregnation of salt, 
which has preserved the vestiges of the older 
vegetation there, has here, of course, no exist- 
ence. The traces of such destruction were 
pointed out to Bubgehardt on the eastern 
side of Mount Sinai, as having occurred vrtthin 
half a century before his visit ; also to Well> 
STED, as having occurred near Tur in 1882.' 

Ans. That palm-trees are found, washed up 
on the shores of the Dead Sea, into which 
they found their way, no doubt, ftrom the river 
Jordan, gives surely no shadow of ground for 
believing that such trees, or any other, grew 
in the wilderness of Sinai. Dean Stamluy 
himself writes of the Dead Sea, p.298,— 

* Strewn along its desolate mai^^, lie the 
most striking memorials of this last conflict 
of life and death, — ^trunks and branches of 
trees, torn down from the thickets of the river- 
jungle by the violence of the Jordan, thrust 
out into the sea, and thrown up again by its 
waves.' 

It does not appear tohjf the floods axe sup- 
posed to have been more violent in earlier 
times than now. But, supposing that they 
were, and muciki Vkote vVotVeaoiti tbaa in Pales- 
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tine, and that Bubokhabdt and WELLsrED 
saw the traces of the devastation caused by 
them, it is notorioiis that the flood of one 
year, by the dq)0sit vhicdi it leaves, rather 
a$sut$ than otherwise the v^etation of the 
next year. A few trees may be washed away ; 
tat the general verdure^ which conoems most 
the present question of the cattle, would be 
promoted by a heavy fall of rain. 

(vii) * In fact, the same result has followed 
Ihnn the reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes 
—reckless in destroying, and carelees in re- 
plenishing. A fire, a pipe, lit under a grove 
of desert trees, may clear away the vegetation 
of a whele valley. . . . Again, it is mentioned 
by BUFFEZX, that the ac»cia trees have been 
of late years ruthlessly destroyed by the 
Bedouins for the sake of charcoal ; especially 
since they have been compelled by the Pasha 
of Bgypt to pay a tribute in charcoal, for an 
aaaanlt conunitted on the Mecca caravan in 
the year 1823. Charcoal is, in fact, the chief 
^-periiaps, it might be said, the on/y— traffic 
of the peninsula. Camels are constantly met, 
loaded with this wood, on the way between 
Cairo and Sues. And, as this probably has been 
carried on to a great d^n^ee by the monks of 
the convent, it may account for the fact, that, 
whereas in the valleys of the eastern clusters 
this tree abounds more or less, yet in the 
central cluster itself, to which modem tradi- 
tion certainly, and geographical considera- 
tions inobably, point as the mountain of the 
' bnnodng thorn,' and the scene of the biiilding 
of the Ark and all the utensils of the Taber- 
nade, yVvm this very wood, there is now not a 
8fai|^ acacia to be seen.' 

An$, It is possible that the Ark may have 
bem made of the wood of this acacia, of 
whidk the Hdirews may have found a few 
trees in the desert. But it is certainly a very 
notloeable fact, that * not a single acacia' is 
now to be seen in the very region, where, ac- 
oording to the story, not merely the Ark, with 
the vessels of the Tabernacle, but the Taber- 
nade itself, was built, with its forty-eight 
boards of shittim (acacia) wood, each 10 
cnUts hv U cubit, that is, 18^ ft. long by ^ 
ft. broad, B.zxzvi.20-30. It may be doubted 
if the 'probable' labours of the monks, in 
burning charcoal during late years, are enough 
to account for such a complete disappearance 
of the tree. In Natal, trees of this kind are 
cot down for firewood; and, by wasteful 
or excessive cutting, a piece of good bush- 
land may be stripped of all the trees, which 
are fit for tu^ a purpou. But there will still 
renudn a multitude of young trees and small 
taplmgs, which have sprung up from the seed 
shed by the old ones, and have not been cut 
down, because utterly usdess as firewood. 
■ Besides, the destruction of trees would not 
affect directly the growth of grassy on which 
the flocks and herds depended in the case of 
the Israelites, however (as Dean Stanley 
suggests in the next passage) it might, perhaps, 
affect it indirectly, but surely to a very slight 
and almost inappreciable d^;ree, by diminish- 
ing the quantity of moisture attracted to the 
land. 

(viii) * If this be so, the greater abundance 
of vegetation would, as is well-known, have 



from which the means of subsiBtenoe would 
be procured.' 

Arts, The general answer to the above Is, 
that the Bible speaks of the desert in exactly 
the same terms as those, which would even 
now be used to describe it. Especially, the 
extreme scarcity of water is expressly noticed. 
It is plain, therefore, that the removal of a few 
acacias has not materially changed the face 
and character of the country. 

(ix) * How much may be done by a careful 
use of such water and such soil as the desert 
supplies, may be seen by the only two six>t8, 
to which, now, a diligent and provident at- 
tention is paid, namely the gfudens at the 
Wells of Moses, under the care of the French 
and English agents from Suez, and the gardens 
in the valleys of Jebel Musa, under the care of 
the Greek monks of the convent of St. CoUie- 
nue. Even so late as the seventeenth century, 
if we may trust the expression of Monconts, 
the Wady-er-Rahah, in front of the convent, 
now entirely bare, was a vast green plain, 
une grande champagne verte.* 

And so writes Shaw, Travels to the Boly 
Land^ ch.ii : — 

* Though nothing that can be properly called 
soil is to be found in these parts of Arabia, 
these monks have, in a long process of time 
(N.B.) covered over, with dung and the 
sweepings of their convent, near four acres 
of these naked rocks, which produce as good 
cabbages, salads, roots, and all kinds of pot- 
herbs, as any soil and climate whatsoever. 
They have likewise raised apple, pear, plum, 
almond, and olive trees, not only in great 
numbers, but also of excellent kinds. Their 
grasses also are not inferior, either in size or 
flavour, to any whatsoever. Thus this little 
garden demonstrates how far an indefatigable 
industry may prevail over nature.' 

Ans. But the fact, that, in a few favoured 
spots, by great care and industry, and in a 
long process of time, * little gardens ' like this 
have been raised, is no proof that in the 
peninsula generally, for forty years, and 
in particular at the foot of Sinai, for 
twelve months together, at a moment's notice, 
such an immense body of cattle could have 
been provided with the food and water they 
required. The expression of Monconys, ' if 
we may trust it,' may have reference to the 
' thin transparent coating of vegetation,' of 
which Stanley himself speaks (76). But, 
whatever it may mean, the desert was then, as 
it is now, a ' great and terrible wilderness,' a 
' land of drought and of the shadow of death.' 

(x) * And that there was, in ancient time8,:a 
greater population than at present, — which 
WQuld again, by thus furnishing heads and 
hands to consider and to cultivate these spots 
of vegetation, tend to increase and preserve 
them,— may be inferred from several indica- 
tions. 

* The AmaleMtes, who contested the passage 
of the desert with Israel, were — if we may 
draw an inference from this very fact, as weU 
as from their wide-spread name and power, 
even to the time of Saul and David, and from 
the allusion to them in Balaam's prophecy, as 
* the first of the nations,' — something more 

, . _ , than a mere handful of BedouVivs.' 
fumlBhed a greater abundance of water; and / Ans. li the Pentateucli bo msaivV? "Qiv\\\a- 
this iva/o woizJd react on the vegetation, I torical, we can take no acooxuot ot tixji-fiovi^ 
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of the Amalekites, as described in it. In the 
story of Saul's dealing with them, IS.xv, and 
David's, lS.xxx, there is nothing to show that 
they were any other than a powerful Arab 
tribe, between which and Israel there was a 
deadly feud. 

Besides, did the Amalekitee live in the desert 
of Sinai? On the contrary, we have the 
express statement of the Prophet, that it was 
* a land that no man passed through, and 
where no man dwelt,' Jer.ii.6. 

(xi) 'The Egyptian copper-mines, and 
monuments, and hieroglyphics, in Surabit- 
el-Ehadim and the Wady Mughareh, imply a 
degree of intercourse between Egypt and the 
peninsula in the earliest days of Egypt, of 
which all other traces have long ceased. 

Ans. This does not help to prove in any way 
that two millions of people, witib their two 
millions of sheep and oxen, could have lived 
imder Sinai for twelve months, and could 
have been maintained for forty years in a 
country, which was then described as * a 
desert land, a waste howling wilderness.' 
Supplies of com were, no doubt, forwarded 
regularly by the king of Egypt for his work- 
men ; and they had no vast flocks and herds 
that we know of. 

(xii) 'The ruined city of Bdom, in the 
mountains east of the Arabah, and the re- 
mains and history of Petra itself, indicate a 
traffic and a population in these remote 
regions, which now seem to us almost incon- 
ceivable.* 

Aru. Dean Stanley himself writes,!). 87 :— 

* The first thing that struck me, in turning 
out of the Arabah, up the defiles that lead to 
Petra, was that we had suddenly l^ the desert. 
Instead of the absolute nakedness of the 
Sinaitic valleys, we found ourselves walking 
on grass, sprinkled with flowers, and the 
level platforms on each side were filled with 
sprouting com. And this continues through 
the whole descent to Petra, and in Petra 
itself.' 

He elsewhere describes Petra, p.94, as ' an 
oasis of vegetation in the desert hills.* 

There was a reason, therefore, for Petra 
maintaining a certain amount of population 
in former days, as it might do now, which 
docs not exist for the valleys of Sinai. But, 
even then, Petra had no population to support 
like that of Israel, and no such multitudinous 
flocks and herds. 

(xiii) ' And even much later times, extend- 
ing to the sixth and seventh centuries of our 
era, exhibit signs both of movements and 
habitations, which have long ago ceased, such 
as the writings of Christian pilgrims on the 
rocks, whether in the Sinaitic character, in 
Greek, or in Arabic, as well as the numerous 
remains of cells, gardens, chapels, and 
churches, now deserted and ruined, both in 
the neighbourhood of Jebel Musa ^nd 
SerbaL' 

Aru. But the fact of a few thousand pil- 
grims paying a passing visit to such places, 
bringing, probably, supplies of food with 
them, or of a number of monks and hermits 
contriving to live in the neighbourhood of 
one or two favoured spots, avails little to 
show how Israel could have lived under Sinai 
itself for so many months together, with 
each immcDBe ^ooka aod 2ierJs, or how 



they could have marched to and fro in the 
peninsula, from station to station, jonmegrlng 
'by day or by night, when the olond wm 
taken up,' and abiding in their tents, ' yitm^ 
ther it were two days, or a month, or a 
year,' when the olond rested, N.iz.l8-M{ 
but finding all along the neceasazy soppUM of 
food, and wood, and water, for themaetTVi 
and their cattle. The pilgrhna and hennita 
needed only to find their own soaAly fimi 
they had no flocks and herds as the IsraflUtei. 
Dean Stanlbt adds in oonolnsLon,— ^ It 
must be confessed that none of these ehangea 
solve the difficulty, though th^ may mWgate 
its force. But they, at least, help to meet it ; 
and they must under any oiconmirtaiioeB be 
borne in mind, to modify the image, which 
we form to ourselves, of what mnat lutre 
always been— as it is even thus eeziy d^ 
scribed to be—' a great and terrible wudov 
ness.' 

77. 1 bave the more closely ezamined 
and carefully weighed the above aigu- 
ments, because we may be certain t£it, 
by so able and earnest an advocate, 
every thin^ has been said, that well 
could be said, to make it in any way 
credible, that the means of support 
could have been found for so lanpe a 
body of cattle in the peninsula of Smai, 
without a special miracle, of which the 
Bible says nothing. The reader wiU 
be able to judge for himself to what 
these arguments really amount^ even 
when most fully and favourably stated. 

78. But it may be well now to quote 
one or two passages firom other writers, 
which yet more plainly develope the 
absolute barrenness of this ifild and 
desolate region, as it now appears, and 
as, we have every ground from the 
Bible itself to believe, it most ihxn 
have appeared also. 

In tointer, when the whole of the iqypcr 
Sinai is deq)ly covered with tnote^ and many of 
the passes are choked np, the mountains of 
Moses and Saint Catherine are often inao- 
cessible. Mr. Fazakerlt, who ascended 
them in the month of February, found a 
great deal of snow, and the ascent was sevore. 
* It is difficult,' he says, 'to imagine a scene 
more desolate and terrific, than that which is 
discovered from the smnmit of Sinai. A 
haze limited the prospect, and, exc^ a 
glimpse of the sea in one direction, nothing 
was within sight but snow, huge peaks, and 
crags of naked granite.' Of the view firom 
Mount Saint Catherine, he says, 'The view 
from hence is of the same kind, onlv much 
more extensive than from the top of Sinai. 
It commands the two gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez ; the island of Tiran and the village of 
Tur were pointed out to us ; Sinai was far 
below us ; all the rest, wherever the eye could 
reach, was a vatt wilderness, and a confution 
of graaiU moiuUaiat and vcUleys dettUuU qf 
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' OoonsB'B Modem Traoeller, Arabia, 

79. We haye here another question 
nM, vhich is not generally taken 
iB%> oonsideiatioii at au. The Israel- 
km, aeecnding to the story, were under 
Sbiai fixr nearly twelve months together, 
and Ouj kept the second Passorer 
ndar the mountain before they left it, 
Kiz.1. As this was in tlie first month 
oltfae Jewish eocl^iastical year, oorre- 
i pmiiling to the latter ^art of March 
and b^ywtiJTig of April, they must 
hsfB passed the whole of the winter 
fw^iatfia under Sinai, and must haye 
Jmmditlritterltfoold, 

In the moimtainonB districts it is very cold 
ia tiks trlnter nifAitB. Sometimes the water 
ta the gazden ox the monastery at Saint 
Ofetherfaie freexes even in Febmary. And, on 
tito e ontiary , in the sommer months, the sun 
poms down his rays burning hot from 
!ifM —ij wod in refleotion from the naked 
ndkj praoipfioes, into the sandy valleys. 
BuppiUL, quoted in Hengstbnbsbo's jSo- 
famm, Glailrs TheoL Library, p.SSS. 

80. Where, then, amidst the scanty 
vegetation of the neighbourhood, where 
St the present time there seems not to 
giow a single taree fit for firewood, — 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
it was erar otherwise,— did Ihe Israel- 
ites obtain supplies of fuel, not only for 
the daily cooking necessities of a 
population like that of London, but 
also fiir relief against the piercing cold 
of the -winter season, or when, as 
JoeiFHUseays, ^n^.III.TiL4, *the wea- 
ther was inclined to snow*? And 
the cattle, — ^unless supplied with arti- 
flwal iood — ^must they not also have 
perished in multitudes from cold and 
starvation under such circumstances? 
We find this to be the case even in the 
fertile colony of Natal, where in some 
winter seasons they die from these 
joint causes in great numbers, when 
the grass, though abundant^ is dried 
op, and the cold happens to be more 
severe than usual, though not severe 
oiongh for ice and snow, except in the 
higher- districts, and then only for 
a month or six weeks in the year. 

81. If the last quotations describe 
the state of things in the depth of 
winter, the following, (in addition to 
the words of Ettppeix, above quoted,) 
will convey some idea of the general i 



aspect of the country in the height of 
the summer season. It would seem 
that travellers generally choose the 
most favourable season of the t/ear for 
visiting these desert regions. We must 
make due allowance for this fact also, 
in considering even their accounts of 
the desolate barrenness of the whole 
district, with reference to the story told 
in the Pentateuch. 

BURCKHARDT vislted Urn Shamner, the 
loftiest mountain in the peninsula, and 
writes of the scene as follows. * The devas- 
tations of torrents are o-oTrwhere visible, the 
sides of the mountains being rent by them in 
numborless directions. The surface of tlie 
sharp rocks is blackened by the sun ; all ve- 
getation is dry and withered ; and the whole 
scene presents nothing but utter desolation 
and hopeless barrenneas.' Cosder'b Arabia, 
p.199. 

He afterwards travelled from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sinai eastward, across the pe- 
ninsula, to the gulf of Akaba. But, he says, 
* the barrenness of this distriot exceeded any- 
thing we had yet witnessed, ercep< some parts 
qf the desert of El Tih [that is, the desert of 
Sinai]. The Nubian valleys might be called 
pleasure-grounds in comparison. Not the 
smallest green leaf could be discovered. And 
the thorny mimosa, which retains its verdure 
in the tropical deserts of Nubia with very 
little supplies of moisture, was here entirely 
withered, and so dry that it caught fire from 
the lighted a£^ which fell from our pipes as 
we pMsed.' 76id.p.204. 

BuECitHABDT also says, Syria, p, 
660:— 

I believe that the population of the entire 
peninsula does not exceed 4,000 souls. In 
years of dearth, even this small number is 
sometimes at a loss to find pasturage for 
their cattle. . . . Their herds are scanty, and 
they have few camels. 

82. As to the little spots of greater 
luxuriance, which are found here and 
there in the Sinaitic peninsula, the 
above traveller says of one of them, — 

It affords good pasturage in spring, but has 
no water, and is ther^ore little frequented by 
the Bedouins; 
and of another, — 

I was told that very good water is found 
at about two miles to the east of this valley ; 

and of a third, — 

The owners seldom visit this place, except 
in the date-harvest. 

What provision would such as these 
afford for the vast herds and flocks of 
the Israelites, in the drought of summer, 
or in the cold winter season ? 

83. But, indeed, we may form some 
idea of their character, and of the fitness 
of any one of them to BXisUin e^^esilot «i 
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single day such a vast multitude of 
catde, from the following description 
by BuBCKHARDT of Wady Kyd, *one 
of the most noted date-valleys of the 
Sinai Arabs.' This valley he entered, 
and pursued its windings, till he came 
in an hour's time to a small rivulet, 
two feet across and six inches in 
depth, ' which is lost immediately below 
in the sands of the Wady,* 

It drips down a granite rock, which blocks 
up the valley, there only twen^ paces broad, 
and forms at the foot of the rock a small 
pond, overshadowed by trees, with fine ver- 
dure on its banks. The rocks, which over- 
hang it on both sides, almost meet, and give 
to the whole the appearance of a grotto, most 
delightful to the traveller, after passing 
through these dreary valleys. . , . Beyond it 
we continued in the same narrow valley, along 
the rivulet, amidst groves of date, nebek, and 
some tamarisk trees, until [in half an hour] 
we reached the source of tiie rivulet. The 
contrast of its deep verdure with the glaring 
rocks, by which it is closely hemmed in, is 
very striking, and shows that, wherever water 
passes in these districts, however barren the 

groimd, vegetation is invariably found 

Beyond the spot, where the rivulet oozes out 
of the ground, vegetation ceases^ and the valley 
widens. . . . Notwithstanding its verdure, 
however, "Wady Kyd is an uncomfortable 
halting-place, on account of the great number 
of gnats and ticks, with which it is infested. 
Ibid.p.2l%, 

84. Bearing in mind that two millions 
of sheep and oxen, allowing a space of 
three feet by two feet as standing 
ground for each, would require, when 
packed together as closely as in a pen 
in a cattle-market, nearly 300 acres of 
land, it seems idle to expend more 
time in discussing the question, whether 
these, or a much smaller number, could 
have been supported in the wilderness 
by the help of such wadies as these, 
which a hundred oxen would have 
trampled down into mud in an hour. 

CHAPTEE IX. 

thb land of canaan : thb number of 

fihstborns. 

85. The Land of Canaan. 

* / vnll send my fear h^ore thee^ and v>iU 
destroy all the people to wJwm thou shalt come, 
and I will make all thine enemies turn their 
hacks unto thee. And I will send hornets h^ore 
thee, which shall drive otU the Hivite^ the Ca- 
naanite, and the Hittite, from before thee, I 
will not drive them otU from b^ore thee in one 
year, lest the land become desolate, and the beast 
of the field multiply against thee. By little and 
little J will drive them out from b^ore thee, until 
than be increased and inherit the land,* £. 
xxul.28'30. 



The whole land, wMch was divided 
among the tribes in the time of Joshiui; 
including the countries beyond the 
Jordan, was in extent about 11,000 
square miles, or 7,000,000 atlhres. 
(Krrro's Geogr, of the Holy Landt 
Knighfs series, p,i.) And, according 
to the story, this was occupied by 
more than two millions of people. 

86. Now the following is ihe extent of 
the three English agricultural counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, with thb 
population according to the census of 
1861:— 

Acres. Pop. in 1851. 
Norfolk contains. 1,8M,301 . . 443,714 
Suffolk .... 947,681 . . 887,315' 
Essex 1,060,549 . . 869,818 

8,362,681 1,148,3^ 

By doubling the above results, mtb 
find that these counties of England 
were, at that time, about as tmckly 
peopled as the land of Canaan would 
have been with its population of Is- 
raelites only, without reckoning the 
aboriginal Canaanites, who abeady 
filled the land. And surely it cannot be 
said that these three Eastern Counties^ 
with their flourishing towns and in- 
numerable villages, are in any danger 
of lying * desolate,' with the beasts of 
the field multiplying against the human 
inhabitants. 

87. But, perhaps, a still better com- 
parison may be instituted with a coun- 
try, which resembles in masy respects, 
in its natural features and other cir- 
cumstances, the state of Canaan in 
those early days. The colony of Natal 
has an extent of 18,000 square miles^ 
and a populaction, white and black in- 
cluded, probably not exceeding 200,000 
altogether. This population is, of 
course, very scanty, and the land wUl 
allow of a much larger one. Yet the 
human inhabitants are perfectly well 
able to maintain their ground against 
the beasts of the field. And, in fact, the 
lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, and hip- 
popotami, which once abounded in the 
country, have long ago disappeared. 
Leopards, wild boars, hyaenas, and 
jackals are killed occasionally in the 
bush. But many a white man may have 
lived for years in the colony, as I have 
done, and travelled about in all parts of 



THE NUMBER OF FIRST-BORNS. 
it, without seeing or hearing one. But 
the population of the land of Canaan, 
(2,000,000 inhabitants within less than 
12,000 square miles, equivalent to 
8,000,000 within 18,000 square miles,) 
voold have been fifteen times as thick 
88 that of Natai, (200,000 within 
18,000 square miles,) — and this, with- 
out reckoning the old inhabitants,' seven 
nations, greater and mightier, than, 
kiael itself, D.iY.38,yii.l,uLl,xL23. 



88. Thb Nuhbbb of Fibst-bobns. 

* AU the first-born males, fr<mt a month old, 
md upwards^ of those that were numbered^ were 
89,278.' N.iii.4d. 

Let us see what this statement im- 
plies, when treated as a simple matter 
of fiict. For this purpose I quote the 
words of Dr. Kubtz, who strenuously 
maintains the traditionaiy view of the 
strict historical veracity of the Penta- 
teuch. 

If there were 600,000 males of twenty years 
md iqywazds, tiie whole ntunber of males 
may be reckoned at 900,000, [he elsewhere 
fedcoos 1,000,000,] in which case there would 
be only one first bom ix)forty-Uoo [forty-four] 
males. In other words, the number of boys 
k every &mily must have been on the 
average fitrtff-two.—Hist. qf the Old Covenant, 
iii4».209. 

This will be seen at once if we con- 
sider that the rest of the 900,000 males 
were not first-boms, and, therefore, 
each of these must have had one or 
other of the 22,273 as the first-born 
of his own family, — except, of course, 
8ny cases where the first-bom of any 
&mily was a daughter, or was dead, of 
which we shall speak presently. 

89. And these were not the first-bom 
on the father^ s side, as Michaeus sup- 
poses, so that a man might have many 
wives and many children, but only one 
first-born, as was the case with Jacob 
himself They are expressly stated to 
have been the first-born on the mother^ s 
side — *all the fij*st-bom that openeth 
tiie matrix,' N.iii.l2. So that, ac- 
cording to the story in the Pentateuch, 
every mother of Israel must have had 
<m the average forty-two sons I 

90. How then is this difficulty to be 
explained ? Kuhtz says :— 

'We mint enquire whether there ore no 
Mh€r means— (than that suggested by Mi- 
CHABUS, which the Scripture wiJJ not allow, 
iB KuBiz Bdnits,—') of explaiatig the fact, ^ 
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that, on an average, there was only one fixst' 
bom to forty-two males.' 

And KxTBTz is bold enough to say» 
* There are plenty ; ' and proceeds to 
state them as follows. 

(i) * The first is the rarity of polygamy^ 
wMcb. lessened the proportion of t^ finst-i 
bom.' 

Ans. Kurtz means to say that, if poly- 
gamy had prevailed among tliem, the diffi- 
culty would have been enormously increased, 
and, as he says himself, 'rendered perfectly 
colossal.' For, in that case, if a man had had 
four wives, and had had children by each oC 
them, he must have had on the average foirty^ 
two sons by each. So, then, the rari^ of 



polygamy, (which, indeed, Kurtz 

without proof,) does not at all help to lessen 
the difficulty already existing in the in* 
credible statement, that every motiier in. 
Israel had, on the average, forty-two malej 
cbildren. 

(ii) ' A second Is the large number of chil- 
dren to whom the Israelitish mothen gave 
birth.' 

Ans. This, again, Is assumed without 
proof, or, rather, directly in the face of 
all the facts which are given us, by which to^ 
judge of the size of the Hebrew families. We 
have no reason whatever to suppose, from the 
data which we find in the Pentateuch, that^ 
the mothers of Israel were prolific in any un- 
usual degree. We read of one, two, three, 
&c. sons, just as in ordinary families, occa-. 
sionally of six or seven, once of ten, G.xlvl. 
21, but not of an dverage qf ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty. The average in G.xlvl is five sons, 
and in E.vi it is three. And, as r^rards 
daughters, all the indications are against thdc 
being as numerous even as the sons. Jacob 
had only one daughter, G.xlvi.l5 ; Asher had 
only one, G.xlvi.l7 ; Amram had only otu, N^ 
xzvi.59 ; Zelophehad had five, but no sons, N.[ 
xxvi. 33. 

(iii) * Thirdly, the constantly recurring ex-, 
pression, ' Every first-bom that openeth the 
womb,' warrants the conclusion, that th^ 
first-bom of the father was not reckoned, 
imless he was also the first-bom of the 
mother.' 

Ans. This would only apply to a very small 
number of cases, where a man had married a 
woman, who had borne children before he 
married her, and who had, therefore, been a 
widow or a harlot. 

But, in point of fact, it does not affect the 
present question at alL The u>oman's first- 
bom will still have been numbered, whoever 
the father was. And the result is, as before, 
that there are reckoned only 22,273 first-bom 
sons of all the mothers of Israel, after one or 
other of whom the other males must all be 
ranged in their respective families, (except, 
as b^ore, cases, where the first-bom of a 
family was either a female or was dead,) so 
that each mother must have had on the 
average forty-two sons. 

(iv) *Fourthly,itlead8 also to the still more 
important assumption, that, if the first-bom 
I was a daughter, any son, that woxM "\» ^wra. 
afterwards, would not be xeckoneOi «te ^ 
among the first-borns, l^ow titAtbi^iUseaLXflkim 
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Bhow that the first-born is more frequently a 
female than a male.' 

Aru, But in the case of the Hebrews, accor- 
ding to the story in the Pentateuch, (what- 
ever may be the case generally,) the first-born 
was much more frequently a male than a 
female. We have the instances of Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and Jacob's twelve 
eons, (except Asher who had a daughter 
before going into Egypt, and she may have 
been his first-bom child,) in each of which 
the first-bom was a male. Amram's first- 
bom, indeed, was a daughter, and Zelophehad 
had only daughters. As far, however, as we 
have any data to guide us, we should be jus- 
tified in assuming that the number of the first- 
hom males far exceeded that of the females. 

But let us suppose that th^ were even equal 
in number,— that, in short, besides the 22,278 
first-bom males, there were also 22,273 first- 
bom females. This, however, will not by 
any means get rid of , or at all dimlnJRh, the 
essential dilBculty of the question now before 
us : it will only change the form of it. For, 
having now lnx)nght in the idea of the 
daughters^ we must remember that, if there 
were 900,000 [1,000,000] males, there must 
have been about as many females. And 
44,646 first-bom children among a population 
of 1,800,000, would imply that each mother 
had, on the average, forty-two children, as 
before, but twenty-one sons and twenty-one 
daughters. 

(v) ' Lastiy, such of the first-bom, as were 
themselves heads of families, were not reck- 
oned at all as first-born, who had to be re- 
deemed, but only their sons.' 

Ans, This is a pure assumption, and un- 
warranted by anything that is found in the 
Scripture. The command in N.iii.40 is this, 
' Number all the first-bom of the males, firom 
k month old and upward.' Hence, says 
Kurtz, very justty, 'if there had been any 
age, beyond which the ntmibering was not to 
go, [or, we may add, any class of persons, 
such as heads of families, who were to be ex- 
iiepteA from it,] it would undoubtedly have 
been mentioned here. But there is nothing 
of the kind.' 

Have we any reason to suppose that the first- 
bom son of an Egyptian was exempt from 
death, because he was the head of a family ? 
He was the first-bom to his father, and there- 
fore died, according to the story in Exodus, 
•from the first-bom of Pharaoh that sat on 
his throne, unto the first-bom of the captive 
that was in the dungeon,' so that ' there was 
not a house where there was not one dead.' 
B.xii.29,80. 

Besides, there is one fact, which seems 
by itself to imply that the 22,273 first-boms 
were intended to include all the first-bom 
males of all ages, whether married men and 
heads of families or not, vui. this, that the 
22,000 male Levites, of all age* and conditions, 
•from a month old and upward,' whether 
heads of families or not, were substituted for 
22,000 of the first-boms 'from a month old 
and upward,' the remaining 278 first-boms 
being redeemed with mon^, N.iil.89,46,46. 

91. Thus not on© of Kubtz*s 'many 
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reaUy of any use whatever for that 
purpose. There is, indeed, one point., 
though he has not noticed it^ which 
might help slightly to diminish it In 
some families the first-bom may have 
died before the numbering ; some, too, 
who were bom ' about the time of the 
birth of Moses, may have been killed 
by the order of Pharaoh. And, if all 
those, who may have thus died, be 
reckoned with the 22,273, the propor- 
tion of the remaining males, to be 
placed under each of the first-born, 
will be somewhat altered. Still, we 
cannot suppose any unusual mortality 
of this kind, without checking, in the 
same degree, the increase of the people. 
Let us, however, reckon that one out 
of four first-boms died, so that instead 
of 44,546 first-boms, male and female, 
there would have been, if all had 
lived, about 60,000. But even this 
number of first-boms, for a population 
of 1,800,000, would imply that each 
mother had on the average thirty chil- 
dren, fifteen sons and fifteen daughters. 
Besides which, the number of mothers 
must have been the same as that of 
the first-horns^ male and female, in* 
eluding also any that had died. Hence 
there would have been only 60,000 
child-bearing women to 600,000 men, 
so that only about one man in ten had 
a wife or children I 

92. By this time, surely, great doubt 
must have arisen, in the minds of most 
readers, as to the historical veraci^ of 
some considerable portions of the Pen- 
tateuch. That doubt, I believe, will 
be confirmed into certainty, when it is 
seen to follow, as a direct consequence 
from the data of the Pentateuch itself, 
that there could not have been any 
such population as this, to come out of 
Egypt* — in other words, tliat the chil- 
dren of Israel, at the time of the 
Exodus, if only we attend carefully to 
the distinct statements of the narra- 
tive, could not possibly have amounted 
to two millions, — that, in fact, the 
whole body of warriors could not hare 
been two thousand. 

In order, however, to show this more 
clearly, we must first premise a few 
considerations, which are set forth in 
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CHAPTER X. 

IHB SOJOUBMINa IN EGYPT, AND TEE 

izoDus nr thb foubth obkbration. 
93. Thb Sojoitbnino m Egypt. 

* Jfow^Mffournmffo/ the ehUdrmqf Israel, 
who dwelt in Egypt, uxu /our hundred and thirty 
yran.* B.xii.40. 

The question, wWch we have here to 
consider, is this, — To what ' sojonpning ' 
do the above words refer? Do they 
refer to that of Jacob and his descen- 
dants in the land of Egypt only, or to 
the entire sojourning of them and their 
fore&thers, Abraham and Isaac, ' in ii 
fitxange land,' both in Canaan and 
^gypt^ from the time when the promise 
cfold was given to Abraham, and ht- 
I sojourned in the land of promise, aii 
in a strange country,' Heb.xi.9 ? 

W. The verse above quoted, as it 
stands in theE. V., does not decide thi^ 
question. But there is evidently some- 
min^ unusual and awkward in the man- 
ner, in which the phrase, ' who dwelt in 
Egypty' enters into the above passage. 
And, in fact» the original words would 
be more naturally translated, (as in the 
Vulgate, Chald., Syr., and Arab. Ver- 
dons,) — 

'the flojonming of the children of Israel, 
mlUeft (hey tqfoumed in Egypt^' — 

but for the serious difficulties which 
would thus arise. 

95. In the first place, St. Paul, re- 
ferring to *the covenant, that waa 
ooofirmed before of Gt)d' unto Abra- 
ham, says, — 

•The Law, which was four hundred and 
Mrly yeart q^, cannot disannul it.' Gal. 
iiil7. 

It is plain, then, that St. Pattl in tim 
passage dates the beginning of the foui^ 
mmdred and thirty years, not from thp 
going down into Egypt, but from the 
tune of the promise made to AbrahauL 

96. Agun, in E.vi. 16-20, we have 
given the genealogy of Moses and 
Aaron, as follows : — 

'These are the names of the sons of Levi, 
aooQtcUng to their generations, Gershon, and 
Kohath, and Merarl. And the years oj the l\fe 
pf Levi were a hundred thirty and seven years.' 

'Andthesonsof Kohath,Amram,andIzhar, 
and Hebron, and UzzieL An4 tfie years of the 
life of Kohaih were a hundred thirty and three 
fears.* j 

*knA Awwsam toak2iImJo<^bed,2ij8fatber'B j 



sister, to wife ; and she bare him Aaron and 
Moses. And the years of the life of Amram 
were a hundred thirty and seven years.' 

Now supposing that Eohath was 
only an infant, when brought down 
by his father to Egypt with Jacob, 
G.xlvi.ll, and that he begat Amram 
at the very end of his life, when 133 
years old, and that Amram, in like 
manner, begat Moses, when he was 
137 years old, still these two numbers 
added to 80 years, the age of Moses 
at the time of the Exodus, E.vii.7, 
would only amount to 350 years, instead 
of 430. 

97. Once more, it is stated in the 
above passage, that 'Amram took him 
Jochebed, his father's sister,' — ^Kohath's 
sister, and therefore, Levi's daughter, 
— ' to wife.' And so also we read, — 

' The name of Amrain's wife was Jochebed, 
the daughter of Levi, whom {her mother) tor* to 
him in Egypt,' N.zxvi.59. 

Now Levi was one year older than 
Judah, and was, therefore, 43 years 
old (18), when he went down with 
Jacob into Egypt; and we are told 
above that he was 137 years old, when 
lie died. Levi, therefore, must have 
lived, according to the story, 94 years 
in Egypt. Making here again the 
extreme supposition of his begetting 
Jochebed in the last year of his life, 
she may have been an infant 94 years 
after the migration of Jacob and his 
sons into Egypt. Hence it follows 
that, if the sojourn in Egypt was 430 
years, Moses, who was 80 years old at 
the time of the Exodus, must have been 
born 350 years after the migration into 
Egypt, when his mother, even on the 
above extravagant supposition, would 
have heen at 3ie very least 256 years 
old! 

98. It is plain, then, that the 430 years 
are meant, as St Paul imderstood, to 
be redconed from the time of the call 
of Abraham, when he yet lived in the 
land of Haran. Thus, reckoning 25 
years from his leaving Haran, G.xii.4, 
to the birth of Isaac, xxi.5, — 60 years to 
I he birth of Jacob, xxv.26, — 130 years 
to the migration into Egypt, xlvii.9, — 
we have 215 years of sojourning in the 
land of Canaan, leaving j'ust the same 
Jengtli oi time, 215 yeax8,ioi l\i^ so^ovircL 
in the land of Egypt. 
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"We conclude, therefore, that the 
translation in the English Bible of 
E.xii.40, however awkwardly it reads, 
is correct as it stands, if the Hebrew 
words themselves^ are correct^ as they 
appear in all manuscript and printed 
copies of the Pentateuch. 

99. The Septuagint and Samaritan 
Versions, however, insert a few words, 
which are either a gloss to make the 
meaning of the passage more plain, or 
else are a translation of words, which 
existed in those copies of the Hebrew 
Bible, that were used for those Ver- 
sions, though they are not found in ouir* 
own. The Vatican copy of the Septua- 
gint renders the passage thus : 

* The sojourning of the children of Israel, 
which they sojourned in Egypt and in the kma 
of Canaan^ waa 430 years.* 

The Alexandrian has, — 

* The sojourning of the children of Israel, 
which they and their fathers sojourned in Egypt 
and in the land of Canaan, was 480 years.' 

The Samaritan has, — 

* The sojourning of the children of Israel 
and of their fathers, which they sojourned in 
the land of Canaan and in the land of Egypt, 
was 430 years.' 

In fact, during all those 430 years, 
Abraham and his seed were, according 
to the story, sojourning as strangers 
* in the land of promise as in a strange 
land,' — in a land which * was not their 
own,' but for the present * the posses- 
sion of the Gentiles.' 

100. And this agrees also substan- 
tially with the promise in G.xv. 13-16, 
which is quoted by Stephen, Acts vii.6 : 

* Know of a surety that thy seed shall he a 
stranger, in a land that is not theirs, and shall 
serve them, and they shall afflict them, four 
hundred years. And also that nation, whom 
they shall serve, will I judge ; and afterwards 
they shall come out with great substance. 
And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace ; 
thou Shalt be buried in a good old age. But 
tn the fourth generation they shall come hither 
again ; for the iniquity of the Amorites is not 
yet fuU.' 

At first sight, indeed, it would seem 
from the above that Abraham's de- 
scendants were to be afflicted for 400 
years, in one land, such as Egypt, by 
one nation. But it is certain that they 
were not afllicted, according to the 
story, during all the time of their so- 
journ in Egypt. And hence it appears 
that the time here specified, 400 years, 
is meant to refer to the time during 



which the ' Seed of Abraham ' shonM 
be sofoumers in a strange land, rather 
than to the oppression, which they . 
were to suffer during some part of that 
sojourning. They lived as * pilgrims 
and strangers ' in the land of Canaan ; 
and they were at times, no doub^ 
much more uncomfortable among the . 
people of that land, G.xxvi.l 6-2 l,xxxiv, ' 
than they were in Egypt during the 
seventy years while Joseph yet lived 
(103), and, we may suppose, for some 
time after his death. 

We believe, then, that the 400 years 
in the above passage are meant to date 
from the birth of Isaac, 'Abraham's 
seed,' from which to the Exodus there 
may be reckoned, as in (98), 406, or, 
in round numbers, 400, years. 

101. The Exodus in the Foubth 
Generation. 

Again when it is said, Cr.xv.l6, *in" 
the fourth generation they shall come 
hither again,' this seems to mean *in 
the fourth generation,' reckoning from. 
the time when they should leave the 
land of Canaan, and go down into 
Egypt Thus we find Moses and Aaron 
in the fourth generation from the mi- 
gration, viz. — 

Jacob begat Levi, 

Levi begat Kohath, 

Kohath begat Amram, 

Amram begat Aaron. 
Or, as Jacob was so aged at the time 
of his descent into Egypt, and Moses 
and Aaron also, at the time of the 
Exodus, were advanced in life beyond 
the military age, we may reckon from . 
those, as Levi, who went down into 
Egypt in the prime of life; and then 
the generation of Joshua, Eleazar, &c., 
in t£e prime of life, will be the fourth 
generation. 

102. Accordingly, if we examine the 
different genealogies of remarkable men, 
which are given in various places of 
the Pentateuch, we shall find that, as a. 
rule, the contemporaries of Moses and 
Aaron are descendants in the third, 
and those of Joshua and Eleazar in 
the fourth, generation, from some one 
of the sons, or adttlt grandsons, of 
Jacob, who went down with him into 

I Egy^t, T\i\XB wo have ; — 
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103. Again, we are told that the 
children of Machir the son of Manasseh, 
were brought up upon Joseph's knees, 
Cr.L23. Hence, as Joseph was 39 years 
old, when Jacob came down to Egypt 
(18, note), and died at the age of 110, 
G.1.22, haying lived, therefore, 71 years 
after that event, we may assume that 
Machir's son, Gilead, was born about 
70 years after the migration, and we 
read of his grandson^ Zelophehad, 
whose daughters came to Moses for 
land, at the end of the wanderings, and 
who died in the wilderness, N.xxvii.1-3. 

104. It is true that in lCh.vii.20-27 
we have one remarkable exception to the 
above rule, where we find the genealogy 
of Joshua given as follows : — 

* And the sons of Ephraim,— Shuthelah, and 
Bered his son, and Tahath his son, and Eladah 
his son, and Tahath his son, andZabad hi? son, 
and Shuthelah his son, and Ezer, and Elead, 
whom.the men of Gath, that were bom in that 
land, slew, because they came down to take 
away their cattle. And Ephraim their father 
mourned many days, and his brethren came 
to comfort him. And when he went in unto 
Ms wife, she conceived and bare a son, and 
he called his name Beriah, because it went 
evil with his house. And his daughter was 
Sherah, who built Beth-horon the nether, and 
the npper, and TTzzen-Shen^. And Hephah 
his son, and Besbeph, and Telah his son, and 
Tahan his son, Laadan his son, Ammihud his 
son, KTishama his son. Nun his son, Jehoshuah 
his son.' 

Here then, apparently, Joshua is 
given in the ninth generation from 
Ephraim, or the tenth from Joseph. 

105. Upon this I would first remark 
as follows :^— 

(i) This is an exception to the rule, which 
prevails universally in the Pentateuch. 

(ii) We are not here concerned with the 
books of Chronicles, (which, as all commenta- 
tors will admit, were certainly composed after 
the Captivity,) but with the narrative in the 
Pentateoch and book of Joshua, and must 
abide by the data which they fm-nish. 

(iii) The book of Chronicles itself exhibits 
the rule of the Pentateuch in aU other cases, 
«s in that of Moaaa and Aaron, n.i -3, Korah, 



vi.37,38, Achan, ii.4,6,7, Nahshon, ii.9,10, 
Bezaleel, ii. 18,20, Jair, U.21,22. 

It is strange, then, that in this single in- 
stance of Joshua there should be so remark- 
able a variation from the general rule. 

106. Let us now, however, examine 
more closely this statement in the book, 
of Chronicles. 

Since Joseph 'saw Ephndm's children of 
the third generation,' a.1.28, Telah, one of 
these, may have been bom about seventy years 
after the migration into Egypt (108). 

We have no express statement of the age of 
Joshua at the time of the Exodus. But we 
may suppose it to have been about the -same 
as that of Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, with 
whom he is so often coupled ; and Caleb was 
forty years old, when sent to spy the land at 
the end of the first year after the Exodus, 
Jo.xiv.7. We may, therefore, adopt the esti- 
mate of JosEi'HUB, Ant.Y.i.29y who reckons 
that the age of Joshua was forty-flve at the 
time of the Exodus. This will agree well 
with the fact, that, shortly after leaving 
Egypt, while still young enough to be the 
' minister ' or servant of Moses, E.xxiv.l3, 
he was old enough also to command the host 
of Israel when fighting with Amalek, £.xvii. 
9,10. 

Hence, since the Exodus took place 215 yean 
at most after the migration into Egypt, there 
must have intervened between the birth of 
Telah and that of Joshua 216-70-46, that is, 
100 years ; so that, according to the Chronicler, 
there must have been six complete genera- 
tions in 100 years, which is hardly credible. 

Again, according to the Chronicler, * Eli- 
shama, ttie son of Ammihud,' was the grand- 
father of Joshua. But ' Eli^ama, the son of 
Ammihud,' was himself the captain of the 
host of Ephraim, N.ii.18, about a year after 
his grandson, Joshua, had commanded the 
whole Hebrew force which fought with Ama- 
lek, E.xvii.8-16, which also is h^:dly credible. 

107. But in truth, the account of 
Joshua's descent in lCh.vii appears to 
be very perplexed and contradictory. 

Thus, in tJ.24, we are told that Ephraim's 
daughter built three villages in the land of 
Canaan. If we suppose this to mean that the 
descendants of Ephraim's daughter, after the 
conquest in the time of Joshua, did this, yet 
in v.22,23, we have this strange fact stated, 
that Ephraim himself, after the alaaig,\vtfix \>^ 
the men of (^ath ot Ms dcscewd«iv\& Vn. >i3tv^ 
seventh generation,' moiamoCi masv^f ^"5%^ wi^. 
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then married n^nin, and had a son, Bcriah, 
who was the ancestor of Joshua ! 

Knro remarks upon this point, Ei^, of 
tfieJetes,p.lA6: — 

* It is impossible that Ephraim shonld have 
been then alive to monm over the setfenth gene- 
ration of his descendants. Bead 'Zabad' for 
< Ephraim,' and all becomes intelligible.' 

This is, of course, mere conjecture, and it 
does not by any means dispose of the difflcnlty : 
for, by this correction, as a little consideration 
will show, Joshua will be made a descendant 
in the seventeenth generation from Joseph, to 
associate with Eleazar in tho fourth generation 
from Levi. 

Bertheau suggests that the whole passage 
in V.20, ' and Bcred his son, and Tahath his 
son, and Eladah his son,' may be parentfieticaly 
carrying on the line of the first Shuthelah, so 
that, omitting this parenthesis, the words 
would run, ' and the sons of Ephraim— Shu- 
thelah, and Ezer, and Elead,' &c., in which 
case Ezer and Elead, for whom Ephraim 
* mourned,' would be the sons of Ephraim, 
elder brothers of Beriah, and younger brothers 
of the Jirst Shuthelah, instead of the second. 
But why is not this important son of Ephraim, 
Bcriah, the ancestor of bo illustrious a per- 
son as Joshua, mentioned in the list of the 
sons of Ephraim which is given in the Penta- 
teuch itself, N.xxvi.86 ? 

108. Upon the whole we are justified 
in dismissing this statement in the book 
of Chronicles, about the genealogy of 
Joshua, as in its present form uncer- 
tain or erroneous, and as being of no 
consequence at all in reference to the 
question before us, since it is found in 
a book written more than a thousand 
years after the time of the Exodus, 
and it stands alone even in that book, 
directly at variance with so many tes- 
timonies from the Pentateuch and from 
the book of Chronicles itself, all tending 
to a different conclusion. 

109. We believe, then, that the story, 
as told in the Pentateuch, intends it 
to be understood — 

(i) that the children of Israel came 
out of Egypt about 215 years after 
they went down thither in the time 
of Jacob, — 

(ii) that they came out in the /owr^A 
generation from the adults in the prime 
of life, who went down with Jacob. 

But the reader is requested to ob- 
serve that the second of these conclu- 
sions docs not in any way depend upon 
the correctness of the former. 

And this is the view of Josefhus, 
Ant.U.iiT.2'.— 

They left Eg.rpfc ^onr hundred and thirty 
jeara after oar forefather Abraham came into 



Cannnn, but two hundred and fifteen jean 
unly after Jacob removed into Egypt. 

And he says of Moses, AntllAiL^ : — 
Abraham was hia ancestor of the muwA 
generation. 

And of Joseph, Against Apion,\,Z%x^» 
He died four generations before Moeee, tdikli 
four generations make almoet 170 yean. 

So, too, Archd. Pratt observeii^ iSn- 
enceand Scripture, &ic.p.7S : — 

It was to be in the fourth generatfon that 
his seed were to return to Canaan. But 430, or 
^en 400, years is very much longer than four 
lirenerations, and therefore mustinclDdeaome- 
thing besides the bondage in Egypt, vis. the 
Mjouming in Canaan. This inediction regard- 
ing the ' fourth generation' was literally ful- 
filled. Moees and Aaron were eons of Joohebed, 
who was the daughto: of Levi, N JcxvLM, a 
text which incidentally confirms the ooizeo^ 
tiess of our general outline. Eleanr, the 
Priest, the son of Aaron, was, therefoxe, of 
\ih.e fourth generation from Jacob. 

110. From this it will appear that 
it is impossible that there should have 
been such a number of the people of 
Israel in Egypt, at the time of the 
Exodus, as to have furnished 600,000 
warriors in the prime of life, zepiesent- 
ing, at least, two millions of per*oiu» 
of all ages and sexes,— that ib to say, 
it is impossible, if we will take the daia 
of the Pentateuch itself in their pktin 
natural Tneaning, and not force into 
them a meaning of our own. 

CHAPTER XL 

THB NUMBER OF ISBAELITBS AT THl 
TIMB OF THB BXODUS. 

111. In the first place, it must be ob* 
served, as already noted, that we no- 
where read of any very large faimUics 
among the children of Jacob or their 
descendants to the time of the Exodus. 
We may suppose, in order to haye the 
population as large as possible, that 
very few died prematurely, and that 
those, who were bom, almost all lived 
and multiplied. But we have no rea- 
son whatever, looking only at the data 
which are furnished by the Pentateuch 
itself, to assume that they had families 
materially larger than those of the 
present day. Thus we are told in 
G.xlvi that Keuben had 4 sons, Simeon 
6, Levi 3, Judah 5, Issachar 4. Zebulun 
3, Gad Tt Asher 4, Joseph 2, Benjamin 
10, Dan 1, Naphtali 4. And the list 
of tanuUes at the end of the Exodofl^ 
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68 given in N.xrvi, so nearly agrees 
with the list of males in G-.xlYi, as to 
jprore thftt^ according to the writer, if 
anymore sons were bom to the sons 
or grandsons of Jacob, after the de- 
scent into Egypt^ (except in the case of 
Ephnum and Manasseh,) they did not 
gurvive or did not fructify, so as to be 
reckoned as heads of families. 

112. The twelve sons of Jacob, then, 
as appears fix)m the above, had be- 
tween them 53 sons, that is, on the 
average, 4^ each. Let ns suppose that 
they increased in this way from gene- 
ration to generation. Then in the^r«^ 
generation, that of Kohath, there would 
be 54 males, (according to the story, 
there were only 53, or, rather, 51, since 
Er and Onan died in the land of 
Canaan, t;.f2, without issue,) — in the 
second, that of Amram, 243, — in the 
third, that of Moses and Aaron, 1,094, 
— ^and in the fourth, that of Joshua 
and Etetuar, 4,923 ; that is to say, 
instead of 600,000 warriors in the 
prime of life, there could not have 
been 5,000. 

113. Further, if the numbers of all 
the males in the four generations be 
added together, (which supposes that 
they were all living at the time of the 
Exodns,) they would only amount to 
6,311. If we even add to these the 
number of the^M generation, 22,154, 
who would be mostly children, the 
sum-total of males of all generations 
could not, according to these data, 
have exceeded 28,465, instead of being 
1,000,000. 

114. But in the above we have tacitly 
assumed that each man had daughters 
as well as sons. There must have 
been females bom in the family of 
Jacob as well as males; and the 
females must have been as numerous 
as the males, if we are to suppose that 
all the males had families as above. 
'Jacob's sons' wives,* it is true, are 
spoken of in CrJtlvi.26, as not being 
out of his loins. But, with the story 
of Isaac's and Esau's and Jacob's mar- 
riages before us, we cannot suppose 
that the wives of the sons of Jacob, 
generally, were mere heathens. Judah, 
indeed, took a Canaanitish woman for 
his wife qr concabine, G,xxxriu.2, 



But we must not infer that all the 
other brothere did likewise, since we 
find it noted, as a special fact, that 
Simeon had, besides his other five 
sons, * Shaul, the son of a Canaanitish 
woman,' G-.xlvi.lO. Joseph, again, 
compelled by the peculiarity of his 
situation, married an Egyptian lady, 
whom Pharaoh gave him to wire, 
0.xli.45. The other brothers, we majr 
suppose, obtained their wives, as their 
fathera, Isaac and Jacob, did before 
them, from their relations in Haran. 

116. But, however this may have 
been, we must suppose that in Egypt, 
—at all events, in their later days, for 
a hundred yeare or more, from the 
time that their afflictions began, — such 
friends were not accessible. We must 
conclude, then, that they either took 
as wives, generally, Egyptian heathen 
women, or else intermarried with one 
another. The former alternative is 
precluded by the whole tone and tenor 
of the narrative. As the object of the 
king was to keep down their numbers, 
it is not to be supposed that he would 
allow them to take wives freely from 
among his own people, or that the 
women of Egypt, (at least, those of 
the generation of Amram, which gave 
birth to Moses, and after it,) would be 
willing, generally, to associate their lot 
with a people so abject and oppressed 
as the Hebrews. Besides, we ara told 
expressly that, in childbirth, — 

* The Hebrew women were not as the Egyp» 
Han women,' B.i.l9, — 

By which it is plainly implied that 
the wires of the Hebrews were also 
Hebrews. The narrative itself, there- 
fore, requires us to suppose that the 
Hebrew families intermarried, and 
that girls, as well as boys, were bom 
to them fireely in Egypt. 

116. Yet we have no ground for sup- 
posing, from any data which we find 
in the narrative, that the whole num- 
ber of the family was on that accoimt 
increased. On the contrary, Zelophe- 
had had five daughters, but no sons, 
N.xxvii.l; Amram had two sons and 
one daughter, N.xxvi.69 ; Moses had 
two sons and no daughter, Ejcviii.3,4 ; 
Aaron had fcmr sons and -no ^w^Vet, 
N.xxvi.60 ; Izhar, AimwDL a\iiQ»\Jti«^\vaftk 
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three £on8, E.vi.21, Uzziel had three women, *they 



sons, E.vi.22, Korah had three sons, 
E.vi.24, Eleazar had one son, E.vi.26. 
In the last four cases we cannot say 
whether, or not, there were any 
daughters. But, if we take all the 
families given in E.vi. 14-25, together 
with the two sons of Moses, we shall 
find that there are 13 persons, who 
have between them 39 sons, which 
gives an average of 3 sons each. This 
average is a fairer one to take for our 
purpose than the former; because 
these persons lived at all different 
times in the interval, between the 
migration into Egypt and the Exodus. 
We may suppose, also, that the average 
of children. \b still as large as before, 
or even larger, so that each man may 
have had on the average six children, 
three sons and three daughters. 

117. Supposing, now, the 51 males 
(112) of ihA first generation (Kohath's) 
to have had each on the average three 
sons, and so on, we shall find the num- 
ber of males in the second generation 
(Amram's) 153, in the third (Aaron's) 
459, and in the fourth (Eleazar's) 
1,377,— instead of 600,000. 

In fact, in order that the 51 males 
of Kohath's generation might produce 
600,000 fighting men in Eleazar's, we 
must suppose that each man had 46 
children (23 of each sex), and each of 
^these 23 sons had 46 children, and so 
on!^-of which prolific increase, it 
^eed hardly be said, there is not the 
slightest indication in the Bible, ex- 
cept, indeed, in the statement of the 
.number of the first-boms, which has 
been already considered. 

118. Bishop Patrick suggests, (note 
on E.i.7,) that the Hebrew women 
might, by * extraordinary blessing of one son, appears from N.xxvi.42, where 



, are delivered ere the 
midwivea come in unto <A«w,*— which 
could hardly have been said, if three or 
more children were often bom at a time. 

119. In lCh.ii.34,35, we read that 
Sheshan, a descendant of Jadah in the 
ninth generation, — 

*had a Bervant, an Egyptian, whote namd 
was Jarha ; and Sheshan gave his daughter 
to Jarha his servant to wife, and she baxehim 
Attai,'— 

whose descendants are then traced 
down through twelve generations, and 
are reckoned, apparently, as Israelites 
of the tribe of Judah.. From this it 
would seem that Hebrew girls might 
be married to foreigners, — we may 
suppose, proselytes,— and their children 
would then be reckoned as 'children 
of Israel.' It is obvious that such 
cases would be comparatively rare. 
But let us suppose that each man had 
six children as in (116), three sons and 
three daughters, and that even haiftiie 
daughters of Israel were married to 
foreign proselytes, — a most extravagant 
supposition. This would be equivalent 
to reckoning that e^ch man had on the 
average— not. 3 sons, but — 4^, as in 
(112). And the total number of war- 
riors in the fourth generation, resulting 
from 51 progenitors, would, as before, 
not amount to 5,000. 

120. When, however, we go on fur- 
ther to examine into the details of this 
large number of male adults, the re- 
sults will be found yet more extra- 
ordinary. 

Thus Dan in the first generation has 
one son, Hushim, Gr.xlvi.23 ; and, that 
he had no more bom to him in the 
land of Egypt, and, therefore, had only 



God,' have brought forth * six children 
at a time ' ! It is plain that he felt 
very strongly the difficulty raised by 
the Scripture statement, and did not 
consider how this fecundity would 
affect the Hebrew women, as regards 
either the birth, or the rearing, of the 
children. 

But the Scripture implies no such 

fecundity among the Hebrews, either 

in G.xlvi, or in E.vi, or in E.i.l9, 

. tF^ere the midwlves say of the Hebrew 



the sons of Dan consist of only one 
family. Hence we may reckon that in 
the fourth generation he would have 
had 27 warriors descended from him, 
instead of 62,700, as stated in N.ii.26, 
which number is increased to 64,400 in 
N.xxvi.43. 

121. In order to have had this num- 
ber born to him, we must suppose that 
Dan's one son, and each of his sons 
and grandsons, must have had about 
80 cliildrcn of both sexes. 
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Wip taay observe also that the off- 
spring of the one son of Dan, 62,700, 
is represented as nearly double that of 
the ten sons of Benjamin, 35,400, 
N.iL23. 

122. Again we have in E.vi the gene- 
alogy, before qnoted, of the three sons 
of Levi, who came with Jacob into 
^gypt, — Gershon, Kobath, Merari. 

(i) Theae three increased in the 
second (Amram*s) generation only to 
8, (not to 9, as it wonld have been, on 
our supposition, that they had had 
each three sons on the average,) viz. 
the sons of Kohath 4, of Gershon 2, of 
Merari 2, E.vi.17-19. 

(ii) The 4 sons of Kohath increased 
in the third (Aaron's) generation only 
to 8, (not to 12, as on our supposition,) 
viz. Ibe sons of Amram (Moses and 
Aaron) 2, of Izhar 3, of Uzziel 3, 
Rvi20-22. If we now assume that 
the two sons of Gershon and the two 
sons of Merari increased in the same 
proportion, that is, to 4 and 4 re- 
spectively, then all the male Levites 
of the third generation would have 
been 16. 

(iii) The two sons of Amram in- 
creased in the fourth (Eleazar's) gene- 
ration to 6, viz. the sons of Aaron 4, 
(of whom, however, 2 died, N.iii.2,4,) 
and 'of Moses 2. Assuming that all 
the 16 of the third generation in- 
creased in the same proportion, then 
all the male Levites of the generation 
of Eleazar would have been 48, or 
ratber 44, if we omit the 4 sons of 
Aaron, who were reckoned as Priests. 
Thus the whole number of Levites, 
who would be numbered at the first 
census, would be only 44, viz. 20 Ko- 
hathites, 12 Gershonites, 12 Merarites; 
whereas in N.iv.48 they are numbered 
as 8,580, viz. 2,750 Kohathites, 2,630 
Cfershonites, and 3,200 Merarites, 

123. Or we may put the matter in 
Another, and a yet stronger, light, tisinff 
ovdy the express data of Scripture^ and 
omitting all reference to the 215 years' 
iojoum in Egypt and to the four gene- 
rations, — ^in &ct, making no assum/p- 
tions of our own whatever. 

The Amramites, numbered as Le- 
vites in the fourth (Eleazar's) genera- 
tion, were, as above, only two, viz, the ^ 



two sons of Moses, the sons of Aaron 
being reckoned as Priests. Hence the 
rest of the Kohathites of this genera- 
tion must have been made up of the 
descendants of Lshar and Uzziel, each 
of*whom had three sons, E.vi.21,22. 
Consequently, since all the Kohathites 
of Eleazar's generation were numbered 
at 2,750, N.iv.36, it follows that these 
six men must have had between them, 
according to the Scripture story, 2,748 
sons, and we must suppose about the 
same number of daughters I 

124. It must now, surely, be suffi- 
ciently plain that the account of those 
numbers is of no statistical value 
whatever. 

But then what are we to say of the 
whole story of the Exodus, — of the 
camping and marching of the Is- 
raelites, — of their fighting with Amalek 
and Midian,— of the 44 Levites (122) 
slaying 3,000 of the * children of Israel,* 
E.xxxii.28, — of the people dying by 
pestilence, 14,700 at one time, N.xvi.49, 
24,000 at another, N.xxv.9, — as well as 
of the whole body of 600,000 fighting 
men being swept away during the 
forty years' sojourn in tbe wilderness ? 
Several chapters of the book of Num- 
bers are occupied in laying down the 
duties of the Levites, — not of the 
Levites, as they were to be in after 
years, when their numbers might be 
multiplied, but as they were to be then, 
in the wilderness, in attendance upon 
the Tabernacle. How were the 20 
Kohathites, the 12 Gershonites, and 
the 12 Merarites, to discharge the 
offices assigned to them in N.ui,iv, in 
carrying the Tabernacle and its vessels, 
— to do, in short, the work of 8580 
men, N.iv.48 ? What were these forty- 
four people, with the two Priests, and 
their families, to do with the forty- 
eight cities assigned to them, N.xxxv.7 ? 
How could the Tabernacle itself have 
been erected, when the silver spent 
upon it was contributed, as we are 
expressly told, by a poll-tax of half a 
shekel, E.xxxviii.26, levied upon the 
whole body of 603,550 warriors, who 
did not exist ? 

125. In fact, the conaeqjieiTiteB ol «A.- 
mitting the reality oi tka vi\>ONfe xesviiXA 
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are obviotisly so important, that, of 
course, the most strenuous eflforts have 
been made to 'reconcile* these dis- 
crepancies, if possible, by those theo- 
logians, who support the traditionary 
view, and who have studied the Pen- 
tateuch sufficiently to be aware of the 
difficulties thus raised. The nature of 
the attempt will be best seen, by stating 
the contrivances resorted to for this 
purpose, to the sacrifice of historical 
truth and consistency. 

126. Thus says Kubtz, ii.l49, — 

It is a gross mistake to suppose that the 
two millions were all the direct descendants 
of Jacob. When Jacob and his sons went 
down to Egypt, they mnstcertainly have taken 
with them aXl their menservants and maid- 
servants, as well as all thdr cattle. We know . 
that Abraham had 318 servants, fit for war, 
and trained to arms : his nomadUc household 
must have contained, therefore, more than a 
thousand souls. Jacob, again, who inherited 
all these, brought with him from Syria so 
many menservants and maidservants, and so 
much cattle, that, when he was afraid of an 
attack from Esau, he divided them into two 
pxmies. With such data as these, then, we 
are justified in assuming that the number of 
those, who went down with Jacob into Egypt, 
was not limited to his sizty-siz children and 
grand-children, but consisted of several thou- 
sand menservants and maidservants. But, 
according to G.xvlL12,18, these had all been 
circumcised ; and in Egypt the descendants 
of Jacob will, no doubt, have married the de- 
scendants of his servants. Hence we regard 
the two million souls, who left Egypt at the 
Exodus, as the posterity of the whole of the 
people, who went down into Egypt with Jacob. 

127. We might reply as follows: — 
(i) There is no indication of any such a 

cortege having accompanied Jacob into Egypt. 

(ii) There is no sign even in G-.zxxii,xxxiii, 
where Jacob meets with Esau, of his having 
any such a large body of servants. Twenty 
or thirty would suffice for all the wants of 
the story. 

(iii) If he had had so many at his command, 
can we suppose that he would have sent his 
darling Joseph, without a single attendant, 
to wander about in search of his brethren, in a 
country where not only human foes, Q-.xxxiv. 
30, but mid becuts, G.xzxvii.20,33, were to be 
dreaded? 

(iv) These also are spoken of as 'feeding 
their flocks,' and seem to have had none of 
these * thousands' of servants with them, to 
witness their brother's arrival, and their ill- 
treatment of him, and report it to their father. 

(v) Nothing is said about any of these ser- 
vants coming down with the sons of Jacob to 
buy com in Egypt, on either of their expe- 
ditions. Rather, the whole story implies the 
contrary, — 'they speedily took down every 
man his sack to the ground, and opened every 
msji his sack,'—' then they rent their clothes, 
and laded every man his ass, and returned to 
I2i0 city,'-~*we are taovLghtlja., that he may 



seek occasion agidnstns, and take m for bond- 
men and our omu,' not a word being said 
about servants, 

(vl) In fact, theiir eleven taei$ would Aom 
?ield but a very Konty supply <tf food for Of 
rdi^ of so many starving ' thousands,* 

(vii) If Jacob had so many * servantB,' and 
not only * flocks' and * herds,' Cl-.zlvii.l, bat 
' camels ' and * asses,' a.zxzii.l5, it is Btnnga 
that he did not send some of these aervantB with 
additional camels and asses, instead of sending 
merely his sons with their asses, to bring 
food for his people. If it be said, tbe com 
was only needed for the use of Jacob and hii 
sons, not for the thousands of servants, who 
might live upon such coarse and scanty food 
as the land of Canaan still supplied, jet the 
language used on each oocasion, * tbat we maj 
live and not die,' a.xlii.2, xliiLS, and the faot 
that Jacob parted at last with Benjamin, 
imply that the com was a necessary tat them, 
and therefore also for their servaa^ and not 
merely a superfluity. 

128. But, besides all this, it is evident 
that the whole stress of the story is laid 
upon this very point, that the multitude, 
— the maleSf at all events, — ^who went 
up out of Egyptat the Exodus, had come 
out of the loins of Jacob, and increased 
^m the 'seventy souls,' who went 
down at first. 

'Thy fathers went down with th roc BCo re 
and ten persons ; and now the Lord thy God 
hath made thee as the stars of heaven for 
multitude.' D.z.22. 

Could this have been written, ifi be- 
sides the * threescore and ten * out of 
Jacob's loins, there went down with 
him some thousands, or even hundreds* 
of servants, whose offspring constituted 
the great bulk of the future people,— 
in fact, more than 600,000 of the 
warriors, since the Israelites proper 
(117) numbered less than 2,000? 

If, then, we supposed that all the 
women were obtained from strangers, it 
is certain that the Pentateuch repre- 
sents the 600,000 fighting men as 
Jacob's actual descendants, and 62,700 
of these as the offspring of Dan at the 
time of the Exodus. And we hav8 
the same difficulty as before, to ex- 
plain how this could have happened 
in 215 years and four generations. 

129. But, says Kubtz, ii.p.l33, for 
215 years, we must reckon 430 yearSy 
and 'four generations' must mean 
*four centuries* Even then, he admits 
the increase would be * unparalleled in 
history.* Even then also there would 
remain other insuperable difficultiesi 
as, for instance, that connected with 
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tlie ooefltion of the llrat-bam (90), 
namdy, that erery Hebrew mother 
must hare had, on the average, more 
than forty children. 

Bat here the genealogies of Moses 
and Aaron, and the others quoted in 
(103X come in the -way, and show 
distinctly what is meant by the * fourth 
generatioii.' And the ages of Kohath 
and Amram are both giyen, so as to 
make it impossible, as we have seen 
(97X to extend the sojourn in Egypt 
to 430 years. 

130. Then, Eubts suggests, in the 
pedigree 'of Moses and Aaron there 
most be some names omitted. 

The four members which commonly appear, 
Leyi, Kohath, Amram, Mosea, are intended 
merely to rapresent the four generations, who 
dwdt in Egypt. iLUl. 

Bat^ as the pedigree of Moses and 
Aaron is repeated again and again, 
in a Teiy precise and formal manner, 
without the least intimation being given 
thatit is meant to be less historically true 
than any of the other genealogies, we 
must accept it as it stands. And, indeed, 
it would be strange, that we shoiild have 
accurate genealogies given us for a 
number of persons of very second-rate 
importance in the story, and none at 
all for Moses and Aaron. And, even if 
we supposed that some names may 
haye been omitted in this particular 
genealogy, how is it that so many 
other genealogies, as quoted in (103), 
contain only the same number of 
names ? Besides, it is expressly stated, 
as a matter of bond fide domestic his- 
tory, (as much so as that of Abraham 
marfying Sarah, or Isaac, Rebecca, or 
Jacob, Leah and Rachel,) that Amram 
married ' Jochebed his father's sister,' 
£.vi20, * the daughter of Levi, whom 
(his wife) bare to Levi in Egypt,' 
KjEZvi59. 

131. Bat then, says Kubtz, the word 
here rendered * father^s sister* may only 
mian 'blood-relative on the father's 
side.' And there is one instance in the 
Scripture (Jer.xxxii.l2 compared with 
Y.7) where the Hebrew word seems to 
be used in this sense, though the other 
28 the common and proper one. 

Jochebed, then, may be called a ' daughter 
of Levi' in the same sense in which Christ is 



called a ' son of David.' And this very phrase 



has the appearance of a gloss appended to the 
preceding words * daughter of Levi,' which 
the author of the gloss seems to have under- 
stood in their literal sense, as denoting an 
actual daughter of Leri, and then to have 
endeavoured to soften down the improbability 
of Moses' mother being a daughto: of Levi, 
[as no daughter of Levi is mentioned in O. 
zlvl,] by appending a clause to the effect that 
the cUtughter in question was bom in Egypt. 
This gloss, we admit, must have been intro- 
duced at a very early period, as it is found in 
every codex and version. ii.l41. 

But, even if these words are a gloss, 
and Jochebed was not an actual daughter 
of Levi, (which, however, is a mere 
conjecture of the above commentator,) 
the main fact would remain the same, 
viz. that the pedigree of Moses and 
Aaron is undoubtedly meant to be 
understood as a bond fide pedigree. 
And, as we have seen, it brings with it, 
as a necessary consequence, a number 
of absolute impossibilities, — among 
others, that six men must have had 
between them 2,748 sons (123). 

132. Accordingly we find Kvbte 
himself almost driven to despair in his 
attempts to get over this difficulty. 

Are we to believe, then, that Kohath's de- 
scendants through Amram consisted of no 
more than 6 males at the time of the census 
recorded in N.iii, (viz. Moees and his two 
sons, Aaron and his two sons,) whilst hia 
descendants through the other three sons, 
Izhar, Hebron, and Uzzicl. consisted at the 
very same period of 8,666 males [? 8,694, 
N.iii.28] at the very same time, that is, 2,88fi 
for each ? This, certainly, is a large demand 
upon our faith. Still, as we cannot say that 
it is impossible, we submit and believe. But 
we are further required to believe, N.ilL27, 
that at this census the 6 Amramites— what 
am I saying ? there could really have been 
only two included in the census, namely, the 
two sons of Moses ; for Aaron and his sons 
were Priests, to whom the Levites were to be 
assigned as a present ; and, as it was for this 
very purpose that the census w&s taken, they 
would certainly not be included in it, any 
more than Moses himself :— hence, then, we 
are required to believe that the two remaining 
Amramites formed a distinct family, with 
precisely the same privileges and duties, as 
the 2,885 Izharites, the 2,886 Hebronites, and 
the 2,885 XJzzielites. We must candidly con- 
fess that our faith will not reach bo far as 
this. iL144. 

CHAPTER Xn. 

THE KI7M6EB OF PRIESTS AT THE EXODUS. 



133. The book of Leviticus is chiefly 
occupied in giving directions to the 
cauea a -son or oiayia. Ana i^ verjrpnrase , ^^^^ ^OT the proper d\8c\vaT^^ oi \Xi^ 
iti>ai/whom(hl0wifeJbantoLeyiiaEgypt/Jdmerent duties of theic oS&fift, wA 
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farther directions are given in the 
book of Numbers. 

(i) In the case of 'every burnt-offering, 
'Which any man shall offer,' whether bullock, 
or sheep, or goat, or tnrtle-dove, * the Priests, 
Aaron's sons, shall sprinkle the blood upon the 
' altar, and put fire npon the altar, and lay the 
wood in order on the fire, and lay the parts, 
the head and the fat, in order npon the wood;' 
and ' the JYiest shall bom aU on the altar, to 
be a bnmt-eacrifloe.' L.L 

(ii) So in the case of a meatoffering, L.ii, 
peace-offering, L.iii, sin-offering, L.iv, or tres- 
pass-offering, L.y,yi, thePriest has special duties 
• assigned to him as before. 

(iii) Every woman after childbirth is to 
bring a lamb for a burnt-offering, and a pigeon 
or turtle-dove for a sin-offering, or two yonng 
pigeons for the two offerings, and the Friest 
ia to officiate, as before, L.ziL 

(iv) Every case of leprosy is to be brought 
again and again to the Priest, and carefully 
inspected by him till it is cured, L.ziiL 

(v) Any one, cured of lepro^, is to bring a 
burnt-offering and a sin-offering, and the 
Priest is to officiate, as before, L.xiv. 

(vi) For c«i»in ceremonial pollution8,which 
are specified, the Priest is to offer sacrifice, L. 
xv.16,30. 

(vii) For a male or female Kazarite, when 
the days of separation are fulfilled, the Priest 
is to offer a burnt-offering, a sin-offering, and 
a peace-offering, N.vi. 

(viii) Every day, morning and evening, the 
Priest is to offer a lamb for a continual burnt- 
offering, besides additional sacrifices on the 
Sabbath, the New Moon, at the Feast of Un- 
leavened Bread, and at the Feast of the First- 
fruits, N.xxviii. 

(ix) Lastly, if ifrshould be thought that the 
above sacrificial system was not meant, gene- 
rally, to be in full operation in the wilderness, 
we may call attention to tHe frequent refer- 
ences made, in the enunciation of these laws, 
to the Camp, L.iv.l2,21,vi.ll,xiiL46,xiv.3,8, 
as well as to the words of the prophet Amos 
T.25,— 'Have ye offered unto Me sacrifices 
and offerings in the wilderness, forty years, 
O House of Israel ? ' — ^which ^ow that, in 
the prophet's view, at all events, such sacri- 
fices were required and expected of them. 
And, indeed, why was the Tabernacle, with 
the Brazen Altar, erected in the wilderness at 
all, or why were the Priests consecrated, if 
the laws of sacrifice were not meant to be 
carried out generally, at once, in the wilder- 
ness? 

134. And now let ns ask, for all 
these multifarious duties, during the 
forty years' sojourn in the wilderness, 
^^ — ^for all the burnt-offerings, meat- 
offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, 
trespass-offerings, thank-offerings, &e., 
of a population like that of the city of 
Loin)oy, besides the daily and extra- 
ordinary sacrifices, — how many Priests 
•were there ? 

The answer is very simple. There 
were only three, — Aaron, (till his 



death,) and his two sons, Meazar and 
Ithamar. And it is laid down very 
solemnly in N.iiLlO, — 

( Thou Shalt appoint Aaron and his sons, 
and th^ shall wait in the Priest's office; and 
the strcmger, that cotneth nigh, shall be put to 
death.' 

135. Yet how was it possible that 
these two or three men should have 
discharged all these duties for such a 
vastm^titude? The single work, of 
offering the double sacrifice for women 
after child-birth, must have utterly 
overpowered three Priests, though en- 
gaged without cessation fix>m morning 
to night. As we have seen (64), the 
births among two millions of people 
may be reckoned as, at least, 250 a 
day, for which, consequently, 500 sa- 
crifices (250 burnt-offerings and 250 
sin-offenngs) would have had to be 
offered daily. Looking at the direc- 
tions in L.i,ix, we can scarcely allow 
less than Jive minutes for each sacrifice; 
so that these sacrifices alone, if offered 
separately, would have taken 2,500 
minutes or nearly 42 hours, and could 
not have been offered in a single day of 
twelve hours, though each of the three 
Priests had been employed in the one 
sole incessant labour of offering them, 
without a moment's rest or inter- 
mission. 

136. It may, perhaps, be said that 
many such sacrifices might have been 
offered at the same time. This is, 
surely, somewhat contrary to the notion 
of a sacrifice, as derived from the book 
of Leviticus ; nor is there the slightest 
intimation, in the whole Pentateuch, 
of any such heaping together of saori- 
fices; and it must be borne in mind 
that there was but one altar, five cubits 
(about 9 feet) square, £.xxviLl, at 
which we have already supposed all 
the three Priests to be officiating at the 
same moment^ actually offering, there- 
fore, upon the altar three saaifices at 
once, of which the ^r«^-offerings would, 
except in the case of poor women, 
L.xii.8, be lambs, and not pigeons. 

137. But then we must ask further, 
where could they have obtained these 
250 'turtle-doves or young pigeons' 
daily, that is 90,000 annually, in the 
mldemess ? There might be two offered 
for each birth; there mtcst, according 
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to the Law, be onCf L.xii.6,8. Did the 
people, then, carry with them turtle- 
doves and yowng pigeons out of Egypt, 
when they fled in sneh haste, and so 
heai^y laden, and as yet knew nothing 
of any such law ? Or how could they 
have had them at all under Sinai ? 

138. It cannot be said that the par- 
ticular laws, which require the sacrifice 
of such birds, were intended only to 
suit the circumstances of a later time, 
when the people' should be finally 
settled in the land of Canaan. For we 
have one of these very laws, in which 
manifest reference is made to their life 
in the wilderness, L.xiii,ziv. In this 
passage after it has been ordered that 
the leper * shall dwell alone, without the 
Camp* ziii46, and that 'the Priest shall 
go forth out of the Camp to look at 
file leper,* xiv.S, and that the leper duly 
cleansed shall 'after that come into the 
Campt and shall tarry abroad out of his 
tentwe^en da,jB* v,S, and on the eighth 
day shall ofifer 'two he-lambs and one 
ewe-lamb,* &c v.lO, it is added, t;.21, — 

'And, if he be poor, and cannot get so 
mndi, then he shall take one lamb, &c., and 
two turUe-doves or two young pigeons, sonh as 
be is able to get.' 

139. Here, then, the 'turtle-doves* or 
'young pigeons' are prescribed as a 
lighter and easier offering for the poor 
to bring. They are spoken of, therefore, 
as being so common, as to be within 
the readi of the poorest, — as being in 
abundance, so as to be offered at the 
rate of 90,000 a year, — in the wilder- 
ness, under Sinai! But can any one 
believe tiat pigeons or turtle-doves, 
even if found on the rocks of Sinai at 
all, are found there in such numbers, 
as to make a pair of them a cheap 
offering for a poor man? It would 
seem, then, to follow that such laws as 
these could not have been written by 
Moses, — ^much less have been laid 
down by Jehovah Himself, — but must 
have been composed at a later age, — 
as, for instance, in the days of David 
or Solomon, or afterwards, — when the 
people were already settled in Canaan, 
and the poor, who could not .afford a 
lamb, coidd easily provide themselves 
with pigeons. 

140. Ag^weharein N,xvnL9'll 



the following commands, addressed to 
Aaron by Jehovah Himself. 

* Every oblation of theirs, every meatoffer- 
ing of theirs, and every gin-<rfrerlng of theirs, 
and every trespass-offering of theirs, which 
they shall render unto Me, shall be most holy 
for thee and for thy sons. In the most holy 
place Shalt thou eat it; every male shall eat it; * 
it shall be holy onto thee. 

*This also is thine, the heave-offering of 
their gift, with all the wave-offerings of the 
ohUdmi of Israel. I have given them nnto 
thee, and to thy sons, and to thy daughters 
with thee, by a statute for ever ; every one 
that is dean in thy house shall eat of it.' 

Then follow other directions, by 
which it is provided that the Priest 
shoidd have also 'the best of the oil, 
and all the best of the wine, and of the 
wheat, the first-fruits of them, which 
they shall offer unto Jehovah,* and 
• whatsoever is first ripe in the land ; " 
which laws we may suppose were in- 
tended only to be applied, when the 
people had become settled on their farms 
in the land of Canaan, as also the 
law, t;.25-29, for their receiving also a 
tenth of the tithes of com and wine 
and oil, which were to be given for the 
support of the Levites. 

141. But in v.14-18 we have again 
these provisions : — 

' Every thing devoted in Israel shall be thine. 
Every thing that openeth the matrix in all 
flesh, which they bring unto Jehovah, whether 
it be of men or beasts, shall be thine : never- 
theless, the first-bom of man shalt thou 
surely redeem, and the firstling of unclean 
beasts shalt thou redeem. 

* But the firstling of a cow, or the firstling 
of a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, thou 
shalt not redeem ; they are holy ; thou shalt 
sprinkle their blood upon the altar, and shalt 
bum their fat for an offering made by fire, 
for a sweet savour unto Jehovah. 

* And the flesh of them shall be thine, as the 
wave-breast and as the rigfU shoulder are thine.*- 

Similar directions are also laid down 
in L.vii : — 

'As the «{n-offering is, so is the trespass^ 
offering; there is one law for them: the 
Priest, that maketh aton^nent therewith, shall 
have it. And the Priest, which offereth any 
man's bumt-oftering, even the Priest shaU 
have to himself the skin of the bumt-oSexing 
which he hath offered. And all the meat- 
offering that is baked in the oven, and all that 
is dressed in the frying-pan and in the pan, 
shall be the Priest's that offereth it. And, 
every «i«a<-offering, mingled with oil, and dry, 
shall all the sons of Aaron have, one as much 
as another.' r.7-10. 

* For the wave-breast and the heave-shoulder, 
have I taken of the children of Israel from off 
the sacrifices of their p€occ-ofler\.uig^,«nS*^^'^«i 
^ven them unto Aaxon t\ie'Px\sfi^«adL'v&X» 
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his sons, by a statute for ever, from among 
the children of IsraeL' v.84. 

142. These last directions are given 
in the story before Aaron and his sons 
were consecrated. Hence they must 
be considered as intended to apply to 

^ them, while the Camp was in the 
wilderness, as well as to the ' sons of 
Aaron' in future generations. But 
what an enormous provision was this 
for Aaron and his four, afterwards two, 
sons and their families! They were 
to have the skins of the bttmt'OSenng^ 
and the shouldej and breast (that is, 
double-breast) of the peace-oSenng^ of 
a congregation of two millions of people, 
for the general use of their three 
families! But, besides these, they 
were to have tJie whole of the sin- 
offerings, and trespass-oSMing^ except 
the suet, which was to be burnt upon 
the Altar, L.iv. 31, 36, v.6 ; and the whole 
of the meat'Offenng^f except a handfiil, 
to be burnt as a memorial, L.iL2 ; and 
all this was to be eaten only by the 
three males, in the moat holy place, 
ir.xviii.lO! 

143. And it would seem that they were 
not at liberty to bum the sin-offerings, 
or consume them in some other way 
than by eating : they must be ' eaten in 
the holy place.' At all events, we find 
it recorded that, on one occasion, — 

< Moses diligently sought the goat of the sin- 
offering, and, behold, it was burnt! and he 
was angry with Eleazar and Ithamar, the 
sons of Aaron, saying, Wherefore have ye not 
eaten the sin-offering in the holy place, 
seeing it is most holy, and Qod hath given it 
you to bear the iniquity of the Ck)ngr^ation, 
to make atonement for them before Jehovah ? 
Ye should indeed have eaten it in the bolf place, 
as I commanded.' L.z.16-20. 

The very pigeons, to be brought as 
«n-offerings for the birth of children, 
would have averaged, according to the 
story, more than 250 a day; and each 
Priest would have had to eat daily 
more than 80, for his own portion, * in 
the most holy place ' ! 

Can it be believed that such a system 
was really laid down by Jehovah Him- 
self, which, if properly carried out by 
pious Israelites accorcUngtothe Divine 
Command, would have involved imme- 
diately absurd impossibilities like the 
above, and required instant modifica- 
tion? 



144. Hbnostbmbiibo, in fBt^ PmL 
ii.p.60, recognises, unawares, the fiozes 
of the above argument, whsai he insisfei 
upon there hsvine been a multitode of 
Itiests in atten&nce on the Taber- 
nacle in El€$ time, besides Eli him* 
self and his two sons, Hophni and 
Phinehas. 

Let it be considered that an extensive niiiii^ 
of Priests and aacrifloes was required bgr tlM 
great reverence, in which, acoordilig to 18. 
iv-vii, the Ark of the Ck>venant was heid ab 
this period. In the address <MF the man of God 
to Eli, lS.iL28, it is represented as the pn- 
rogative of the Prleatbood to place the SMxi- 
floes on the Altar, to bum inoenae, amd to 
receive all the offlerings made by fire of 
the children of Israel. An order, poaaeaaed 
of such prerogatives, must have been held in 
high esteem, and must have contained a con- 
siderable number of members. For «jktf 
could one or two isolated Priest* do wi/k Oa 
sacrifices qf all Israel t 

And again he writes, ii.52 : — 
Since aU Israel at that time offered thdr 
sacrifices at the Sanctuary in Shiloh, how wu 
it possible/or two or three Friests to perform At 
requisite mrvicet 

145. Hbngstbnbebo does not appear 
to see how strongly this argument bears 
against the historical veracity of the 
Pentateuch itsell For, if it was im* 
possible for two or three Priests to 
suffice at Shiloh, for the Israelites who 
lived scattered about the land of 
Canaan, and who, therefore, could not 
possibly have all come continually to 
offer sacrifice, how was it possible for 
Aaron and his two sons to have * per- 
formed the requisite service' for the 
whole assembled host in the wilder- 
ness? 

146. Further, in Jo.zxi we haye an 
account of the forty-eight Leyitical 
cities ; and we read i;.19, — 

' All the cities of the children of Aaron, 
the Priests, were thirteen cities, with their 
suburbs.' 

At this time, according to the story, 
there was certainly one son of Aaron, 
Eleazar, and one grandson, Phinehas, 
and his funily. Ithamar, Aaron's 
other son, may have been alive; bat 
no mention whatever is made of him. 
We may suppose, however, that he 
had sons and daughters. For this 
small number of persons, then, there, 
are provided here thirteen cities and 
their suburbs, and all, let it be ob- 
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■erred, in the immediate neighbourhood 
^ Jeruealem, where the Temple was 
built, and where the presenee of the 
FiiartB was especially required, bat tit 
sifter ^u^ 

147. The Her. T. Scott notes as 
IbOows: — 

The findly of Aaron oonld not at this time 
hsve been «ery numeroiis (!), thougli it had 
teraand ooofliderably (I) sinoe his aippoiat- 
■out to the PriesthoocL Yet thirteen citiee 
were allotted to it as a patg imony, in the 
dfrlne knowledcTB of its fntccre enlargement. 
Vor WB have reason to think that no other 
tedly increased so mnch in proportion, after 
Ifcaera departoro from Eg^rpt, as that oi 

AUODm 

The only oonceivable 'reason ' for so 
'thinking ' is the fact now before ns, Tiz. 
that thirteen cities were assigned to 
tibem. We do not find the sons of 
Aaron nnmerons in the time of the 
Judges, or in Eli's time, or Samuel's 
or Da^*8, or Solomon's (except, in- 
deed, in the record of the Chronider). 
Aaron himself had at most only two 
SODS lining and one of these had only 



148. Onoe more, how did these three 
Priests manage at the celebration of 
thePassoyer? 

We are told, 2Chjczz.l6, zxxy.ll, 
that the people killed the Passoyer, 
but, — 

*fhe FlHetti spriniledaebhodfhmlJ^ 
htmde, and the tjevites flayed them.' 

Hence, when they kept the second 
pasBOver nnder Sinai, N.ix.5, where we 
must soppose that 150,000 lambs (59) 
were killed at one time ' between the 
two eyenings,' EjdiO, for the two mil- 
lions of people, — at which time, cer- 
tainly, there were only three Priests, 
Aaron, Eleazar, and Ithamar, L.Yiii2, 
NiiL4, each Priest mnst haye had to 
JwriTiklfl the blood of 50,000 lambs in 
about two * hours, that is, at the rate 



• Kurtz allows, ii.801, that the Caraites 
nd Samaritans are right in explaining the i 
'between the two evenings' to [ 

'the period between the disappearance • 

of tibe son below the horizon and the time 
vbcB it is qnite dark, that isjfrom six o'clock 
tffl about half-past seven. Thns the first 
emdng begins with the disappearanoe of the 
son, the second with the cessation of daylight. 
Asiir-BzaA. gives the same explanation.' 

~ the timeallowed for the killingof the 



Pawnmr was, in iacb,tt»timeGtMf^M, and j 



of about fotir hundred lambs every 
minute for two hours together/ 

149. Dr. McCaux has supposed, Ex- 
amination^ ^c, J3. 137-9, that one lamb 
or kid may have sufficed for a hundred 
persons or more, and also that only 
the adult males kept the Passover, &c. ; 
and he has thus reduced the number 
of lambs required to 8,000. Yet even 
this would have made it necessary that 
each of the three Priests should sprinkle 
the blood of more than twenty-two 
lambs a minute for two hours, without 
a moment's intermission. 

150. Dr. McCauii again says, Exami- 
nation, ^c, ^.141, that the phrase 'be- 
tween the two evenings' means *soon 
after noon until six o'clock, at least 
5J hours.' Be it so : let us allow six 
hours, and suppose with Dr. McCaul 
that only the ' adult males ' ate the 
Passover, and that one lamb sufficed 
for a hundred persons. Then, at this 
second Passover, three Priests, with 
8^000 lambs to be killed in six hours, 
would still have had to sprinkle the 
blood of about eight a minute, for six 
hours ^!) together, without a moment's 
intermission, — quite as impossible a 
performance^ surely, as the former. 

^ 15L Further, in the time of Heze- 
kiah and Josi^, when it was desired 
to keep the Passover very strictly, 
*in such sort as it was written,' 
2Ch.xxx.5, the lambs were manifestly 
killed in the Court of the Temple, We 
must suppose, then, that the Paschal 
lambs in the wilderness were killed in 
the Court of the Tabemacley — in accord- 
ance, in fact, with the strict injunctions 
of the Levitical Law, that all burnt- 
offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings, 
Emd trespass-offerings, should be killed 
•before Jehovah,' at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation. 

152. Thus we read in 3ie case of a 
burnt-offering, Ii.i.3,5, — 

' He shall oftec it of his own voluntary will 
at the door of the Tabernacle qf the Congrega- 
tion, And he shall kill the bullock b^ore Je- 
hotdh; and the Priests, Aaron's sons, shall 

cannot, therefore, have been more than two 
hours, as we have reckoned it. And so writes 
JosKPHUS {Jewish War, VI.ix.8), * They slay 
their sacrifices at the Paeaovec tcom t>\» "05x1X0. 
hour to the eleventh.* 
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bring the blood, and eprinMe the blood ronnd 
about upon the Altar, that is by the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation,^ 

So in that of a peace-offermg,L.iiL2, — 

* He shall lay his hand upon the head of his 
offering, and kill it at the door of the Taber- 
nacle of the Congregation ; and Aaron's sons, 
the Priests, shall sprinkle the blood upon the 
Altar round about.' See L.i.3,5,11,15, iiL2,8, 
13,iv.4,6,&c. 

Besides all which, we have this most 
Bolemn command, Idid down in L.xYii. 
2-6, with the penalty of death attached 
for disobedience. 

'This is the thing which Jehovah hath 
commanded, saying, What man soever there 
be of the House of Israel, that hUleth an oz, 
or lamby or goat, in the Gamp, or that killeth 
it out of the Camp, and hringeth it not unto the 
door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation^ to 
offer an offering unto Jehovah, blood shall be 
imputed unto that man, he hath shed blood, 
and that man shall be cut off from among his 
people ; to the end that the children of Israel 
may bring their sacrifices, which they offer in 
the open field, even that they may bring 
them tmto Jehovah, unto (he door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation^ unto the Priest^ 
and offer them for peace-offerings unto Jeho* 
vah. And the Pried shall sprinkle the blood 
upon the Altar of Jehovah^ at the door of the 
Tabernacle of the Congregation^ and bum the 
fat (suet) for a sweet savour unto Jehovah.' 

163. How, in fact, could the Priests 
have sprinkled the blood at all, if this 
were not the case, that the animals 
were killed in the Court of the Taber- 
nacle ? 

But the area of the Court contained, 
as we have seen (30), only 1,692 square 
yards, and could only have held, when 
thronged to the uttermost, about 6,000 
people. How then are we to conceive 
of 160,000 lambs being killed within 
it, by, at least, 160,000 people, in the 
space of two hours,— that is, at the rate 
of 1,250 lambs a minute? Or, taking 
even Dr. McCaul's estimate, how can 
we believe that within one-third of an 
acre of ground more than a thousand 
lambs an hour were killed for six hours 
together ? 

164. The only way, in short, of 
petting over the difficulties of the case 
is to say, with Dr. McCaui., Examina- 
tion, ^c. p. 143-6, that the blood of 
the lambs was not sprinkled by the 
Priests at the Passover. 

The Passover Is neither a bumtoflering, 
ftor a peace-offering, nor a sin-offering, nor a 
trespass-offering : it is an offering per «e, and 
therefore these strict injunctions do not apply 
to it. 



Yet the Chronider says, spealangof 
the Passover kept in the days o| 
Josiah, 2Ch.xxz.16, — 

*They stood in their place, after tbdr man- 
ner, according to the Law of Mo$e», the nm 
of God: the Priests sprinkled tAe btoodtBon 
the hand of the Levites.' 

Either, therefore, this statement of 
the Chronicler is not true, — and in 
that case the main question at issue is 
given up, as to the infaUtbUity of the 
book of Chronicles, and, therefore, of 
the Bible generally, — or it must be ad- 
mitted that the Priests did sprinkle 
the blood at the Passover, < aocordinff 
to the law of Moses,' — ^that is, acoozd- 
ing to the whole spirit of that Law, and, 
according to the express command^ as, 
quoted above from L.xvii2-6, that aU 
sacrifices of every kind^naj, that all 
animals killed for common food, — 
should be killed at the entrance of the 
Tabernacle, and their blood sprinkled' 
or poured out by the Priests. Is it to 
be believed that the Passover was to 
be the only exception in this respect 
and this directly in the teeth of the 
whole spirit of the Law, of its express 
directions, and of the Chronickr^s plain 
statement ? 

CHAPTER Xm. 

THB WAB ON HEDIAN. 

166. From the above considerations 
it seems to follow, that the account of 
the Exodus of the Israelites, as given 
in the Pentateuch, whatever real foun- 
dation it may have had in the ancient; 
history of the people, is mixed np, at 
all events, with so great an amount 
of contradictory matter, that it cannot 
be regarded as historically trae^ so as 
to be appealed to, as absolute, incon- 
testable matter of fact For the objec- 
tions, which have been produced, are 
not such as touch only one or two points 
of the story. They affect the entire 
substance of it; and, until they are 
removed, they make it impossible for a 
thoughtful person to receive, without 
further enquiry, any considerable por- 
tion of it, 08 certainly true in an his- 
torical point of view. 

166. We cannot here have recourse 
to the ordinary supposition, that there 
may be something wrong in the Hebr€» 
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numerals, First» the nmnber ' 600,000 
on foot^ that were male beside children/ 
is given distinctly in E.xii37, at the time 
of their leaving Egypt ; then we have it 
zecorded again, as we have said, thrice 
over, in different forms, in E.xxxviii. 
25-28, at the beginning of the forty 
years' wanderings, when the number 
of all that ' went to be numbered, from 
twenty years old and upward,' is rec- 
koned at 603,550 ; and this is repeated 
again in N.i46 ; and it is modified once 
more, at the end of the wanderings, to 
601,730, N.xxvi. 6 1 . Besides which, on 
each occasion of numbering, each sepa- 
rate tribe is numbered, and the sum of 
the separate results makes up the whole. 

156. Thus this number is woven, as 
a kind of thread, into the whole story of 
the Exodus, and cannot be taken out, 
without tearing the whole fabric to 
pieces. It afifects, directly, the account 
of the construction of the Tabernacle, 
£jaxviii25-28, and, therefore, also 
the account of the institutions, whether 
of the Priesthood or of Sacrifice, con- 
nected with it And the multiplied 
impossibilities introduced by this num- 
ber alone, independently of all other 
considerations, are enough to throw 
discredit upon the historical character 
of the general narrative. 

157. These things we have all along 
been looking at, as it were, from a 
distant point of view, through a misty 
atmosphere, dreading, it may be, some 
of us, to approach and gaze more 
closely upon the truth itself, which, 
onoe clearly seen, must dissipate 
some of our most cherished convic- 
tions, and hardly daring, indeed, to 
engage in (what many would consider) 
an irreverent and impious undertaking. 
To those of my readers, however, who 
have followed me thus far, I hope it 
will now be apparent that there is no 
longer any cause for superstitious ter- 
ror, in respect of the enquiries which 
we are making. Bather, it is our duty, 
as servants of Gt)d, the very God of 
Truth, and in dependence on His help 
and blessing, to pursue them yet far- 
ther, whatever the result may be, — 
fearing no evil, for what shall harm us, 
if we are followers of that which ia 
righ^ and good, and true ? 



158. But how thankful we must be, 
that we are no longer obliged to be- 
lieve, as a matter of fact, of vital con- 
sequence to our eternal hope, each separ- 
ate statement contained in the Penta- 
teuch, such, for instance, as the story 
related in N.xxxi ! — where we are told 
that a force of 12,000 Israelites dew 
aU the males of the Midianites, took 
captive all the females and chilchren, 
seized aU their cattle and flocks, 
(72,000 oxen, 61,000 asses, 675,000 
sheep), and all their goods, and * burnt 
all their cities, and all their goodly 
castles,' without the loss of a single 
man, — and then, by command of 
Moses, butchered in cold blood all the 
women and children, except — 

'All the women-children, who have not 
known a man by lying with him,* t>.18. 

159. These last they were to * keep 
alive for themselves.* They amounted, 
to 32,000, v. 35, mostly, we must sup- 
pose, imder the age of sixteen or 
eighteen. We may fairly reckon that 
there were as many more under the 
age of forty, and half as many more 
above forty, making altogether 80,000 
females, of whom, according to the 
story, Moses ordered 48,000 to be 
killed, besides (say) 20,000 young 
boys. The tragedy of Cawnporo, where 
300 were butchered, would sink into 
nothing, compared with such a massacre, 
if, indeed, we were required to believe it. 
And these 48,000 females must have 
represented 48,000 men, all of whom, 
in that case, we must also believe to 
have been killed, their property pillaged, 
their castles demolished, and towns 
destroyed, by 12,000 Israelites, who, 
in addition, must have carried off 
100,000 captives, (more than eight 
persons to each man,) and driven 
before them 808,000 head of cattle, 
(more than sixty-seven for each man,) 
and all without the loss of a single 
man ! How is it possible to quote 
the Bible as in any way condemning 
slavery, when we read here, t;.40, of 
'Jehovah's tribute' of slaves, thirty- 
two persons, who were given to Eleazar 
the Priest, while three-hundred-and- 
twenty were given to the Levites, 
t;.46,47 ? 

160. Who is it tliat TeaHl^ ^^^asko\M» 

B 
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the "Word, and blasphemes the Name, 
of God Most High? — he who believes, 
and teaches others to believe, that such 
acts, as those above recorded, were 
really perpetrated by Moses under 
express Divine sanction and command, 
or he who declares that such com- 
mands as these could never have 
emanated from the Holy and Blessed 
One, the All-Just and All-Loving, the 
Father of the spirits of all fiesh,— -that 
we must not, dare not, believe this, — 
that we are bound not to do so by the 
express authority of that Divine Law, 
which we hear in our hearts, which is 
Written in our consciences, and answers 
there to the voice which speaks to us 
from without, D.xiii.1-3, — that we 
micst not ' hear ' such doctrine as this, 
no, not though all the Doctors and 
Divines in the world should assert it, 
and appeal to any number of pro- 
phecies or miracles to prove it, — nay, 
not though * the signs or wonders, 
whereof they spake to us,* should 
* come to pass ' before our very eyes. 
For, when we hear these things from 
our fellow-men, however great in 
learning or high in authority, however 
near and dear to us, even the * friend 
which is as our own soul,* we must 
consider in our hearts that at such 
times *the Living God, our God, is 
proving us, to know whether we love 
the Living God, our God,' — His Truth, 
His Righteousness, and the honour of 
His Holy Name, — more than all the 
precepts and teachings of men, * with 
all our heart and with all our soul/ 

161. It may be well, however, at 
once to show that, besides involving 
the above incredible statements, the 
narrative itself, as it now stands, is 
unhistorical here as elsewhere. 

(i) We are told that Aaron died on *tho 
Jlrst day of the ^th month * of the fortieth 
year of the wanderings, N.xxxiii.38, and they 
mourned for him a months N.xz.29. 

(ii) After this, 'king Arad the Canaanite 
fought against Israel, and took some of them 
prisoners;' whereupon the Israelites attacked 
these Canaanites, and utterly destroyed them 
and their cities, N.xxi.1-3, — ^for which two 
transactions we may allow another month. 

(iii) Then they 'journeyed from Mount 

Hor, by the way of the Red Sea, to compass 

the land of Edom,' N.xxi.4, and the people 

murmured, and were plagued with fiery ser- 

pente, and Moses set up the serpent of brass, 



N.ZZL6-9,— -for all which we must allow, tfe 
least, 9k fortnight, 

(iv) They now mazohed, and made niM 
encampments, N.zzi.10-20, for whidi we 
cannot well allow leas than a montfk. 

* We believe that at every station, at least 
three days' rest most have been xeqoired.' 
KuBiz, iii.i).251. 

(V) Then they sent messengers to SOion, 
who ' gathered all his people together, and 
fought against Israel,' and * Israel smote him 
with the edge of the sword,' and ' poaraesed 
his land from Amon mito Jabbok,' and ' took 
all these cities, and dwelt in all the cities OC 
the Amorltes, in Heshbon and all the villages 
thereof,' N.X3d.21-26,— for which we may 
allow another month. 

(vl) After that 'Moses sent to spy ont 
Jaazer, and they took the villages thereof, 
and drove out the Amorites that were there,' 
N.zzi.32,— say, in another /orAi^ML 

(vii) Then they 'turned up by the way of 
Bashan, and Og, the king of Bashan, went 
ont against them, and they smote >i^Tn, and 
his sons, and all his people^ untU there f/xu 
none left him alive, and they poaseased bis 
land.' N.zzi.83^5. For all this work of 
capturing 'threescore cities, f^iced with 
high walls, gates, and bars, boddes unwalled 
towns, a great many,' D.iii.4,5, we must 
allow, at the very least, a month* 

162. Thus, then, from the 'first dtxy 
of the fifth month, on which Anion 
d^ed, to the completion of the conquest 
of Og, king of Bashan, we cannot 
reckon less ^together than six months, 
(and, indeed, even then the events will 
have been crowded one upon another 
in a most astonishing, and really im* 
possible, manner,) and are thus brought 
down to the fi/rst day of the eleventh 
month, the very day on which Moses is 
stated to have addressed the people in 
the plains of Moab. D.i.3. 

163. And now what room is there for 
the other events, which are recorded in 
the book of Numbers as having occurred 
between the conquest of Bashan and 
the address of Moses? The chief of 
these were — 

(1) The march forward to the plains of 
Moab, N.xxii.l ; 

(2) Balak's sending twice to Balaam, his 
journey, and prophesyings, xxii.2-xxiv ; 

(3) Israel's ' abiding' in Shittim, and com- 
mitting whoredom with the daughters of 
Moab, xxv.1-3 ; 

(4) The death of 24,000 by the plague, 
XXV.9; 

(5) The second numbering of the people, 
xxvi; 

(6) The war npon Midian, above consi- 
dered, during which they 'burnt all their 
cities, and all their goodly castles,' &c., and 
surely must have required a month or six 
weeks tox sach a tx^D^racUon. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

COKCLITDmO BEMABKS. 

164. The obvious inference from all 
the above £Etcto is, that such a narrative 
as that of the Exodus could never, — in 
its present form, and, as a whole, at all 
events, — ^have been -written by Moses, 
OP by *oy o'lo who had actually taken 
part in the scenes which it professes to 
describe. As Havsbnick says, while 
defending the traditionary view, Pent 

It the Pentatencli would fnlly matntain ite 
rigiit to the position which it claims, as the 
work of Moees and the commencement of the 
sacred reooids of the covenant-people, it must 
fnlfll the requisition of showing itself to be a 
work historicaUy iruey — containing a history 
which sihall vindicate itself by critical ex- 
amination, as maintaining invariably the 
diaxacter of perfect tmth, in reference to the 
aaBnmed period of its composition. 

AndsoHENGSTBNB^a,P(en^.iL283 : — 

It is the unavoidable fate of a spnrions 
historical work of any length, to be involved 
in contradictions. This most be the case to 
a ve^ great extent with the Pentateuch, if it 
be not genuine. ... If the Pentateuch is 
spurious, its histories and laws have been 
fabricated iu successive portions, and were 
committed to writing in the course of cen- 
turies by different individuals. From such a 
mode of origination a mass of contradictions 
is inseparable, and the improving hand of a 
later editor would never be capable of en- 
tirdy obliterating them. From these remarks 
it appears that freedom from contradictions 
is much more than the conditio sine qud non 
of the genuineness of the Pentateuch. ... It 
may be thought that Moses, in the history of 
andemi times, found contradictions, and re- 
peated the tradition without removing them. 
Where, however, Moses narrates what he 
himself spoke, did, or saw, there every real 
contradiction becomes a witness against the 



165. Hereafter we shall consider the 
many other clear signs, which the 
books of the Pentateuch give, upon 
dose inspection, of the manner^ as well 
as of the age or ageSf in which they 
have been composed. 

But, meanwhile, if we would give 
due honour to the Bible, as containing 
a message from God to our souls, it is 
surely necessary that we take ourselves, 
in the first place, and teach others to 
take, a right and true view, both of the 
contents of the Book and of the nature 
of its Inspiration. . 

16& Thus, instead of looking tot 



the Bible f6r revelations of scientifie 
or historical facts, which God has 
never promised to disclose in this way, 
by sudden supernatural communica- 
tions, without the use of human powers 
of intellect, and without due labour 
spent in the search after truth, we 
shall have recourse to it for that which 
Grod has there in His Providence laid 
up in store for our use, — ^food for the 
inner man, supplies of spiritual strength 
and consolation, living words of power 
to speak to our hearts and consciences, 
and wake us up to daily earnestness of 
faith and duty. The very Book of 
Truth will then cheer us with the as- 
surance of Divine help and blessing, 
while we engage ourselves devoutiy 
and &ithfully in such a work as that 
which now lies before us, and diligently 
exercise the best faculties of mind, 
which God has given us, in searching 
into the true origin and meaning of 
the Bible narrative, and its relation 
to other facts of science or history. 

167. And this may be the step, 
which God in His Providence calls us 
to take in the present age, in advance 
of the past generation, with refer- 
ence to the subject now before us. In 
the time of G^alileo it was heresy to 
say that the sun stood still and the 
earth went round it. In far later 
times, the days of the childhood of . 
many now living, it was thought bjjr 
many heresy to say that the fossil 
bones, dug up withm the earth, were 
not the signs of Noah's Flood, or to 
maintain that Death was in the world, 
and pain, and multiplied destruction of 
living creatures by fire and flood, mil- 
lions of years before the first man had 
sinned. Yet all these are now recog- 
nised as factSf which cannot be dis- 
puted, wluch our very children should 
be taught to know. And good men 
will even set themselves down to wrest 
the plain meaning of the Scriptures 
into a forced conformity with these ad- 
mitted results of modem science. 

168. But, in this our day, by the 
Gracious Favour of the 'Father of 
Lights, the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift,' other sciences, b«svdfia 
astronomy and geology, \iaNft s^Tvm!^ 
into sudden groi^, and Wift «.\X«ai^ 
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alrpsdyaxRmdez^ lereiopineiir. Aiidi.:hcose tiie base and eril, — ^in that, 
tiiooch imrnv jf rhese vere scaw-Lv ! TrhiL-h Tzuikea the Irving man leap up, 
known ev^n bv name ro the men 3i the ' as ir were, in the strength of sure con- 
last geneniicn. their elemenis ire nuw vietion, which no azgnments could 
tauiht. OS drst rnndpies. in the insti- biiiur, no dozmas of Church or Council 
tntiond 01 our ^Terit towns, and in ' ennip^e, saving; as the Scripture words 
man V a welI-3Piered viIlage-!<ohouL _ are uttered, which answer to the Voice 
And. in like manner, we mav be sun*, of Truth within, ' These wcrds are 
the results oi cricieism. applied to the GixT'*. — not the flesh, the outward 
examination of the letter of the Si*nr- ' matter, the mere letter, but the inward 
tures. will also soon be acknowledged * ^re and meaning of them, — for they 
as /l/c». which must be laid as the ■ are spirit, they are life.' 
biuis of all sound religious teaching. | 171. But then, too, let us teach them 
Id 9. In view of this change, which, I : to wcosnise the voice of God's Spirit, in 
believe, is near:it hand, and in orier to = whatever way, by whatever ministry, 
avert the shock, which our chililren s j He vcuchsaies to speak to the children 
f.iith must otherwise experience, when nf men ; and to realise the solid com- 
they dnd. as they cerminiy will lvf:r»» [ fon of the thought, that, — ^not only 
loni, that the Bible can no longer be j in the Bfole. but also out of the 



p^jirdttl as innillibly true in matters oi 
hi:*rory as well as science.— as we value 
their reverence and love for the Sacred 
Book. — let us teach them at once to 
know that they are not to look for the 
ins-piration of the Holy One, which 
breathes throu^ its pages, in respect 
of any such matters as these, which 
the writers wrote as men, with the 
same liability to error fetjm any cause 
as other men, and where they must be 



Bible. — not to us Christians only, 
but to our fellow-men of all climes and 
cruntries. ages and religions, — the same 
Gracious Teacher is reveaHng, in dif- 
ferent measures^ according to His own 
good pleasure, the hidden things of God. 

172. Thus, for instance, we have the 
noble words of Cicbso, preserved by 
lAcTAynrs. Die. Inst. vL8. 

Law. property Tmderstood. is no otber than 
Tig!ic rvoAja. agreeiiuf wich natore, spread 
abroad omontf all men. em conastent with 



judged as men, as all other writers ■ s^^^^ ocersa;. w-icee oiEw is to summon to 

would be. by the just laws of criticism, durv bv ic.-« oi^mman-ls. ^ deter from vice by 

170. Let us rather teach them to :.vk.i-*\yrvM^Li.^Il^.-^^ *-* *»"» 

, for and discern the sign of God's Spirit. 
pTtf'fikmz to thf^m in the Bible, in that 
rf which their own hearts alone can be 
the juiipw, of which the heart of the 
simple child can judge as well as — often. 
ala.s ! better than— that of the self- 
willed philosopher, critic, or sage, — in 
that which speaks to the witness for 
God within them, the Beason and Con- 
science, to which alone, under God 
Himself, whose voice it utters in the 
BfCTfrts of his inner being, each man is 
ultimately responsible. Let us bid 
th'-m Ivik for it in that within the 
iJihle, which tx'lls them of what is pure 
and ii^fxA, holy and loving, faithfid and 
♦nje, which npeaks from God's Spirit 
directly to their spirits, though clothed 
with the outward form of a law, or 
pjirablft, or proverb, or narrative, — in 
thiit which tney will feel and know in 
tfieiriHelveH to bo rightecjus and oxcol- 
/"///, however ihfy may perverscily 



to the 
. tftxxi never OLOimands or forbids in vain, 
i never indaeni."es the wicked either by com- 
I mindin^r or i^rbi'iding. In contradiction to 
this Law nocbing can be laid down, nor does 
ic admit of partial or entire repeal. Nor can 
we be releaised from this Law either by vote 
of the senate or decree of the people. Nor 
does it require any commentator or inter- 
preter besides itself. Nor will there be one 
Law at Athens, and another at Rome, one 
now. and another hereafter : but one etomol, 
immutable. Law will both embrace all nap 
tions and at all times. And there will be one 
common Master, as it were, and Rnler of all, 
namely. God, the Great Originator, Exposi- 
tor, liflctor. of this Law : which Law who- 
ever will not obey, will be flying from himself, 
and. having treated with contempt his human 
nature, vkill in that very fact pay the greatest 
penalty .even if he shall have escaped other pnn- 
ishm«ats, as they are conunonly considered. 

Well might the Christian philoso- 
pher observe that the heathen has here 
depicted, *that holy, heavenly. Law 
with a voice almost divine,* and that 
he regards such persons, * speaking thus 
the truth without design,' as * divining 
: by some kind of Inspiration.* 
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173. And tlie same diyine Teacher, 
we cannot donbt, revealed also to the 
Sikh Gooroos such tmths as these : (Cun- 
imroHAM's Hist, of the Sikhs, J7.355-6.) 

The True Name is God, without fear, with- 
<mt emnity, the Being without Death, the 
Girer of Salyatlon. 

Bememher tbe primal Troth, Tmth which 
was before the world began, Tmth which is, 
and Troth, NannkO .which will remain. 

How can Troth be told? How can false- 
hood be anxavelled ? 

O Nanok, by following the Will of God, as 
by Him ordained. 

One Self -existent. Himself the Creator, 
Nanok, One continoeth, another never was, 
and nerer will be. 

lly mind dwells irptm. One, Him who gave 
the sool axkd the body. 

Nomerons Mahomets hare there been, 
and m ol tltudes of Brahmas, Yighnns, and 
Sttras, thonaands of Peers and Prophets, and 
tens of thousands of Saints and Holy men ; 

Bat the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the 
tme name of God. 

O Nanok I the qoalities of God, without 
end, b^ond reckoning, who can understand ? 

174. Here, again are prayers in nse 
among the ChJlas of North-Eastern 
AMca, as taken down from their lips. 
(Tutschsk's Diet, of the Galla Lan- 
guage, pM.) 

Good God of this earth, my LordI Thou 
art above me, I am below Thee. 

When misfortune comes to me, as trees keep 
off the son from me, mayest Thou keep off 
mjafortonel My Loid, be Thou my shadow I 

Calliiig upon Thee, I pass the day : calling 
upon Thee, I pass the night: when this moon 
rises, do not forsake me. 

QoD, tboo goest holding the bad and the 
good in Tbj hand : my Lord, let us not be 
killed : we. Thy worms, are praying to Thee. 

A man, who knows not evil and good, may 
not anger Thee : if once he knew it, and was 
not wiUing to know it, this is wicked, treat 
him as it pleases Thee. If he formerly did 
not leam, do Thou, God, my Lord, teach 
him : It he hears not the language of men, he 
learns Thy language. 

QoD, Thoo hast made all the animals and 
men that live opon the earth : the com also 
iqxm tbia earth, on which we are to live, hast 
!nioa nuMle, we have not made it. Thou hast 
given OS strength. Thou hast given us cattle 
and com ; we worked with them,and the seed 
grew op for os. 

With the com, which Thoo didst let grow 
for OS, men were satisfied. The com in the 
hoose has been bomt op : who has burnt the 
com in the house? Thou knowestl 

A single man haschased away all our people 
from their houses; the children and their 
mother hashe scattered, like a flock of turkeys, 
hither and thither. The murderous enemy 
took tbe corly-headed child out of his mother's 
hand and killed him. Thou hast permitted 
an this to be done. Why hast thou done this? 
Thoo knowestl 



The com which thoo Icttest grow, dost 
Thou show to our eyes : the hungry man looks 
at it and iscomforted. When the com blooms. 
Thou sendest butterflies and locusts into it, 
locusts and doves : all this comes from Thy 
hand. Thou hast caused this to be done. Why 
hast Thou done this ? Thou knowest I 

My Lord, spare these who pray to Thee I 
As a thief, stealing a man's com, is bound by 
the owner of the com, thus do not thou bind, 
O LordI Binding the bdovod one. Thou 
setteet free with love [=whom Thou lovest 
Thou chastenost, but in mercy pardonest.] 
If I am beloved by Thee, so set me free, I 
entreat Thee from my heart! If I do not 
pray to Thee from my heart. Thou hcarest 
me not. If I pray to Thee with my heart. 
Thou knowest it, and art gracious unto me. 

MoBNiNO Prater. 
God, Thou hast let me pass the night in 
peace : let me pass the day in peace! Where- 
ever I may go, upon my way, which Thou 
madest peaceable for me, O God, lead my 
steps. When I have spoken, keep off calumny 
from me : when I am hungry, keep me from 
murmuring: when I am satisfied, keep me 
from pride. Calling upon Thee, I pass the 
day, Lord, who hast no Lord ! 

EvKNiNO Prayer. 

God, Thou hast let me pass the day in 
peace : lot me pass the night in peace, O Lord, 
who hast no Lord I There is no strength but 
in Thee: Thou alone hast no obligation. 
Under Thy hand I pass the day I under Thy 
hand I pass the night ! Thou art my Mother, 
Thou my Father! 

175. These words, also, were written 
by one who had no Pentateuch or 
Bible to teach him, but who must have 
learned such living truths as these by 
the secret teaching of the Spirit of 
God. (Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vi.p.484-487,750-756, quoted 
in H. H. Wilson's Works.) 

Thou, God, art the Author of all things 
which have been made, and from Thee will 
originate all things which are to be made. 
Thou art the Maker and the Cause of all things 
made. There is none other but Thee. 

He is my God, who maketh all things per- 
fect. Meditate upon Him, in whose hands 
are life and death. 

1 believe that God made man, and that He 
maketh every thing. He is my Friend. 

Let faith in God characterise all your 
thoughts, words, and actions. Ho, who servcth 
God, places confidence in nothing else. 

If the remembrance of (Jod be in your 
hearts, ye will be able to accomplish things 
which are impracticable. But those who seek 
the paths of (Jod are few ! 

O foolish one! (Jod is not far from you : 
He is near you. You are ignorant ; but he 
knoweth every thing, and is careful in be- 
stowing. 

Care can avail nothing ; it devoureth life : 
for those things shall happen, which Qod 
shall direct. 

Bemembcr God, fox He csvdticd -jotkYxAi 
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with life : remember that Beloved One, who 
placed you in the womb, reared and nourished 
you. 

O God, thou art, as it were, exceeding 
riches; Thy r^ulations are without com- 
pare ; Thou art the chief of every world, yet 
remainest invisible. 

Take such food and raiment as it may 
please God to provide you with : you require 
naught besides. 

What hope can those have elsewhere, even 
if they wandered over the whole earth, who 
abandon God ? 

It will be impossible for you to profit any- 
thing, if you are not with GoD, even if you 
were to wander l^m country to country. 

Have no desires, but accept what circum- 
stances may brixig before you ; because, 
whatever GoD pleaaeth to direct, can never 
be wrong. 

All things are exceeding sweet to those 
who love God ; they would never style them 
bitter, even if filled with poison ; on the con- 
trary, they would accept them as if they were 
ambrosia. 

Adversity is good, if on account of God ; 
but it is useless to pain the body. Without 
God, the comforts of wealth are unprofitable. 

Do unto me, O God, as Thou thinkest best: 
I am obedient to Thee. My disciples ! behold 
no other Gk>D ; go nowhere but to Him. 

Condemn none of those things, which the 
Creator hath made. Those are His holy ser- 
vants, who are satisfied with them. 

We are not creators : the Creator is a dis- 
tinct Being ; He can make whatever He de- 
sireth, but we can make nothing. 

God ever fostereth His creatures, even as a 
mother serves her offspring, and keepeth it 
from harm. 

O God, Thou who art the Truth, grant me 
contentment, love, devotion, and faith. Thy 
servant prayeth for true patience, and that 
ho may be devoted to Thee. 

He, that formed the mind, made it as it 
were a temple for Himself to dwell in ; for 
God liveth in the mind, and none other but 
God. 

O my friend, recognise that Being, with 
whom thou art so intimately connected ; 
think not that (JoD is distant, but believe 
that, like thy own Ethadow, He is ever near 
thee. 

If you call upon God, you will be able to 
subdue your imperfections, and the evil in- 
clinations of your mind wiU depart from you; 
but they will return to you again, when you 
cease to call upon Him. 

176. Many other like passages might 
be quoted from the writings of pious 
heathens. And surely it may be said 
of the writers of such words, * These 
men were not far from the Kingdom of 
God.' Kather, let us say, they had 
ab*eady entered the Kingdom: with 
their earnest ^violence' they had * taken 
it by force,' Matt.xi.l2. The Living 
Word had been speaking in their hearts, 
and they had heard the Divine Voice, 



and believed, and obeyed It The 
Light had been shining in their dariL- 
ness — 

*The True Light, which lighteth evei7 
man that cometh into the world,* St. John Ud— 

and they had received it^ and rejoiced 
in it ; while as yet no Gt>spel message 
had reached them 'from the lips ot 
Apostles, or by the labours of Ghnstian 
!S(!Qssionarie8. It is, I repeat, one of 
the strongest confirmations of our foith 
and hope in God to know this — ^that in 
all ages of the world, among all nations, 
there are signs, like these, that one and 
the self-same Spirit of Grace has been 
enlightening, strengthening, and com- 
forting the minds of our feUow-men. 

177. Yet, with all this, we cannot bo 
blind to the supreme excellence of that 
Book, which tells us Gtod's Truth, and 
declares the Divine Will, more ftilly 
and authoritatively than any other, 
and which we therefore call the * Word 
of God ' — ^the Bible. Laying aside the 
notion of its infallible accuracy, in mat- 
ters of scientific or historical truth, — 
admitting, as we miist, that it contains 
many legendary narratives, and even 
much, in the Hebrew Scriptures, which, 
considered in the light of Christianity, 
we must pronounce to be defective in 
a moral and religious point of view, 
unworthy of that Divine Author, to 
whom by so many the whole has been 
directly ascribed, — ^yet still, throughout 
the sacred writings, both of the Old 
and New Testament, there breathes a 
Divine Spirit of life and holiness, such 
as we find nowhere else in the whole 
compass of heathen literature. 

178. Thus, then, while we are sure 
that the * Word of God' will be heard 
oftentimes by the pious heart in the 
utterances of heathen men, — just as, we 
know, there are passages in the apocry- 
phal writings, e.g. in Ecdesiasticus, 
which, though not parts of the canoni- 
cal Scriptures, we yet feel to be living 
words of Truth, and, as such, divinely 
inspired, — ^yet still, in aU the writings 
of heathen men that we know of, there is 
nothing to compare with the devotional 
Psalms, or with the prophecies of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah, — still less, with the teach- 
ings of St. Paul and St John. Whatever 
may be thought of its inspiration and 
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anthori^ the Bible must be confessed 
to b6 a Book sui generis^ — imlike any 
other book or collection of books what- 
erer, which have originated among 
heathen nations, — ^unique in the history 
of the world. 

179. But, farther, knowing what we 
do of the gross and frightfnl idolatries, 
which were practised by the Israelites 
generally down to the yery time of the 
CaptiTity, — ^if not even daring the 
exOe, — die spirituality of the Hebrew 
Scriptores, and the dear yiews ex- 
preraed in them as to the Unity, the 
Mi^esty, the Holiness, the Goodness, 
of Gh>d, and the perfect pnrity of the 
Divine Law, are indeed amazing, and 
sflford to the unprejudiced mind an 
overwhelming proo^ that the writers 
were divinely inspired. 

180. We know, for instance, that he- 
fort the Captivity — ^in Judah, as well as 
in Israel — human sacrifices were freely 
offered, — nay, that Jerusalem itself was 
habitually profaned with the *■ innocent 
blood' of firstborn children, who were 
made to 'pass through' the fire, — ^in 
other words, were burnt to death, —as 
victims, in honour of the idol whom 
they worshipped, Moloch or BaaL 

But this strange fact is of so much 
importance, and is so little considered 
in judging of the moral and religious 
state of Israel before the Captivity, that 
it may be well to produce at once the 
proo&of the truth of this statement. 

181. Let the reader, then, consider 
well the following passages. 

* The childxen of Jndah have done evil in 
my dfi^t, aaith Jehovah : they have set their 
abominationB in the Honae which is called by 
my Name, to pollute it. And they hare built 
the high places of Tophet, which is in the 
vallej of the son of Hinnom, to hum their 
sons and Oieir doMghten in the >Ire,— which I 
oommanded them not, neither came it into 
my heart.* Jer.viL80,81. 

* They have forsaken me, and have estranged 
this place, and have burned incense in it 
unto other gods, whom neither they nor their 
others have known, nor the kings of Judah, 
and haw filled this place mth the blood of inno- 
eeiUs: they have built also the high places of 
Baal, to bum their eons teith fire for bumt- 
tfferings wUo Baalf which I commanded not, 
nor ^ake it, neither came it into my mind.' 
Jer.xix.4,5. 

* Yea, they sacri/leed their sons and their 
daughters unto devils^ and shed innocent bloody 
the blood 0/ their sons and o/iheir daughters^ 



whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan, 
and the land was polluted vrith blood,* P8.cvL 
87,88. 

182. It is plain that in the above 
passages the phrase, *to shed innocent 
blood,' is used with express reference 
to the sacrifice of young children ; and 
it appears also tiiat the expression, 
*pass through,' — * pass tluwugh the 
fire,* is only an euphemism for * burning 
alive.' Thus we read — 

L.zviii.21, ' Thou shall not Get) make any 
of thy seed p(us through to Molech,' comp, 
L.ZX.2, • Whosoever he be of the children of 
Israel . . . that giveth his seed unto Molech, he 
shall surely be put to death : ' con^. also Jer. 
xzxii.35, * and they built the high places of 
Baal, which are in the valley of the son of 
Hinnom, to cause their sons and their daughters 
to pass through unto Molech, which I oom- 
manded thCTi not, neither came it into my 
mind, that they should do this abomination, 
to cause Judah to sin.' 

D.xviii.9,10, ' Thou shalt not learn to do 
after the abominations of those nations ; there 
shall not be foimd among you any one that 
maketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire:* comp. D.zii.31, *Thou shalt not do 
so unto Jehovah thy God : for every abomina- 
tion to Jehovah, which He hateth, have they 
done unto their gods ; for even their sons and 
their daughters thej/havebumt in the fire to their 
gods.' 

And so we read of the king of Moab, 
that in his distress — 

* He took his eldest son, that should have 
reigned in his stead, and offered him for a 
burnt-offering upon the wall,^ 2K.iiL27 ; 

and of the people of Sepharvaim that, — 

* They burnt their children in fire to Adram- 
melech, and Anammelech, the gods of Sephar- 
vaim,' 2K.rvii.31. 

183. So, too, the fact that the children 
were actually aacrificed and burnt to 
death, — not merely dedicated to the 
idol, as many suppose, — is plainly 
shown by the following passages: — 

* Are ye not children of transgression, a 
seed of falsehood, enflaming yourselves with 
idols under every green tree, slaying the children 
in the valleys under the cl^ of the rocks t * 
l8.1vii.4,6. 

* Moreover, thou hast taken thy sons and thy 
daughters, whom thou hast borne unto me, 
and these hast thou sacrificed unto them to be 
devoured. Is this of thy whoredoms a small 
matter, that thou hast slain my children, and 
delivered them to cause them to pass through 
for them ? ' Ez.xvi.20,21 . 

* Yea, declare unto them their abominations, 
that they have committed adultery, and blood 
is in their hands, and -with their idols have 
they committed adultery, and have also caused 
their sons, whom they bare unto me, to pass 
through for them to devour. . . . For when 
they had slain their children to their idols, ^Jwcii 
they came the same day into my ^AXic^.\x»rt 
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to profane it ; and lo, thns have they done in 
the midst of my House.* Ez.ndii.37,39. • 

184. From the above instances we 
may see what ia really meant by ' pass- 
ing through the fire ' in other passages, 
e.g. where it is said of Ahaz, 2K.XYi.3, — 

* He walked in the ways of the kings of Israel, 
yea, and made hU gon to pass through the^re, 
according to the abominations of the heathen, 
whom Jehovah cast out from before the chil- 
dren of Israel;' 

and of Manasseh, 2K.xxi.6 — 

* He made his son to pass through (he fire;* 
and of the people, 2K.xvii.l7 — 

* They caused their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire : * 

while of Josiah it is told 2K.zxiii.10 — 

* He defiled Tophet, which is in the valley of 
the children of Hinnom, that no man might 
make his son or his daughter to pass through the 
fire to Molech: 

185. It will be seen that Ahaz and 
Manasseh are stated to have offered 
each his ^on,— not his sons, — and so, in 
the last passage, we have * his son or 
his daughter.' These expressions cor- 
respond with the following, from which 
it vould seem that only tiie first-born 
child, that *openeth the womb,* whether 
male or female, was thus offered : — 

* I polluted them in their own gifts, in that 
they caused to pass through all that openeth the 
tpomby that I might make thrai desolate, to 
the end that they might know that I am 
Jehovah.' Ez.xx.26. 

And from the following it would 
appear that the practice continued even 
irfter the Captivity : — 

* Wherefore say unto the House of Israel, 
Thus saith the Lord God, Are ye polluted 
after the manner of your fathers, and commit 
ye whoredom after their abominations ? For 
when ye offer your gifts, when ye make your 
sons to pass through the fire^ ye pollute your- 
selves with your idols, exen unto this day: and 
shall I be enquired of by you, O House of 
Israel?' Ez.xx.30,31. 

186. From all the above instances it 
is sufficiently plain that the Israelites, 
like the nations around them, practised 
habitually, in the days of the later 
kings, the horrid rites of human sacri- 
fice. And, when we also read, lK.xi.7 — 

* Then did Solomon bmld an high place for 
Ghemosh, the abomination of Moab, in the 
hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Molech, 
the abomination of the children of Ammon '— 

it can scarcely be doubted that Solomon, 
too, connived, at all events, at the usual 
rites, with which these gods were wor- 
shipped, and among which are specially 
reckoned, as we have seen, 2K.iiL27, 



xxiii.lO, human saciifieea. We shall 
End these observations of considerable 
importance, as we advance farther in 
our critical enquiries. 

187. But, for the present^ it will 
be enough to note that this was the 
state of Judah and Israel, when the 
great Prophets of the Old Testament 
lived, and witnessed for God among 
their people. With such fearful prac- 
tices, and all the kindred vices of 
heathenism, the grossest impurities, 
and most loathsome abominations, pre- 
vailing amongst them, even in their 
mcii^ sacred places, 2E.ziv.24, xxiii7, 
die language of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
breathing the spirit of holy fear and 
tjTtst and love, — of meek piety and 
patient faith, and pure self-sacnficing 
devution to the cause of truth and 
righteousness, — can only be regarded as 
iniipired and Divine. 

IBS* We conclude with the following 
very important words of Bishop Thisl- 
WALL in his recent Charge, /).123. 

A ffraat part of the events related in the Old 
Ttr^ta rfy!nt has no more apparent connection leith 
(ittr rtfligion than those of Greek and Roman 
fiUtory. . . . The history, so &r as it is a 
n.irmtive of civil and political transactions, 
]ia^ nrj essential connection with any religions 
truth: and if it had been lost, though we 
ii}ii>uld have been left in ignorance of much 
thnt ive desired to know, our treasure of 
Chri,^tian doctrine would have remained 
who]i; and unimpaired. The numbers, migra- 
fhm.f, wars, battles, conquests, and reverses, qf 
fxntt-^f^ have nothing in common with the teach- 
ituj t/ Christ, with the vxty of salvation, with 
thi' fitiUs of the Spirit. They belong to a 
t(>t[LUy different order of subjects. They are 
not to be confoimded with the spiritual reve- 
lution dontained in the Old Testament, much 
]c-?3 uith that fulness of grace and truth, 
whic;h came by Jesns Christ. Whatever 
knowledge we may obtain of them is, in a re- 
Ujritii]^ point of view, a matter of absolute 
iridiffi^rence to us; and if they were placed 
oil a level with the saving truths of the 
i hi.^nc\, they would gain nothing in intrinsio 
ili^rinty, but would only d^^rade that with 
wJnclL Eihey are thus associated. Such an as- 
^.K tation may indeed exist in the minds of 
pJQu? find even learned men : but it is only by 
ra&ntid of an artificial chain of reasoning, 
wliich [iocs not carry conviction to all beside. 
^ticfi i!uestions must bel^to every one^s private 
jit*f^7mf^nt and feeling, which have the fullest 
right f€ decide for each, but not to impose their 
(h. cLtkms, as the dictates of an infallible authority, 
on fhi' consciences of others. Any attempt to 
fft^-i smJi facts into articles of faith, would be 
fmngki with danger of irreparable evil to the 
CAurch, as well at with immediate hurt to 
number less souls. 
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The Hebrew Scriptnrea I have examined and api reciated, as T would any other 
writings of antiquity; and I hare bluntly and honestly delivered my sentiments of 
their merit and demerit, their beauties or imperfections, as becomes a free and 
impartial examiner. I am w611 aware that this freedom will, by the many, be 
considered as an audacious licence, and the cry of heresy] ir^fidelUyl trreligionX will 
resound from shore to shore. But my peaceful mind has been long prepared for, and 
indeed accustomed to, such harsh Cerberean barkings ; and experience has made me 
(not naturally insensible) callous to every injury, that ignorance or malice may have 
in store for me. 

I only enter my protest against downright misrepreseiitation and calumny. I 
disclaim and spurn the imputation of irreligion and infidelity. I believe as much as 
I find sufficient motives of credibility for believing : and without sufficient motives 
of credibility there can be no rational belief. Indeed, the great mass of manldnd 
have no rational belief. The common Papist and the common Protestant are here on 
tflmost equal terms. ... 

The common Papist rests his faith on the supposed infallQdlity of his Church, • . . 
He reads in his catechism, or is told by. his catcchist, that the Church cannot err %n 
vfhat she teaches^ and then he is told that this unerring Church is composed only of 
those, who hold commimion with the Bishop of Rome, and believe precisdy as he, 
and the Bishops who hold communion with him, believe. From that moment reason 
is set aside ; authority usurps its place, and implicit faith is the necessary con- 
sequence. ... He dares not doubt : for in his table of sins, which he is obliged 
to confess, he finds doubting in matters of faith to be a grievous crime. 

But, on the other hand, is the faith of the common Protestant better founded ? 
He rests it on a Book, called the Holy Bible, which he believes to be the infallible 
Word of God. . . . He is taught to believe the Bible to be the infallible Word of 
God, before he has read or can read it ; and he sits down to read it, with this pre- 
possession in his mind, that he is reading the infallible Word of God. . . . His 
belief, then, is as implicit as that of the common Papist, and his motives of believing 
even less specious. 

On the whole, then, I think, it may be laid down as an axiom, that the bulk of 
Christians, whether Papists or Protestants, cannot be said to have a rational faith ; 
because their motives of credibility are not rational motives, but the positive asser- 
tions of an assumed authority, which they have never discussed, or durst not 
question. Their religion is the fruit of unenlightened credulity.— Hev. Dr. A. 
Gkddes (Bom. Cath. Priest), Critical Remarks on the Htbrew Scriptures. 1800, 
Tol.I,p.v. 
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It will be seen that, in tbia Second Part of my wort, tbe argu-* 
ment to prove the non-Mosaic and unhistorical character of the 
Pentateuch is removed altogether from the ground on which the 
question was discussed in. Part I, and is treated upon other, chiefly 
philological, grounds. My former book has had, I believe, the effect 
which I desired,, having met with such a reception, generally, at 
the hands of English readers, as satisfies me tiiat there will now 
exist a very general feeling among them,, that there is certainly 
something in the story of the Exodus, as recorded imthe Pentateuch, 
which needs to be explained, and assures me that the requisite attention 
will be given to the further examination of this important subject. 
It was my earnest desire and hope to secure such attention from 
the more thoughtful and intelligent of the Laity, without whoso 
aid nothing, I knew, could be done to deliver the Church of Eng- 
land fi'om the restraints of those time-honoured traditions, which 
have hitherto checked freedom of thought and speech among her 
members, and sealed, to a very great extent, ^e mouths of her 
doctors, and clergy. But, in order to do this, it was absolutely 
necessary to awaken their interest in the question to be discussed; 
by treating it, in the flrst instance, in the most plain and popular 
manner, and using chiefly such reasoning as would require in the 
reader no extensive scholarship, no knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue or acquaintance v^ith the higher departments of Biblical 
criticism, — ^nothing but an honest, English, practical common".- 
sense, with a determination to know^M possible, the real truth upon 
the points at issue, where the argument turns upon- matters of 
every-day life, lying completely within his cognisance^ and, when 
known, to embrace and avoto it. 

I must now take a step forward with those, who are resolved to 
investigate thoroughly the question which has been raised, as to 
the real origin, age, and authorship of the different portions of the 
Pentateuch. I shall still, however, bear constantly in mind that 
my book, to produce the effect which I desire, must \>e\iitO'\i^\. 
Tfitbin the grasp of an intelligent layman, though, \maki\ifeim 
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Hebrew learning. The diflSlculty, no doubt, is great, which must 
be here encountered, If it is to satisfy at once the demands of the 
scholar and the requirements of the unlearned. But the vital im- 
portance of the subject tmder consideration is such as to leave me 
no alternative' but to make this attempt ; and I can have no excuse 
for sparing any labour, which may help: to simplify, as fiEur as 
possible, the unavoidable difficulties of the case. This will account 
for tibe endeavour, which I have made throughout, to make each 
step of the reasoning plain to the apprehension of the general 
reader, though a critical scholar may, perhaps, complain that time 
and space are occupied in clearing ground, which has been cleared 
for him long ago, and in fortifying a position, which, he may think^ 
needs no defence. I have gone upon the principle of taking nothing 
for granted, — of assuming that my reader will desire to see for him- 
self every step of the argument, and to have each point cleared up 
completely as he goes. Where, therefore, it' has been necessary to 
appeal to some knowledge of the Hebrew language, I have sought 
by means of *a translation, or in some other way, to supply the infor- 
mation needed to produce conviction in the mind of the unlearned, — 
sufficiently strong, at all events, to enable him to go on confidently 
with the train of reasoning, which is followed throughout this 
Second Part, if less certain than that which would arise firom 
actual acquaintance with the original- tongue. 

A few words may' here be said in reply to my Reviewers, I 
desire to acknowledge 'thankfully the hearty welcome and encou- 
ragement, which my book has met with jBrom many influential 
quarters. And I am too well aware of the pain, which its publi- 
cation must have caused to many excellent persons, to be surprised 
at receiving some hard words from others. I am sure, however, 
that the truth will prevail at last and I shall abide patiently and 
hopefully the issue of the contest. 

Some of my critics have complained that I have set forth nothing 
new in the First Part, — ^that the objections, which I have stated, 
had all been heard and answered before. I made, however, no 
pretence of bringing forward novelties. The very point, indeed, of 
my argument in Part I was this, — that these difficulties were not 
neiv, though many of them were new to me, when I first began to 
engage in these investigations, as, I believe, notwithstanding the 
assertions of not a few of my critics, they were new to very many 
of my readers, lay and clerical, when first laid before them. But 
I expressly said that these contradictions, generally, ?uid been 
noticed by others, and must be noticed by every one who would 
carefully study the Pentateuch, comparing one statement with 
another. I said, also, that they have never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained j and I say so still. Having carefully considered the 
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yarious replies whicli have hitherto been made to the First Part of 
my work, I find no occasion to modify any of its main conclusions ; 
though I have gladly availed myself of suggestions, whether from 
friends or opponents, which have enabled me to amend, and, not 
nnfrequently, to strengthen, some of my arguments. 

But the line of reasoniug pursued in the present portion of my work 
is that, probably, which with many minds will produce a more de- 
cided effect. It will be seen that all the elaborate attempts, which 
have been made to 'explain away' difficulties and 'reconcile' 
contradictions, are but as breath spent in vain, when the composite 
character of the story of the Exodus is once distinctly recognised, 
and the Pentateuch faUs to pieced, as it were, in the reader^s hands, 
the different ages of the different writers being established beyond 
a doubt, and clearly exhibited. It was, perhaps, my knowledge of 
the overwhelming amount and weight of this evidence, and of 
much more of the same kind to be produced hereafter, which led 
me to express myself in the First Part with an assured confidence 
in the certainty of my conclusions, which some of my reviewers 
have condemned, as scarcely warranted, in their opinion, by the 
premisses, even if they were admitted to be true. 

Others, again, have said that such a work as mine was unneces- 
sary, because in these days the notion of literal inspiration is 
generally abandoned. ' It is but fighting, therefore, with a shadow, 
to attack the doctrine of Scripture ^infallibility, which is a thing of 
the past, and has either already died away, or is fast dying away, 
under the influence of modem science, and amidst the growing 
intelligence of the age.' But is this statement true F I quoted in the 
Introduction to Part I, words addressed to the junior members of 
the University of Oxford by one of their select preachers. Could 
any language have set forth more explicitly the duty of regarding 
the Bible, as in its every ' sentence, word, syllable, letter — where 
shall we stop ? ' — ^infallible and Divine ? But many of that writer's 
best friends, it is said, regret the delivery and publication of those 
sermons. ' It is not to be supposed that such views are at all 
widely entertained within the Church in the present day.' What, 
then, shall be said of the following extracts ? 

The Kev. K Gabbett, M.A., ' Select Preacher and Boyle Lec- 
turer,' in a sermon also preached before the University of Oxford, 
Nov. 16, 1862, writes as follows:— 

But this notion of an infallible Bible^ and of the historical truth of Us eorUents, Is 
no more, it Is replied, than the mistake of a popular religion, of which the severer 
criticism and more accurate habits of modem thought have undermined the very 
foundations. , , . , Jtis the dear teaching of those doctrinal formularies, to tehich we 
of the Chun^ of England have expressed our solemn assent, and no honest interpretation 
if her language can get rid of it. p.9. 

If the belief in the infallibility of the Scripture be a falsehood, the Church founded 
upon it must be a living fraud ; ... in all consistent reason, we must accept the 
whole of the inspired autographs or rejetik tfte whole, as from end to end unauthoritative and 
worthless, i>.10. 
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The Rev. Dr. Batlee, the Principal of St. Aidan's College, 
Birkenhead, which, as the Bishop of Winchester states, Charge^ 
1862, p. 23— 

now contributes fhe taentieth part of the candidates for the tehoU English Qiurch 
Ministry^ — 

writes as follows in his Manual — * Batlee's Verbal Inspiration' — 
published * chiefly for the use of the students of St. Aidan's College.? 

The whole Bible, as a revelation, is a declaration of the Mind of Gk)d towards His 
creatures, on all the sul^ecta of which the Bible treats. p,6. 

What I believe to be the truth is this,— the Bible is Gk>d's Word, in the same sense as 
if He had made use of no human agents Hit had Himself spoken H, as we know He did 
the Decalogue. jp.33» 

Modem Science, with all its wonderful advances, has discovered not one single ^ 
accurate allusion to physical truth, in all the countless illustraUons employed in the Bible, 
pA2. * 

The Bible cannot be less than verbally inspired. Etfery word, every syllable, every 
letter, is just what it would be, had Ood spoken from heaven without any humoa^ interven- 
Uon. p.48. 

Every scientific statement is infallibly accurate, all tte history and narrations of every 
kind are without any inaccuracy. The words and phrases have a grcanmatieal mad phi- 
lological accuracy, such as is possessed by no human composition, p.62, 

[We have similar language from the Bishop (Bickeesteth) of 
RiPON in his recent Charge, 1864: see the Adv. to this edition. 

Let me implore of you to aim at establishing the flock committed to your charge In 
the well-grounded assurance, that the whole Bible is the infallible record of the Mind 
and Will of Ood, conveyed by direct inspiration to holy men of old, who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. The Bible, like its Author, is pure, unchangeable, truth 
^ruth without admixture of error. 

And so says the Bishop (Gray) of Capetowit, see my (so-called) 
'Trial,>. 890:— 

The Church regards^ and expects all its officers to regard, the Holy Scriptures as 
teaching jmre and simple truth.} 

After considering the above facts, will anyone say that there is 
no cause for the publication of such a work as mine ? 

Again, very grave censure has been passed by some upon the lan- 
guage which I have used, with reference to the manner in which the 
' books of Moses ^ ai*e referred to in the New Testament On this 
point I shall say no more at present, than that I believe that, in 
presence of the plain facts of the case, I have supported the 
orthodox faith by those suggestions, which I have made in the 
Preface to Part I, in the onli/ way in which it can be supported, 
as far as this particular question is concerned. 

I am, of course, aware that some serious questions are raised, 
with respect to the popular views of Christianity, by the consider- 
ation of the facts, which are here, as I believe, proved in reference 
to the Pentateuch ; and many of my Reviewers, as well as some 
. private correspondents, have urged upon me the desirableness of 
stating at once in what way the usual elements of Christian doc- 
trine appear to be affected by the imhistorical character of the 
Pentateuch. But, however I may wish to satisfy my own mind 
upon this point, it is impossible to do so, till it is seen what residuum 
of real fact is left behind, when the Pentateuch is thoroughly ex- 
mained. This only I repeat once more, — whatever difficulties may 
be raised by such criticism, yet the recognition of the gradual 
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growth of JesuB, as the Son of Man, in human knowledge and 
science of all kinds^ such as that which concerns the question of 
the age and authorship of the Pentateuch, is peifectly compa* 
tible with — rather, is absolutely required by — ^the most orthodox 
feith in His Divinity, as the Eternal Son of God. And I believe 
that this view of the case is far more reverent and becoming than 
that which is so very commonly adopted, viz. that, knovnng how the 
case really stood. He yet adopted the popular language of the day, 
and so left His countrymen and disciples in total ignorance of the 
fects of history and criticism, of which He Himself was fully cog- 
nisant, and by His silence, at all events— or even by direct state- 
mentsr — confirmed their mistaken notions on so important a question. 

But leaving these Replies and Reviews, most of which are by 
anonymous authors, I am naturally most anxious to see what the 
Bishops and Doctors of the Church of England will say upon the 
subject of my book, and how they will act in the present emer- 
gency. At the time when I write, only (me of the English Bench 
of Bishops, the Bishop of Rochestee,, has, as far as I am aware, 
expressed himself at any length with reference to the present ques- 
tion. And he has stated, in his published letter to the clergy of 
his Diocese, that he is 'no Hebrew or German scholar,' and, there- 
fore, being necessarily ignorant, at present, of the real facts of the 
case, he can scarcely be regarded as a fair and competent judge in 
the mattter.. 

The Bishop of JjOTSTDois in his recent Charge— admirable in re- 
spect of the liberal and charitable spirit which it breathes through- 
out, — ^while saying that — 

it would never do to lay down that a clergyman is bonnd not to inquire,— 
and that — 

we cannot for a moment admit any theory, which, teaching that as clergymen they 
were bonnd to an unquestioning adherence to the Church's standards, removes the 
Clorgy out of the cat^ory of inquiring honest men, thus robbing the Church of all 
that weight of testimony in favour of its doctrines, which is derived from the heart- 
felt free adherence of so many of the most intelligent and best men of each genera- 
tion, who have found tiieir highest happiness as its ministers^ — 

and while further saying that — 

a clergyman cannot altogether avoid such questions— he is called every day, in hia 
common occupations, to announce that he has an opinion on one side or the other of, 
at least, some of them— he cannot, therefore, shut his eyes to them, — 

yet adds that — 

If such inquiry leads to dowft/,— and if the doubt ends in disbelief of the Church's 
docbine6,--of course he will resign his ofQce as one of the Church's authorised 
teachers. 

Now let US consider what this leads to. Let us suppose a cler- 
gyman to begin to * inquire,' having a difficulty about the Deluge 
put before him by some intelligent layman of his flock. If he does 
this, he will assuredly soon learn that the results of geological 
science forbid our believing in an Universal Deluge, such as the 
Bible manifestly speaks of. He will find also that matJiemotical 
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and physicdl science, as well as the plain texts of Scripture, equally 
forbid our believing in 2^ partial Deluge, such as some have supposed, 
since that inyolves an Uniyersal Flood. Eather, without any appeal 
to science at all, if only he allows himself to 'think' upon tiie 
subject, and to realise to his own mind the necessary conditions of 
the supposed event, he will need only a common practical judgment 
to convince him that the story, which is told in the book of (Ge- 
nesis, is utterly incredible. 

It is extremely probable, then, that any such clergyman, if he 
once begins to ' inquire,' must needs come very soon to doM, and 
before long to disbelieve, the literal historical truth of the "Scripture 
account of the Deluge. Rather, let me ask, does any irftelligent 
clergyman at this day — anyone who has allowed himself to * think* 
upon the subject, as he would think about any other recorded fact 
of ancient history — ^really believe in the historical truth of that 
story P Do the fiishops and Doctors of the English Church believe 
in it ? K they do not, then do not these IHvines, one and all, 
* disbelieve the Church's doctrine ' on this particular point, whilst 
yet, in common with all their fellow-clergy, they use habitually 
that solemn form of address to Almighty God in the Baptismal 
Service, which expressly assumes the reality and historical truth- 
fulness of the story of the Noachian Deluge — 

Almighty tmd ercrlastdng God, who of thy great merpy diOst save Koali and his 
family in the Ark from 'perishing by water? 

It may, indeed, be said, ' There was a Deluge of 9ome hind or 
other, and this is only a legendary reminiscence of it.' But the 
Church Prayer-Book does not mean this. When those formularies 
were laid down, and the Clergy were bound by a solemn subscrip- 
tion to declare their ' unfeigned assent and consent to all things 
written in the Book of Common Prayer,' it was assuredly meant to 
bind them to express an unfeigned belief in the story of lie Deluge, 
as it is told in these chapters of Genesis, and not to some imaginary 
Plood of any kind, which anyone may choose at his pleasure to 
substitute for it. Are, then, all these — Prelates, as well as ordinary 
Clergy — ^to resign at once their sacred offices, because they disbeHeve 
the Church's doctrine on this point ? 

But what are they to do under these circumstances — ^those, I 
mean, who have their eyes open to the real facts of the case, and who 
cannot bear to utter what they know to be untrue in the face of 
God and the Congregation ? Many — ^perhaps, most— will get rid of 
the difficulty, with satisfaction to their own minds in some way, by 
falling back upon the notion above referred to, that the account in 
Genesis is a legendary narrative, however incorrect and unhistorical, 
of some real matter of fact in ancient days. Others will justify 
themselves in still using such a form of Prayer, by considering that 
thej are acting in a merely official capacity, as ministers of the 
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National Clmrcli; and administrators of the laws wLicli the main 
Itodj of the Church has approved^ and has not yet rescinded. 

But what shall be said to those, who cannot conscientiously adopt 
either of the above methods of relieving themselves from the bur- 
den of the present difficulty, and yet feel it to be impossible to 
continue any longer to use such words in a solemn address to the 
Almighty P I see no remedy for these, but to omit such words — 
to disobey the law of the Church on this point, and take the con- 
sequences of the act. 

Is not this the way by which, in England, all laws become dis- 
used and practically abrogated, long before they are formally and 
legally annulled P At this moment, how many are there of the 
Clergy who never read the Athanasian Creed P And how many 
are tiiere of the Bishops, who make no enquiry as to whether, or 
not, their clergy dk) use this creed, — ^who do not therefore, compel 
them to use itf 

Jind the circumstances of "the times are such, that those, who 
know the facta of the case, dare not be silent any longer, while yet 
it is possible, by a timely recognition of the truth, and by adopting 
wise and libersd measures suited to the present emergency, to save 
the Church of England from the ruin which threatens her by the 
depreciation of the standard of learning among the Clergy. It is a 
fact well known that the ablest minds are being daily excluded 
from her ministry, and men of inferior attainments, from St. Aidan's 
and other similar institutions, admitted in large numbers to it — to 
such an extent, indeed, that in 1861, according to the statement of 
the Bishop of Winchester, out of 670 candidates for Holy orders, 
considerably more than one-thirdf yiz, 241, were 'Literates' — [a 
phrase which, as the Bishop of St. David's has told us, ' often means 
the same thing' as ^illiterates']. It was oiAj &qtiestum of time 
whether these results of critical inquiry should be brought to the 
knowledge of English Churchmen in this our own day or in the 
days of the next generatioi;^ There is yet a season in which we 
may work together, to open the barriers, which at present shut out 
from the National Church so many men of learning and genius 
and piely, who might be numbered among her strongest friends, 
and to get rid of those stringent fetters of subscription, by which 
the yonng men of promise, at each of our Universities, refuse any 
longer to be bound. 

It is our duty at such a time as this to speak out plainly what 
we know, even though, in so doing, we should be charged with 
disobeying the written law of the Church. More especially are 
we bound to do so, when we know that her voice has for a long 
time not been heard — that it cannot now be heard — t^a.^. \)aft 
Churchy as a Body, ia not allowed to speak 5 for no one cqh^xxy^o^^ 
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that the present Houses of Convocation, where the Clergy aremouC 
imperfectly represented and the Laity not at all, can be regarded 
as in any sense expressing the mind of the National Church. Her 
hands, we know, are tied, and her whole frame cramped with for- 
mulae of bygone days, which she once adopted, as suited to her 
then state of development, but which she has now outgrown. But 
we know also what her voice would be, if she could only freely 
utter it this day, as she did in the days of the Reformation. We 
are sure that she would bid her children 'buy the Tbuth' at all 
cost, without respect to Church censures or formularies, — ^that, if 
she could only now express her mind, and the whole spirit of her 
teaching, her language would be in full accordance with those 
words of one of her most distinguished modem prelates, (Arch- 
bishop Whatkly on JBacon^s EssaySy p. 10) : 

He who propagates a delusion, and he who connives at it when already ezleting, 
both alike tamper with truth. We must neither lead nor leave men to mistake 
falsehood for truth. Not to undeceive, is to deceive. The giving, or not correcting, 
false reasons for right conclusions, false grounds for right belief, false principles for 
right practice,— the holding forth, or fostering, false consolations, false encourage- 
ments, or false sanctions, or conniving at their bcing^held forth, or believed, are all 
pious frauds. This springs from, and it will foster and increase, a want <^ venerat&n 
for Truth : it is an affront put on the * Spirit of TrutlL* 

It is true, the above- passage was probably not written with the 

remotest idea of its being applied to the present controversy. It 

was written, as we may suppose, with a more direct refejence to 

what the Archbishop considered to be our duty, as Members and 

Ministers of a Protestant Churdi, in our relations with Bomanism. 

But not the less truly or forcibly — because undesignedly— does it 

express the very spirit of Protestantism, the spirit of our National 

Church. In such words as these we hear the very tone in which 

she would speak to us now, if she could only make her voice to be 

heard, and would exhort her children, and enjoin her .Clergy, to 

search after and to speak the Truth, since thus only can they be 

true children and servants of God. And, indeed, the Bishop of 

London, in his recent Charge, distinctly recognises free inquiry 

after Truth, as the yery principle of our Protestant Church : 

As to/r<'« inquiry f what shall we do with it? Shall we frown upon it, denounce 
it, try to stifle it ? This will do no good, even if it be right. But after all we are 
Protestants. We have been accustomed to speak a good deal of the right and duty 
of private judgment. It was by the exercise -of this rigfit, and the discharge of this duty, 
that our fathers freed their and our souls from Bome's time-honoured falsehoods. 

If this be true, it is impossible to suppose that she would en- 
courage and enjoin 'free inquiry' as a duty on the one hand, and, 
on the other, check it in the very outset, by requiring that any ofl 
her Clergy, who, in these days of progress in learning and science 
of every kind, should arrive by means of such ' inquiry ' at any 
conclusions different from those, which were thought right three 
centuries ago, must at once abdicate their sacred functions, and go 
out of her ^linistry. 

I assert, however, without fear of contradiction, that there are 
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multitudes now of the more intelligent Clergy, wlio do not believe 
in the historical truth of the Noacbian Deluge, as recoided in the 
book of Genesis. Yet did ever a layman hear his clergyman speak 
out distinctly what he thought^ and say plainly from the pulpit 
what he himself believed, and what he woidd have them to believe, 
on this point ? Did ever a Doctor or Bishop of the Church do this 
—at least^ in the present day ? I doubt not that cases may be 
found, where such ' plainness of speech ' has been exercised by the 
Clergy. But I appeal to the Laity, generally, with confidence. 
Have you ever heard your Minister — able, earnest, excellent, as 
you know him to be — tell out plainly to his people the truth which 
he knows himself about these things ? Or if not to the congrega- 
tion at large — ^for fear lest the * ignorant and unlearned * should 
* wrest it to their own destruction ' — has he ever told these things 
to you in private, to you, men and women of education and intelli- 
gence, — ^parents of families, teachers of youth,— and so helped you 
to lay wisely from the first, in the minds of your children and 
pupils, in order to meet the necessities of this age of advancing 
science and ' free inquiry,' the foundation of a right understanding 
in respect of these matters? As before, I doubt not that here 
also exceptions may be found to the general rule. But is not the 
case notoriously otherwise in the vast majority of instances ? 

But how can a clergyman be expected to indulge free thought, 
on some of the most interesting and important questions of physical, 
historical, and critical science, when he knows that, for arriving at 
any conclusions on certain points of Biblical criticism, which con- 
tradict the notions of our forefathers, living in days of comparative 
darkness and ignorance in respect of all matters of scientific re- 
search, he is in danger of being dragged into the Court of Arches, 
and of being there ejected, or, if not ejected, at least suspended, 
from his living, and saddled, it may be, with a crushing weight of 
debt? Is it any wonder that a young man of University distinction 
and intellectual activity, however ready he may be, for the love 
of God and his fellow-men, to engage himself in the holy and 
blessed, though in respect to this world's goods often ill-rewarded, 
labours of the ministi^ of souls, should yet be found unwilling to 
subject himself to the ' tender mercies ' of such a system as this, 
and so, perhaps, suddenly, in the middle of his life, — ^when the 
fire and energy of youth are spent, and the day is too far gone for 
him to begin work again, and devote his powers to the heavy toil 
of mastering the details of some new profession, (if even such a 
profession were open to him, which by the present law of England 
is not the case,) — find himself deprived of the moderate competence 
which he had earned by having ' spumed delights, and lived labo-* 
rious days,' and stripped at a stroke of all his means of livelihood, 
as one of the pains and penalties of thinking ? 
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I have felt obliged to express dissent from one expresdon in the late 
Charge of the Bishop of London. But I cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction of quoting other words of the same Prelate^ which 
show how well he appreciated^ at the lime when he spoke tiiem, 
the special needs of the present day.. 

Wherever a general suspicion is engendered, howerer tmfotmded it may be, that 
something is amiss in our system of religion,^ which from policy or cowazdioe we are 
anxious to conceal, there hfdden infidelity will make rapid progress, and many a maa 
of honest mind will in secret be tortm:«d with aiiziety, having no leismie to examine 
for himself the diflBculties he has heard of, and be distressed by a painful impression 
that those, who ought to examine for hiin, are deliberately or unwittingly banded 
together to mislead. Thus, as is usual, wherever men take upon thema^ves to act 
against Gk>d's purposes, that very infidelity, the fear of wMch scared them from their 
duty, will grow with tenfold vigour because they have neglected to perform it. 

And here it seems well to remark that the critical study of the Bible is more than 
ever necessary to be encouraged now, from the particular circumstances of our own 
age and country. Whatever may be thought of the honesty or policy of endeavouring 
to conceal difficulties and stifle inquiry formerly, the days, when anoh methods of 
propping up the truth of Gkxl were possible, are at an end. . . . The old times, 
with their mingled good and evil— the old ideas of the paternal duty of government 
both in Church and State to lead the mass of men, as it woe, blindfold, and to shaft 
up knowledge within the privil^ed caste of those who were thought likely to make » 
good use of it, have passed. . . . The old state of things can never be bronght 
back. It is in our own generation and amid the men of our own generation— amid 
their thoughts, bad as well as good, their questionings and doabti^igs and ahalloir 
disputations, as well as their energetic impatience of concealment and hatred of all 
formalism, that Gk>d has placed the scene of our responsibilitiea ; and it is vain to 
think that we can do any good amongst them by attempting to teach them on tiM 
principles of a departed state of society, and not as their owncharactera and civonm« 
stances require. Dangers and SqfegtiardSf p. 88-87. 

Can we not trust God's Truth .to take care of itself in this world f 

Must we seek, in our ignorant feeble way, to prop it up by legal 

enactments, and fence it round by a system of nnes and forfeitures 

and Church anathemas, lest the rude step of some 'free inquirer' 

should approach too near, and do some fatal injury to the Eternal 

Truth of God ? ITaoe we no faith in God^ the Living Godf And 

do we not believe that He himself is willing, and surely able as 

willing, to protect his own honour and to keep in safety the souls 

of His children, and, amidst the conflict of opinion that will ever 

be waged in this world in the search after truth, — which may be 

vehement but need not be uncharitable, — to maintain in each 

humble, pmyerful, heart the essential substance of that Truth 

which ' maketh wise unto salvation ' ? Surely, as a friend writes — 

To suppose that we can serve God's cause by shutting our eyes to the light, mndi 
more to suppose that we can serve it by asserting that we see what we do not see, 
because we vcUh to see it, is simply intellectual Atheism, 

And when men declare, as some have done, that there can be no 
belief in God, no Religion, no laws binding on the conscience, no 
principles to purify the heart, no authoritative sanction for the 
most sacred duties of private, social, and public life, unless these 
old stories of the Pentateuch are received with implicit faith — at 
least, in their main features — as literally and historically true, is not 
this really, in however disguised a form, the very depth of Infidelity P 

J. W. NATAL. 

XoNDOx; Jan, 21, 1863. 



PART II. 

THE AGE AND AUTHOESHIP OP THE 
PENTATEUCH CONSIDERED. 



CHAPTER I. 

^KKB Of BIFFBBBNT ATTTHOBS IK THB 
TINTATBUCH. 

189. Ix the First Part of this work we 
have heaa. ocnisideriiig some of the most 
remarkable ineonsist^ncies and contra- 
dictory statements, which a closer 
examination oi the Pentatench, as it 
now lies before us, reveals to the atten- 
tive reader. Most of these are of an 
ariihmetical character, and^ some of 
them might be greatly diminished, or, 
perhaps, got rid of altogether, if it 
were possible to suppose that the 
number of warriors in the wilderness 
was only 6,000, instead of 600,000. 
Bat the story itself, as we have seen, 
finbids such a supposition. Not only 
is the number of warriors, * 600,000 
on foot that were men, besides children,' 
grren in round numbers in £jdi.37, 
KjeL21, but it is stated more accu- 
rately, as 603,550, thrice over in dif- 
iierent forms, in £.xzxYiii. 25-28. And, 
besides this, the numbers of the armed 
men of the separate tribes are given on 
two different occasions, and the sum- 
total of these twelve tribe-numbers is, 
in the one case, 603,550, N.i.46, and in 
the other, 601,730, N.xxvi.51 ; and, on 
the first occasion, the separate tribe- 
numbers and the sum-total are again^ 
a second time, accurately repeated in 
N.ii, — ^nay, are repeated careftilly twice 
over, for the three tribes constituting 
each of the four camps are numbered 
and summed up together separately, 
and then these fourBum-totuls or camp- 



numbers, 186,400, 161,450, 108,100, 
157,600, are added together, and make 
up the same total as before, 603,550. 

190. These numbers, indeed, are all 
round numbers, each ending with a 
cipher ; and it has been suggested that 
there may be a clerical error,, extend- 
ing through the whole set of them, and 
that, if these ciphers be struck out, 
(which is equivalent to dividing all the 
numbers by t^n,) the sum-total will be 
reduced to a more manageable number. 
But, in fact, most of the difficulties 
will remain really as formidable, with 
a camp of 60,000 warriors, that is, with 
a population of 200,000 or 300,000 
people, as with the larger camp of 
600, 000. We should only have to sub- 
43titute in our imaginations the town of 
Liverpool or Manchbsteb for the 
city of London. Could the total 
number be reduced to about 6,000, 
some of the difficulties might, indeed, 
as we have said, disappear, but, even 
then, not all of them ; for we should 
still have to imagine a town of 20,000 
or 30,000 people, as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. But the separate numbers of 
the tribes in N.i,ii,xxvi, forbid this last 
reduction, as the numbers do not all 
consist of so many round hundreds, 

191. Besides, the number of the 
Levites is expressly fixed by its rela- 
tion to the number of firstborns, 
N.iiL39-51. These latter were 22,273, 
a number without a cipher, which 
cannot, therefore, be 'reduced'; and 
it is stated that these eTLceed!^ \!cv^ 
male Levites by ^73, o).^^, ioT ^w^ 
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one of whom a tax of five shekels was 
paid, and the whole number of shekels 
BO paid is reckoned, t;.50, as 1,365. 
Hence there can be no room for sup- 
posing that the whole number of male 
Levites was any other than 22,000, 
N.iii.39, numbered separately as Ger- 
Bhonites, 7,600, v.22,Kohathites, 8,600, 
i;.28, Merarites, 6,200, t;.34,--the sum 
of which three numljers, however, is 
actually 22,300 instead of 22,000, 
where we have a remarkable inaccuracy, 
which has to be * reconciled.' And of 
these, we are told, 8,680, N.iv.48, — viz. 
Kohathites, 2,760, v.36, Gershonit^s, 
2,630, vAOy Merarites, 3,200,* t;.44,— 
were 'from thirty years old and up- 
. ward, even unto fifty years old,' repre- 
senting (say) 10,000 above the age of 
twenty, at which the census of the 
other tribes was taken, N.i.3. But, if 
there were 10,000 Levites * from twenty 
years old and upward,' it is absurd to 
imagine that there were only 6,000 
warriors of all the twelve tribes, and 
Tery unreasonable to suppose that 
there were only 60,000, even if the 
difficulties of the story would really be 
relieved by such a supposition. 

192. If, therefore, it were still 
possible to believe that a whole series 
of numbers, such as the tribe-numbers 
and totals, had been systematically 
corrupted and exaggerated in conse- 
quence of clerical errors, yet it would 
then follow that all the above particu- 
lars about the Levites and first-borns 
must have been a pure invention of a 
later date, implying that the interpo- 
lating inventor had no particular rever- 
ence for the original text. Besides 
which, the ' corruption ' of the text, re- 
quired to produce the numbers of the 

* The whole number of the mnle Kohath- 
ites, as above given, 8,600, is more than one- 
fourth as large again as that of the Merarites, 
6,200 ; whereas the converse is the case with 
the adults, since the number of Merarite 
males from thirty to fifty years old, 3,200, is 
just one-sixth as large again as that of the 
Kohathites, 2,750. Besides this palpable in- 
consistency, tlie Merarite males * from thirty 
to fifty ' are more than half the whole nimiber 
of males of that family, * from a month old 
and upward,' contrary to all the data of 
modem statistical science. It is obvious that, 
with all the appearance of extreme accuracy, 
there is no real historical truth in any of the^e 
pLumbcrs. 



Pentateuch, must have been of a Tery 
peculiar kind. For not only are the 
twelve tribe-numbers in the first two 
instances, N.i,ii, so fixed that their 
sums, taken in different ways, give 
accurately the first sum-total, 603,650, 
but in the third case, N.xxvi, they are 
all changed, — each being either in- 
creased or diminished bjr a certain 
amount, — yet so judiciously changed, 
that the result is obtained, which was 
apparently desired, of having the to- 
tal nearly the same as before, 601,730. 
It is very plain that this Helirew 
author, whoever he may have been, 
was not so ignorant and helpless in 
matters of arithmetic as some have 
imagined. 

193. W-e are thus, it would seem, 
compelled to adhere to the .Scripture 
number of 600,000 warriors, as that 
which was intended by the sacred 
writer, whatever contradictions and 
impossibilities it introduces into the 
story; and, therefore, these * arith- 
metical ' arguments are really of the 
greatest importance, in the considera- 
tion of the present question. And they 
have this special advantage, that they 
can be clearly stated in definite terms, 
so as to be readily appreciated by 
practical men, and are not mixed up with 
those other difficulties of a moral 
nature, which, however strongly felt 
by very many, are not realised in the 
same degree by all devout readers of 
the Bible. 

194. Thus, then, whatever process of 
reduction may be applicable to the im- 
mense Hebrew numbers which occur 
everywhere throughout the Bible, — 
(and my belief is that these numbers 
are merely set down loosely at random, 
in oriental fashion, not exaggerated 
systematically by mistake, or design, 
or accident, as some suppose,) — yet 
with regard to these particular num- 
bers in the story of the Exodus, there 
can be no mistake, and no uncertainty. 
There can be no uncertainty, because 
the number, 603,650, is checked in 
so many ways, by so many different 
statements,— especially by the state- 
ment of the amount of silver contri- 
buted for the Tabernacle,*— that there 

» Suppose it were stated on authority that 
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can be no doubt as to the number of 
waniors actually intended by the 
vriter bf the story. There can be no 
mistake — at least, if MoBes wrote the 
sloiy of the Exodus; because, we are 
told, he himself personally took a care- 
M census of the people, the results of 
Irfaich, for each tribe, are set down 
exactly in N.i, repeated carefully in 
Nii, and again, with yanations, in 
N.xxvL 

195. It remains only to suppose that 
Moses did not write these chapters at 
all, (as we believe,) or did not write 
them as they now standi so that these 
passages, and all the others, where 
these numbers are involved, have been 
^tUmaUcaUy and deliberately falsified 
in later days, which would indicate 
that they were not regarded as so un- 
speakably sacred and divine, as to be 
secured from such * free handling/ I 
confidently challenge investigation on 
this point; and I call upon any, who 
are prepared to maintain the possibility 
of the story being true, although these 
numbers may be wrong, not merely to 
suggest tliat the numbers vnay have to be 
reduced, but to point out in what way it 
is conceivable that they can be reduced, 
so as to get rid of the contradictions 
and impossibilities which they involve, 
without^ at the same time, introducing 
other ^fficulties into the question, as 
giave as any which the numbers them- 
selves occasion. Until this is done, I 
most assume that I have proved above 
that such a reduction is impossible, 
without sacrificing some of the most 
essential details of the story, and, in 
fact, its general historical character. 

196. But the reasonings, adduced in 
Part I, are by no means all arithmeti- 
cal, though they are all of a practical 
character. 

Thus, for instance, it requires only 
the application of common sense, and 
no arithmetical calculation whatever, 

fhe reoeiptB at the International Sxhibition 
for ten days, at a shilling a head, amounted to 
S0477/.lO«., would any one doubt that it 
follows as a neceasaiy consequence that the 
Bomber of persons, who entered on those 
days at a shilliiig a head, was 003.550 ? This 
it exactly the inference to be drawn from / 
I.xxxyiii.35-28. / 
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to see that even a small body of men, 
women, and children, must have needed 
water during the long interval of nearly 
forty years between the miracles at 
Horeb, E.xvii, and Meribah, Njlx. 
They wanted also firewood for daily 
use, and must have certainly perished, 
if exposed to the bitter cold of the 
desert of Sinai during the severe winter 
months without such constant supplies 
of fuel, as were not to be obtained in 
that desolate waste. Further, their 
sheep and cattle, however few in 
number, must have needed grass^ as 
well as water; and the rules for en- 
suring perfect cleanliness, by carry- 
ing out the refuse of the sacrifices, and 
all their rubbish, &c., to a place with- 
out the camp, would have been futile, 
if laid down for the population of an 
ordinary English town, as well as for 
a much greater multitude. Nor would 
a small body of such fugitives any 
more than a large one, have been abl«> 
to carry tents with them ; and it would 
have been just as impossible for ten 
poor men, as for ten thousand, to have 
supplied themselves easily yriXh. pigeons 
or turtle-doves under Sinai. 

197. Once more, therefore, I repeat, 
it is vain to argue that the story is in 
the main correct and historically true, 
though marred by the mistake, so com- 
mon among Eastern writers, of exag- 
gerating, perhaps a hundredfold, the 
numbers of the people, and placing 
this large body under laws, and in 
circumstances, which were only possi- 
ble for a small community. In fact, 
we have only to realise for once to 
our minds the idea of a city, as larg*^ 
and as populous as modern London. 
set down, if that be conceivable or 
possible^ in the midst of the Sin ait ic 
waste, — and set down, not at one place 
only in that Desert, but at more than 
forty different places^ N.xxxiii, if so 
many places can be imagined in the 
wilderness, where such a city could 
have been planted, — without any kind 
of drainage, with no supplies of water, 
for purposes of cooking or cleanliness, 
brought round, as in a modem town, 
by running streams or waterpipes to 
the neighbourhood, at least, oi e^^x^j 
house, — nay, with no sup^^^tis oi ^«»X«t 

G 
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at all, except on three special occasions, 
—with no supplies of fuel for warmth, 
during the frost and snow of forty 
winters, — even allowing that the mira- 
culous 'manna^' together with the flesh 
of their flocks and herds, (which must 
have been supported, however, without 
water or pasturage), may have sufficed 
for all their wants as food, allowing 
also that they needed no salt, nor re- 
quired fresh stores of raiment, for — 

* Their dotbee waxed not old upon them, 
nor their shoes upon their feet,' I>jadx.5~- 
— ^we have only, I repeat, once for all, 
deliberately to face this question, and 
to try to realise to ourselves such a 
state of things as this, and we shall 
see the utter impossibility of receiving 
any longer this story of the Exodus as 
literally and historically true, whatever 
real facts may lie at the basis of the 
narrative. 

198. The one only cause, indeed, for 
astonishment is this — not that a Bishop 
of the Church of England should now 
be stating that impossibility — but that 
it should be stated now, by a Bishop of 
the Church, as far as I am aware, for 
the first time — that such a belief should 
have been so long acquiesced in by mul- 
titudes, both of the Clergy and the Laity, 
with an unquestioning, unreasoning, 
credulity, — that up to this very hour, 
in this enlightened age of free iJ^ought, 
in this highly-civilised land, so many 
persons of liberal education actually 
still receive this story in all its details 
— at least, in all its main details— as 
historical matter-of-&ct^ and insist on 
the paramount du^ of believing in tlic 
accoimt of the Exodus, among the 
•things necessary to salvation* con- 
tained in the Bible, as essential to an 
orthodox faith in the True and Living 
God. Still more strange is it, and sad. 
that our Missionaries have been sent to 
teach in our name such a faith as thit 
to the heathen, and to require them 
also, on the pain of eternal perdition, 
to believe that this history, in all itB 
parts, with all its contradictions and 
impossibilities, has the seal of Divine 
Authority set upon it, as truly as those 
words, D.vlS, — 

* Thou Shalt love the Lord thy Ood with all 
tbiae heart, and with all thy sonl, and with 
aUti^ might,' 



199. Now, however, that we are able 
to feel that we stand on sure ground, 
when we assert that these books, what- 
ever be their value, with whatever pious 
purpose they were written, and what- 
ever excellent lessons thcnr may teach, 
are not removed from the sphere of 
critical enquiry, by possessing any such 
Divine infallibility, as has b^ usually 
ascribed to them, there is a multitude 
of other difficulties, inconsistencies, 
and impossibilities, which will be at 
once apparent, if we examine carefully 
the Scripture narrative, and no longer 
suffer our eyes to be blinded, by &e 
mere force of habit, to the actual 
meaning of the words which we read. 
Without, at present, stopping to con- 
sider those, which arise firam examining 
the story of the Creation and the Fall, 
as given in the first chapters of Genesis, 
by the li^ht of modem Science, we will 
here notice the contradictions, which 
exist between the first account of the 
Creation in G.il-ii.3s and the second 
account in G.ii.4-25. 

200. Upon this latter passage I will 
quote the words of Kausoh {Genesis, 
/9.83), one of the most able modem 
commentators on the Hebrew text of 
(zenesis : — 

The Creation was finished. We might 
imagine that we see the blooming meadows, 
the finny tribes of the sea, and the nmnber- 
less beasts of the field, and, in the midst of 
all this beauty and life, man with his help- 
mate, as princes and sovereigns. Bnt more : 
the Creation was not only finished ; it hod 
been approved of also in all its parts. And, as 
the symbol of the perfect completion of His 
task, God was represented to rest, and to bless 
that day, which marked the conclusion of his 
labours. 

Bnt now the narrative seems not only to 
pause, but to go backward. The grand and 
powerful climax seems at once broken off, 
nnd a languid repetition appears to follow. 
Another cosmogony is introduced, which, to 
complete the perplexity, is, in many impor- 
tant features, in direct contradiction to the 
former. 

It would be dishonesty to conceal these dif- 
ficulties. It would be weakmindedness and 
cowardice. It would be flight, instead of com- 
bat. It would be an ignoble retreat, instead 
of victory. We confess there is an apparent 
dissonance. 

201. The following are some of the 
more noticeable points of difference 
between the two cosmogonies, which 
we shall consider more at length here* 

la£^. 
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(i) Bi the first, the earth emerges fmm ihie 
waters, and is, therefore, Baturated MitJi fnoi^- 
tiire,i.9,10. 

In the second, the ' whole face of the grannd ' 
requires to be moistened, ii.6. 

<ii) In the first, the birds and beoets are 
created before man, i.20,24,26. 

In the second, man is created befiure tbs 
birds and beasts, ii.7,19. 

(iii) In the first, man and woman nn? 
created together , aatbe closing and com^le^tiiii^ 
work of the whole Creation,— <areatfl(l &\m, m 
is evidently implied, in the same kind of ^vkv, 
to be the complement of one anoctu^r ; andt 
thns created, they are blessed together, 1.:^!^. 

In the second, the beasts and birtl^ lu-e 
created between the man and the waman, — 
the man being made first, of the dont at the 
gronnd,— then the beasts and the binla, to 
whi(^ the man gives names,— and, after all 
this, the woman being made last, ont of one 
of the man's ribs, but merely as a belpmatB 
lor the man. iL7,8,15,22. 

202. The fact is, that the second ac- 
ooant of the Creation, ii.4-25, tagethpr 
with the story of the Fall, iii, 1-24. is 
the woriL of a different writer altogpther 
fiom him who wrote thejirstt i.l-ii.3. 

The proof of this will be given in due 
time, as we proceed. But the fact itself 
is soggested at once by the circumstance 
that, throughout the first narrative, the 
Creator is always spoken of by the 
name Elohim, God ; whereas, throujiih- 
out the second acount<) as well as in the 
story of the Fall, He is always^ called 
Jbhoyah Elohim, Lobd God^ excf^pt 
in iiil,3,5, where the writer so^ma to 
abstain, for some reason, from placing 
the name * Jehovah' in the mouth of 
the Serpent. 

This accounts naturally for the above 
contradictions. It seems that by somn 
means, the productions of two pens 
have been here united, without infer- 
ence to their inconsistencies. 

203. A similar coiltradiction es.h\s 
also in the account of the Deluge, na it 
now stands in the Bible. 

Thus in G.vi. 19,20, we read r— 

* Of every living thing of all fleah, tn^ of 
every sort shalt thou bring into the Ark, to 
keep them alive with thee ; they shall ^ mali; 
and female. Of /owls after their kind , and of 
cattle after their kind, of every creepinR thing 
of the earth after his kind, two of evury sort 
shall come unto thee, to keep tiiem ^ivc.' 

But in G.vii.2,3, the command is 
given thus : — 

'Of every clean beast thou shalt take to 
thee by sevens^ the male and his feaialD^ euict 
of beasts that are not clean by two, the mnle 
•nd his female; ot /owls, also of the air by ^ 



seventy the male and the female, to keep seed 
alive upon the face of all the earth.' 

It is impossible to reconcile the con- 
tradiction here observed, in the numbers 
of living creatures to be taken into the 
Ark, especially in the case of the fowls, 
of which one pair of every kind is to 
be taken, according to the first direction, 
and seven pairs, according to the second. 

204. But here also the matter explains 
itself easily, when we observe that the 
former passage is by the hand of that 
writer, who uses only Elohim, and the 
latter passage by the other writer, who 
uses Jehovah, as well as Elohim, 
though he does not now use the com- 
pound phrase, Jehovah Elohim. It 
did not* occur to the one, — whether 
aware, or not, of the distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean beasts, — to 
make any provision for sacrificing im- 
mediately after the Flood. The latter 
bethinks himself of the necessity of a 
sacrifice, G.viiL20, when Noah and his 
family come out of the Ark ; and he 
p?x)vides, therefore, the mystical num- 
ber of seven pairs of clean beasts and 
fowls for tRat purpose. 

205. We shall produce hereafter the 
full proof of the above statement. For 
the. present it will be sufficient to quote 
the following remarks of the Rev. J. 
J. . S. Peeowne, B.D., Vice-Principal 
of St. David's College, Lampeter, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Norwich, jn Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible, n.p.774-8. 

If, without any theory casting its shadow 
upon us, and without any fear of consequences 
before our eyes, we read thoughtfully only the 
Book of Genesis, we can hardly escape the 
conviction, that it partakes of the nature of a 
compilation. It has, ind^d, a unity of plan, 
a coherence of parts, a shapeliness and an 
order, which satisfy us that, as it stands, it is 
the creation of a single mind. But it bears 
also manifest traces of having been based 
upon an earlier work ; and that earlier work 
itself seems to have had embedded in it frag- 
ments of still more ancient documents. . . . 

At the very opening of the book, peculiari- 
ties of style and manner are discernible, 
which can scarcely escape the notice of a care- 
ful reader even of a translation,— which cer- 
tainly are no sooner pofaited out, than we are 
compelled to admit their existence. The lan- 
guage of chap.i.l-ii.8, (where the first chapter 
ought to have been made to end) , is totally un-i 
like that of the section which follows, ii.4-iii. 
23. This last is not only distmgivxV^eSLXyj «k^pfc- 
culiar use of the Divine ISameB,— ioT\«tfe,«cv\ 
nowhere else in the wliole PeuXAi^xvciti, coLSfi!^'^ 
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E.ix.30, have we the combination of the two, 
Jehovah-Elohim— [in other places we have 
such expressions as, * Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Heaven,' (Jen.xxiv.3,7, • Jehovah, the Elohim 
of my master,' v.12,27,42,48, &c. but not 
* Jehovah-Elohim ' simply], — but also by a 
mode of expression peculiar to itself. It is 
also remarkable for preserving an account of 
the Creation, distinct from that contained in 
the first chapter. It may be said, indeed, that 
this account does not contradict the former 
[?], and might, therefore, hav^ proceeded 
from the same pen. But, fully admitting that 
there is no contradiction, the representation 
is so different, that it is far more natural to 
conclude that it was derived from some other, 
though not antagonistic, source. . . . Still, 
in any case, it cannot be denied that this 
second account has the character of a supple- 
ment,— tiuit it is designed, if not to correct, 
at least to explain, the other. And this fact 
taken in connection with the peculiarities of 
the phraseology, and the use of the Divine 
Names in the same section, is quite sufficient 
to justify the supposition, that we have here 
an instance, not of independent narrative, but 
of compilation /rem differerU sources 



CHAPTER II. 

THE ELOHISTIC AND JEHOVISTIC WRITERS. 

206. It will be seen hereafter, when 
we proceed to examine critically the 
whole book of Genesis, that throughout 
the book the two different hands, which 
?re have already detected, are distinctly 
visible ; and the recognition of this fact 
will explain at once a number of 
strange and otherwise unaccountable 
contradictions and repetitions. One of 
these two writers, it will be found, is 
distinguished by the constant use of the 
word Elohim, the other by the inter- 
mixture with it of the name Jehovah, 
which two words appear as God and 
Lord, (not *Lord,* Adxmai^ in our 
English translation. Sometimes the 
latter writer uses only Jehovah as the 
Divine Name for considerable intervals, 
as the other uses only Elohim : thus, in 
i.l-ii.3 we have only Elohim, 35 times, 
in xxiv, only Jehovah, 19 times; and 
though in this latter chapter the word 
Elohim is used, it is not employed as 
the '^ame of the Deity, but He is de- 
scribed as 'Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Heaven,' v.3,7, * Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Earth,' v.\ 'Jehovah, the Elohim of 
my master,' t;. 12, 27,42,48. 

207. Hence these two parts of the 
book are generally known as the Elo- 

histic and Jebovistic portions. And, 



besides the peculiarity in the use of 
the Divine Name, there are, as might 
be expected, certain other marked dif- 
ferences in style and language, which 
are found to distinguish the two writers. 
Of these two documents, as* Mr. 
Pbrownb observes, 'there can be no 
doubt that the Elohistic is the earlier' : 
and we shall show in Part IV. that the 
Elohistic passages, which occur in the 
First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, form 
when put together, a complete, con- 
nected, whole. Whether the Jehovistio 
passages are also portions of an inde- 
pendent narrative, which have been 
extracted by some later compiler, and 
blended by him with the Elohistic story, 
or whether the Jehovist himself, instead 
of writing a connected history, merely 
interpolated his own additions into the 
original work of the Elohist, is a ques- 
tion which must be reserved for further 
consideration at a more advanced stage 
of this work. 

208. For the present we content ou]> 
selves with producing the following ad- 
ditional quotation from Mr. Pbrownb. 

We come now to a more ample examination 
of the question, as to the distinctive use of 
the Divine Name. Is it a fact, as Astbuo 
was the first to surmise, that tlds early por- 
tion of the Pentateuch, extending from G.i 
to E.vi, does contain two original documents, 
characterised by their separate use of the 
Divine Names, and by other peculiarities of 
style ? Of this there can be no reasonaldo 
doubt. We do find,— not only scattered verses, 
but— whole sections thus characterised. . . . 
And we find, moreover, that in connection 
with this use of the Divine Names, there is also 
a distinctive and characteristic phraseology. 
The style and idiom of the Jehovah sections 
is not the same as the style and idiom of the 
Elohim sections. . . . The alleged design in 
the use of the Divine Names wiU not bear a 
close examination. How, on the hyimthesisof 
HENOsrEXBERO,can we satisfactorily account 
for its being said in vi.22, • Thus did Noah, 
according to all that Gk>d ( Elohim) commanded 
him, so did he,' and in vii.5, * and Noah did 
according to all that Jehovah commanded 
him,' while again, in vii.9, Elohim occurs in 
the same phrase ? The elaborate ingenuity, by 
means of which HENGtSTENBEno, Drbchsiab, 
and others, attempt to account for the epeciflo 
use of the several names in these instances, 
is, in fact, its own refutation. The stem 
constraint of a theory could alone have sug- 
gested it. . . . 

Still this phenomenon of the distinct use of 
the Divine Names would scarcely of itself 
prove the point, that- there are two docu- 
ments which form the groundwork of the 
existing Pentateuch. But there is other 
evidence voinxing the same way : — 
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(i) We find, for instance, the same story 
told by the two writers, and their two ac- 
oonnts manifestly interwoven ; and we find 
also certain favourite words and phrases, 
which distingnish the one writer from the 
other. . . . 

<ii) But, again, we find that these dupli- 
cate narratives are characterised by peculiar 
modes of expresssion, and that, generally, the 
Elohistic and Jehovistio sections have their 
own distinct and individual colouring. 

209. It may be well here, before we 
proceed fiirther, to insert a few quota- 
tions from Dr. Kubtz, which will show 
the gradual progress of an honest mind, 
in the investigation of the matter now 
before ns, finom the most decided ortho- 
doxy at starting, to a very considerable 
change of opinion at the conclusion of 
his work. 

I quote first from YoLi.p.56-65. 

It is a historical fact, better established 
than any other in antiquarian research, that 
the Pentateuch is the basis and the necessary 
preliminary of all Old Testament history and 
literature, both of which— and with them 
Christianity as their fruit and perfection — 
would resemble a tree without roots, a river 
without a source, or a building which, instead 
of resting on a firm foundation, was suspended 
in the air, if the compositioB of the Penta- 
teuch were rd^ated to a later period in 
Jewish history. The references to the Penta- 
teuch, occurring in the history and literature 
of the Old Testament, are so numerous and 
comprehensive, and th^ bear on so many dif ' 
ferent points, that we cannot even rest satis- 
fied with the admission, which Bertheau 
himsdf would readily make, that many por- 
tions <rf the present Pentateuch date, indeed, 
from the time of Moses, but were only collated 
and elaborated by a later editor. We go fur- 
ther, and mff lntJ^^w that the tehole Pentateuch 
—its five books, and all the portions of which 
it is at present made up— is the basis and the 
n oconoor y antecedent of the history of the 
Jewish people, oommonwealth, religion, man- 
ners, and literature. 

But this principle may be held in a narrower, 
and in a wider, acceptation of it. In the 
former case, tlw tohole Pentateuch^ as at present 
exitUng, is hdd to he firom the pen of Moses,— 
of course, regarding the passage D.xxxii.48- 
zxxiv as a later addition and conclusion, 
written by a contemporary who survived 
Hoses. In the latter case, it is thought that 
only certain portions of the Pentateuch had 
been written by Moses himself, and the rest 
by his contemporaries or survivors (collabora- 
tors or disciples), either at his own behest, 
and under his own superintendence, or, at 
least, in the same spirit, and that with them 
the sections and fragments, left by Moses 
himself, had been combined into one work. 
The latter opinion has of late been advocated 
by Dblitzbch; the/»rm«r, (which is also the old 
one,) has latterly been set forth by HENoerrEN- 
BKRO, Ranks, Havehnick,Desch8LEb,Welte, 
Bebbst, Sgholz, Keil, and the Author, in 
his ' Oontribntion towards proving and de- 



fending the Unity of the Pentateuch,* and in 
his • Unity of Genesis.' The same view vfill be 
maintained and defended by the Author in the 
Introduction which is soon to appear. 

We have not indeed at any time concealed 
from ourselves or from others that, not- 
withstanding the able works of Hexgsten- 
BERO, Ranke, Drechsler, and our own at- 
tempts, the argnunent, which upholds the 
original unity of Genesis, and of the Penta- 
teuch, was not wholly free from dilficul- 
ties. . . . 

But, despite these difficulties, which at the 
time we knew we had not perfectly removed, 
we thought with a good conscience to main- 
tain and defend the unity of Genesis. 

210. Let ns now see how Kubtz is 
obliged to modify his view, when he 
has reached the end of his work, 
iii.p.602-522. 

We cannot conceal the fact that our exam- 
ination of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
has brought us more and more to the con- 
clusion, that severed authors have taken part in 
the composition of the Pentateuch. . . . 

In the historical portions of the Pentateuch, 
we must admit the existence of two distinct 
sources, which may be described as the 
* groundwork ' and the • supplementary work.* 
Whether the groundwork consisted originally 
of historical matter only, or contained from 
the very outset the groups of laws in the 
central books, — whether it was written by the 
author who compiled the central groups of 
laws, or not, — ^thcse, and other questions of a 
similar character, we are utterly unable to 
determine. . . . 

In addition to the fact, that it is not stated 
that the whole of the Pentateuch was written 
by Moses himself, but only a (considerable) 
portion of it, throughout those portions which 
ane not so attested we constantiy meet with 
data, which are apparently altogether irrecon- 
cilable with such a view. Notwithstanding 
all that Havernick, Henogtenbero, Welte, 
and Keil, have said to the contrary, (and 
what they have said is to a great extent very 
important and convincing), it appears to be 
indisputable, that, even apart from D.xxxlv, 
there are portions of the Pentateuch which are 
post-Mosaic, or, at all events,Non'Mosaic, though 
by far the largest part of what critics adduce 
does not come under this head at all. 

211. It will be seen that Dr. Kurtz 
has been compelled, by a conscientious 
regard to the truth, to abandon a great 
part of the ground which he once 
maintained, and which is still main- 
tained 80 strenuously by those who 
cling to the ordinary view. He still 
believes, however, that large portions 
of the Pentateuch were written down 
by Moses himself, and the * groups of 
laws in the central books,' by the 
' direction of Moses,' at all events, and 
* under his supervision.* A.nd, in. izs^y 
it has been orgvied, * J^^jn\Uvci% >i)QA 
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existence of the Elobistic and Jehovistic 
documents of the book of Grenesis, 
why may not Moses have had before 
him those narratives, which describe 
the patriarchal times before and after 
the Flood, handed down, perhaps, 
traditionally from a hoar antiquity, 
from Adam to Noa^, from Shem to 
Abraham, &c. and at last, by some 
unknown hand, reduced to writing? 
And why may he not have combined 
them into one record, as we now find 
them in this book, as a preface to his 
own personal narrative, contained in 
the books of Exodus,. Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy ? ' 

212. We reply as follows. 

(i) These accounts in Genesis conflict with 
each other, as we have seen already in the 
case of the accounts of the Creation and the 
Deluge. Hence, even if Moses compiled the 
book of Genesis from documents already ex- 
isting, he was not under it\fallible guidance in' 
the selection of his materials. 

(ii) The difference of style, &o. which 
shows a difference of authorship, is not con- 
fined to the book of Genesis, as we shall see, 
and as Kurtz himself implies, when he says 
that the examination of the middle bookaof 
the Pentateuch has ' compelled him more and 
more to the conclusion, that several authors 
have taken part in its composition.' 

(iii) And, in fact, the phenomena, which we 
have considered in Part I, are irreconcilable 
with the notion that these middle books, fi'om 
•which they are all with one exception taken, 
can have been written by one sole author, — 
much less by Moses, or any contemporary of 
Moses, who had actually been concerned in 
the transactions described. 

(iv) It is only thus that the character of 
Moses himself is relieved from the charges of 
absurd exaggerations and self-contradictions, 
which would otherwise be fastened upon him, 
if we were obliged to believe that he wrote 
every portion of the Pentateuch; whereas 
they are due to the circumstance, that in the 
Pentateuch we have a composite work, made 
up of different writings, of different persons 
in different ages, from which cause such con- 
tradictions would naturally and inevitably 
arise, — more esi)ecially when we take into ac- 
count the difficulty of harmonising completely 
all parts of such a work, which would be 
caused by the mere material construction and 
other peculiarities of a roll of Hebrew manu- 
script. 

CHAPTER ni. 

THE HISTORICAL BOOICS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

213. Wb must next endeavour to 
arrive at some clearer notion, from an 
examination of the books of the Penta- 
teuch themselves, as to the time when, 



the persons by whom, and tlve circum- 
stances under which, they were most 
probably written. And, in pursuing 
our investigations, we need not now be 
restrained by any fear of trespassing 
upon divine and holy ground. The 
writers of these books, whatever pious 
intentions they may have had in com- 
posing them, cannot now be regarded 
as having been under such constant 
infallible supernatural guidance, as the 
traditionary doctrine of Scripture In- 
spiration supposes. We are at liberty, 
therefore, to draw such inferences fix)m 
the matter which lies before us, and to 
make such conjectures, as we should be 
readily allowed to do, in a critical 
examination of any other ancient 
writings. 

214. Here, then, first, it should be 
noted that the books of the Pentateuch 
are never ascribed to Moses in the in- 
scriptions of Hebrew manuscripts, or 
in printed copies of the Hebrew Bible. 
Nor are they even styled the * Books 
of Moses' in the Greek Septuagint or 
Latin Vulgate, but only in our modem 
translations, after the example of many 
eminent Fathers of the Church, who, 
with the exception of Jebome, and, 
perhaps, Origen, were, one and all of 
them, very little acquainted with the 
Hebrew language, and still less with its 
criticism. But, in fact, these very titles, 
* Books of Moses,' • Book of Joshua,' 
may mean only 'Books about Moses 
and Joshua,' and do not at all imply 
that the Books in question were sup- 
posed to have been written by Moses 
and Joshua. "We might as well infer 
from their titles that the *Book of 
Judges' was written by the Judges, 
and the ' Book of Ruth' by Ruth. 

215. Again, it is probable that the 
Pentateuch existed originally not as 
Jive books, but as one. Bishop Tomlikb 
writes: — 

Though Grenesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, stood as separate books in 
the private copies, used by the Jews in the 
time of Josephus, they were written by their 
author, Moses, in one continued work, and 
still remain in that form in the public copies 
read in the Jewish synagogues. It is not known 
when the division into five books took place. 
But. probably, it was first adopted in the 
SeptuafJTint Version (B.C. 277), as the Titles, 
prefixed to the difl:erent books, are of Greek 
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derivation. The beglmdngs of Exodus, Levi- 
ticus, Knmbers, and Deuteronomy, are very 
abrupt, and plainly sihow that these boobs 
vrere formerly joined on to Genesis. 

Notwithstanding the support given 
to the above conjecture, as to the time 
when the whole work was divided into 
five books, by the fact that each book 
is now called by a Greek name, there 
is reason for believing that the di- 
vision may have be^n made at a 
mnch earlier date, when the Jews had 
returned finom Babylon, and their 
Sacred Books were collected and set 
in order by Ezra about b.o. 450. 

216. For we have an instance of 
similar quintuple division in the 
Psalms, which also consist of five 
books, each ending with a Doxology, 
xli. 13, lxKii.18,19, lxxxix.52, cvi .48, cl. 6, 
or, rather, the whole of Ps.cl may be 
regarded as a closing Doxology. Now, 
that the whole collection of Psalms, as 
it now stands, — or, rather, to the end 
of Book IV, — existed before the time 
of the -composition of the Book of 
Chronicles, is indicated bj the fact, 
that in lCh.xvi.7-36, we have a 
Psalm ascribed to David, which is evi- 
dently made up of portions of different 
Psalms of Book IV. This will appear 
plainly by comparing t;.8-22 with 
P8.cv.l-16, v.23-33 with Psjtcvi, t;.34 
withPs.cvil,«.36,36, withPs.cvi.47,48, 
which last two verses are the Doxology 
at the end of Book IV, so that Book 
IV must then have been completed, 
and closed up as a separate collection. 
Hence it follows that, if the Book of 
Chronicles was composed, (as almost 
all Commentators of all classes main- 
tain), at an age earlier than that of the 
LXX, this division of the Psalms must 
have existed previously to the Greek 
translation; and it is very possible 
that the quintuple division, both of 
the Psalms and of the Pentateuch, 
may have been made in the time of 



217. And, indeed, that something of 
importance was done by Ezra in re- 
editing and copying the Sacred Books, 
seems to be af&rmed by a very strong 
tradition among the Jews, and especi- 
ally by the curious apocryphal story in 
2£8dr.xiv, to whicih Jeboms and other 



Fiithers * seem to have attached some 
belief Here Ezra is introduced as 
aiiying, i;.21,22, — 

'Thy law is burnt; therefore no man 
knoweth the things that are done of Thee, or 
the works that shall begin. But, if I have 
foand grace before Thee, send the Holy Ghost 
into me, and I shall write all that hath been 
done in the world since the beginning, which 
wf«re written in Thy Law, that men may find 
Thy path, and that they, which live in the 
latter days, may live.' 

And Ezra says that his prayer was 
heard, and he received a command, to 
rotire into a private place with five 
men, 'ready to write swiftly,* and 
* many box-tables to write upon.' 

* So I took the five men, as He commanded 
me, and we went into the field, and remained 
there. And the next day, behold, a Toioe 
cnlled me, saying, Esdras, open thy mouth, 
and drink that I give thee to drink. Then 
opened I my mouth, and, behold. He reached 
me a full cup, which was full as it were with 
water, but the colour of it was like fire. And 
I took it, and drank^ and, when I had drunk 
of it, my heart uttered understanding, and 
^Hsdom grew in my breast, for my spirit 
strengthened my memory; and my mouth 
was opened, and shut no more. The Highest 
{^'ftve understanding unto the five men, and they 
wrote the wonderful visions of the night that 
were told, which they knew not ; and they sat 
forty days, and they wrote in the day, and at 
might they ate bread.' v.37-12. 

218. Ib the Pentateuch and book of 
Joshua we find recorded the history of 
tnankind, with special reference to its 
bearing upon the Hebrew people, in 
one continueus narrative, with only one 
considerable break, (viz. of about 216 
j«ars (109) between the end of Genesis 
and the beginning of Exodus,) until the 
death of Joshua, after the Hebrew 
tribes were settled, according to the 
iitory, in the possession of the promised 
land of Canaan. 



* * Whether you choose to say that Moses 
was the author of the Pentateuch or Esdras 
the renewer of that work, I have no objection.* 
J»R. Hebr.c.Z, 

The earlier Fathers, Clescens Alex, and 
IBBKAUS speak yet more positively : — 

*And, when the Scriptures had been de- 
stroyed in the Captivity of Nebuchadnezzar, 
in the times of Artaxerxes the king of the 
Persians, Esdras the Levite the Priest, having 
become inspired, renewed again and produced 
prophetically all the andent Scriptures.* 
Clem. Alex. fii(rom.I.xxii.l49. 

* Then, in the time of Artaxerxes, the king 
of the Persians, He inspired Esdras the Priest 
of the tribe of Levi, to set in order again all 
the words of the former Prophets, and restore 
tn the people the legislaUou \>^ "^o^esu^ \lu:&^ 

m.25. 
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The history of the people is con- 
tinued in the books of Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, and Kings, through the reigns 
of the different kings, into the middle 
of the Babylonish Captivity, the last 
notice in the book of Kings being that 
* in the seven and thirtieth year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, king of Judah,' 
that is, about twenty-seven years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, — 

* Evil-Merodach, the king of Babylon, in 
the year that he began to reign, did lift up 
the head of Jehoiachin, king of Judah, out of 
prison ; and he spake kindly to him, and set 
his throne above the throne of the kings that 
vrere with him in Babylon, and changed his 
prison-garments ; and he did eat bread con- 
tinually before him all the days of his life. 
And his allowance was a continual allowance 
given him of the king, a daily rate for every 
day, all the days of his life.* 2K.xxv.27-30. 

219. "We have no occasion at present 
to consider more particularly the age 
of each of these books. It will be 
suf&cient to observe that the last por- 
tion of the book of Kings must have 
been writt<»n, as the words italicised in 
the above text seem to indicate, after 
the death of Jehoiachin. But Evil- 
Merodach reigned but two years, and 
came to the throne b.c.561. Hence 
this portion must have been written 
after b.c.660, which date is twenty- 
eight years after the Captivity, b.c.688, 
and twenty -four years before the decree 
of Cyrus for the return of the Jews, 
B.C.536. 

It is very possible, therefore, and, 
from the full details given in 2K.xxv, 
it seems not at all improbable, that 
this part of the story, and, perhaps, the 
account of the last two or three reigns, 
may have been written by an actual 
eye-witness, who had himself taken 
part in the proceedings, and shared in 
the sorrows, of the time. 

220. The books of Chronicles, how- 
ever, which, after giving a series of 
genealogical tables, go over much the 
same ground as the books of Samuel 
and Kings, and often in the very same 
words, were unquestionably written at 
a much later date. We may arrive at 
some certain conclusions, as to the time 
at which these books were written, from 
the following considerations. 

(i) In lCh.iii.17-21 we have thefoU 
Jawing' genealogyt Jeconiah, Assiif 



Pedaiah, Zerubbabel, TTi^ntTniifth, Pela* 
tiah; so that this book was written 
after the birth of ZerubbtUfeTa grandson, 
and Zerubbabel was the leader of the 
expedition, which returned to Jerusalem 
after the decree of Cyrus, b.c.636. 

(ii) Again in lCh.zxix.7 we find the 
Persian coin, Daric, referred to fEuni- 
liarly, as if it had been long in use 
among the Jews. They *gave for 
the service of the House of GK>d five 
thousand talents and ten thousand 
dramSf Heb. darics^ This coin, how- 
ever, could not have been freely em- 
ployed among the Jews till some time 
iifter its first introduction, which is 
Eiupposed to have been in the reisn of 
Darius Hystaspes, B.a521-486. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the Jews must 
have been for some time under Fendan 
government, before these books could 
have been written. 

221. Hence .there are numy who 
iscribe the composition of the Chroni- 
cles to Ezra, who arrived at Jerusalem 
ac.456. Thus ToMLnra writes: — 

The books of Chronicles are graerally, and 
with much probability, attribated to Exra, 
whose book, which bears his name, is written 
with a similar style of expression, uid appears 
to be a continuation of them. 

Bather, the books of Chronicles are 
probably due to the very same band, 
which wrote the two books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. And the writer, from 
the special interest which he shows 
on all matters which concern the Le- 
vites, and from the great length at 
which he gives the genealogies of the 
Priestly and Levitical iknulies, and, 
especially, of the Levitical singers of 
the time of David, was, in all proba- 
bility, himself a Priest or Levite, — it 
would rather seem, a Levite chorister^'* 
—who lived after the time of Nehemiah ^ 
B.C.409, or even, it may be, so late 
(223) as about b.c.332. 

222. For our present purpose, how- 

* The Chronicler treats of the Levitical 
choristers and doorkeepers^ the followingpass- 
ages, lCh.vi.l6, &c. ix.14-29. xv. 16-24 ,27,28, 
xvi.4-42, xxiii.5, xxv, xxvLl ,12-19, 2Ch.v.l2, 
&c. vii.6, vili.l4, xx.19,21, xxiii.4,18,18, &c. 
xxix.26-28,80,xxx.21,&c. xxxl.2,ll-18,xxxlv. 
12,18, XXXV.15. This array of passages indi- 
cates his partiality for these bodies, and (as 
an examination of them will show) especially 
foxthetormer. 
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ever, it is sufficient to observe that the 
author of the book of Chromcles must 
have been, to all appearance, a Priest or 
LevUt, -who wrote not before b.c.400, 
about two centuries after the Captivity , 
B.a588, apd six hundred and fifty years 
after David came to the throne, b.c. 1055. 
This must be borne in mind, when 
we come to consider the peculiarities of 
this book, and the points in which the 
nairatiye differs from, and often contra- 
dicts, the tactB recorded in the books of 
Samuel and Kings. We have abeady 
had occasion to point out some of its 
inaccuracies ; and we shall see, as we 
inoceed, further reason for believing 
that the Chronicler's statements, when 
not Bopported by other evidence, are 
not certainly to be relied on, 

223. The books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah cannot^ of course, have been 
written till after the transactions in 
which these eminent persons took so 
active a part. Ezra arrived at Jerusa- 
lem B.a456, and Nehemiah's last act 
of reformation was in b.o.409. But in 
Neh jdi.ll we have given the genealogy 
of Jaddua^ who was H%h-Priest in 
Alexander's time, B.c.d32. 

The book of Esther refers to events 
in the reign of Ahasuerus, supposed by 
some to have been the same Aritaxerxes 
by whom Ezra was sent to Jerusalem, 
but more probably his father Xerxes, 
who reigned in Persia from b.c.486 to 
B.C.465, from which we see the earliest 
dsAe at which this book coiUd have 
been written. 

CHAPTER IV. 

BDSKB OF LATBB DATS IX THB 
FBMTATEUCH. 

224. FnoMthe phenomena considered 
in Part I it is rather inferred, than 
proved, that the account of the Exodus, 
generally, as narrated in the Pentateuch, 
could not have been written by Moses, or 
by any one of his contemporaries. The 
following instances will tend to confirm 
the above conclusion, by showing plainly 
that large portions, at all events, of the 
Pentateuch, and with it, also, of the 
book of Jodiua, were written at a much 
later date than the age of Moses and 
thsEzodua. 



225. (i) In E.XXX.13, xxxviii.24,25, 
26, as already remarked, we have men- 
tion made of a * shekel after the shekel 
of the Sanctuary,' or, as some render 
the words, a 'sacred shekel,' before 
there was, according to the story, any 
Sanctuary in existence, or any sacred 
system established in Israel. This ap- 
pears to be an oversight, — as is also the 
command to sacrifice * turtle-doves or 
young pigeons ' in L.xiv.22, with express 
reference to their life in the wUdemess, 
—arising from a writer in a later age 
employing inadvertently an expression, 
which was in common use in his own 
days, and forgetting the circumstances 
of the times which he was describing. 

226. These passages show also plainly 
the unhistorical character of the narra- 
tive, since in the first and last of them 
the phrases in question are put into the 
mouth of Jehovah Himself. The story, 
therefore, could not have been written 
by Moses, or by one of his age, unless 
it be supposed that such a writer could 
be guilty of a deliberate intention to 
deceive. But it is quite conceivable 
that a pious writer of later days, (when 
the Tabernacle or the Temple was 
standing,) might have inserted such 
passages in a narrative already existing, 
which had been composed as a work of 
devout imagination, in the attempt to 
reproduce, from the fioating legends of 
the time, the early history of the 
Hebrew tribes, for the instruction of an 
ignorant people. 

22T. (ii) *'And Jehovah turned a mighty strong 
voest-trind which took away the loctuts, and cast 
them into the Red Sea,' E.z.19. 

For west-wind the original Hebrew 
of this passage has wind of the sea, 
that is, of course, the Mediterranean 
Sea, from which westerly winds blew 
over the land of Canaan, but not over 
Effypt This expression, obviously, 
coi]Jd not have been familiarly used in 
this way, till some time after the people 
were settled in the land of Canaan, 
when they would naturally employ the 
phrases, * wind of the sea,' * seaward,' 
to express * west-wind,' 'westward,* 
lK.vii.25, lCh.ix.24, 2Ch.iv.4, though 
they had also other ways of exi^Tftsam^ 
the westj Jo.xxiii,4, lCVi.xnA5,l%.3\N .^. 
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It is evident that neither Moses, nor 
one of his age, could have invented 
this form of expression, either while 
wandering in the wilderness, or even 
when, in the last year, according to the 
story, they had reached the bowlers of 
the promised land, and the Mediter- 
ranean lay then actually to the west of 
their position. Still less could he have 
used the phrase * wind of the sea * to 
express a westerly wind, with reference 
to an event occurring in the land of 
Egypt, where the Mediterranean lay 
to the north, and the Eed Sea to the 
east. And the same expression occurs 
in many other places of the Pentateuch, 
us G.xii.8, xiii.14, xxviii.l4, E.xzvL22, 
27, xxvii.l2, xxxvi.27,32, N.ii.18, iii. 
23, M.31, xxxiv.6, xxxv.6, D.17, iii.27, 
xxxiii.23. 

228. It may, perhaps, be said that the 
Hebrews retained their own language, 
and their old forms of expression, after 
they went down to Egypt, and so used 
mechanically, as it were, the word * sea* 
for *west,* though so inappropriate. 
If this were the only difficulty to be 
met, such an explanation might be 
admitted. As it is, the phenomenon in 
question is but one of many like 
phenomena, very strongly suggestive 
of a later date of composition for those 
parts, at least, of the narrative in 
which they occur. So, for instance, in 
G.xli.6,23,27, the eo^^wind is spoken 
of as a parching-ynndi, which it cer- 
tainly is in Palestine^ but not in 
Egypt, where the east-wind is the most 
wholesome and refreshing breeze that 
blows, and the west and south-west 
winds are dreaded as parching winds. 

229. (iii) * Thou shall put the hUssing upon 
Mount Oeiizim,and the curse upon Mount Ebal. 
Are they not on the other side Jordan^ by the way 
where the sun goelh down in the land of the 
Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign over 
against Gitgal, leside the plains of MorehV 
D.xi.29,30. 

These words are attributed to Moses. 
It must seem strange, however, that 
Moses, who had never been in the land 
of Canaan, should know all these 
places, and be able to describe them 
80 accurately. But it is still more 
strange that he should know the name 
GiUtaf, which, accordin;r to the book of 
Joshua, tva3 not given to the place till 



the people had been circumcised after 
entering the land of Canaan :* — 

And Jehovah said onto Joahna, Thia day 
have I rolled away the xeproaoh of Kgypt 
ftrom off yon. Wherefore the name of the 
place is called Gilgal onto this di^.' Jo.v.9. 

It is plain that the text in Deuter- 
onomy was written at a later age, when 
these places and their names were 
familiarly known. 

280. (iv) *And pursued Oem unto Dan: 
G.xiv.14. 

' Jehovah showed him (Motes) aU (he land ef 
Gilead unto Dan.' D.xxxiv.l. 

But the place was not named Dan 
till long after the time of Moses. For 
we read, — 

The coasts of the children of Dan went onfc 
^ioo lifcUe for them. Therefore the children of 
Dan went up to fight against Leshem, and 
took it, and smote it with the edge of the 
sword, and possessed it, and dwelt therein, 
and called Leshem^ Dan^ after the name<^ikm, 
their father: Jo.xix.47. 

Further, in Ju.xviii we have the 
whole transaction detailed at length. 
And at the end it is added, t;.29, 

' And they called the name of the dty, Don, 
after the name of Dan their father ; howbett. 
the name of thexslty was Iialsh at the finit.^ 

23 1. Now, as we are told in v. 1 of this 
chapter, that these events took place 
when 'there was no king in Israel, 
and 'every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes,' xxi.25, they 
must have occurred, not only after the 
death of Moses, but after the death of 
Joshua. Hence the book of Joshua, of 
which the chapter, xix, from which the 
above quotation is made, is an integral 
portion, could not have been written 
by Joshua. 

232. A fortiori, the narratives in 
Genesis and Deuteronomy, where refer- 
ences are made to this place, and 
where the name, Dan, occurs, not as the 
mere modem representative of an older 
name, (as * Bela, which is Zoar,' ' the 
vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea,* 
&c. G.xiv.2,3,)-— in which case it might 
have been explained as being possibly 
a note, inserted by a later writer — but 
as a substantial part of the very body 
of the story, cannot have been written 
by Moses, or by any contemporary of 
Moses. 

* It has been said that the Gilgal mentioned 
in Deut.xi.30 must have been a diiferent 
Gilgal from that which Joshua named. But 
see this theory examined at length and dis» 
, proved in. Past lII.pASQ-S. 
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233. Kurtz admits the force of this 
argument, and says, iii.je>.522 : 

In i.i>.216 I adopted HENOfiTENBERo'S ex- 
planatioii that the Dan of G.ziv.l4 and 
DjcxxIt.I wan the same as the Dan-Jaan 
of 3S.zziy.6, and denoted a very different 
]dace from the ancient Laish. But a closer 
examination has convinced me that the 
Tery same Dan is alluded to in the Penta- 
teadi and 2 Samuel, as in Jo.zix.47 and Jo. 
xviiL29. 

234. (y) 'And these are (he kings that reigned 
« the land of Edom^ btfore there reigned any 
ling over the children of Israel.* G.xxxvi.81 . 
The phrase, * before there reigned any 
king over the children of Israel,' is here 
used in sach a way as to imply that 
tme king, at least, had reignfed, or was 
reigning, orer * the children of Israel,' 
—that is, apparently, not over one of 
the separate kingdoms of Judah or 
Israel, but over the united people , — at 
the time when it was -written. In other 
words, it could not have been written 
before the time of Samuel. 

385. (yi) ' Btforetime in Israa^ when a man 
reni^to inquire of Ood, thus he spaJte^ * Come 
and lelus goto the Seer'; for A«, that is note 
called a Prophet (Kabi), teas btforetime called 
a Seer (Boeh).' l&iz.9. 

This being the case, it is remarkable 
that, throughout the Pentateuch and the 
Itoois of Joshua and Judges, the word 
Jioeh is never once, used, but always 
Nabi, From this it follows that those 
portions of these books, which contain 
this later word,— as G.xx7, E.vii.l, 
xv.20, N.XL29, xii.6, D.xiii. 1,3,6, xviii 
15.18,20,22, xxxiv.lO, Ju.iv.4,vi.8,— 
can hardly have been written before the 
days of Samuel. In that age the word 
NaH may have been known, and em- 
ployed by some, though Roeh was, it 
seems, the word in popular use. But 
in still older times, as those of Moses 
and Joshua, we should expect to find 
lioeh generally employed, and certainly 
920^ Nald excluiivdy. Nay, in 2S.xv.27, 
we read, 'The long said also unto 
Zadok the Priest^ Art not thou a Seer 
(Roeh) ? ' Hence we may infer that the 
word Roeh was in use, at all events, till 
the latter part of David's reign, though, 
it would seem, no longer excltisively, as 
in the older time, since Nabi was the 
word now commonly employed. 

33«. (Tii) 'And the sun stood still, and the 
moon skqfed, until the jw/pfeAad avenged them- 



selves upon their enemies. Is not this teritten in 
the book of Jasher f ' Jo.z.1 3. 

First, it would be very strange that, if 
Joshua really wrote this book, he should 
have referred for the details of such an 
extraordinary miracle, in which he him- 
self was primarily and personally con- 
cerned, to another book, as the book of 
Jasher. But in 2S.i.l8 we read, — 

*Al80 he (David) bade them teach the 
children of Judah the use of the bow, (or 
'teach it,' that is, the song in qoestion, 
' thoroughly to the children of Israel,' Ewald). 
Behold, it is written in the book of Jasher.' 

Here, then, we have a fact in the life 
of Damd recorded in this same * book 
of Jasher.* The natural inference is, 
that this 'book of Jasher,' — ^which 
probably means the * book of the 
righteous,' that is, of Israel or Jeshu- 
run, the righteous one, the ' righteous 
people, that keepeth the truth,' and 
contained a number of notable passages 
in their history, — ^was written not earlier 
than the time of David, and the above 
passage in the book of Joshua was 
written, of course, after that 

237. (viii) * ForAmon U the border of Moab^ 
behteen Moab and the Amorites; tcher^ore it is 
said in the Book of the Wars of Jehovah^ 
* What he did in the Red Sea, 
And in the brooks ofArtum, 
And at the stream of the brooks. 
That goeih dovm to ike dwelling of Ar, 
And lieth upon the border of Moab* 

N.xxi.18-15. 

Clearly this passage could not have 
been written by Moses or by one of his 
contemporaries. A writer of that age 
would not have stated in this way a 
fact, — *Arnon is the border of Moab, 
between Moab and the Amorites,' — 
whiclnnusthave been notorious to those 
for whom he was writing. Nor would he 
have used this statement, to illustrate 
the words of a song, which could only 
by any possibility have just been com- 
posed, since it refers to events which 
had happened, according to the story, 
only a week or so before (162). In 
facty the language of the song itself 
implies that the transactions at the 
'brooks of Amon,' as well as at the 
Red Sea, were long past. And, conser 
quently, the 'Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah,' which contained this song, 
must have been written lon^ «l^« \jSi 
days of Moses. 
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238. (ix) 'See, he hath brought in an Hebrew 
unto us to mock us.' 6.xxxix.l4. 

* The Jlebrew serrantf which thou haat brought 
un*o us.' G.xxxix.17. 

' /'or indeed I was stolen away out of the land 
of tJie Hebrews: G.xl.l5. 

' There wcuwithus a young man, an Hebrew.* 
0.xli.l2. 

In the above passages, the word 
* Hebrew* is used in a familiar way, as 
if it were a well-known appellation of 
a whole people^ — ^well-known even in 
Egypt, — nay, as if the land of Canaan 
could really be spoken of by Joseph, as 
the * land of the Hebrews,* so as to be 
readily understood by the Egyptians 
with whom he was speaking. It seems 
plain that here also expressions, which 
were current in a later age, have been 
allowed inadvertently to slip into the 
narrative. 

239. (x) So also, in Deuteronomy, 
transactions, in which Moses himself 
was concerned, are detailed at full 
length, as by one referring to events 
long past, when, according to the story, 
only a very short time could by any 
possibility have elapsed since they took 
place, and, therefore, all the circum- 
stances must have been quite fresh in 
the memory of those, to whom Moses 
is. supposed to be speaking. See 
D.i,ii,iii, and especially such a passage 
as the following. 

* And we took all his cities at that time; 
there was not a city, which we took not from 
them, threescore cities, all the region of Argob, 
the kingdom of Og in Bashan. All these 
cities were fenced with high walls, gates, and 
bars, beside unwalled towns, a great many. 
And we utterly destroyed them, as we did 
tmto Sihon, king of Heshbon, utterly destroy- 
ing the men, women, and children, of every 
city. But all the cattle, and the spoil of the 
cities, we took to ourselves. And we took at 
that time, out of the hand of the two kings of 
the Amoritcs, the land that was on this side 
[on the other side] Jordan, from the river of 
Amon unto Mount Hermon, — which Hermon 
the Sidonians call Sirion, and the Amorites 
call it Shenir,— all the cities of the plain, and 
all Ciilcad, and all Bashan, unto Salchah and 
Kdrei, cities of the kingdom of Og in Bashan. 
For only Og, king of Bashan, remained of the 
remnant of the giants; behold, his bedstead 
w*as a Ixxlstead of iron ; is it not in Rabbath of 
the chiltlrfn of Amman ? nine cubits was the 
length tliercof , and four cubits the bfetdth of 
it, after the cubit of a man.' DJiL4>ll. 

Now we have alreadj sew (] 
only a week or two at tlw^il^ 
Jidve ehpeed nnea th* 



transactions, according to the stoiy, 
took place. Even if they had happened 
within the last few years, Moses could 
hardly have spoken of them as events 
of a bygone time in this way. Bat, 
with an interval only of a few days, 
when they had hardly yet breathed 
from the conflict, it seems impossible 
that he should have thus addressed 
them. 

240. Thus it is obvious that large 
portions of the Pentateuch, including 
the account of the Exodus itself (see 
E.X.19, where the word 'sea' is used 
for * west'), must have been composed 
long after the times of Moses and 
Joshua. 

Further, it cannot be supposed that 
any later writers would have presumed 
to mix up, without dtstincttofif large 
and important sections of history of 
their own composition, with writings so 
venerable and sacred, as any must have 
been, which had been handed down 
from the time of Moses, — still less, if 
they were really believed to have been 
written by his hand, and, chiefly, /ram 
the veri/ mouth of Jehovah Himself , It 
is harclly conceivable that any pious 
Israelite, much less a Prophet or Riest, 
would have dared to commit an act 
of such profanity, under any circum- 
stances. But, certainly, we must be- 
lieve, he could not have done so, without 
distinguishing in some way the Divine 
words, as written down by Moses, from 
his own. 

241. There is not> however, a single 
instance of any such distinction being 
drawn throughout the books of Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers ; though in one 
or two places of Deuteronomy, xxxi.30, 
xxxiii.l, xxxiv, the expressions imply 
that a later writer is professedly setting 
forth the words or acts of Moses. And 
many of the signs of a later date, which 
we have just been considering, occur in 
passages, which must, if any, have 
been written by Moses himself, record- 
ing the words which Jehovah had 
spoken to him. We are compelled, 
therefore, it wonld seem, to the condn- 

that the later writer or writers 

moi believe in the unspeakably 

charartw of anj older docu* 
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mcntB, wliich may haye come down to 
them, — that they did not receive them, 
18 reaUj written by the hand of Moses, 
tnd oonyeying, on his own authority, 
the astonishing facts of his awful com- 
munion with God. 

242. While, therefore, it is possible, 
as &r as we know at present, that kws, 
songs, &e., may be included in the 
Pentateuch, which are of veiy ancient 
date, and may have even been handed 
down from the times of Moses, we can 
scarcely suppose that even these were 
actually written by his hand, any more 
than we can believe that the whole 
stoiy of the ^odus, containing, as we 
have seen, such strange contradictions, 
could have had Moses for its author. 
In short, without anticipating here the 
result of closer enquiry, observing only 
that the instances above adduced occur 
in so many different places as to cover, 
so to speak, the whole ground of the 
Mosaic stoiy, we are warranted already 
in asserting that the Pentateuch and 
book of Joshua, generally, must have 
been composed in a later age than that 
of Moses and Joshua^ and some parts 
of them, at all events, not earlier than 
the time of Samuel (234) or of David 
(286). 

CHAPTEE V. 
ADDmoirAZ. staxa of latbb datb ik 

THB FSNTATEUCH. 

243. Besides those already produced, 
however, there are a number of minor 
indications, all pointing to the same 
result; though, perhaps, if they stood 
alone, an ingenious criticism mi^ht 
dispose of some of them, by suggestmg 
that glosses of later writers may have 
crept in by accident, or may, possibly, 
have been designedly interpolated in 
the original text. 

244. We may notice, for instance, 
die frequent occurrence of the expres- 
sion ' unto this day,' in places where 
it could have had no meaning, unless 
the *day' referred to was considerably 
h^er than the time of Moses or Joshua. 

' Jair, tbe son of HAnasseh, took all the 
eovntry of Airgob unto the coasts of Geehmi 
wtA Tfaanhnthi. nml called them after his own 
aame BMban-Havoth-Jair, unto this day.' 
DJIL14. 

But tills took jdsflv Aftor tbe conquest of 



Baahan, «.18, and, therefore, could only have 
happened (163) a few days before the death of 
Moses. 

* Ko man knoweth of his (lloaes's) sepal- 
chre unto thU day* D.xxziv.6. 

*And Joshna set up twelve stones in the 
midst of Jordan, in the place where the feec 
of the Priests, which bare the Ark of the 
Covenant, stood ; and they are there unto this 
day.' Jo.iv.9. 

* Wherefore the name of the place is colled 
Gilgal unto this day,' Jo.y.9. 

* And they raised over him a great heap of 
Btanea unto this day. . . Wherefore the name 
of that place was called the valley of Achor, 
unto this day.* Jo.vii.'J6. 

* And Joshua burnt Ai, and made it a heap 
for ever, even a desolation unto this day.' Jo. 
viii.28. SoviiL29^27. 

' And Joshua made them that day hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the Con- 
gregation, and for the Altar of Jehovah, ecfn 
unto this day, in the place which Be should 
choose.' Jo.ix.27. 

* Nevertheless, the children of Israel ex- 
pelled not the Geshurites nor the Maacha- 
thites ; but the Geshurites and the Maacha- 
thites dwell among the Israelites unto this 
day.' Jo.xiii.l8. So xv.63.xvi.10. 

* Hebron, therefore, became the inheritance 
of Caleb, the son of Jephonneh, the Kenezitc, 
unto this day.' Jo.xiv.14. 

245. There are other passages in the 
Pentateuch, in which the phrase • unto 
this day* occurs, as G.xix.37,38, xxiLl4, 
xxvi33, xxxii.32, xxxv.20, xlvii.26, 
D.ii.22, X.8, where, however, the phrase 
might have been used even bv a writer 
of the age of Moses, as the events 
referred to were either ancient in his 
days, or, in the case of D.x.8, (which 
refers to the separation of the Levites 
for religious offices,) had taken place, 
according to the story, nearly forty 
years before. 

246. Again, such expressions as the 
following indicate a later date than 
that of Moses. 

' And the Canaanite vas then in the land* 
G.xii.6. 

' And the Canaanite and Perizzite dwelt then 
tn the land: G.xiiLT. 

These words seem to imply that, at 
the time when they were written, the 
Canaanite was no longer dwelling in 
the land, as its owner and lord. 

247. *And when the inhabitants of the 
land, the Canaanites, saw the mourning in 
the floor of Atad, they said. This is a grievous 
mourning to the Egyptians. Wherefore the 
name of it was called Abel-Mizraim, wliich 
IB beyond Jordan. G.1.1 1. 

The story in G.1.7- 1 1 seems to mtlm^t.^ 

that Joseph came wilh. tke ixmexdX \x-.sixk. 
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of his father to the 'threshing-floor of 
Atad, which is beyond Jordan/ v. 10, 
where *he made a mourning for his 
father for seven days;' after which, 
Joseph and his brethren 'carried into 
the land of Canaan' the corpse of their 
father, and buried it * in the care of the 
field of Machpelah/ while the ^^^mw/5 
still remained on the other side of thd 
river. If so, the use of the phrase 
'beyond Jordan' would imply a writer 
who lived in the land of Canaan. 

But the remark made above holds 
good, at all events, of the other pas- 
sages, in which the same expression, 
* beyond,' • on the other side,' occurs. 

* These be the words, which Moses spake 
nnto all Israel on the other side (the E.Y. has 
here, erroneously, ' on this side ') Jordan, in 
the wilderness.' D.i.l. 

' On the other tide Jordan, in the land of 
Moab, began Moses to declare this law.' D.i.5. 

248. On this point Blbbk writes as 
follows, p.206 :— 

These words oonld only have been written 
by one who found himseli on this «ide Jordan, 
and, therefore, after the death of Moses 
and the possession of the land of Canaan. 
Some translate the expression ' on this side 
Jordan' ; but this the usage of the Hebrew 
tongue will not allow. One might rather 
say that the abovo formula was a standing de- 
signation for the country east of Jordan, which 
might be used in this sense without any re- 
gard to the position of the writer. So it is 
often employed in later times,— [even as we 
ourselves employ it in the present day, when 
speaking, as it were, from the stand-point of 
the Hebrews in Canaan, we talk of the ' trans- 
Jordanio land.'] But it is most probable 
that this phrase first formed itself among 
the Hebrews after they were settled in 
Canaan, and the greater part of them on the 
west of Jordan. In that case, Moses, or a 
writer of his age, would not have expressed 
himself about it in this way, so long as he 
himself was on the eastern bank. In Deuter- 
onomy this use of the expression is the less 
likely, since frequently, in the words of Moses, 
the phrase is used distinctly for the land of 
Canaan, ttest of Jordan, that is, on the other side 
from the stand-point of the speaker, iii.20,25, 
xi.30 ; although it also stands in a speech of 
Moses for the eastern side, iii.8, and so too in 
the history itself, iv.4l,46,47,49. If, however, 
Moses himself had been the writer, who found 
himself on the eastern side, he wotdd certainly 
only have used the expression of tiie land ice^ 
of Jordan, the land of Canaan. 

249. Thus, for example, the expres- 
sion 'Transalpine Gtiul* might have 
been used by a Roman wrii^r — ^when 
that term had become the recognised 
description of that part of Gaul, which 
Uj on tJie other aide of the Alps with 



reference to the city of Eome, —whether 
he lived on the North, or the Sot^th, of 
the Alps. But it could not have been 
so used, by a person living North of 
the Mp8^ for the country lying North of 
the Alps, until the phrase had come 
into common use, and. a fortiori, not 
until Kome itself had been boilt^ to 
which the reference is made. 

260. * And the children of Israel did eafe 
manna forty years, until they came to a land 
inhabited ; they did eat manna, until thtf 
came unto the borders qf the land of Canaan,* 
B.XVU6. 

This verse could not have been 
written till after they had ceased eating 
manna, which, we are told, took place 
* on the morrow after they had eaten of 
the old corn of the land.' Jo.v.l2. 

251. < That the land spne not yon ont aim, 
when ye defile it, as it q>ued ovt ike nations 
which wereb^ore you,* L.xviiL28. 

This implies that the Canaanites 
were already exterminated, when these 
words were written. 

252. * And, VDhUe the children <tf Israel were 
in the wilderness, they found a man that ga- 
thered sticks upon the sabbath-day.' N.xv.32. 

This, according to its natural inter- 
pretation, would seem to have been 
written when the people were no longer 
in the wilderness, that is, it could not 
have been written by Moses. 

263. * The Horims also dwelt in Seir before- 
time ; but the children of Esan sncoeedcd 
them, when they had destroyed them from 
before them, and dwelt in their stead ; as 
Israel did unto die land of his possession, i/^ick 
Jehovah gave unto them,* D.ii.12. 

These words are a mere parenthetical 
interruption of the narrative. But, in 
the time of Moses, Israel had not done 
this unto the land of Canaan, which, 
surely, —and not the coimtry on the 
other side of the Jordan, — is meant 
by the * land of his po8session,'as is in- 
dicated distinctly in D.iv.l, — 

* Now, therefore, hearken, O Israel, that ye 
may live, and go in, and possess the land, which 
Jehovah the God of your fathers giveih fou,* 

2r>4. * Which Hermon the Sidonians call 
Sirion, and the Amorites call it Shenir.' 
D.iii.9. 

In David's time, and afterwards, the 
Sidonians were well known to the 
people of Israel. But what could they 
have known of them in the days of 
Moses, that such a note as this should 
have been inserted in the middle of a 
speech of the great lawgiver ? 
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iSS, *VoT oia> Og*, king of Bashan, re- 
mained of the remnant of the giants ; behold I 
his bedstead wk\ a bedstead of iron ; is it not 
in BabbatU of the children of Ammon ? Nine 
cnbitB (16jk feet) was the length thereof, and 
fonr cubits (7^ feet) the breadth of it, after 
the cabit of a man.' D.iii.11. 

But only a very short time, according 
to the story (162), could have elapsed 
since the conquest of Og. How, then, 
could his * bedstead' have been re- 
moved in that interval to Rabbath- 
Ammon ? There was not one of his 
people left alive, D.iii.3, to bear off in 
safety this cumbrous relic of their lord. 
Or how could Moses, so soon after the 
event, have spoken of Og at all in such 
terms as these ? 

256. It may be said, indeed, that it 
was not captured by the Israelites 
with the other spoils of Og, but had 
been taken to Rabbath-Ammon before 
the death of Og, — ^perhaps, captured 
by the Ammonites in some former 
war, or, perhaps, sent by Og himself 
for preservation. The first of these 
suppositions, however, is hardly con- 
sistent with the fact that Og, at the 
time of his overthrow by the Israelites, 
is said to have had his 'threescore 
cities, all fenced with high walls, gates, 
and bars, beside imwalled towns a 
great many,* D.iii.5; and, as to the 
second, it is very unlikely that an ' iron 
bedstead' of. this kind should have 
been deemed by Og himself sa valuable 
a treasure, as to have been sent to the 
Ammonites for safe-keeping on the ap- 
proach of the Israelites. In fact, it 
was most probably a stone coffin, made 
of the dark basalt of the district. 

257. Again, names of places are often 
used familiarly, which could scarcely 

^ have been known to Moses, much Ivss 
to the Israelites generally, at the time 
of the Exodus, some of which, indeed, 
are modem names, which, according to 
the story itself^ did not even exist in 
the time of Moses. 

* Then Abram removed his tent, and came 
and dwdt in the plain of Mamre, which is in 
Hebron.' G.xiiLlS. 

Yet in Jo.xiv.16, xv.13, we are in- 
formed that the name of this city, till 
its conquest by Caleb in the days of 
Joshua, was Kirjath'Arba. It is said 
plainly in Jo.xiv.l5, * The name oi the 



city before was Kiijath-Arba ;' so that 
Moses CGold not have known the name 
Hebron.* 

' And he removed from thence nnto a moun- 
tain on the east of Bethel, and pitched his 
tent, having Bethel on the west, and Hai on 
the east.' G-.idi.S. 

The familiar use of the name Bethel 
in this passage, and in G.xiii.3, in the 
story of Abraham's life, — a name 
which was not given to the place till 
Jacob's day, G.xxviii. 19,— betrays the 
later hand of one, who wrote when the 
place was spoken of naturally by this 
name, as a well-known town. 

And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all 
the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 
eveiTwhere, even as the garden of Jehovah, 
Uke the land of Egypt, <u thou contest unto 
Zoar: O.xiii.l0. 

This is supposed to have been written 
for the instruction, in the first instance, 
of the Hebrews in the wilderness. But 
what could they have known of the 
nature of the country in the land of 
Canaan, 'as thou comest unto Zoar,' 
G.xix.22? 

258. Sometimes, the modem name of 
a town or place is given, as well as the 
ancient one. 

And Sarah died in Kirjath-Arba ; the same 
is Hebron, in the land of Canaan.' G.xxiii.2. 

* Ephrath,, which is Bethlehem,' G.xxxv.l9, 
Kirjath-Arba, which is Hebron,' «.27. 

' Bela, which is Zoar,' G.xiv.2, * the vale of 
Siddim, which is the Salt Sea,' v.3, *£n- 
Mishpat, which is Kadesh,' «.7, *the valley 
of Shaveh, which is the king's dale,' v.l7. 

259. The 'king,* who is referred to 
in the above expression, * king's dale,* 
mai/ have been Melchizedek, or some 
other of the ancient kings of Canaan. 
But it seems more probable that the 
expression points to king David, who 
was the first to make Jerusalem the 
seat of government for the children of 
Israel. And so we read, 2S.xviii.l8, — 

* Absalom, in his lifetime, had taken and 
reared up for himself a pillar, which is in the 
king's dale' 

He would be most likely to have 
done this near the royal city. Accord- 
ingly, JosEPHus writes, ^w^.VII.x.3 : — 
Now Absalom had erected for himself a 
marble pillar in the king's dale, two furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem, which he named Ab- 
salom's Hand. 

This also would accord with he 
statement that * Melchizedek, king of 
Salem' came out to the * valley of 
Shaveh/ to meet A.\)ia^>iav. 'Eos *\X c»^ 
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scarcely be doubted that Salem here 
means Jerusalem, as in Ps.lxzvi2, ' In 
Salem also is His Tabernacle/ And it 
18 noticeable that the name Mdchizedek^ 
' king of righteousness,' means the. same 
as Adonizedeky ' lord of righteousness,* 
who is spoken of in Jo.x, as having 
been king of Jerusalem in Joshua's 
time. And so Josephus understands it, 
AntJjL2. 

If this view be correct, then the use 
of the word Salem also, occurring in 
the substance of the main story, would 
indicate a writer living in later times ; 
since the Canaanitish name of the city 
was Jebus, Jo.xviii.28, Ju.ziz.10,11, 
and there can be little doubt that the 
name Jerusalem, ' possession of peace,' 
was first given to it by David, after its 
capture by him from the Jebusites. 
2S.V.6-9. 

260. 'Now an omer is a tenth part of an 
ephah.' E.xvLSe. 

These words imply that, at the time 
when they were written, the *omer' 
had gone out of use, and was not likely 
to be known to the ordinary reader. 
In fact, this word, * omer,' is found no- 
where else in the Bible as the name of 
a measure. The * homer,' which con- 
tained ten ephahs, Ez.xlv. 1 1 , and, there- 
fore, a hundred * omers,' E.xvi.36, was 
quite another vessel. 

261. ^0, too, in Deuteronomy, there 
are little pieces of information given, 
about the ancient history of the lajid of 
Canaan, which we cannot conceive to 
have been spoken or written down by 
Moses, but must ascribe to the pen of a 
Liter archaeologist. 

* There are eleven clays' jonmcy from Iloreb, 
by the way of Mount Seir, unto Kadesh- 
Baniea.' D.i.2. 

One glance at the connection, in 
which this verse stands, will show that 
it is simply a note of distance, which 
interrupts awkwardly the course of 
the narrative, and never certainly could 
have been introduced by Moses himself 
into the story. 

262. Again we have the following 
notices of a similar kind. 

* And Jehovah said unto me. Distress not 
the Moaliitcd. neither contend with them in 
battle. For I will not irtve thee of their land 
for a i)ossei;iion; because I have given Ar unto 



the children of Lot for a pnwwfnii. Tkt 
Eminu d«at therdm in times paM, a ptopte 
greats and many^ and taU, at tkt Anakinu; 
vhich al90 were aeeoutOed giants, as the Ana- 
kirns; but the MoabUes call them Emims. The 
Horims also dweU in Seir bffioretime t bnt the 
chUdren 0/ Esau succeeded them.' D.1L9-1S. 

'I will not give thee of the land of the 
children of Axnmon any posMnion : beoanaa 
I have given it unto tiie children of Lot for a 
possession. ITutt also was accounted a land of 
giants; giants dwelt Oterein in old time; and 
the Ammonites called them Zamtuwtmims, a 
people many, and great, and tall, as Ike 
Anaiims; but Jehoffah destroyed them before 
them; and they succeeded Oum, and dwelt in 
their stead; as He did to Ou children <tf Esau. 
which dwelt in Seir, when Be destroyed the 
Ilorims from btfore them; and ttqr succeeded 
them and dwelt in their stead, even wtOo this 
day: and the Avims, which dwelt in ffaeerimt 
even unto Axsah, the CaphtoHms, wMrA came 
Ota of Caphtor, destroyed them, and dwelt in 
their stead: D.ii.19-23. 

263. Here the Ber. Thos. Scott 
says: — 

These fragments of andent history wen 
introduced to encourage the Ismelitea. If 
the Lord destroyed these gigsntio people bcAne 
the posterity of Lot and of Eaan— what CMiflS 
had the pcwterity of Abrahon, Isaac, and 
Jacob, his chosen servants and friends, to 
fear the Anakims or the Canaanltea f — 
especially as Israel acted by oommiarion from 
God, and had His promise as their seonrity of 
success, and the pledge of it in His Presence, 
and the wonders which He YaA already 
wrought for them, and as they were the only 
nation of wonthippCTs of the Lord, in the 
onlinances of His institution, which could 
be found on earth. 

It will be plain, however, to an uo* 
prejudiced leader that this is not the 
special reason, for which these notices 
of ancient times are introduced. They 
occur only as pieces of interesting 
information on the points in question, 
without a word to intimate that they 
are expressly meant for the encourage- 
ment of the people. 

264. It is generally admitted that 
D.xxxiv, which relates the death and 
burial of Moses, and contains the 
statements, — 

'but no man knoweth of his sepalchie 
unto this day,* v.6, 

< and there arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses,' v.lO— 
must have been written by a later hand. 
But so, too, the 'Blessing of Moses,* 
contained in D.xxxiii, bears on its very 
face unmistakable signs of having been 
inserted, at all events, — if not oriirinally 
composed, — ^by a later writer. For wa 
read, — 
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*'^i"i^,.5!fl°u^»'^A?^*^^'^,'?^'<>f the origin of the name 'Bethel,* 



% <tf God, Ueesed the children of Israel 6^ 

And the expressions here nsied, 
* Moses, the man of God,' and, * before 
his death,' are sufficient to satisfy us, 
unless we have recourse to some forcf^il 
interpretation, that this * Blessing,' ercn 
if originally composed and spoken b^ 
Hoses, could not have been inserted bj 
himself into the narratiye. 

265. Also such passages as the fol* 
lowing could hardly hare been written 
by Moses himself: — 

' Moreover, the man Moses was very great 
in the land of Egypt, in the sight of Pharaoh '« 
servants, and in the sight of his people." 
E.XL3. 

* Now tiie man Moees was very medc, abovo 
all the men which were npon the face of the 
earth.' N.ziL8. 

* These are that Aaxon and Moses, to wh- t-i 
Jdiovah said. Bring ont the children of Isi i 
from the land of Egypt according to th< 
armies. Theae are they which spake m 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, to bring out ttie 
diildxen of Israel from Egypt : these are that 
Moses and Aaron.' E.vi.263^. 

* And, if ye have erred and not observed all 
these commandments, which Jehovah hAtli 
qmkoi unto Moses, even all that Jehovali 
hath commanded yon by the hand of Moe^r^. 
firom the day that Jehovah comman(l4>l 
Moses, and henceforward among your gai^- 
xadons,' &c. Nocv.22,23. 

It can scarcely be doubted that sueh 
statements as the above must have be^^n 



written by some one, who lived in an 
Age after that of Moses. 

CHAP. VI. 

BBPBTmONS IN THB PENTATEUCH. 

266. Again, there are several in- 
stances in the Pentateuch of identic^il 
repetitions of the same or very similur 
incidents, such as could never hav^ 
been recorded by one and the samy 
hand in an original work. Thus wc 
have the following : — 

Ga3:viii.l8,19. 

'And Jacob rose np early in the morning, 
and took the stone that he had put for liis 
liiilows, and set it up for a pillar, and ponr^^J; 
oil npon the top of it. And he called ih^ 
name of that place Bethel ; but the name of 
tliat dty was called Luz at the first.' 

G.zzzv.14,15. 
And Jacob set up a pillar at the plar? 
where He talked with him, a pillar of 8to]!< . 
and he poured a drink-offering thereon, and r i 
ponred oil thereon. And Jacob called the nai m < 
of theplace where God spake with him Beth( 

Thus we hare two diSTerent accoun::- 



and the second incident is dated, 
according to the stoiy, twenty years 
after the first. 

267. And here it cannot be said that, 
on the second occasion, Jacob merely 
revived the name, which he had given 
to the place twenty years before; for 
the latter passage plainly implies that 
Jacob then gave the name for the first 
time to the place where God spake 
with him. And, besides, in G.xxxv. 1,3> 
— a passage very probably due to the 
same author as G.xzviii.18,19, — the 
place is treated as already familiarly 
known to Jacob, and to his house- 
hold (!), as * Bethel ': nay, in xxxv.7, 
we read — 

' And he built there an altar, and called the 
place El-Bethel, because there Gk)d appe&red 
to him, when he fled from the face of his 
brother' — 

as recorded in xxviii.18,19 ; whereas 
afterwards we read, v.16, — 

* And Jacob called the name of the place, 
where God spake with him, Bethel.' 

268. G.xxxil.27,28. 
' And he said unto him, what is thy name f 
and he said, Jacob. And he said, Thy name 
shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel, for 
as a prince hast thou power with God and 
with men, and hast prevailed.' 
G.xxxv.9,l0. 

* And God appeared unto Jacob again, when 
he came ont of Padan-aram and blessed him. 
And God said unto him, Thy name shall not 
be called any more Jacob, but Israel shall be 
thy name : and He called his name IsraeL' 

Here, likewise, we have two differ- 
ent accounts of the origin of the 
name Israel. The second distinctly 
says that God 'called Jacob's name 
Israel' at a later period than that 
referred to in the former passage, 
where the name is also said to have 
been given to him by the mysterious 
person who * wrestled with lum : and 
in xxxiii.20, we find Jacob himself 
using the name — 

' And he erected there an altar, and called 
It El-Elohe-/*ra€/,'— 

not to speak of xxxiv.7, where we 
read — 

*They were very wroth, because he had 
wrought folly in Jsraely &c. 
wrhere the use of the word might be 
accounted for by the writer using an 
expression, which was iaiaWi^t \xl XJca 
j jge in which he himseli \i\ed. 
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269. Again, in G.ziL 10-20, we hare 
an account of Abram*8 going into 
Egypt because of a famine,— of his per- 
8ua(Hng his wife Sarah to call herself 
his 'sister,' because he dreaded the 
consequences of her beauty, — of Pha- 
raoh's taking her into his harem, being 
* plagued,' &c., and at length dismissing 
Aim honourably. 

But in Gr.zx.1-18, we have almost 
identically the same account though 
detailed at greater length, of a similar 
Tisit paid by Abraham to Abimelech, 
the king of Gerar, about thirty years 
afterwards. Abraham shows the same 
weakness, t;.2,ll,13, and, to sare his 
own life, exposes his wife, though 
pregnant with the long-desired child, 
xvii.21,xviii.l4, to the same danger 
as before; Sarah, though now 'well 
stricken in age,' xviii.ll, 'ninety years 
old,' xvii.l7, is taken into the harem 
of Abimelech, t;,2, as before into that 
of Pharaoh : Abimelech is visited with 
dreams, t;.3,6, and is plagued, v.17,18, 
and finally dismisses Abraham with 
honour, v. 16. 

And then, once more, in G.xxvi. 
6-11, we have a very similar story 
told of Isaac and Bebekah. Isaac 
goes to Abimelech, king of Gerar^ 
because of a famine : — 

* And the men of the place asked him of his 
wife, and he said, She is my sister; for he 
feared to say. She is my wife, ' lest the men 
of the place diould kill me for Bebekah : * for 
she was fair to look upon.' 

Abimelech, however, discovers ac- 
cidentally that Bebekah is Isaac's 
wife, and prevents any mischief, v.lO ; 
and Isaac thrives in the land of Gerar, 
t;.13,14. 

270. In like manner, we have in E jsvi 
an account of the miracle of the quails^ 
which are here spoken of as given at 
the same time with the manna, t;.12,13, 
after murmurings of the people, v. 2, 3, 
at the beginning of the forty years' 
wanderings. But in N.xi we have a 
very similar account of a miracle of 
quails, at the end of the forty years' 
wanderings ; and, that this is not re- 
garded by the writer as a second 
miracle, a repetition of the former, is 
shown by the language ascribed to 
Hoses, which implies that he had no 
idea how the people could be supplied 



with 'flesh,' and had therefore not 
witnessed the former mirade. Thus 
he says, v. 13, — 

' Wbence sbonldX have flesh to give onto ill 
this people? for they weep onto me, aaying. 
Give OB flfish, that we may eat ? ' 
And when Jehovah himself had pro- 
mised to supply them, v. 16-20, — 

' Therefore Jeihovah will give you fiesh, and 
ye shall eat : ye shall not eat one day, nor 
two days, nOTfive days, neither ten days, nor 
twenty days, bat even a wlude mcmth, nntil 
it come ont at your nostiila, and it be loath* 
some unto you,' — 

Moses distrusts altogether the poiMd- 
bility of this, and says, ^.21,22, — 

' The people among whom I am, axe aiz 
hmidred thonsand footmen ; and thou haat 
said,! will give them flesh, that they may eat 
a whole month. Shall the flodm and the hocda 
be slain for them to snffioe them ? or ahaU aU 
the fish of the sea be gatheied together ftnr 
them to suffice them ? ' 

The writer in this ease could hardly 
have ascribed such words to Moses, if 
he had supposed him to have already 
witnessed the former mirade, under 
very (Similar circumstances, when, in 
reply to the murmurings of the people, 
nearly forty years before, — 

' At even the qnails came tq;> and oovered 
the camp.' E.zvi.l3. 

271. So, again, there are two ac- 
counts of the * smiting of the rock* for 
water, and of the giving to the place the 
name 'Meribah,' — one at the begin- 
ning, and the other at the end, of the 
forty years' wanderings. 
E.rvii.l-7. 

* And all the congregation of the chlldien 
of Israel journeyed from the wilderness of Sin, 
after their journeys, according to the com- 
mandment of Jehovah, and pitched in Bq^- 
dim ; and there was no water for the people 
to drink. Wherefore the people strove witii 
Moses, and said, Give us water that we may 
drink. And Moses said imto them. Why 
strive ye with me ? Wherefore do ye tcanpt 
Jehovi^ ? And the people thirsted these for 
water; and the people murmtuned against 
Moses, and said, Wherefore is this that thou 
hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill ns and 
our children and our cattle with thirst ? And 
Moses cried unto Jehovah, saying, What shall 
I do unto the people ? They be almost ready 
to stone me. And Jehovah said unto Hoaei, 
Qo on before the people, and take with thee 
of the elders of Israel, and thy rod, wherewith 
thou smotest the river, take it in thine hand« 
and go. Behold I I will stand before thee 
there upon the rock in Horeb : and thonahalfe 
smite the rock, and there shall oome water out 
of it, that the people may drink. And ICoaes 
did so in the sight of the elders of ZaraflL 
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And he calkd the name of the place Masrah 
(temptation) and Heribeh (strife), because 
of the striying of the children of Israel, 
and because they tempted Jehovah, sabring. 
Is Jehovah among us, or not ?' 

N.xx.1-18. 
' And the children of Israel, the whole con- 
gregation, came into the wilderness of Sin in 
the first month, and the people abode in 
Kadwih. . . . And there was no water for the 
cmgregatian. And the people strove with 
Hoees, and qpake saying. Would Qod that we 
had dUed when our brethren died before 
Jehovah I And why have ye brought up the 
congregrtion of Jehovah into this wilderness, 
that we and onr cattle should die there ? And 
wherefore have ye made us to come out of 
Egypt, to taring us unto this evil place ? It 
is no idace of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or 
of pimiegranates ; neither is there any water 
to drink. . . . And Jehovah spake unto 
Moees, saying. Take the rod, and gather thou 
the assembly together, thou, and Aaron, thy 
brother, and apeeik ye unto the rock before 
their eyes, and it shall give forth its water, 
and thon shalt faring forth to them water out 
of the rock ; so shalt thou give the congrega- 
tion and tiieir beasts drink. And Moses took 
tie rod from before Jehovah, as He com- 
manded him. And Hoses and Aaron gathered 
the oongr^pation toge^hex before this rock, 
and he raid unto them, Hear now, ye rebels I 
must we fetch you water out of the rock ? 
And Moses lifted up his hand, and with his 
rod he smote the rock twice, and the water 
came out abundantly, and the congregation 
drank and their beasts also. . . . This is the 
water of Meribah, because the children of 
Israd strove with Jehovah, and He was sanc- 
tified in them. 

In the first of the above accounts, 
the *rod* is the *rod of Moses,' with 
which he 'smote the river,' E.xvii.6, 
and did snch wonders in Egypt: in 
the second, it is the 'rod of Aaron,' 
^ich was 'laid np before Jehovah,' 
NjndL7,10, and which Moses was 
commanded to 'take from before Je- 
hovah.' But the statements in E.xTii. 
7, y.TT.13, which explain the origin 
of the name 'Meribah,' show plainly 
that the two accounts — ^probably by 
different writers — ^refer to one and the 
same transaction. 

272. Again, in the narrative of 
£jdz-xxiT, as it now stands, there is 
great eonfasion, in consequence, no 
doubt, of some interference with the 
original stoiy. 

(i) In zix.9, the last words of v.S 
are repeated — 

' and MoMB told the words of the people unto 
Jehovah' — 
in a connection where they can have no 



the people* are recorded after the corre- 
sponding statement in v. 8, that • Moses 
returned the words of the people unto 
Jehovah.* It may be that some words 
have been omitted, which would ex- 
plain the matter. 

(ii) In t;.22,24, are mentioned * the 
Priests, which come near to Jehovah,* 
when as yet there were no Priests, 
according to the story. 

(iii) In t;.20 Moses is summoned to 
' come up to the top ' of Sinai, an opera- 
tion thus described by Bubcjlhardt, 
Conder's Arabia, ^.163-4 : — 

'After ascending for about ticenty-Jlve minutes , 
we breathed a short time under a large im- 
pending rock, close by which is a small well 
of water, as cold as ice. At the end of thrw 
quarters of an hour's steep ascent, we came to 
a small plain. According to the Koran and 
Moslem traditions, it was in this part of the 
mountain, which is called I^ebel Oreb, or 
Borebf that Moses communicated with Je- 
hovah. From hence a still ste^er ascent of 
Jm^ an hour leads to the summit.' 

(iv) But no sooner has he reached 
the summit, after all this labour, than 
he is commanded to go down again, 
t;.21,22, with a message to the people ; 
and though he himself seems to object 
to take it, or, at least,— somewhat irre- 
verently, as it appears to us, — reminds 
Jehovah of His own previous command, 
which rendered it needless to do so, 
t;.23, yet he is ordered to go down, — 

'Away! get thee down! and thou shalt 
come up, thou and Aaron with thee. So 
Moses went down unto the people, and spake 
unto them,' v.24,'25. 

(v) Then, most abruptly, without 
any introduction, and without any 
notice of his going up with Aaron^ the 
'Ten Commandments are delivered,' 
xx.1-17. 

(vi) We must suppose, therefore, 
that he has not ascended, but is stand- 
ing with the terrified people below, 
t;.18-20. 

(vii) Then, when the people ' re- 
moved and stood afar off,' Moses, 
we are told, ' drew near to the thick 
darkness, where God was,' t;.21, and 
Jehovah delivered laws to Moses, xx.22- 
xxiii.33. 

(viii) Hence Jehovah spake with 
Moses at the foot of the Mount. For 
what purpose, then, was Moses sum- 
moned to the top oi t\Lft lA.o\vxi\, Va. 



pofliible meaxiix^, gince no * words oflxx,20? Was it only to^)ft *«aX. ^<3nrxw 
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at once with the message as in xix. 
21,22? 

(ix) Immediately at the close of the 
laws thus delivered, we read, xxiv.l — 

'And he said unto Moses, Come up unto 
Jehovah, thou, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, 
and seventy of the elders of Israel.' 

(x) But what now has become of the 
command in xix. 24? — 

•Come up, thou, and Aaron With thee: but 
let not the Priests and the people break through 
to come up to Jehovah, lest He break .forth 
upon them.' 

It is plain that in this verse Aaron 
is meant to come up alone with Moses : 
and, in fact, Nadab, Abihu, and the 
seventy elders, are by the express words 
of this very command forbidden to 

* come up unto Jehovah/ whether we 
reckon the two sons of Aaron among 
the 'priests' of that time or among the 

* people.' 

(xi) However, the account proceeds 
in xxiv.9-11: — 

*Then went up Moses .and Aaron, Nadab 
and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel; 
and they saw the God of Israel ; and there 
was under His feet, as it wctc, a paved work 
of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body 
of heaven in its clearness. And upon the 
nobles of the dhildren of Israel He laid not 
his hand ; also they saw (}«d,.and did eat and 
drink.' 

(xii) But then follows another com- 
mand to Moses, 'e;.12, — 

' Come up to me into the Mount, and be 
there ; and I will give thee tables^ of stone 
and the law, and the commandments which I 
have written, that thou mayest teach them.' 

But Moses had already * gone up,' -v. 9, 
aud was now on the Mount, in the place 
where he and Aaron, Nadab, &c. had 
'seen God.' We may suppose that 
this was not^the top of the Mount, and 
that Moses was to go up higher. 

(xiii) Then Moses and Joshua * went 
up into the Mount of God,' «;.13, 
charging the elders thus, v.\^'. — 
•Tarry ye here for us, until we come again 
unto you ; and behold, Aaron and Hur are 
with you ; if any man have any matters to 
do, let him come imto them.' 

Biit where were the elders at this time? 
On the Mount, at all events, if not on 
the tojp of it — in the place where they 
had 'seen God'; they had not gone 
down^ for then Moses would not have 
said, ' Tarry ye here for us, until we 
come again.' Were the people, then, who 
were not to dare even to draw near the 
Mount, to go up to Aaron and Hur 



with all their cases— if not for the fortp 
days of Moses' absence, which (it may 
be said) he had not anticipated, yet 
ut least for the day on which he charged 
them to * tarry here' for him? 

(xiv) But Joshua also 'went up* 
with Moses, v. 13, and remained with 
him ail the forty daySf for he came 
down with him at the end of them, 
xxxii. 17. How then was Joshua occupied 
during all this time ? Did he also fieist 
forty days and forty nights, * neither 
eating bread nor drinking water' — an 
act which is noted as so remarkable in 
Moses, xxxiv.28, but which is seldom 
spoken of in connection with his 
* minister,' Joshua ? 

■It is easy to see that the original 
narrative has been disturbed by inter- 
polations: thus xxiv.1,2 seem plainly 
to be inserted between the laws in 
XX. 22 — xxiii, and xxiv.3-8, and zxiv* 
9-11 seems properly to foUow after 
xjdv.2. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

WAS SAMUEL THB ELOHISTIC WRITER OF 
THE PENTATEUCH? 

273. Thus in all these different 
ways we have a corroboration of the 
results, to which we had already ar- 
rived on quite other grounds, viz. that 
the Pentateuch is the work of more 
than one hand, and .that considerable 
portions of it, at all events, must have 
been written at a time lat^r than the 
age of Moses or Joshua. 

But, if so, there is no one indicated 
in the whole histonr, before the time of 
Sajhubl, who could be supposed to 
have written any part of it. We have 
no sign of any other great Prophet in 
that age, except Deborah, nor of any 
'School of the Prophets' existing be- 
fore his time. 

274. That Samuel did occupy him- 
self with historical labours we read in 
lCh.xxix.29,— 

• Now the acts of David the king, first and 
last, behold they are written in the Book of 
Samuel the Seer, and in tlie Book of Nathan 
the Prophet, and in the Book of Gad the 
Seer.' 

This, however, is from the pen of 
the Chronicler, and, from the experience 
.which wo have already had of the in- 
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accuracy of his data (107-8), we cannot 
rely upon his statements, when un- 
supported by other evidence. And, in 
point of fact, very little of David's life, 
and none whatever of *the acts of 
David as king,' could possibly have 
been written by Samuel, since he died 
three years after anointing David, and 
five years before the time when David 
came to the throne of Israel. 

275. It has been suggested,, how- 
ever, that the terms, ' Book of Samuel,' 
* Book of Nathan,* &c. may only be 

meant to apply to certain portions of 
the present books of Samuel,, viz. those 
in which the respective Prophets play 
a somewhat conspicuous part, and 
shade, as it were, the historical ground 
with their presence. Thus the ' Book 
of Samuel' may be lS.i.l-xxv.1, and 
the 'Book of Nathan ' may be the middle 
part of the narrative^. 2S.vii, together 
with the sections before and after, i.e. 
lS.xxv.2-2S.xxiii„ and the *Book of 
Crad' may be 2S.xxiv. This supposi- 
tion is very plausible, and certainly not 
to be hastily rejected. But the * acts 
of David, first and last,' are not con- 
tained in the two books of Samuel, but 
are carried on in lX.i,ii; and in the 
first of these two chapters Nathan is 
very prominent, so that we should have 
to consider this also as a part of the 
*Book of Nathan.' 

276. If, however, we adhere to the 
more usnsd notion, that by these three 
'Books' of Samuel, Nathan,. and Gad, 
are meant books either written or sup- 
posed to have been written, by the 
Prophets whose names they bear, then, 
in this mention by the- Chronicler of 
the 'Book of Samuel the Seer,' we 
should have a sign of the activity of 
Samuel in this direction. Either the 
Chronicler might have actually seen 
the Book in question, or, at least, a 
vivid tradition might have come down 
to him of the Seer's historical labours 
in the olden time, six or seven cen- 

■ tunas before his own. This may also 
seem to be confirmed by that other 
fact recorded about him in lS.x.25, 
viz. that, on the election of Saul to the 
royal dignity, — 

* Samnd told the people the manner of the 
kbigdom, and terote U ixx a Book, and laid it 
helon Jebovah.' 



277. And, certainly, it is very con- 
ceivuble that, when he gave up to Saul 
the reins of government, and, during the 
last thirty-five years of his life, — more 
especially, during the last twenty 
y^arA, when he 'came no more to see 
S:iul,' but lived retired from public 
life, presiding over the school of the 
Prophets at Ramah, where at one 
time he had David staying with him, 
la^siA. 18-24, (see also lS.x.6,6,)— he 
may have devoted himself to such 
labours as these, for the instruction 
lind rtdvaneement of his people. 

27B* And so, Tuch observes. Genesis, 
p.ic\ii, where, after recapitulating the 
' signs of time,' which he finds in the 
Elohietic document, he states his con- 
clusion as follows : — 

It 1h, conseqnenfly, the first fruit of the 
IHnDgTe^, out of thecondltlon of religions and 
f MsUtlcnl indifference, to a settled state of order 
ami n^ipilated social life, which the people 
niafle chiefly through the activity of Samuel. 
. . * Who the writer may have been cannot 
[? with certainty I be conjectured. We might 
Imiigln^ SlMUEL, and consider the primary 
document to be the last service which he, 
wfthdmwn from public occupations in the 
DTt'Tiinp of his life, rendered to his people 
resctjal by Ifis activity. 

271^^ In such a work as this, Samuel 
may have been aided by the * sons of 
the* Prophets,* who clearly must have 
had Bome sort of occupation, besides 
that of merely ' prophesying,* i.e. pro- 
bably, chantingpsalms,— see lCh.xxv.l, 
where we read of — 
' ihs wns of Asaph and of Heman and of 
Jeditthim, who should prophesy with harps, 
witli psalteries, and with cymbals,— 
and j^?ining in religious processions, as 
in 1S.X.5. They could not have been 
f^ngjged in the study of the Scriptures, 
iis in a modem theological Institution, 
wh™ such Scriptures, even those of the 
Font Lit euch, did not exist, — at least, in 
tlu^ir present form. It is very possible 
that .Samuel may have gathered in these 
* Schools * some of the more promising 
young men of his time, and may have 
endenToured to train them, to the best 
of liis power, in such knowledge of 
[ very kind as he himself had acquired, 
— among the rest, it may be, the art of 
writing, lately learned from the Phce- 

280. In short, these * Sc\xsiCi\'&* \cvv3 
have resembled some^^xaXi ^ xsio^wa. 
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• college,' where the old Seer and Pa- 
triot sought to impart, as he best could, 
the rudiments, at least, of * sound 
learning and religious education,' in 
advance of the general spirit of the 
rough age in which he lived, to a class 
of choice youths, such as Nathan and 
Gad. For their use, in the first in- 
stance, he may have composed, — ^from 
whatever resources he had at his com- 
mand, — from the traditions of the peo- 
ple, or, it may be, as far as we know 
at present, even with the help of written 
documents handed down from an earlier 
time, — some account of the early history 
of Israel, as Bedb wrote that of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

281. It is, indeed, (it may be said,) 
a rare combination for the same person 
to be an historian, and, at the same time, 
a great political character. Yet we have 
seen such instances even in our own 
days. And from iS.viii it would almost 
seem that Samuel was not, perhaps, a 
first-rate politician ; and in the latter 
part of his life, at all events, he dis- 
played less personal activity, and was 
not wholly successful in his government. 
It is possible, in fact, that, at the time 
when his sons, set up by himself as 
judges in Beersheba, — 

* turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and 
perverted judgment,* lS.viii.3,— 

Samuel may have been too closely 
engaged, and his attention too much 
absorbed, in such matters as these, to 
correct such disorders. Among his 
pupils, probably, as we have just said, 
were Nathan and Gad themselves, who 
thus may have had their first lessons in 
the writing of history. 

282. Hitherto we had been advancing 
upon certain ground. It seemed to follow 
as a necessary conclusion, from the facts 
which we had already had before us, 
(i) that the account of the Exodus, 
generally, is not historically true, 
(ii) that it is the work of more than 
one writer, (iii) that it must have been 
written, — at least, a great part of it, 
— in a later age than that of Moses. 

But we are now entering on the 
field of conjecture. And, though it will 
be seen that there are some reasons, 
which seem to warrdnt us in ascribing 



the primary Elohistic document, the 
groundwork of these books, to the age^ 
and, therefore, also to the hand, of 
Samuel, yet this is a question merely 
of probability, and our views in this 
respect may be shewn to be erroneous, 
and be set aside by a more sagacious 
criticism, without at aU affecting the 
positive results, to which we have id- 
ready arrived. For myself, at all events, 
it would be a sinful shutting of my eyes 
to the plain light of Truth, if I ven- 
tured any longer to maintain the usual 
opinion, as to the origin and composi- 
tion of the Pentateuclu 

283. Prof. Bawunson expresses his 
view of the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch, as follows, Aids to Faith, 
p.251 :— 

(i) It is not intended to assert that Hoses 
was the original composer of all the docu- 
ments contained in his volume. The Book of 
Genesis bears marks of being to some extent 
a compilation. Moses probably "poBBeeeed a 
number of records, some of greater, some of 
less, antiquity, whereof, under Divine guid- 
ance, he made use in writing the history of 
mankind up to his own time. It is possible 
that the Book of Genesis may have been, even 
mainly, composed in this war from ancient 
narratives, registers, biographies, in part tne 
property of the Hebrew race, in part a posses- 
sion common to that race with others. Moses, 
guided by God's Spirit, would choose among 
such documents those which were historicaltp 
true, and which bore on the religious history 
of the human race. He would not be bound 
slavishly to follow, much less to transcribe, 
them, but would curtail, expand, adorn, com- 
plete, them, and so make them thoroughly 
his own, infusing into them the religious 
tone of his own mind, and at the same time 
rewriting them in his own language. Thus 
it would seem that Genesis was produced. 
With regard to the remainder of his history, 
he would have no occasion to use the labours 
of others, but would write from his own 
knowledge. 

(ii) It is not intended to deny that the 
Pentateuch may have nndergone an authori- 
tative revision by Ezra, when the language 
may have been to some extent modernised, 
and a certain number of parenthetic inser- 
tions may have been made into the text. 
And this authoritative revision would account 
at once for the language not being more 
archaic than it is, and for the occasional in- 
sertion of parentheses of the nature of a 
comment. It would also explain the occur- 
rence of • Chaldaisms' in the text. 

(iii) It is, of course, not intended to in- 
clude in the Pentateuch the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy, which was evidently added 
after Moses's death, probably by the writer 
of the Book of Joshua. 

284. The above view, we must sup- 
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pose has the deliberate sanction of the 
Editor of ' Aids to Faith,' the present 
Archbishop (Thomson) of York. It is 
needless to observe how very much 
even this differs from the traditionary 
view as t3 the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch. The idea of Ezra under- 
taking to revise, in a later age, words 
believed to have been written down by 
Hoses, and to have been uttered by 
Jehovah Himself — of his modernising 
language so yenerable and sacred, — 
must surely seem very strange to many 
an English reader. 

285. The following: admissions are 
made in another work, *The Mosaic 
Origin of the Pentateuch considered, &c 
by a Layman, dedicated by permission 
to the Ajchbishop of York,' in addition 
tothose which have been already quoted 
^m this work in the Preface to Part I, 
People's Edition,p.21. 

So far as the latter part of the Book t>f 
Nnmbera is ooncemed, tbe order of laws and 
narrative is r^nlar and accurate enough, 
although the two are everywhere perfectly dis- 
tinct, and easily separable. In the former 
part, however, considerable confusion exists ; 
and not only are laws and narrative irregvi- 
larly disposed, but even different sections of 
the latter traxusposed in the most unaccount- 
able manner. ... All that we.wish to point 
out is the Btrildng contrast between this part 
of the history and that immediately preceding, 
recorded in the Book of Exodus, as a proof 
that th^ mnst have proceeded from different 
anthoiB, cmd that the latter is, so far as its 
narrative is eaneem&i, most certainly un- 
Mosaic i».147-8. 

We are certainly not warranted in supposing 
that Ae Boot [of Deuteronomy] in its present 
form is to be ascribed to Hoses' pen. It con- 
tains the aoooant of his death, which (as 
already lemarked) we cannot, without the 
most extravagant and unjustifiable assump- 
tions, regard as written by himself. Some 
part of the narrative, then, is clearly due to 
another hand ; and, as there is no appearance 
of this being a later addition, the same is 
probably the ease with all the narrative sections, 
p.166. 

286. As the attention of the Arch- 
bishop ofYork hadbeen distinctly called, 
both privately and publicly, by one of 
the dergy of his Province, to these and 
similar extracts from the book in ques- 
tion, long before he withdrew his 
patronage from it, it must, I presume, 
be inferred that His Grace deliberately 
allowed the circulation of these state- 
ments under the authority of his name. 
liVliateyer may be thought of the sound- 



ness of the above conclusions, (which, 
probably, a more close and deep study 
of the subject will materially modify,) 
yet at all events the ordinary Eng- 
lish reader has here sufficient evi- 
dence of the general nature of the 
results, to which a serious examination 
of the facts will inevitably lead any 
candid and truth-seeking enquirer, — 
as, indeed, we have seen already in the 
case of Br. Kubtz and Mr. Pebowne. 
But after the above examples of the con- 
sequences of applying a searching and 
honest criticism to the contents of 
the Pentateuch, with the most devout 
intention of maintaining as far as pos- 
sible the traditionary views of the 
Origin and Authority of the Pentateuch, 
it is obvious that a work, such as that in 
which we are now engaged, so far from 
deserving censure and refutation at the 
hands of theologians, is laid upon us 
as a primary necessity of the present 
age, and as a positive duty. 

CHAPTER Vm. 

INTBODUCmON OF THE NAMB JEHOVAH. 

287. In the story of the Exodus we 
read as follows : — 

' And God spake unto Moses, and said unto 
him, I am Jehovah. And / appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
Name of God Almighty (£l Shaddai) ; but by 
my Name Jehovah was I not known to them. 
And I have also established my covenant with 
them, to give them the land of Canaan, the 
land of their pilgrimage, wherein they were 
strangers. And 1 have also heu:d the groan- 
ing of the children of Israel, whom the Egyp- 
tians keep in bondage ; and I have remem- 
bered my covenant. Wherefore say unto tho 
children of Israel, I am Jehovah. And I 
will bring you out from under the burdens of 
the Egyptians, and I will rid you out of their 
bonflage, and I will redeem you with a 
stretched-out arm and with great judgments. 
And I will take you to me for a people, and I 
will be to you a God. And ye shall know 
that I am Jehovah your God, which bringeth 
you out from under the burdens of the Egyp- 
tians. And I will bring you in unto the land, 
concerning the which I did swear to give it, 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob; and I 
will give it to you for an heritage. I am 
Jehovah.' E.vi.2-8. 

288. The above passage cannot, 
without a distortion of its obvious 
meaning, — the meaning which would 
be ascribed to it by the great body of 
simple-minded readers, who have never 
had their attention awaVene^ \.o xXjLfe 
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difficulties, in which the whole narra- 
tive becomes involved thereby, — be 
explained to say anything else than 
this, that the Name, Jehovah, was not 
known at all to the Patriarchs, but 
was now for the first time revealed, as 
the name by which the Qtod of Israel 
would be henceforth distinguished from 
all other Gods. 

So Prof. Leb admits, who in his He- 
brew Lexicon explains Jehovah to be — 
the most sacred and unalienable name of GKkI, 
unknown, however, to the Patriarchs : it u 
not, ther^ore, more ancierU in all probability 
ffum the time of Moses. 

And 80 says Josephus, AntlLxnA^ — 
Wherefore Ck>d declared to him (Moses) 
His holy Name, which had never been dis- 
covered to men before. 

289. But then we come at once upon 
the contradictory fact, that the name, 
Jehovah, is repeatedly used in the 
earlier parts of the stoiy, throughout 
the whole book of Genesis. And it is 
not merely employed by the writer, 
when relating simply, as an historian, 
in his own person, events of a more 
ancient date, in which cajse he might be 
supposed to have introduced the word, 
as having become, in his own day, after 
having been thus revealed, familiar to 
himself and his readers ; but it is put 
into the mouth of the patriarchs them- 
selves, as Abraham, xiv.22, Isaac, 
xxvi.22, Jacob, xxviii.16, 

290. Nay, according to the story, it 
was not only known to these, but to a 
multitude of others, — to Eve, ivJ, and 
Lamech, v. 29, before the Flood, and to 
Noah, after it, ix.26, — to Sarai, xvi.2, 
Rebekah, xxvii.7, Leah, xxix.35, Ra- 
chel, XXX.24,— to Laban also, xxiv.31, 
Bethuel, xxiv.50,61, and Abraham's 
servant, xxiv.27,— even to heathens, 
as Abimelech, the Philistine king of 
Gerar, his friend, and his chief captain, 
xxvi.28,29. And, generally, we are 
told that, as early as the time of Enos, 
the son of Seth, iv.26, — 

• Then began men to call upon the Name of 
Jehovah.' 

But the name was already known to 
Eve, according to the narrative, iv.l, 
more than two centuries before. 

291. The recognition of the plain 
meaning of E.vi.2-8, such as that 
quoted above from Prof. Lbe, (a writer 
of undoubted orthodoxy,) would be 



enough at once to decide the qnestioB 
as to the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch. If the Name was 'not 
more ancient than the time of Moses/ 
then Moses himself, in writing the 
story of the ancient Patriarchs, would 
surely not have put the Name into 
their mouths, — much less into those of 
heathen men, — nor could he have 
found it so ascribed to them in an 
older document. ' Prof. Leb's view, 
therefore, would require us to suppose 
that, if Moses wrote the main story of 
the Exodus, and of his own awfiil 
communications with God, as well as 
the EHohUtic portions of Genesis, yet 
some other writer must have inserted 
the Jehomstic passages. But then it 
can hardly be believed that any other 
writer should have dared to mix up, 
without any distinction, his own addi- 
tions with a narrative so venerable and 
sacred, as one which had actually been 
written by the hand of Moses. The 
interpolator must have Imown that the 
older document was not written by 
Moses, and had no such sacred chaiac* 
ter attached to it. 

292. The ordinary mode of 'recon- 
ciling * these discrepancies is exhibited 
in the following passage from Dr. 
J^UBTZ, ii.p.lOl: — 

It is not expressly said that the Name, 
Jehovah, was u7tknown before the time of 
Moses, but merely that, in the patriarchal 
age, Ck>d had not revealed the fulness and 
depths of His Nature, to which that Name 
particularly belonged. 

But this is, evidently, an assumption 
made only to get over a difficulty. If 
Abraham made use of the Name Je- 
hovah at all, then God was known to 
him in some measure — in some sense 
or other — by that Name, if not known 
80 perfectly as by the Israelites in 
later days. If the Patriarchs employed 
the Name at all, it could scarcely have 
been said, — 

' I appeared unto them by the Name, El 
Uhaddai ; but by my Name, Jehovah, was I 
not known to them,' E.vi.3. 

293. And, surely, we cannot doubt 
of this, when we read such words as 
these : — 

' Abram believed in Jehovah^ and He counted 
it to him for righteousness. And He said 
unto him, I am Jehovah, that brought thee 
out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give ttiee this 
land to inherit it.' G.xv.6,7. 
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*I am Jehorah, the God of Abraham thy 
father, and the Ood of Isaac; the land, 
whoeon thou liest, to thee will I give it, and 
to thy seed, &c And Jacob vowed a yow, 
saying. If God will be with me, &c. then shall 
Jehovah be m^ God.* G.xzyiii.l&-21. 

' O God ct my father Abraham, and God of 
my father Isaac, Jehovah, which saidst unto 
me,&c' G.zxxii.9. 

Gould Abram have * believed in Je- 
hovah,' and Gt>d Himself have declared 
this Name to Abram^ saying, 'I am 
Jehovah, that brought thee out of Ur 
of the Chaldees,' and yet Abram after 
all be said not to ' know God ' by this 
Name ? Could Jacob have said, * Je- 
hovah shall be my Grod,' if God was 
*not known' to him by the name 
Jehovah ? And what is the meaning 
of Abraham's servant repeatedly speak- 
ing of * Jehovah,' as * the Qtoi of his 
master Abraham'? G.zxiv. 12,27,42,48. 

294. Like the other contradictions, 
however, which appear in the accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge, the 
whole is easily explained, when we 
know that different writers were con- 
cerned in composing . the narrative of 
the book of Genesis. The Jehovist, as 
we have seen, uses the name Jehovah 
habitually in Gii.4-iv.26. The Elo- 
hist^ as has been said, never uses the 
name Jehovah at all, throughout the 
book of Genesis, even when narrating 
&cts of history: much less does he 
allow it to be uttered by any one of the 
personages, whose story he is telling. 

295. We have, for instance, the Elo- 
hiBtic passage, G.xlvi.2,3, — 

* And Israel took his jonmey with all that 
he had, and came to Beersheba, and offered 
Bacrifioes unto the Elohim of his father Isaac. 
And Elohim qpake mito Israel in the visions 
cf tbe nifl^t, and said, ' Jacob, Jacob.' And 
he said, ' Here am I.' And He said, *J am 
Ekkkn, fhe Elohim qf (hy father: * 

Comp. this with the Jehovistic, zxviii. 
13:— 

< And, behold, Jehovah stood above it, and 
Hid, ' J am Jehovah^ the Elohim of Abraham 
Siy father, and the Elohim of Isatte. *■ 

So, again, in G.xlviii, where Jacob 
blesses Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
especially in t;.15,16, where he accu- 
mulates, as it were. Divine titles, — 

* Elohim, before whom my fathers, Abraham 
iDd Isaac, did walk, Elohim, which fed me 
all my life long mito this day, the Angel 
whidi redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
Uds,'- 

Bod where the wnter could hardly i 



have failed to have put the word Je- 
hovah in the patriarch's mouth, if he 
had supposed it known ,to him, it does 
not once occur. 

296. Further, in different parts of 
the book of Genesis, a multitude of 
names occurs, many of which are com- 
pounded with the Divine Name in the 
form El ; whereas there is not a single 
one compounded with the Name Je- 
hovah, in the form either of the prefix 
Jeho or Jo^ or the termination Jah, 
both of which were so commonly em- 
ployed in later times. Thus there are 
thirteen names in G.v, sixteen in 
G.xl 10-32, fifteen in G.xxii.20-24, 
thirty-three in G.xxv.1-15, seventy in 
G.xlvi, in all one hundred and forty- 
seven names ; and in the last of these 
passages we have Isra^/, Jemuc/, 
Jahle«/, Malchie/, Jahzeel ; but in not a 
single instance is any of these names 
compounded with the word Jehovah, 

297. Again, in N.i5-16, among 
twenty-four new names, there are nine 
compounded with Elohim, — jE/izur, 
Shelumic/, Nethane^/, Mab, -E/ishama, 
Gamaliel, Pagie/, -E^iasaph, Deuf/, — 
not one with Jehovah, Again, in the 
list of spies, N.xiii.4-16, out of twenty- 
four other new names, four are com- 
pounded with Elohim, —Gaddie/, Am- 
Toielf Michae/, Geuf/, — none with Je- 
hovah, And in the list of those, who 
are to divide the land by lot, Njtxxiv. 
19—28, we have seven other names 
compounded with El, — Shemuc/, Eli- 
dad, Hanni^/, Xemue/, Mizaphan, 
Paltic/, Pedahe/, — none with Jehovah, 
Also in Jojtv we have six names of 
towns compounded with El, — Jabnee/, 
Kabzee^, Joktee/, Jezree/, i^Ztoled, El- 
tekon, — besides the man, Othnig/, but 
not one with Jehovah, 

298. Some of the passages just 
quoted are, undoubtedly, Elohistic; 
others may be, and in fact, as we shall 
see hereafter, are, most probably, 
Jehovistic. But, however this may be, 
the argument derived from them is 
decisive against the historical veracity 
of those portions of Genesis, which 
represent the name Jehovah as being 
all along as familiar in the moMXJaa ^i 
men, even of heatihen meu, «Al£2L<cJti!mi. 
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299. But they seem to do more than 
this. Thev suggest also that evm in 
the time of the Jthovist, if he lived in a 
later age than the Elohist, the word 
Jehovah was not in very common use 
among the people, so as to be frequently 
employed in the composition of the 
names of their children. Otherwise, as 
he has introduced this Divine Name so 
freely from the first in his narrative, 
without apparently perceiving the in- 
congruity which he was committing, we 
might expect that he would have just as 
inadvertently have introduced, here and 
there, such names as were common in his 
own time, compounded with Jehovah. 

300. The above is said, assuming 
that it has been already suflBciently 
shown that there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the details of the story of 
the Exodus, including the lists of 
names, &c., are historically true. 
Otherwise, it might, of course, be 
argued that the very fact, that no 
such Jeho\Tstic names occur in <the 
whole narrative, is itself a strong indi* 
cation of the truthfulness and his- 
torical reality of the record. 

301. But since no such names, -of 
course, would be formed till the age of 
Moses, if the name was then first re- 
vealed, how can the absence of such 
names be reconciled with the statement 
that in the time of Enos, men * began to 
call upon the name of Jehovah,' or with 
the perfect familiarify with that name, 
which, according to the Jehovistic por- 
tions of Genesis, existed in all ages ? 
If so many names were formed, before 
the time of Moses, compoimded with 
Elf how is it that not one, throughout 
the whole book of Genesis, is com- 
pounded with Jehovah, on the suppo- 
sition that this Name was known and 
used so freely from the first ? In fact, 
if only one such name, e.g. Jochebed, 
really existed in the age before Moses, 
it is obvious that it would only have 
been a type of a multitude of others, 
which must have been in use in those 
days, but of which we find no sign in 
the Pentateuch. 

302. As it is, there are only two 
names of persons throughout the whole 
Pentateuch and book of Joshua, which 

are compounded with Jehovah, viz. 



that of (Tbshua himself (of whom ire 
find it expressly recorded, N.xiiL 1 6, that 
Moses changed his name from Oshea 
to Jehoshua), and, probably, that of 
t/bchebed, the mother of Moses. But 
the very fact of the occurrence of this 
latter name, as a solitary instance of 
the forms so common in later days 
being used in these early times^ is 
itself a very strong indication that the 
passages in which it occurs, £.vl20, 
N.xxvi.59, may be later interpolations. 
For the present it is enough to say that 
it seems very strange that, if the namies 
of the father and mother of Moses 
were known to the writer of the ac- 
count of his birth in E.ii, they should 
not have been there mentioneid at the 
first, instead of its being stated quite 
vaguely, — 

* There went ti loan of the taouBe of Jjerrif 
and took to wife-a daught^ of Lervi.' 

303. Very different is the result, 
however, if we examine the Chronicles^ 
and quit« in oonsistency with what we 
have observed iilready of the character 
of this book. Here we find Azaxiak, 
lCh,ii.8, in the third generation from 
Judah. Nay, the wife of Judah's 
grandson, Bezron, who went down 
with Jacob into Egypt, is Abta^, ii.24, 
and Hezron's grandson is Ahijah, ii.26, 
and Judah's grandson is ReaiaA, iv.2, 
-and another of his early descendants 
is (/onathan, ii.32. So Issachar's 
grandson is 'Reph&iah, vii.2, and his 
great-grandson, Izrah2a^, and his sons, 
Obad/aA, Joel, lahiah, v.Z; and Ben- 
jamin's grandson is Ahiah, v.S ; and 
among the early descendants of Levi 
are Joel, xxiii.d, Hehahiah, t;.17, Jeriah 
and Amaxiah, v. 19, and Jeaiah, v.20, 
the first cousins of Moses, Jesiah's son 
Zechan'aA, xxiv.25, and Jaazza^, t;.27 ; 
and we have actually BithtaA, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, iv.l8, appa- 
rently the Egyptian king. So among 
the ancestors of Samuel himself are 
Jbel, Azariah, Zeph&niah, vL36, which, 
however, appear as Shaul, Uzziah, 
Uriel, in t;.24 ; and among those of 
Asaph and Ethan, David's contempo- 
raries, are seven others, whose names 
are compounded with Jehovah. 

304. In short, such names abounded 
1 in these early days, according to the 
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Chronicler, firom the age of Jacob's 
great-grandchildren downwards, just 
as fireely as in later days. Before that 
age no such names are given even by 
the Chronicler ; while, among the hun- 
dreds of names mentioned in the Pen- 
tateuch and book of Joshua, down to 
the time of the Conquest of Canaan, 
there are only two names of this kind, 
Joshua &nd Jochebed. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that the Chronicler 
has simply invented these names. He 
has, apparently, copied the earlier 
names from the Pentateuch itself, 
down to the age of Jacob's grandsons, 
and a few of their children. But there, 
it would seem, his authority failed 
him, and for the rest he had to draw 
upon hi« own resources ; and, accord- 
ingly, he has inserted many names 
compounded with Jehovah, which were 
£imiliar to himself in later days. 

306. In fact, the argument obviously 
stands thus. Either the Name, Jeho- 
vah, was first revealed, according to 
the story, in the time of Moses, or it 
was known long before that age, from 
the very first, — ^from the time of Eve, 
G.iv.l, or of Enos, when * men began 
to call upon the Name of Jehovah,' 
G-.iv.26. If, then, it was first made 
known in the time of Moses, how can 
we account for so many names appear- 
ing in the Chronicles, of persons who 
lived before that age, which are com- 
pounded with Jehovah, to say nothing 
of the Name itself being so freely put 
into the mouths of all kinds of persons, 
in the Jehovistic portions of the book 
of Genesis? If, on the other hand, 
the statements in G-.iv.l,26, are true, 
then, as names compounded with £lo- 
him were common enough, how is it 
that none are found compounded with 
Jehovah till more than two thousand 
years after the time of Enos, —appear- 
ing first, but then, according to the 
C&onicler, as plentifully as in far 
later times, in the age of Jacob's great- 
grandchildren ? 

306. If, indeed, such names had 
first appeared after the time referred 
to in E.vi, we might have supposed 
that then, by the republication of the 
"Samef a fresh impulse was given to its 
being freelj T^Bod among the people, , 



But the Chronicler's data forbid such a 
supposition. According to him, the 
name first began to be used freely, and 
then it was used very freely, in the 
composition of names, among Jacob's 
great-grandchildren, while they were, 
we must suppose, miserable slaves in 
the land of Egypt. However, the 
character of the Chronicler's state- . 
ments is sufficiently shown by the fact, 
that in the very age, in which he gives 
so many of these names, the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua, amidst their nu- 
merous additional names, famish not 
one single instance of this kind, except, 
as before, Joshua and Jochebed. 

307. It should be observed that the 
inference, which, as it seems to us, may 
be fairly drawn from the fact above 
stated, is two-fold : — 

(i) That main portions of the Pen- 
tateuch and book of Joshua were com- 
posed before the name Jehovah had 
been long in such familiar use, as to 
be freely employed in the formation of 
Proper Names ; 

(ii) That they were, probably, not 
written in the later ages, to which 
many eminent critics are disposed to 
assign them, — were not written, for 
instance, long after the age of Solomon, 
or even long after the latter part of 
David's life, when Proper Names com- 
pounded with Jehovah began to be 
common, as the history shows, and, 
therefore, such names would most 
likely have crept into the text. Thus 
we have David's sons, Adonijah, and 
ShephatfaA, 2S.iii.4, Jedidiak, Solo- 
mon's other name, xii.2d, Jonadab, 
David's nephew, xiii.3, Jonathan, the 
son of Abiathar, xv.27, BenaiaA, JJs- 
Aoiada, and e/e^shaphat, xx.23,24, 
another BenamA, Jonathan, JJiiah the 
Hittite, xxiii.30,32,39. 

CHAPTER DC 

THE DEBIVATION OF THE NAME 
MOBIAH. 

308. Thebb is, however, one word 
in Genesis, the name of a place, 
Moriak, G.xxii.2, which appears at 
first sight to be compounded with 
Jehovah. HBNOSTKNBiaiwj, \.114r-*m, 
insists very strongly oii\i]iQiid i^ydXi \ «sk^ 
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for the sake of the Hebrew student 
and critic, we have considered his 
arguments at length in (Part 11.312). 

309. For the ordinary English reader, 
however, it will be sufficient to say : — 

(i) This is the only instance in the 
whole book of Genesis, where any 
name of place or person is (apparently) 
compounded with the name Jehovah ; 
it is, therefore, highly probable from 
the first) that the derivation main- 
tained by Hengstbnbebo is erroneous. 

(ii) It is moat unlikely that this 
place was generaUy known — (as the 
l)iTine command in t;.2, 'Ghet theo 
into the land of Moriah,* evidently 
implies) — known, therefore, to the 
idolatrous Canaanites, — by a name 
compounded with Jehovah, when there 
is not a single other instance, in the 
whole Bible, of the existence of another 
name, so compounded, in that a^e, 

(iii) It is impossible that the place 
could have been already known nimi- 
liarly as * Moriah,' which means, accor- 
ding to Hengsteitbebo, 'appearance 
of Jehovah,' before that very ' appear- 
ance of Jehovah ' took place, described 
in the story, G.xzii, to which the 
giving of the name itself is ascribed : 
that is to say, it is impossible that 
when God said to Abraham, * Get 
thee into the land of Moriah,' He 
could have commanded Abraham to go 
to a land which was not yet known by 
the name by which He called it. 

310. It remains now to be consi- 
dered what may, perhaps, be the real 
meaning and origin of the name Moriah. 

The argument of Henostenbero 
rests mainly on one assumption, viz, 
that the ' motint^ which he supposes to 
be indicated by the name * Moriah * in 
G.xxii.2, is the same as that 'mount 
Moriah/ which is actually mentioned 
in the Hebrew text of 2Ch.iii.l, as the 
hill at Jerusalem on which the Temple 
was built, and where an 'appearance of 
Jehovah' took place, according to the 
Chronicler, in the time of David, cor- 
responding to this first ' appearance of 
Jehovah ' to Abraham. 

311. Now first, let it be observed that 
G.xxii.2 does not speak of any * mount 
Moriah,* but of the Hand of Moriah,' 
which IB supposed to have been well- 



known to Abraham; whereas the 
mountf on which he was to sacrifice 
his son, was not as yet known to him, 
but was to be pointed out to him by 
Gtod Himself : — 

'Take now thy son, thine only son, Isaac. 
whom tiiou lovest, and get tbeb into the land 
o/Moriahj and offer him there for a bomt- 
offering, upon one qf the mountcuns vhkh I 
mil tell thee qfJ 

312. Again, the narrative says, v.li, 
that Abraham called the place of sacri- 
fice, — that is, this veiy mount — by the 
name * Jehovah-Jireh.' It is very arbi- 
trary to suppose that the writer meant it 
to be understood that he did not really 
call it by this name, but by another 
name, * Moriah,' — by which name, how- 
ever, the whole district round was, 
according to the story in G.xxii.2, 
already generally known I 

313. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that some of the principal ancient 
versions say nothing whatever of the 
'land of Moriah^* but translate the 
correspjonding Hebrew word by * high,* 
* conspicuous,' ' visible,' &c. Thus the 
LXX. have 'into the high land,* — 
Aquila, * into the conspicuous land,* — 
Symmachus, 'into the land of the 
vision^* not (N3.) 'into the land of 
the vision of Jehovah^ — ^the VtUgate^ in 
terram visionis,.* into the land of vision.' 

314. But the fact is, that in only one 
single place of the 0. T., viz, in the above 
passage of the Chronicles, written (222) 
two hundred years after the Captivity, 
is the name Moriah, whatever may 
be its meaning, applied to the Temple 
Hill at .all. In all earlier writings 
after the time of Solomon, in the later 
Psalms, and in the Prophets, the hill, 
on wliich the Temple stood, is without 
exception called Zion. Wherever men- 
tion is made of the Sanctuary, Jeho- 
vah's earthly dwelling-place, Zion is 
invariably named, never once Moriah. 

315. The following are some of the 
passages of Scripture, which prove 
that the Temple^ as well as the Taber- 
nacle, was built on Mount Zion. We 
omit many, where ' Zion ' may be un- 
derstood as standing for the whole city 
of Jerusalem, and also a multitude of 
passages which occur in the Psalms, 
since it mi^bt \m disputed whether 
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these wiwe written h^ore or after the 
days of Dayid. But Thbufp truly 
obeenres, Ancient Jerusalem, p.2i : — 

It cnmot be denied that the id^ of * holi- 
neiB' is inseparably connected with the name 
Zion ; and, if Zion was the Temple-Hill, it is 
eadly seen why Jemsalem, as the holy city, 
dMndd be called by this name ; but, had Zion 
been exactly the part of the city in which the 
Temple did not stand, then the use of the 
name Zion to convey the idea of holiness, be- 
comes absolutely inexplicable. 

316. The following passages from 
Ae Prophets were certainly written 
▼hile the Temple was still standing, 
tnd they refer plainly to the Sacred 
BUitsea, and not to the city. 

•Blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and sound 
ID alarm in mif holy mountain.' Joel ii. 1 . 

' So shall ye know that I am Jehovah your 
God, duelling in Zion, my holy mountain." 
Joelili.l7. 

' Upon Mount Zion shall be deliverance, and 
there shall be holineu.' Ob.l7. 

'Jehovah of Hosts, which dwelleth in Mount 
2km: Is.viiL]8. 

' Theptooe of the Name of Jehovah of Hosts, 
»e Mount Zion.* I8.xviii.7. 

'Jehovah shall reign over them in Mount 
Son from henceforth, even for ever.' Mic.iv.7. 

317. In the following passages Mount 
Zion is expressly distinguished from 
the whole city of Jerusalem. 

' In Mount Zion and in Jerusalem diall be 
deliverance.' Joelii.32. 

'When Jehovah hath performed His whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem.' 
Ib.x.12. 

* When Jehovah of Hosts ehall reign in 
llonnt Zion and in Jerusalem.' Is.zxiv.2d. 

So, too, after the return from the 
Captiyity and the rebuilding of the 
Temple, we read, Zech.viii.3 — 

'Thus saith Jehovah, I am returned unto 
Zion, and will dwell in the midst of Jern- 
aalem ; and Jerusalem shall be called a city of 
1amth,and the mountain of Jehovah of Hosts, 
tiie holy mountain : ' — 

where the parallelism of the Hebrew 
poetry shows that 'Zion' is the 'moun- 
tain of Jehovah, the holy mountain.' 

318. Again, in the time of the Mac- 
cabees we read : — 

*Upon this all the host assembled them- 
fdves together, and went up into Mount Sion ; 
wad wh^ they saw the sanctuary desolate 
and the altar profaned, and the gates burned 
up, and shrubs growing up in the courts, as in 
a forest, or in one of the mountains, yea, and 
the Priests' chambers pulled down, &c.' IM. 
Iv.37,a8. 

* So they went up to Mount Sion with joy 
and gladness, where they offered bumt-oflcr- 
ings, Ac.' 1M.V.64. 

' After this went Nicanor vp to Mount Sion, 
and there oame out of the Sanctaary certain 



of the Priests, &c.' lM.vii.83; see also * I 
will bum up this House,' r.85. 

' So then they wrote it on tables of brass, 
which they set upon pillars in Mount l<ion, 
lM.xiv.27 ; comp. v.48, ' So they commanded 
that this writing should be put in tables of 
brass, and that they should be set up within 
the compass of the Sanctuary in a conspicuous 
place.' 

319. It is true that in this age the 
' city of David ' was evidently distin- 
guished from ' mount Zion ' ; since the 
Syrian king's forces held a strong 
» tower ' in the ' city of David,' lM.ii. 
31,vi.26,vii.32,xiii.49,52,xiv.7,36, while 
the Jews fortified the 'mount Zion,* 
lM.iv.60, vi.7,26,48,51,64,61,62, x.ll, 
xiii.d2 ; whereas Zion is called the 
'city of David,' in 2S.V.7, iK.viii.l, 
lCh.xi.5. Perhaps, the 'city of David' 
with its 'tower' occupied the site of 
the old Jebusite fortress upon the north' 
em end of Mount Zion ; whereas the 
'Sanctuary' was built upon the southern 
eminence of the same Mount ; and hence 
we read, lM.xiii.62, of the * hill of the 
temple that was bt/ the tower.' But, how- 
ever this apparent discrepancy may be 
explained, and whatever view may be 
taken of the Chronicler's solitary note 
of the name ' Moriah ' being given to 
the Temple-Hill, it may be considered 
as certain, from the above evidence, 
that both the Tabernacle and Temple 
were built on mount Zion, which fact 
we shall find to be of some importance, 
in considering the age of certain of the 
Psalms. 

320. Although, therefore, the name 
Moriah mai/ have been commonly used 
for the Temple-Hill in the Chronicler's 
days, (though this must be considered 
doubtful,) yet the fact above stated 
leads us at once to two conclusions : — 

^i) That no writer of later days, 
before the Captivity, could have 
written this story of Abraham's sacri- 
fice, introducing the name Moriah, in 
order to attach celebrity to the Temple- 
Hill ; -since such a writer would surely 
have sought to attach such honour to 
the name of Zion ; 

(ii) That the Jews, from David's 
time and downwards, never could have 
understood the hill of Abraham's sacri- 
fice to hflve been mount Moriah, the 
Teraple-Hill ; since. tYieiv \\i^^»^Ya\s>\^ 
and Prophets wo>iVd B>aie\^ ^aa.-^^ ia»Aa 
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free use, or made use occasionallj, of 
this name Moriah, and not of Zion ex- 
clusively. As it is, there is no indica- 
tion in the Bible, except in this one 
very late notice of the untrustworthy 
Chronicler, that the Temple-Hill was 
ever really called by this name. 

321. The reader's attention may 
now be called to the following extract 
from Dean Stanley's Sinai and Pales- 
tine, |).250-253. 

What is affirmed by the Gentile tradition, 
with r^ard to the connection of Oerizim 
with Melchizedek, is affirmed by the Samaritan 
tradition, with r^ard to its connection with 
the sacrifice of Isaac ' Beyond all doubt,' 
(this is the form in which the story is told 
amongst the Samaritans themselves,) * Isaac 
was offered on Ar-Gerizim. Abraham said, 
* Let US go up, and sacrifice on the moontain.' 
He took out a rope to fasten his son ; but 
Isaac said, < Nol I will Ue still.' Thrice the 
knife refused to cut. Then God from h^tven 
called to Gabriel, * Go down, and save Isaac, 
or I will destroy thee from among the angels. 
From the seventh heaven Gabriel called, and 
pointed to the ram.* The place of the ram's 
capture is still shown near the Holy Place. 
The Jewish tradition, as represented by Jo- 
lephus, transfers the scene to the hill, on 
which the Temple was afterwards erected at 
Jerusalem ; and this belief has been per- 
petuated in Christian times, as attached to a 
spot in the garden of the Abyssinian Convent, 
not, indeed, on Mount Moriah, but imme- 
diately to the east of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, with the intention of connecting 
the sacrifice of Isaac with the Crucifixion. 
An ancient thorn tree, covered with the rags 
of pilgrims, is still shown as the thicket in 
which the ram was caught. 

But the Samaritan tradition is confirmed 
by the circumstances of the story. Abraham 
was • in the land of the Philistines,' probably 
at the extreme south. From Beersheba to 
Gaza he would probably be conceived to move 
along the Philistine plain ; and then on the 
morning of the third day he would arrive in 
the plain of Sharon, exactly where the mas- 
sive height of C^erizim is visible * afar off ;' 
and from thence half a day would bring him 
to its summit. Exactly such a view is to be 
hod in that plain ; and, on the other hand, 
no such view or impression can fairly be said 
to exist on the road from Beersheba to Jeru- 
salem, even if what is at most a journey of 
two days could be extended to three. The 
towers of Jenisalem are, indeed, seen from 
the ridge of Mar Elias, at the distance of 
three miles. But there is no elevation, 
nothing corresponding to the * place afar off,' 
to which Abraham * lifted up his eyes.' And 
the special locality, which Jewish tradition 
has assigned for the place, and whose name is 
the chief guarantee for the tradition,— Mount 
Moriah, the Hill of the Temple,— is no/ visible^ 
till the traveller is close upon it, at the southern 
edge of the valley of Hinnom, from whence 
Ae UwJti dinm tq>on Uf <u (n% a iQwr tmMWMOt* 



322. The same author writes ss fol- 
lows, Lectures on the Jewish Church, 

From the tents of Beersheba, be set ioxOk. 
at the rising of the son, and went unto the 
place of which God had told him. It was not 
the place which Jewish tradition has aeta^ed 
on Mount Moriah in Jerusalem,— still leas that 
which Christian tradition abows, even to the 
thicket in which the ram was canght, hard 
by the Church of the Holy Scqpnlchre,— «ttn 
less that which Mnssolman tradition indicates 
on Mount Arafat, at Mecca . Bather we mnst 
look to that ancient Sanctuary of which I 
have already spoken, the natural altar on the 
summit of Mount Gerizim. On that q^ at 
that time the holiest in Palestine, the Grisls 
was to take place. One, two, three daye^ 
journey from Beer8hebfl^— in the distance we 
high crest of the mountain apjpeejn. And 

* Abraham lifted up his eyes and aawthe plaoe 
afar off.' 

323. To the above I will add the 
following remarks. 

(i) It is much more probable that 
the site of such a sacrifice would be 
laid upon the 'smooth sheet of rock' 
upon the top of Mount Gerizim, in a 
central situation, visible, as the Table 
Mountain near Maritzburg in Natal, 
like a huge natural altar, to all the 
country round, yet where the transac- 
tion would be private and concealed 
from men's eyes, than on the low hill 
of the Temple, in the southern district 
of Judah, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Ji'busite city of JerU' 
salfm, if not, indeed, actually included 
within its circuit, for Araunah the 
Jebusite lived upon it in David's days, 
and his family may have lived there in 
Samuel's. 

(ii) In D.xi.30 we read of Mount 
Gerizim and Mount Ebal : — 

* Are they not on the other side Jordan, by 
the way where the sun goeth down, in the 
land of the Canaanites, which dwell in the 
champaign over against Gilgal, beside the 
terebinths (B.V. • plains ') o/ Moreh ? ' 

But there was evidently one veiy 
remarkable hill or mountain in tha^ 
land, since in Ju.vii.l we read of the 
host of the Midianites being *on the 
north side of the hill of Moreh, in the 
valley.' Now Gerizim was noted, both 
as the highest, and also as one of the 
most fertile, of the hills of that district 
May not Gerizim and Ebal have been 

• the mountains' of the *land of Moreh,* 
one of which was to be pointed out to 
Abraham ? 

(iii) Moreh was already distin* 
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gnisbed and hallowed as the place 
vhere Abram first halted, after his 
entrance into the land of Canaan, 
G.zii.6, — 

'And Abram pMsed through the land tinto 
the plaoQ of Sichem, nnto the terebinth (E.y. 
*p}ain') mTMoreh.' 

a was, therefore, closely connected with 
thelifeof AbrahauiyWhereasthe 'mount' 
at Jerusalem was wholly strange to it. 

324. The 2a^er Jews may haxe had the 
same reason for corrupting this passage 
in Genesis, by changing ' Moreh ' into 
'Moriah,' so as to draw awav attention 
and honour from the famous, or, in 
their yiew, infamous, Samaritan moun- 
tain to their own Temple-hill, as they 
had for making the change iBl).xxvii.4, 
Jo.Tiii.30, where, according to Kbn- 
mcoTT, DtiM.ii.cJ, they have really 
changed the original Gerieim, which 
still stands in the Samaritan copies of 
the Pentateuch, into Ebal. By this 
change, — ^instead of Gkriaim, the mount 
of hUanng^ DjcxTii.l2, on which Joshua 
himself^ with the royal tribe of Judah, 
the priestly . tribe of Leyi, and his 
own tribe of Joseph, were to stand 
• to bless the people,* t;.l2 — they have 
made B^xd, the mount of cursing^ 
I)jczTiLl3, to be the^ mount, on which 
Joshua and all Israel were to build an 
altar, and offer peace-offeriugs, and eat 
there, and rejoice before Jehovah their 
God, and set up great stones, with the 
Law engraved upon them, to remain as 
a recoxd for all future ages. 

CHAPTER X. 

THB NAHSS BLOHIM AMD JXHOVAH. 

325. Thb word Elohdc is a plural 
noun, — derived, it is supposed, from a 
root, which still exists in Arabic, mean- 
ing * to fear, dread, tremble.* Hence 
the word means properly *fear,* then 
'object of fear*: comp. G.xxxl42,53, 
where 6k>d is called ' the Fear of Isaac* 
Hence it follows that Elohim, by virtue 
of its original meaning, is the general 
name for Deity in Hebrew, and may 
be used, accordingly, for a heathen 
God 

326. It is, therefore, quite a mistake 
to think of proving the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as some do, from the fact, that 
Elohim is a plural name. It is true, 



this plural noun is generally used with 
a singular verb, — ^but not always; for 
it occurs with a plural verb in G.xx.l3, 
and with a plural aj^ective or participle 
in Jo.xxiv.l9, Ps.lviii.l2. And, as above 
mentioned, it isiised of an idol, — Dagon, 
1S.V.7, Astarte, lK.xi.5, Baalzebub, 
2K.i.2,3,6,— as well as of the True God. 
It is, therefore, most probably, &plurali3 
excellentia, according to the very com- 
mon Hebrew idiom,, by which a plural 
noun is used to express a supenative 
degree of excellence of any kind. Thus 
we have — 

' A cruel lord*,* Ig.xfac.4,— * If I am a lord*, 
where is my fear?' Mal.i.6,— * the Holy One*,* 
Pr.xi.lO, Ho8.xi.12,— ' (Jod my Maker*,' Job 
zzxv.lO,— 'Remember thy Creator*,' Eocxii. 
I,—* thy Husband* is thy Maker*,' l8.Uv.6,— 
' Jehovah is thy Keepers, P8.czxi.5. 

So, too, Adonai, * Lord/ so often used 
for God, is plural; and in D.x.l7 we 
have the double plural, 'Lorda of 
lords.'' 

327^ The name * Jehovah,' however, 
is never used of a heathen god. It is 
the proper Personal Name of Him, who 
is declared to be emphatically the cove- 
nant Qtod of the Hebrew people, — 

* Jehovah the Qod of your fathers, the Qod of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,' E.iii.l6, — 

* Jehovah, tie Cksd of the Hebrews,' t?.18,— 

* Jehovah, your God,' vi.7. 

Hence it is never used as an appella' 
live, as Elohim often is. Thus we may 
find it written, ' thy Elohim,' ' Jehovah, 
yourElohim,'&c.butnot 'thy Jehovah,' 
' Elohim, our Jehovah.' 

328. In E.iii.l4, 'I am that I am,* 
we find explained, apparently, the deri- 
vation of the name, * Jehovah,' according 
to the writer's view, from the Hebrew 
word havahy ' to be.* Whether this be 
the true origin of the Sacred Name 
or not, it appears to have been that 
which approved itself to the writer of 
E.iii.l4. 

And, thus derived, the name ' Jehovah* 
may be considered to mean ' HE IS,' m 
opposition to the gods of the Gentiles, 
' which are not,' which are * no gods,' 
Is.xxxvii.l9, and to represent, in the 
mouths of men, the 'self- existent Being,' 
the • Eternal,' the 'Living God,' * Who 
was, and is, and is to come,* Rev.i.8 , 
whereas ' I am ' could only properly be 
used, as in E.iiLl4, by the Divine Being 
Himself. 
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329. The Elohist, then, represents 
this name 'Jehovah' as having been 
first announced to Moses and the 
Israelites at the time of the Exodus. 
And he carefully avoids using it in all 
the foregoing part of the story from 
Adam downwards, through the times 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 
to that of Moses. The Jehovist uses it 
freely all along. And, without giving 
any account of its first introduction, he 
puts it in the mouth of Eve, G-.iv.l, 
and remarks incidentally that, as 
early as the time of Enos, ' men began 
to call upon the Name of Jehovah,' 
G.iv.26. 

330. The question now to be con- 
sidered is, wliich of these two writers 
gives the true account, or, rather, is 
cither statement correct ? Does not the 
very existence of this discrepancy sug- 
gest the probability of neither version of 
the story being the right one ? May it 
not be possible that the Elohist wrote at 
a time when the word was new, — when 
it had only been recently introduced, 
as the national Personal Name for the 
Divine Being, with the view of drawing 
more distinctly the line of demarcation 
between the people of Israel, — now first 
gathered under a king, and no longer 
living in scattered, separate, tribes, — 
and the idolatrous nations round 
them? 

331. May not the Elohistic writer, 
wishing to enforce the adoption of this 
Name, have composed for the purpose 
this portion of the Mosaic story, while 
the later Johovist, "WTiting when the 
Name, though not, perhaps, even yet in 
common everv-day use, was beginning 
to bo more generally known, and was, at 
all ovontvS familiar to himself, uses it 
freely from the first? And may not 
tli»'so later passages have been blended 
info one with the original nan*ative, 
eithiT by the Jehovist himself, if he 
was merely an interpolator, or by some 
later editor, if the Jeliovist was an in- 
dependent writer, without its being per- 
ceived, or, at least, without its being/t/^ 
t" n/ .^froNtjIf/, that a contradiction was 
thereby imported into the narrative, as, 
in faet, it was not perceived that Gii 
contradieted (i.i, and that G.vii con- 
ti'.nljctcd ii.ri, and so in nuuiv other 



instances, of which we shall have to 
take account hereafter? 

332. In suggesting this, we assume^ 
of course, that, from what we have al- 
ready seen of the unhistorical character, 
generally, of the account of the Exodus, 
it is no longer necessary to believe that 
the name Jehovah really originated in 
the way described in E.vi. Yet it must 
have originated in some way, — at some 
time or other, — in the real histo^ of 
the Hebrew people, just as the Zulu • 
Name for the Creator, Unkuhmkulu, 

* the Great-Great-One,' must have been 
first used by some deep-thinking person 
in some part or other of ^heir past his- 
tory. Is it not possible^ then, that the 
Name Jehovah may have been first 
employed by such a man as Samitex, 
in order to mark more distinctly the 
difference between the Elohim of the 
Hebrews and the Elohim of the nations 
round them, and make it more difficult 
for them to fall away to the practice of 
idolatry ? 

333. Certainly, it would be mnch 
more easy and natural to suppose^ if 
that were supported by the actaal 
evidence in the case before ns, that 
SAAruEi., or whoever else composed the 
Elohistic document, found the Name 
already in use among his people, and 
with some legendary traditions attached 
to it, as to the way in which it was first 
made known to them by Moses, during 
their march through the wilderness, fi 
it were right to wish any fact of history 
to be other than it really is, one would 
rather d<sire such a solution of the pre- 
sent difficulty, and gladly embrace it. 
But a firm and honest adherence to the 
results of critical enquiry, as set forth 
in the following chapters, does not, in 
our judgment, allow of our making this 
supposition. They seem to compel us 
to the conclusion, that the Name was 
really new to the Hebrew people in 
the days of Samuel ; and, if so, we can 
scarcely avoid the inference that he 
himi>elf must have first adopted it. 

334. In that case, he may have 
written the aoeonnt of the revelation 
to Hoim^E.Ti, with the view of 
accoinjfiMB|^the oriffin of the Name, 
and ^ ^^mgtmiaUy abstained from 
usis V^iazntiTe. until it was 
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^VM, as it were, introduced with autho- 
rity. We may conceive that the sheets 
of parchment or papyrus, on which the 
old Seer had inscribed, as best he could, 
the early annals of the Hebrew history, 
were left at his death, — unfinished^ pro- 
l»bly,— in the hands of the members of 
his ' School,' for whose instraction, in 
&et, they were, as we suppose, com- 
poeed in the first instance, though their 
Teacher^s large and patriotic mind would 
embrace, no doubt, the who|^ population 
of the land, whom he hoped gradually 
to reach "^ means of their influence. 

335. Tina unfinished work, then, 
woDld &11 naturally, after the Seer's 
death, into the custody of some disciple 
of Samuel, one of the ' Prophets ' of his 
'SchooV such, for instance, as Nathan 
or Gad, — not exactly, therefore, a con- 
ttmporary of the Seer, so as to have 
shared in his counsels from the first, 
and to have taken a deep personal in- 
terest in the original plan, — and. yet 
living at a time so near to his time, 
that the Name, Jehovah, though well- 
known to those of higher mind, such as 
David and the Prophets and Priests of 
liig age, was not yet thoroughly poptA- 
iarisedf was not, therefore, used as 
£uniliarly as the old name Elohim, in 
the common speech of the people ^t 
luge, nor compounded freely in their 
Proper Names. And he, who had al- 
ready, perhaps, witnessed the actual 
growth of the history under his mas- 
ter's hands, and had imbibed, we may 
sapDose, some portion of his spirit, 
might very properly seek to carry on 
and perfect so interesting and useful 
a work; he might even have been 
charged by the dying Seer himself to 
do so. 

336. Accordingly, he may have done 
his best to this end, either by writing 
a separate narrative, which at first 
existed in an independent form, but 
was incorporated by a later editor with 
the Elohistic document, or by directly 
interpolating the original story, making 
additions here and there from any sources 
atldseommand, illustrating, amending, 
cnlazging, and, perhaps, at times abridg- 
ing it^ and fillbig up the latter portion of 
the nanatiye, which was left, perhaps, 
■kogetiber incomplete, Such a writer ^ 



as this, accustomed from his youth up- 
wards, as one of Samuel's pupils, to use 
habitually, in his common discourse, the 
name Jehovah, as the Proper Name of 
the God of Israel, might not adhere to 
this peculiarity of the earlier narrative, 
but might use the name Jehovah freely 
from the first, and might, indeed, desire, 
or think it best, to represent it as a 
Name known to pious worshippers from 
a very early age. 

337. Should it further appear, as I 
believe it will, that there is very little 
in the Pentateuch after E.vi which 
really belongs to the Elohist, who seems 
to have either brought his stoiy to a 
close very abruptly, or to have left it, 
towards the conclusion, in a very im- 
perfect and defective state, there would 
have been the less reason for this se- 
cond writer to have considered it in- 
cumbent on him to adhere strictly to 
the plan of the Elohist. He may, 
therefore, have determined altogether 
to abandon it in his own composition, 
and to represent the name Jehovah, as 
used commonly among men from the 
days of Enos downwards. 

338. In that case, however, and sup- 
posing that be did not compose an ori- 
ginal, independent, narrative, but wrote 
only to supplement the primary story, 
he must have retained deliberately the 
grand Elohistic chapter, E.vi, as too 
interesting and important to be omitted 
in the story of the Exodus, though aware 
of the inconsistency thus occasioned, or, 
it may be, as above suggested, because 
he did not feel very strongly the contra- 
diction thus involved, any more than 
those which exist between his own ac- 
counts of the Creation and the Flood, 
and those of his predecessor. And so 
there are multitudes of devout and 
thoughtful readers, who have studied 
the Bible closely in our own days, 
without perceiving these obvious diis- 
crepancies. 

339. It would be very natural, how- 
ever, for a writer such as this, upon 
first introducing the Name Jehovah into 
the story, — a Name, as we suppose, not 
yet thoroughly j)opularised, — to couple 
it with the ^miliar Name Elohim, so 
making the transition, as it Nvex^^ Tuoit^ 
easy. In this way, perhai^a^'we tqa^ >W5r 
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count for the fact that in G.ii.4-iii.24, 
the first Jehovistic section of the Bibl^i 
the Name 'Jehovah' occurs tweniif 
times, and always in the form ' Jehovah 
Elohim,* LoBD God, — not * Jehovah ' 
onl^, as in the subsequent section, 
which, however, as will be shewn here* 
after, is due to the same writer. 

340. This circumstance also rathrr 
tends to confirm the idea, that the writtr 
composed it at a time, when the Name, 
though already familiar to himself, was 
not yet universally emplo^^ed, and thrit 
he wished in this way to commend it 
to popular acceptance, instead of merely 
adopting it as a word already commort 
in the mouths of the people. 

In like manner, the Zulus can speak 
of the Unkulunkulu of this, or that, 
person, or people. In the Church of 
England Missions, however, the word 
uDio has been introduced for the Name 
of God, as specially set forth in Chris- 
tian teaching. And it is not uncommon 
for a missionary to join the two together^ 
in speaking to the natives, in the fortrj 
uDio-Nkulunkulu. 

341. At present, however, the sug- 
gestions, which we have made above, 
are only coi^ectural, except to this ex-^ 
tent, that — 

(i) We have seen reason already to 
conclude with certainty (240) that 
large portions, at least, of uie story of 
the Exodus must have been written 
long after the time of Moses and 
Joshua, whatever relics of that earlit- r 
age may still, perh^s, be retained id 
the narrative ; 

(ii) We can scarcely doubt that th*' 
age of Samuel is the earliest age, afUr 
the time of the Exodus, at which such 
a history can be conceived to have bepn 
written ; 

^ (iii) We have observed some indica- 
tions (234), which seem to point to the 
age of Samuel, as the time at which 
some portions of the Pentateuch may 
have been written ; 

(iv) We have reason to believe (276) 
that Samuel dnd his pupils did actually 
employ themselves in historical compo^ 
sition. 

Let us now see if we can bring any 
proofs to bear more directly on thi^ 
guegtioD, 



CHAPTER XL 

THB SLOHISnC P8ALV8 OF DATID. 

342. LBTit firstbeobserred that^in 
the Pentateuch, and Book of Joshua, 
so soon as the Name Jehovah is pro- 
claimed, it appears constantly in everv 
page as the rulinff Name, the wori 
habitually and most commonly em- 
ployed for the Divine Being. This 
continues also through the books of 
Judges, Huth, Samuel, and Kings. 
The Name Elohim is also used, but.^ 
Tnore frequently the Name Jehovah. 

343. Thus a careAil examination of 
each book gives the following result, 
reckoning only those instunces in which 
the Name El or Elohim is applied to 
the True God, and not to human beings 
or idols. 



Exodns . . 


. 184 . 


. 896 


Leviticiu . 


. 63 . 


. Sll 


Kmnbere . 


. 84 . 


. . 896 




. 884 . 


. 680 


Jothna . . 


. 67 . 


. . 394 


Judges . . 


. M . 


. 174 


Buth . . . 


8 . 


. 18 


1 Samuel . 


. 97 . 


. 880 


SSamnel . 


. 69 . 


. 168 


1 Kings . . 


. 88 . 


. 366 


3 Kings . . 


. 77 . 


. 377 



In Jo.ii.9-12, the Name Jehovah if 
put four times into the mouth of 
the Canaanitish harlot^ Kahab. In 
N.xxii-xxir it occurs twelve times in 
the addresses of the heathen prophet, 
Balaam, and Elohim only eleven times ; 
nay, he is actually made to say, — 

'I cannot go beyond the word of Jehovah, 
my God,' K.xxiL18. 

344. Thus it cannot be doubted that 
the story, as told in the Pentateuch and 
all the other historical books, represents 
the Name Jehovah as being far more 
common in the mouth of the people 
generally than the Name Elohim, all 
along downwards, from the time of its 
being announced as the special Name, 
by which the Gt>d of Israel would be 
known to His people. 

345. If, then, we haye any means of 
testing independently the truth of this 
representation, we shall thus have light 
thrown, from an entirely new quarter, 
upon the question now before us, as to 
the historical veracity of the Books of 
the Pentateuch. If we find, upon cer> 
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tain eridence, that the Name Jehovah 
woi thus habitually employed by men, 
▼fao, beyond all doabt, lived and wrote 
within the period embraced by these 
Books, we shall have so far an agree- 
ment with the Mosaic story, that there 
ii here no contradiction to it^ though, 
in face of the evidence, already pro- 
duced, of the nnhistorical character of 
the narrative, even such an agreement 
IS this would not, of course, avail to es- 
tablish its historical veracity. 

346. But if, on the other hand, we 
find the exact contrary, — if we find 
that, so fiir from the Name Jehovah 
beuu; habitually used, it was used very 
m^, much less freely than Elohim, 
and <^n not at all, by most eminent 
writers, who must have been familiar 
with the Name, and must have used it, 
if it was really common in their days, — 
wn shall have here a direct and palpable 
contradiction to the intimations of the 
Mosaic Books, and a strong independent 
prooC in addition to what we have ob- 
served already, of the unhistorical cha- 
racter of the Mosaic stoiy. 

S47. Let us examine, then, for this 
rarpose, the Book of Psalms, and those 
Psalma especially, in the first instance, 
which a|>pear by their titles to have 
been written in the earlier part of 
Ihivid'a life. And let us see if David 
makes use of the Name Jehovah, as 
freely as we should expect him to use 
i^&om what we find in the Pentateuch, 
- -as freely as he must have used it, if 
the word was in common use in his 
dajrsy and believed to have had set upon 
it the seal, as it were, of Jehovah fiim- 
■eli^ as the Name by which He would 
be known as the Covenant God of 
Israel. It is true that the titles of 
the Psalms may be— and most pro* 
bably are — in many cases, of much 
later date than the Psalms themselvets 
and are not to be depended on, when 
unsupported by internal evidence of 
their truthfulness. But the contents 
of a Psalm will sometimes confirm the 
statement in the title, as to the oc- 
etsion on which it was composed, and 
be sufficient to satisfy us both as to its 
having been written by David, or, at 
leist^ in David's lifetime, and a« to the 



I part of his life, in which it was, most 
probably, written. 

348. Of the hundred and fifty Psalms 
contained in the Bible, neariy Kalf, viz. 
aeventy'threfy are, by their titles at- 
tributed to David in the Hebrew text, 
while the LXX assign eleven others to 
him. Of the above seventy-three, four- 
teen have inscriptions which specify the 
event in David's life, with referenee to 
which the Psalm was composed. Eight 
of these inscriptions refer to events in 
his earlier years, before he was king. 

349. Of these eight, six, when ex- 
amined, give the following results : — 

(i) In Fs.lii, when * Doeg, the Edomite, 
came and told Saul, and said unto him, David 
is come to the house of Ahimelech,' we have 
Elohim yfM times, Jehovah not once. 

(ii) In P8.1iv, when ' the Ziphims came and 
said to Saul, doth not David hide himaelf with 
us ? ' we have Elohim four times, Adonai 
(Lord) once, Jehovah (Lord) once. 

(iii) In P8.1vi, when * the PhilistineB took 
David in Gktth,' at the court of Achish, we 
have Elohim nine times, Jehovah onee. 

(iv) In P8.1vii, when * David fled from Saul 
in the cave,' we have Elohim Hoen times. Lord 
onee, Jehovah- no< once, 

(v) In P8.1ix, when * Saul sent, and they 
watched the house to kill him, we have 
Elohim nine times, Lord once, Jehovah Oiree 
times. But, in this Psalm, the expression in 
v.ll, * Slay them not, lest my people forget it,' 
would seem to imply that the writer was king 
bX. the time, and, therefore, that, if written 
by David at all, it was composed at a later 
date than that which the title ascribes to it. 

(vi) In Ps.lxiii, when * David was in the 
wilderness of Judah,' we have Elohim Vtrte 
times, Jehovah not onee. 

350. The above are aU the Psalms 
ascribed to David (with two exceptions, 
P8.xxxiv,Ps.cxliii, to be considered pre- 
sently), whose early age is distinctly 
intimated in their titles ; and in each 
instance we see a phenomenon the very 
opposite to that, which the Pentateuch 
and other historidal books would lead 
us to expect. And let it be observed 
that this is true, supposing that these 
Psalms were really written by David, 
whether he wrote them on the occasions 
mentioned in the titles, or not, and 
even if they were not written by David 
at all, but by some other person of tliat 
age. But, if the titles can be relied on, 
(as some writers so strenuously main- 
tain), it would follow from this that in 
David's earlier days, — at a time when 
he was in close intimacy with the 
venerable Prophet Samwi^Y, m\!tL\t\i<^m^ 
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we are told, he stayed some time at 
Kamah, lS.xix.18, while a fugitive from 
Saul, and when he must, doubtless, 
have mingled with the Prophets of 
Samuel's * School,' have heard their 
sacred hymns, and taken part in their 
religious services, — ^"though he knew the 
Name Jehovah, yet he was certainly not 
in the habit of using it freely; he 
either used it not at all in his com- 
positions, or used it very sparingly, as 
if he was only now beginning lo tbse it, 
as if it was somewhat new and strange 
to him as yet, not so frequent on his 
lips, not so familiar to his thoughts, as 
the old and well-known name, Elohim. 

361. It is surely inconceivable that 
a man, so eminently pious as David, 
should, during a large portion of his 
life, have been writing a number of 
Psalms, in which this Name Jehovah is 
hardly ever employed, if the story of 
the giving of the Name is really tnte,— 
if it was known to David that this 
Name was first revealed to Moses by 
the Lord Himself, and had the special 
sanction and approval of Almighty God, 
as the name by which He chose ^to be 
addressed, the proper Name of the«Ood 
of Israel, — 

* This is my Name for ever, and this is my 
memorial mito all generations,' E.iii.l5. ^ 

It can hardly be believed that either 
he, or any other good man of those days, 
could have done this, if the Name was 
so common in the mouths of all pious 
and devout men, — even of heathen per- 
sons,— in his own and all the post- 
Mosaic ages, as the history represents. 

362. But the Psalms, above instanced, 
are by no means the only cases in whicb 
the same phenomenon occurs, among 
the Psalms ascribed to David. For, if 
we examine carefully all the thirty-one 
Psalms of the Second Book (216), PsjLlii 
to Ps.lxxii, of which eighteen, marked 
below with an asterisk, are ascribed to 
David, we shall have the following very 
noticeable result : — 
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363. The eighteen Psalms, which are 
here ascribed to David, include the six 
which we have just been considering, 
and which were written, as we have 
seen, (supposing their titles to be cor- 
rect), at an early period of his life, 
when, in fact, he was not yet thirty 
years old. They include, also, three 
from the middle part of his life, — ^Ps Jx 
(E.6,J.O), when *Joab returned, and 
smote of Edom in the valley of salt, 
twelve thousand men,' mihe jorty-fifth 
year of David's life,— Ps.li (E.6,J.O), 
after his adultery with Bathsheba, in the 
fiftieth year,— and Ps.lxxii. (E.3.J.1)— 
or, rather (E.l,J.O), since v. 18,19, are 
merely the doxology (216), added by 
the compiler in later days, to serve as 
a close to Book II of the Psalms, — 
which is entitled * A prayer for Solo- 
mon,' and, if written by David, may 
have been composed by him shortly 
after Solomon's birth, in the fifty-first 
or fifty-second year of his life. 

354. Looking now at the above table, 
is it conceivable that David should have 
written the above eighteen Psalms, or 
any number' of them, — in which the 
name Elohim occurs, on the average, 
seven times to Jehovah once, and in 
nine of which Jehovah does not occur 
at all, if the latter name was lused so 
freely, so much more freely than Elo» 
him, and under such high sanction, in 
the common language of the people 
when he wrote, as the historical books 
with one voice imply? Nay, every 
Psalm in this Book shows the same 
characteristic preference for the word 
Elohim. And, supposing as we na- 
turally may before further "inquiry, that 
all or most of them are Psalms of about 
the same age, as they are found in the 
same collection, and that age the age 
of David, as the titles of so many of 
them imply, it is obvious that the force 
of the above argument is just as strong, 
whether such Psalms were really writ- 
ten by David, or by any other pious 
^ writer of those days. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THB PSALMS OF THB SECOND BOOK. 

355. But it may be said * It is very 
po88ible— nay, highly probable — that 
very many of these Titles are erroneous, 
and that very many of these Psalms, 
thongh ascribed to David, were not really 
written by David at alL' We grant this 
fiiDy, and we wish it to be distinctly 
observed that our argument dots not in 
ike least depend on the accuracy of the 
Titles. For our own purposes, indeed, 
¥6 should gladly at on<;e set aside the 
Titles altogether, and try to make out 
the age of any particular Psalm from 
its internal e>idence. But as Heno- 
mirBSBO, one of the chief defenders of 
the traditionary view, is so very de- 
cided in maintaining their correctness, 
it seems best, with Dr. Davidson, ii.255, 
to 'assume the alleged Davidic author- 
shq) ' as being possibly true, ' till in- 
ternal evidence proves the contrary.' 
In Older, therefore, to make sure of our 
ground, it is necessary to examine care- 
fully, one by one, the Psalms of the 
Second Book, and see if they con- 
tain sufficient internal evidence to 
enable us to- fix them,, either upon 
David himself as their* author, or else 
upon the age of David. 

366. In Part II (362-428) w^have 
gone through at full length a minute 
examination of the Psalms of Book II, 
the result of which is as follows : 

(i) There ktq three of these Psalms, 
ffiz. Ps.1, Ps.lx, Ps.lxviii, which, as it 
appears to us, may be assigned from 
their internal evidence,, with very great 
probability — and, in the case of Ps.lx 
and F8.1zviii, with a near approach to 
certaintir— to the age of David ; 

(ii) There is no strong internal evi- 
dence, such as to compel us to a similar 
conclusion, in the case of any other of 
the Psalms of this Book ; 

(iii) But, on the other hand, there is 
no decisive evidence to the contrary; 
and it is possible that all of them Tnay 
have been written in David's time, and 
even by David himself, — some of them, 
as the Titles imply, in the earlier por- 
tion of his life, some in the middle^ and 
some in the latter years of it, — and, at 
all eventi^ hy some one of that age. 



367. "With respect, however," to the 
above three Psalms, li, Ix, Ixviii, — and 
especially the last two of them, — on 
which the whole stress of our argument 
will be laid, — it seems highly probable 
that they were actually written by or 
for David, and, adopting the Bible chro- 
nology^ in the Jifty-jirst, forty-fifth^ and 
fortieth, years of his life, respectively. 
Now-, in the first two of these Psalms, 
Jehovah is- not used at all ; in the third, 
Jehovah or Jah occurs four times, but 
Elohim and AiSiOn?^ thirty-eight times. 
The inference from this fact would seem 
to be irresistible, viz. that Jehovah was 
not in comm(m use with one, at least., 
of the most devout and able writers of 
that age, unless it can be met by con- 
trary evidence of a very decisive cha- 
racter, showing as certainly that some 
Psalms were composed, by or /or David 
in the early part of his life, which con- 
tain the name Jehovah as predomi- 
nantly as Ps*.lxviii contains Elohim. 

368. "Wemustnowproceed to examine 
carefully the internal contents of each 
of these three Psalms. Few English 
readers, indeed — and, certainly, none of 
the traditionary schbol — would be in- 
clined to doubt the fact of these three 
Psalms being really David's. But 
such merely conventional belief will 
not suffiee for our present purposes. 
We must endeavour to make out, if 
possible, how the truth really stands 
in this matter. 

359. Ps.li (E.6,J.O) is generally be- 
lieved to be, the genuine utterance of 
David's ' broken spirit,' when he came 
to repentance after his grievous sin. It 
appears to me that this Psalm is as- 
signed in the Title to its true occasion. 
The writer does not once use in it the 
name 'Jehovah.' May it have been 
that, in the anguish of his soul, he 
had recourse to the old familiar name, 
Elohim, as a more real name, a name 
dear to him from old associations, one 
which he had used all along in his 
childhood and youth, and in the better 
days of his ripened manhood, rather 
than to the more modem name, Je- 
hovah ? 

360. Dr. Davidsons, "Viorwe^et, Oo* 
serves as foUowa, u.2.5^ •. — 
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The flfty-flrrt pealm is post-Davidio. as the 
two last verses prove, — ' Do good in Thy good 

Sleasore unto Zion : build Thou the walls of 
erusalem. Then shalt Thou be pleased with 
the sacrifices of righteousness, with bumt- 
oflering and whole bnmt-ofCering ; then shall 
they ofFer bullocks upon Thine altar.' It is 
true that they are but loosely appended to the 
preceding oontext,and are therefore considered, 
by many, a later addition. That hypothesis is 
probably groundless. The psalm was written 
at a time when the City and Temple of Jeru- 
salem vrere thrown down. Both Zion and the 
walls of the capital are expressly mentioned. 
Hence the attempts, that have' been made to 
force the meaning into union yfnth. David's 
crime in relation to BathBhebaj>are unworthy 
of notice. The psalm shows a right sense of 
Bin as committed mainly against Gk>d, and a 
thorough feeling of the worthlessness of ex- 
ternal sacrifices, apart tnm purity of heart 
or rectitude of motive. Whether views so 
near the Christian ones were entertained by 
any Jew as early as David's time is doubtful. 
A later than David seems to be required by 
the apprehension of ain, as welbas the state of 
Jerusalem, implied in the poem. ' The begin- 
ning of tl»B Babylonish CapitiVityis the pro- 
bable date. 

361. HENOSTHNBEBa8a7s,u.^.l82: — 
That the Psalm was composed by David on 

the occasion [of his sin with Bathsheba], 
appears from the superscription, and also 
from the wonderful agreement of the con- 
tents with 2S.xi,xii. That we have to do 
here with a sinner at high rank, ia probable 
even from «.18, *Th«ti will I teach trans- 
gressors Thy ways, and- sinners shall be con- 
verted unto Thee,'— according to which the 
compassion to be shown to the Psalmist shall 
operate beneficially through an extensive 
circle,— but quite certain from the conclu- 
sion, 17.18,19. That the Psalmist there passes 
on to pray for the salvation of the whole people, 
pre-supposesthat this salvation was personally 
connected with himself, that the people stood 
and fell with him. In 9.14 the Psalmist prays 
for deliverance from blood-guiltiness. Such 
guilt David had incurred through the death 
of Uriah occasioned by him, and Nathan had 
threatened him in the name of God with the 
divine vengeance for it. This is the more 
remarkable from the circumstances of the 
case being so singular. Of a true worshipper 
of God — [much less of a pious king] — the 
whole history of the Old Testament contcdns 
nothing similar. 

362. EwALD, ^.247, assigns this 
Psalm to some time after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple ; Olshausen, ^.226, 
to the times of the Maccabees. Hxjp- 
FELD writes as follows, iii.jp.3 ; — 

Against the reference [to David's sin with 
Bathsheba] may be urged the manner in 
which, V.8, &c., the fundamental idea is ex- 
pressed of more spiritual sins, punishable by 
God and not by man, and the inner unolcan- 
ness of hiunan nature. The phenomena 
usually produced by those who deny this 
reference (e.g. Ds WsTTEf HrrziG, Ewaid), 



—as the 'di^ointed, abrupt, language,' ths 
multitude of sins, and that here we find the 
first entreaty for forgiveness of sin, wUch 
was already disclosed to David, the obviously 
later idea of * the original sinfulness of man,' 
—are partly vrithout any foundation, resting 
only on narrow views of intecpretation, and 
partly not decisive. Only the prt^fer «.18. 
'/or the building, of the walls af JertuaUm^ 
which assumes their deatrueHonf is manifHUy 
irreconcilable with the notion qf its having been 
composed by David. Yet is this oonclngioii 
very loosely appended, and hence it is ex- 
plained by several interpreteia as a later addi- 
tion. If it is genuine, then the Psalm must 
belong to the time after the Babylonish 
Captivity. 

363. But we have no reason to rap- 
pose a priori that such a man as David 
may not have had a deep spiritual ap- 
prehension of the evil of sin, sufficient 
to account for his language in this 
Psalm ; and, if so, surely, uie connec- 
tion between t;.17 and t>.18,19, is most 
natural and intimate. The only * sacri- 
fice,' which he can presume to brine, in 
the consciousness of his great crime, 
and in the deep sense of Gt)d*8 forgiving 
mercy, is ' a broken spirit * : 

*'A broken and a contrite heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise.' 

Yet, if GK)d will bless His chosen City, 
not for its guilty king's sake, but of His 
own free grace, and in His own ' good 
pleasure* will 'do good to Zion,* then 
would abundant and acceptable offer- 
ings be made by the righteous seal of 
its inhabitants, such as his sorrowful 
and shame -stricken spirit could not 
think of bringing. 

364. The fact, that the writer was a 
* man of rank* v.lS, who had been 
guilty of 'murder,' v. 14, sterns to point 
very strongly to David : and the whole 
language of the Psalm suits thoroughly 
the stbiy of his sin and of his repent- 
ance. In v. 18 there seems to he no 
reference to the * walls of Jerusalem ' 
being broken down and in ruins, but 
only to their being feebfe, needing to be 
'built up' and strengthened. The lan- 
guage appears tobe used metaphorically, 
(as in P8.cxlvii.2, 'Jehovah doth build 
up Jerusalem,' compared with v. 13, 'For 
He hath strengthened the bars of thy 
gates,') with reference to the fact that 
David had taken the stronghold of 
Zion, and made Jerusalem his royal 
city, only twelve years before, and that 

\t\ieie N<retQ e.\KX\. ^^^tWL enemies by 
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wliom his kingdom was threatened, as, 
tg. the Ammonites, 2S.xii.26-31. 

366. P8JbK(E.6,J.O), however, is, be- 
jond all reasonable doubt, as it appears 
to us, referred by its title to the true oc- 
casion on which it was composed, and of 
▼hich we read the account in 2S.Tiii.8, 
13, in ^efoHffhfifth year of David's life. 
The £Mt that in 9.7 the writer speaks of 
)aB authority as extending over 'Gilead 
and Manasseh,' i.e. the tsans-Jordanic 
tribes, as well as that ef his calling 
Ephraim *the strength of liis head,' and 
Jodah his own royal tribe, * his lawgiver; ' 
aeems to point, in our judgment, almost 
with oertaintv, to David as its author. 

866. Dr. Davidson, however, ii.262, 
considers that this Psalm also 'is much 
later than David's time,' grounding hi« 
conclusion upon these two points : — 

(i) •.l-S lihew a very nniiroeperoiis ttate-of 
ailaiTB. The people had experienoed grcat 
diflutan, and were diaoomfited. The marks 
iA tbe Divine diflpleasnre were palpable. But 
theoonntsnr wae noiin so disordered a state, at 
the time of the Syrian war, as is hene tepre- 
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Ana, It is very possible that David's forcee 
wexe not always viotorioiis, in the deadly 
stmggles in which 1^ was engaged whil^ 
estahiiwhing his empire, though such defeats 
may not have been recorded in the rapid 
sommary of hisexploitoin 3S.viiL The whole 
account in 28.x shows that this &ne of th(> 
Syrian war was a most critical time for him, 
as, indeed, Joab's words intimate, v.l3,~* Be 
of good conrage, and let us play the men,/or 
€wr people, and for the cUUi of our Ood ; and 
Jehovah do that which seemeth Him goodi ' 

(U) Besides, David already possessed the 
irtiole land of Canaan. He oould not, there- 
fore, appeal in e.&-8, to the promise of 
Jdiovah, that his people should conquer and 

pOMBSSit. 

Ane, The language of these verses may only 
e^pt ea s David's confidence that his kingdom 

should be pennanently confirmed over the . . 

tribes of Isael, in accordance with the word» ^^ ®^^ produces something of the context. 
of Nathan, 3&viL4,17, where theprophet says , <«-9(ll)> ^^oA the first three words of v.l0(12),) 
to him, in the name of Jehovah,* Thine house , ^® ^^^^ Qt^te a new introduction, and the 
and thy kingdom shall be established for ever ^^^ vaii of the conclusion, in his own words. 



some measure obtained. The wariike, oon- 
I fident tone, the triumphant contempt of the 
enemy expressed in e.8, point to a time of 
highest prosperity in the state. And, in par- 
ticular, the reign of Datid is indicated by the 
'droumstanoes that the three hostile neigh- 
bouring nations, mentioned in this verse, 
were all singularly defeated by David, and 
that in «.6,7, the countries on both sides of 
Jordan, and also Ephraim and Judah, appear 
as united in one kingdom, of which kingdom 
Judah was the head-— a state of matterswhich 
ceased to exist immediately after Solomon, to 
whose time, however, it is impossible to refer 
the Psalm, on account of the prevaUing war- 
like character by which it is distinguished. 
Finally, it is evident, from «.9-13, that the 
Psalm was composed in view of an expedition 
against Edom, 

368. Even Ewald, ^.374, who places 
the date of its composition after the 
Captivity, considers that portions of it 
are of the Davidic age : — 

P8.1X shows «t once that poetry in these 
sorrowful times (of the Captivity) calls to its 
help also the foroe and expression of the 
ancient po^ical science : for, on close exam- 
ination, there can be no douta| that the words 
from «.fi(7), as far «s the flrsthalf of t;.10(12), 
are borrowed from an older, and, no doubt, 
Davidic eong. While all the other words quite 
fall im with the language and state of affairs of 
this later time, these on the contrary are 
quite distinct in kind and colouring, subject- 
matter and meaning ; the dissimilarity striken 
the eye at the first glance. The old passage 
proceeds in the following strain : at the time of 
great pressure in the latter part of David's life, 
when the Philistines fiercely threatened, oomp. 
28. V. 17-26, jcxilLS, &c., and the king in the 
Sanctuary had besought counsel and strength 
from Jehovah, he records here thankfuUy the 
cheering response which he received while 
struggling with his doubts and distress. How 
easily a later writer might apply this to the 
needy and oppreeaed circumstances of his own 
time, is obvious; if at that time, it is true, 
Philistines were not exactly the enemies to be 
ilreaded, yet they were heathens, and * Philis- 
tines ' are treated as equivalent to * heathens.' 
While, however, the later poet repeated the 
oracle, as the very centre and life of the 
whole, untouched and complet^y unaltered. 



befoie thee ; thy throne shall be established 
fur ever.' And, as above observed, the words 
of 9.7 aeem only applicable to the time of 
David. 

367. Hbnostbnbebo observes on this 
Psalm, ii.p.276 :— 

' The steteh of the historical circumstances, 
bj which this Psalm was called forth shews 
that it moves within the same domain as 
Fsjdiv. Ps.xliv is the earlier of the two ; 
the gone of Eorah sang [that Psalm] in the 
midst of distress, probably whilst David was 
absent at the Euphrates; David jolloiced 
£in thisj after succour bad been ia 



— inoontestably because the beginning and 
the remai n der of the conclusion of the ok! 
iong did not sufficientiy suit this later time. 

369. Olshausen assigns this Psalm 
to the time of the Maccabees, but re- 
marks, p.26S : — 

That the oracle quoted by the Poet in 
e.6-8 is only borrowed, must in any case 
be assumed. That it contained, however, a 
revelation then generally known, perhaps, 
resting on the authority of the High Priest, 
and referring to the relations of the time, is 
much more probable ttioa tiM*. Vfc Na ^«i\^^ 
from a Davidic aoug, aa 'fiw aii> ftu^yowa. 
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HuPFELD says, iii. p.l22 : — 
This Psalm seems to jwint to the times of 
the BtiU-existing kingdom, but to a later 
time [than that indicated by the Title], since 
the promise in the oracle expresses the ide^ 
so common in the Prophets, of the restoration 
of the unity of the kingdom, which is preceded 
by an account of the division of the kingdom 
and its sorrowful consequences. 

Upon careful consideration, however, 
of its contents, and for the reasons 
above stated, I cannot doubt that the 
Psalm in its entirety is, as Hen&sten- 
BBBO maintains, a product of the Da- 
vidic age, and, probably, from the hand 
of David himself. 

370. In fact, the idea that the words 
in v. 6-8 are supposed to be spoken not 
by David, but by Jehovah Himself, in 
the character of a mighty conqueror or 
ruler, asserting his supremacy over all 
the countries named, seems inadmis- 
sible, for the following reasons : — 

(i) Although some of the expressions in 
t>.6-8 might te explained thus, yet such 
phrases as * Moab is my washpot, over Edom 
will I cast my shoe,' seem hardly such a& 
would be ascribed to Jehovah. 

(ii) Why should the * I,' *my,' *me,' in «.6, 
7,8, not refer to the same speaker as the • me,' 
in t;.9, * Who wiU bring me into the strong 
city? WhowillleadmeintoEdom?'— orin 
17.5, *That Thy beloved may be delivered^ 
save with Thy right hand, and hear me,*— 
which last expressions (be it observed) plainly 
imply that a king, or person in authority 
is speaking? « c™ t-i 

(iii) Is not the expression in ».6, * Elohim 
hath spoken in His Holiness, inconsistent 
with the notion of His speaking the words 
following merely as a warrior or sovereign ? 
Does not the phrase ' Elohim hath spoken ' 
correspond exactly with the common prophe- 
tical formula, * Jehovah hath spoken," Is.xxii. 
25, Jer.xiil.15, Ez.v.15,17, while the addition 
of the words • in His Holiness' is equivalent 
to saying, * and He will not depart from it.' 
—so that the whole sentence corresponds to 
N.xiv.35, ♦!, Jehovah, have spoken, I will 
surely do it,' or to N.xxiii.l9, ' Hath He said, 
and shall He not do it ? or hath He not spoken . 
and shall He not make it good ? ' or to Is.xlvi, 
11, • I have spoken, I will also bring it to 
pass* : comp. especially the change of persons 
in Is.xlviii.l6, «!, even I, have spoken . . . 
and he shall make his way prosperous,' witlj 
♦ Elohim hath spoken ... 7 will rejoice.' 

(iv) Is not, in short, the argument in this; 
Psalm precisely like that employed in Ps. 
lxxxix.l9-37,comp. «.38-45, and see especially. 
C.49, • Lord, where are Thy former lovingkind- 
nesses, which Thou swarest unto David in Tky 
Truth (=m Thy Holiness)?' 

371. For the above reasons, it appears 
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word which has been pledged to him, 
(kud in the midst of all his jjresent dis- 
tress and alarm, from the disasters ex- 
perienced in the Edomit^ war, v. 1-3, 
yet trusts in the faithfulness of Grod, 
who * has given a banner to them that 
fL»ar Him, to rally to before the bow,* 
(HxjPF., Ew., Ols.) vA, i.e, who has 
given them a sure ground of confidence 
in the certainty that His word will not 
fail them in the end. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

THE SEtTT-EIOHTH PSALK. 

372. Ps.lxviii (E.31, J.4\ is also, as it 
appeaxs to us, undoubtedly a Psalm of 
David's age, as the Title dedares, and 
we must call attention specially to it, 
as one of pcu^amount importance with 
reference to the question now before us, 
* 373. That this Psalm is a Psalm of 
David's age appears as follows : — 

(i) In ».16, * This is the hill which God de- 
sireth to dwell in, yea, Jehovah will dwell in 
it for ever,' we have a plain reference to the 
bill of Zion ; but this, as we have seen (326), 
does not necessarily point to the Tabemaclef 
and so to the age of David. 

(ii) Again, in t;.29, • Because of Thy Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem,' we have a reference either 
M) the Tabernacle, lS.i.9, or to the Temple ; 
and so in u.24 mention is made of the * Sanc- 
tuary,' and in t>.35 we read, • (Jod, Thou art 
terrible out of Thy holy places.' 

(iii) In ».84,36, we read, ' Ascribe ye strength 
unto (Jod ; His excellency is over Israel* and 
* the God qf Israel is He that giveth strength 
and power unto His people.' 

This language seems to belong clearly to 
the time of the undivided kingdom, so that 
the Psalm was composed in the days of Da- 
vid or Solomon. 

(iv) But the martial tone which pervades 
the Psalm, «.!, 12,14,30,35, corresponds to the 
age of David, not to that of Solomon. 

(V) The expressions in ».27, • There is little 
Benjamin their ruler, the princes of Judah 
with their company, the princes of Zebulun, 
the princes of Naphtali,' belong also to the 
undivided kingdom, and correspond to the 
time when Benjamin, which, as the tribe of 
Saul, had been the ruling tribe in Israel, and 
had afterwards been ruling again in the per- 
son of Saul's son, Ishbosheth, had now sub- 
mitted itself to David. It may be, therefore, 
in a politic manner, spoken of here, as being 
still a tribe of royal dignity. 

374. This Psalm contains Elohim 
thirty-one times, and Adonai, Lord, 
seven times, as well as the ancient name 



tomethattheexpressionsinv.e-SofthiH iShaddai in t;.14 ; while Jehovah ap- 
Psalm are the utterances of the Psalmist i pears only twice and Jab twice. Mani- 
himsel^ who relies firmly on the Divine I festly, therefore, the last Name was 
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less familiar to the writer at the time 
when he wrote, than Elohim, at all 
events, — we might almost say, than 
Adonai also ; but it would not be safe 
to infer this last from a single instance. 

375. In vA we have — 

* Sing unto Ck)d, sing praises to His Name : 
extol Him that rideth upon the heavens by 
His Name Jah, and rejoice before Him ;'— 

or, (Fbench and Skinner), 

* Sing ye unto Ood, hymn His Name I 
Raise a highway for Him, who rideth 

through the desert I 
Jbhovah is His Name ; 
Exult at His Presence 1 ' 

It is plain that a special stress is here 
laid upon the fact that 6od*s Name is 
Jehovah. Setting aside, as we must, 
from what we have seen already, the 
Mosaic story as unhistorical, this seems 
also rather to imply that the Name had 
been newly introduced. 

376. In v.l we read — 

*Ja^ Elohim anrise, let His enemies be 

scattered ; 
And let them, that hate Him, flee before 
Him.' 
And here we have almost the identical 
words, which are found in N.x.36. 

* And it came to pa5«, when the Ark set for- 
ward, that Moses said, 

* Arise, /eftovoA, and let Thine enemies be 

scattered; 
And let them, that hate Thee, flee before 
Thee.' 

But let it be noted that the Name 
Jehovah^ in this passage of Numbers, 
iappears as Elohim in the Psalhi. 

Now, from the general, identity of 
the two passages, either in the E.V., or 
when compared in the original, it is 
certain that one of them has been copied 
from the other, 

377. Upon which we note as fol- 
lows : — 

(i) Surely, if the Psa/mu^ drew his language 
from so sacred a book as the Pentateuch, ac- 
cording to the traditionary view, must have 
been, he would not have changed the Name 
from Jehovah to Elohim. 

(ii) Besides, the Name Jehovah, if it had 
really originated in the way described in the 
Pentateuch, would have been the very Name 
required for this Psalm, considering its cha- 
racter, as the Name of the (Covenant God of 
Israel. 

(iii) Moreover, «.l of the Psalm is closely 
connected with the words that follow, and 
has all the appearance of being an original 
utterance, poured forth by the same impulse 
which gave birth to them. 

(iv) But, if the passage from Number*, as 
we believe, was written at a later date than 



the Psalm, at a time when the Name Jehovah 
was in common use, (which, apparently, was 
not the case when the Psalm was written,) it is 
easy to understand how David's words in this 
Psalm might have been first used, as most 
commentators suppose, when the Ark was 
brought up to Mount Zion, and might after- 
wards have been adapted by the writer of the 
passage in Numbers, with the change of the 
Divine Name, as fit words to be used with 
every movement of the Ark in the wilderness. 

378. Upon the whole, we conclude 
that this Elohistic Psalm was written 
jirsty and that in a later day the writer 
in the Pentateuch adapted the first 
words of it, — which, he may have even 
himself helped to chant, when the pro- 
cession with the Ark wound its way up 
the hill of Zion, — to the story, which 
he was writing, of the movements of 
the host of Israel in the wilderness. 

379. The following expressions of 
this Psalm are also noticeable : — 

• O God, when Thou wentest forth before Thy 

people. 

When Thou didst march through the wilder- 
ness, 

The earth trembled, 

Yea, the heavens dropped rain, at the Pre- 
sence of God, — 

Sinai itself trembled. 

At the Presence of God, the God of Israel.* 
«;7,8. 

* The chariots of God are thousands on thou- 

sands (E.y. twenty thousand, even thou- 
sands of angels) ; 
The Lord (Adonai) is among them, as at 

Sihai, in the Sanctuary.' v. 17. 
< The Lord (Adonai) bath said, I will bring 

again from Bashan, 
I wiH bring again from the depths of the 
sea.' «.22. 

The references in the above verses 
to thfr passage of the Red Sea, the 
transactions at Sinai, and, perhaps, the 
conquest of Bashan, show that the 
Psalmist was acquainted with certain 
portions of the story of Exodus, which 
might have been already written by 
Samuel, since he died fifteen years be- 
fore the bringing up of the Ark, and 
might have composed his narrative 
many years previously. 

380. The above references, however, 
occurring in a Psalm intended for a 
public occasion, imply also that those, 
who would be likely to join in chant- 
ing it, must likewise have been familiar, 
to some extent^ with the story of the 
Exodus. These would not, of course, 
be the people generally, but only those 
who would take part in the proceiision^ 
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— the * sons of Heman, and Asaph, and 
Jeduthun,' it may be, 'who should 
fr(yphtsy with harps and pasdteries and 
cymbals,* lCh.xxr.1,6, and who, doubt- 
less, had had their training in the 

* School of the Prophets* under Samuers 
direction, where they * prophesied ' in 
Samuel's time, as well as in David's, — 
that is, evidently, sang or chanted their 
psalms of praise,— * with a psaltery and 
tabret and pipe and harp before them,' 
1S.X.6. 

381. These * sons of the Prophets,' 
then, as well as any Priests, &e., taking 
part in the ceremonies, may have been 
quite familiar with the facts of the 
£lohistic story, and even have helped 
already, by mixing with their own 
families and in other ways, to com- 
municate them in some measure to the 
people. And, indeed, it is very con- 
ceivable that the people may have had 
among them, in a more imperfect form, 
the same traditionary remnants of past 
history, which the Prophet Samuel and 
his School may have used as the basis of 
their *Elohistic story;* e.a, P8.1xviii.8, 

* the heavens also dropped,' and Ju.v.-t, 
' the heavens dropped, the clouds also 
dropped water,' — and the references to 
the storm of thunder and lightning at 
the passage of the Red Sea, Ps.lxxvii. 
16-19,— and Ps.lxxviii.9,— 

* The children of Ephraim, b«ing armed and 
carrying bows, turned back in the day of 
battle,'— 

of which facts we have no record in 
the Pentateuch, unless, indeed, a refer- 
ence may be made to the last in D.i.44. 

382. The E.V. of t;.15,16, of this 
Psalm, is as follows : — 

The hUl of God is as the hill of Bashan, 

An high hill as the hill of Bashan. 

Why leap ye, ye high hills ? 

77tis is the hill which God dedreth to dwell in. 

Yea, Jehovah will dwell in it for ever. 

Thus translated, the * hill of God ' can 
only be understood to mean Mount 
Zion. But this hill was not remarkably 
high, and was not even the highest of 
the two hills of Jerusalem. Probably, 
the passage should be rendered thus : — 
A lofty mountain (lit, mountain of God) is 

the mountain of Bashan, 
A mountain of many heights is the mountain 

of Bashan. 
"Why leap ye (in your pride), ye mountains of 

many heights ? 



ThTa mountain (Zion) hath God ohosen to 

dwdl in, 
Yda, Jehovah will tabernacle in it for ever. 

383. It is probable, as we have said 
that fi'W English readers will be dis- 
ported to doubt that this Psalm, as well 
H^ Vt^Ai and Ps.lx, is really a Psalm of 
D^Yi<l s age, or that it was composed 
for thfi occasion to which it is usually 
rffsprtd, the bringing up of the Ark to 
Mount Zion. Hbngstenbbbo, of course, 
mainhuns strongly its Dayidic origin, in 
common with the great body of commen- 
Utors, ancient and modem. Neverthe- 
less, there are some very eminent critics, 

ikS HVTFBLD, EWAI-D, OlSHAUSBK, who 

assign to it a much later date ; and, as 
it is a Psalm of so much importance 
in our present inquiry, it will be neces- 
siiry to examine the grounds upon which 
the-y have come to this conclusion. 

3B4. The matter has been treated of 
most fiilly by H^tpfbld in his recent 
^ork, Die Psalmerif of which voLiii, 
contiiining Ps.brviii, was published at 
Got ha in 1860. As this work has been 
so lately issued, and the author has 
discussed in it At length ^he opinions 
of hi.^ predecessors, and has, in fact^ 
exhausted the subject, it may be re- 
ptirded as representing, generally, the 
views of this school of critics; so 
that, ] laving diily weighed his ai^u- 
ments we may assume that we have 
fiiirly mastered all that can be said on 
llmt side of the question. I will annex, 
ho^f ver, all the additional remarks, 
d^^sfu'Ting notice, which I find in Ewald 
and Olshausen. 

386. HuPFELD observes as fol- 
lows : — 

* This is a hymn in lofty lyrical style, treat- 
ing iif ihe entrance of God into His Sanctuary 
on Zion,— (under the figure of the triuiAphal 
progrt?^ of a King, who, after conquest of 
tl]e co+mtry, chooses and takes possession of 
his ytli^jc of residence, this being introduced 
with a retrospective glance at the first leading 
of the people through the Arabian waste, and 
the coiiTiuest of the land of Canaan, but vdth 
nLludun to ordinary victories and triumphal 
prnfflfl^ions), — His revenge upon the enemies 
vit UiJ! people, and His lordship over the na- 
Llons of the earth, who in conclusion are 
r^tiulKMl to join in the praise of God. Thus 
much k in general clear, and is admitted by 
Tiif^t f modern interpreters.' pA9\. 

'Tiia occasion, which most immediatdy 
prEscntjt itself for this Psalm, is the removal 
ft/ ihf Ark by David to Mount Zion^ 28. vi ; and 
tbl« ia adopted by most of the andeixt and 
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faitor interpreters, to the time of Rosbn- 
mDlejeb. It give* ineonte^ably the best tente^ — 
rather, it is the only one, which suite not only 
vhe choice of Zion in opposition to Sinai and 
the heights of B&shan, v.16,16, and the his- 
torical retrospectiye glance at the earlier 
leading of God from Sinai onwards, as intro- 
dnctory to the triumphal entrance, hut also 
the lofty expressions and sentiments connected 
with it. This is not at all contradicted by the 
signs of a warlike character, which some oon- 
sider an objection ; since God, as Leader and 
Guardian of His people, is aboTC all things 
Warrior and Conquat>r over its foes, and, in 
fact, must fint make the conquest of its place 
of settlement in Canaan. However, it it con- 
tradicted (i) by the mention of the * Temple' 
and * Jerusalem,' v.29, (ii) by that of ' Egypt ' 
and * Ethiopia,' as lands conquered and paying 
homage, 9.30, (iii) by the denunciation of ven- 
geance upon enemies in all parts of the world, 
9.22-24. and (iv) by ttie whole later character 
of the Psakn.' p.l96. 

And HUPFBLD expresses his own view,p.199, 
that ' in this Psahn we have the hope or pro- 
mise of the return of the Jewish people from 
tae Babylonish captivity, and the reestablish- 
ment of the kingdom of God on Zion in a state 
of ^reat power, — as it is announced in the later 
Isaiah, and in close correspondence therewith, 
perhaps, by the very same au thor ,— in the form 
of a lyrical utterance, such as frequently occurs 
In the later Isaiah, in single spirited outbursts, 
in the midst of the prophetical discourse, but 
here formed into a complete hytnn, the most 
spirited^ lively ^ and powerful, which we h«ne in 
the whole collection of the Pealnu.* 

Ant, (i) The very fact that this Psalm is 
admitted to be * the most spirited, lively, and 
powerful,' HuPF. *the grandest, most splen- 
did, most artistic,' Ew. p.297, * one of the most 
able and powerful,* Olb. p.286, in the whole 
book of Psalms, makes it highly improbable 
— almost incredible -r- that its author, evi- 
dently an original poet of great eminence,— 
* in whom,' says Olb. p.288, who considers it 
tn be a Maocabean Psalm, in * spite of the 
cLifflcnlties which meet us in the attempt to 
nnderstand it. one cannot but recognise a poet 
of remarkable genius,* — shouldhave been will- 
ing to borrow two sentences from two other 
ancient documents, vig. v.l from N.x.86, and 
9.7,8, from Ju.v.4. If we explaiu his intro- 
duction of the former by the fact, that the 
words quoted are said to have been used of 
old at every movement of the Ark in the wil- 
demesB, — ^^lough the Ark appears to have 
vanished after the Captivity, and, therefore, 
it is not easy to understand how even the 
form«r passage could have been quoted by the 
later writer, supposed by those critics,— yet 
how can we account for his introducing the 
latter ? Both these passages, however, as they 
jccur in the Psalm, are in close connexion 
with the context, and have all the appearance 
of being part of the original effusion. 

We have shown, in fact, in (440-447), that 
the Psalm was, in all probability, WTitten>fr«f , 
and the passages in question copied from it by 
the later writers of N.x.85 and Ju.v.4. 

(il) In 9.29, according to our view, re- 
fsE«Doe is not made to the TempUy but to the 
TiUmnacU jost erected by David. We may 



assume that this was a building of some archi- 
tectural pretensions, to which the term ' tem- 
pie,' mignt be applied, as here— a word which 
is only used with reference to buikUngs of 
some importance, as thei palace of Ahab, 
lK.xxi.l, or that of the king of Babylon, 
2K.xx.18, Is.xxxix.7, and, constantly, of the 
Temple. Bat it is also used of the Taber- 
nacle at Shiloh, 1S.L9, iii.8, by the writer of 
the story of Eli, though in lS.ii.22 it is caUed 
by the usual appellation, * <mlof the Congrega- 
tion,' which is the only one used throughout 
the Pentateuch. This suggests that the writer 
of 1 S.iL22, may have actually seen with his 
own eyes the Tabernacle of david, and m^ 
have been accustomed to hear it commonly 
spoken of by the name 'temple,' which he 
here, aocordhigly, i^m^Um to the Mosaic Ta- 
bernacle. 

(iii) It is hardly to be thought that the 
writer of this Psalm, living, as is supposed, 
amidst the woes of the Captivity, should be 
predicting here the conquest of Egypt and 
Ethiopia. But the fact is that in 9.81 there 
seems to be no reference to any conquest, 
but only to the prinoes of these regions jAowimop 
respect and reverence for the glorious, trium- 
phant, God of Israel, and sending gifts to His 
Temple. We know that Solomon married 
Pharoah's daughter, IK.iiLl ; and it is yei7 
probable that relations of some kind, not al- 
together unfriendly, may have existed between 
his father and the Court of Egypt. If not, it 
is ea^ to understand how expraasions of this 
kind might be used with reference to these 
two great powers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the kingdom of Israel. 

(iv) There surely is no reason why a Psalm 
comxrased at the thne when David was bring- 
ing up the Ark to Mount Zion, should not 
have contained such words as those in v.21- 
23, denouncing God's judgments upon the 
enemies of Himself and His people. The 
many foes of David's rising empire, with 
whom he was at war both before and after 
the bringing up the Ark, would abundantly 
explain such language. 

(v) So far from the Psalm giving signs of 
a 'later character,' it seems to contain very 
strong indications of an archaic style and a 
very early origin. 

(a) Its language is often very rough and 
abrupt, and in some places almost unintelli- 
gible, for want of those connecting links, and 
that polish and fulness of expression, which 
would have characterised a Post-Ca^vity 
Psalm : e.g. 9.10,11.18,14,17,18, &c. 

(6) It has the phrases, * Sing unto Elohim.' 
9.4,32, 'Bless ye Elohim,' 9.26, 'Praise ye 
Adonal,'9.82, 'Blessed be Adonai,' 9.19, 'Bless- 
ed be Elohim,' instead of the ' Halleln-jah,' 
* Praise ye Jehovah,' which would certainly 
have been found in a later Psalm, more espe- 
cially at the end, as in Ps.civ,cv,cvl,cxiii,cxv, 
cxvi,cxxxv,cxlvi,cxlvii,cxlviii,cxlix,cl; where- 
as the last of the above four expressions occurs 
only once more in the whole Bible, vis. in 9^20 
of the Elohistic Psahn, Ps.lxvi (B.8,J,0), and 
the first, third, and fourth, ^re only foimdiu 
the Psalm before us. 

(e) As HuPFSLD sasrs, p.l97, 'the choice 
and possession of Mount Zion ia t^ 'scrs 
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centre, the essential and characteristic fea- 
ture, of the Psalm,' which suits well with the 
occasion in Dayid's time, to which it is usually 
referred. 

id) The mention of * little Benjamin, their 
ruler,' v.27, seems to correspond best, as we 
have said (379. v), to the time when the tribe 
of Benjamin had only just been deprived of the 
royal dignity, by the death of Saul, and, after 
supporting for a time the cause of Saul's son, 
Ishbosheth, 2S.iL9,16,25,81, had yielded to the 
counsel of Abner, 2S.iii.l9, and taken part 
with David. It is difficult to see how this 
allusion could well have been made by one 
writing after the Captivity. 

/«) The mention oifour tribes only in v.27, 
* Benjamin and Judah,' * Zebulon and Naph- 
tali,' as ' representatives of all Israel,' Hup- 
PELD, p.2SS, is intelligible in David's time, 
when we observe that the former two were 
the chief SotUhem tribes, and the latter two, 
the chief Northern^ while the great tribe of 
Ephraim occupied the central part between 
them, but is not so easily explained on Hup- 
PBLD's supposition, ibid, that we have here * a 
prophetical idea of the reunion of the severed 
brother-kingdoms, and the restoration of the 
united kingdom of Israel.' Surely, Zebulon 
and N^aphtali could not have been taken to re- 
present, as HuPFELD supposes, the * kingdom 
of Israel," of which the only proper exponent 
was the tribe of Ephraim. In l8.ix.l, 'the 
land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali ' 
is not used of the whole kingdom of Israel, 
but only of the northern parte which suffered 
in the Jlrat Assyrian invasion, 2K.xv.2», 
whereas ' Samaria,' or * Israel * generally, was 
carried captive in the second invasion, 2K. 
xvii.6. Further, the omission of any reference 
in this Psalm to the tribe of Ephraim, as at- 
tending the grand ceremony of the bringing 
np of the Ark, may be due to the fact, that 
no rqn'esentaHves of that tribe tcert present at 
all on that occasion. They may, in fact, have 
resented the act, as an attempt to centralise 
both the government and worship in the tribe 
of Judah, and as a slight passed upon their 
own sacred place of Shiloh, even if Shiloh it- 
self was at the time in ruins. This would not 
be inconsistent with their afterwards marching 
under David's command, like turbulent barons 
under a sovereign prince, to attack the com- 
mon foe in the great Syrian war, when the 
national safety and existence were at stake, 
and when David wrote, as we believe, so 
warmly of that powerful and populous tribe, 
* Ephraim is the strength of my head,' Ps.lx. 
7. We see evident signs of such a dissatis- 
fied spirit among them in the language as- 
cribed to Jeroboam, at the time of the rebellion 
of the Ten Tribes and their separation from 
the house of David : * And Jeroboam said in 
his heart, Now shall the kingdom return to 
the house of David. If this people go up to 
do sacrifloe in the house of Jehovah at Jeru- 
salem, then shall the heart of this people turn 
again unto the Lord, even unto B«hoboam, 
king of Judah,' lK.xii.26,27. 

(/) In r.22 we read 

* Adonai said, I will bring again from Ba> 
shan, 
I will bring again from the depths of the 



And these words are supposed by some, as 
0L8ELA.U8EN, |).294, to Contain a promise that 
God would bring back the exiles from their 
wanderings in the JS<t^ (beyond the hills of 
Bashan) and in Egjfpt (over the deep sea). 
HuPFEiiD, however, and Ewald explaiii them 
of bringing back into the power of Israel 
bheir fugitive enemies from ail their places of 
refuge, from Bashan eastward and the Sea 
westward, and delivering them np into their 
hands for condign punishment, *that their 
foot may be dipped in the blood of their ene- 
mies, and the tongue of their dogs in the 
same,' v.23,— an explanation which, of coarse, 
mita well with David's time, bat hardly with 
the days of the Captivity. 

386. Huffbld's argaments, there- 
fore, to prove the later origin of this 
Psalm, are in onr judgment to be re- 
versed, as indicating nither its earlier 
composition. And we may now recur 
with more confidence to the usual sup- 
position, which connects it with the 
ramoval of the Ark in David's time to 
Mount Zion, — the occasion which, as 
HuPFBLD himself says, * most im- 
mediately presents itself,' and 'gives 
incontestably the best sense' for it, 
nay, * is thfr only one which suits ' cer- 
tain features of the Psalm. Not without 
ceason,. then, as it seems to us, Db 
Wettb * reckons this Psalm among the 
oldest relics of Hebrew Poetry, of the 
highest originality.' 

387. EwALix, who- supposes P8.1xviii 
to have been written 'at the dedication 
of the second Temple,' observes as 
follows : — 

' It bears alliihe marks of a song not flowing 
out of an instantaneous impulse and inspira- 
tion, but composed with design and much 
skill for a certain end' [the bringing up of 
the Ark?], p.297. 'It seems as if the poet 
had felt himself unequal to produce so lofty a 
song from his own resources ; for the most 
beautiful and forcible passages in it are, as it 
were, flowers picked from old songs, which 
we in part find elsewhere in the 0. T., and in 
part must suppose to have been once in ex- 
istence. The whole is rather compiled out 
of a niunber of striking passages of older 
songs, as a new work firmly put together ; 
and since many ancient passages are very 
abrupt, (as being known, perhaps, to the 
singers,) the explanation is often difficult. 
Where, however, we have the easily-recog- 
nised peculiar additions of the poet himself, 
there we see generally this later time plainly 
appear in the ideas, c.4,6,20,32, as well as in 
the language. So that whoever considers this 
double nature of the contents, and then the 
whole character of the Psalm, will not easily 
persuade himself that it dates from the time 
of the first dedication of the Temple under 
Solomon, or, generally, that it was composed 
earlier than the time when the second Temple 
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was built. In an historical point of view 
also it is worthy of note that in v. 28 only 
four lay-tribes are named as coming to the 
Tratiple, which in Solomon's time has no 
meaning. And we learn from this that al- 
ready, 511 B.C., not only Benjamin and Jndah, 
but also Zebnlon and Naphtali, that is, inhabi- 
tants of northern Palestine and Galilee, at- 
tended the Temple on Zion.' i).298. 

Aru, As to the latter point, the explanation, 
which we have given above (391, v.e) seems 
much more natural. But, with re^)ect to the 
laJter * ideas * and * language,' for which Ewald 
gives certain references, the following are the 
passages in question as translated by himself. 

(1) V.4, ' Sing unto Elohim, sing pndses to 
His Name ; 

Make a path for Him who travels through 
the desert. 

Named Jah, and rejoice before Him.' 

Here a reference is supposed to the later 
Isaiah, who writes :— 

xl.3, * Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, 

Hake— straight in the desert a highway for 
our God,' — 
where the Hebrew words for *path' and 
* highway ' come from the same root. 

Ivii.l4, * Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare ye 
the way ; 

Take up the stumbling-block out» of the 
way of my people.' 

Izii.lO, * Cast up, cast up, the highway. 

Gather up the stones, lift up a standard for 
the people.' 

But in these two passages the path is to be 
made for the people^ in the Psalm for EloKim. 
The expression seems to have been proverbial ; 
but, if copied at all, the later Isaiah may have 
copied from the Psalm. 

(ii) V.6, * Elohim brings again home the dis- 
peraed; 

The prisoners He sets free in gladness and 
wealth; 

The rebellious only abide in the waste.' 

Here again, a reference is supposed to — 
l8.1viii.7, 'And that thou bring home the 
poor that are cast out.' 

(iii) V.20, * Elohim is to us an Elohim for 
salvation ; 

And Jehovah Adonai has even from death 
a way of escape [for us].' 

(iv) v.32,33, * Te kingdomaof the earth, sing 
unto Elohim I 

Sing praises to Adonai I ' 

It is diflEloult to see what signs of a later 
date axe contained in these words. I have 
shown above (385,v.6) that the expressions in 
V.32 rather indicate the contrary. 

The only other additional argument whieh 
EwALD produces, to fix the composition of 
this Psalm in a late age, is that the expression 
first quoted from v.20, ' Jehovah Adonai has 
even a way of escape from death,' can only 
refer to the deliverance from the Captivity. 
But surely such a reference is neither neces- 
sary in this case, nor probable. 

388. Ewald translates t;.30,31,thu8: 

* Besfcrain the beast of the reeds(E. V. marg. ) , 

The host of bulls with the calves of the 
people* 

That hastens on with pieces of silver ; 



Scatter the people that delight in war ; 

That so nobles may come out of Egypt, 

And Cush (Ethiopia) in haste lift up his 
hands unto God.' 

And he observes, i>.304, 'The wild reed- 
beast {lion or tiger y that is, the great King), 
who with the host of bulls (mighty one:*, 
chiefs), and the calves (weaker forces) of the 
people, hastens through fear to bring homage 
in silver pieces, but, whilst he does this simply 
from fear, must first be punished and in- 
structed, is, perhaps, a description of the then 
existing warlike Persian kingdom, whose syn.- 
bol is the Euphrates and Tigris, rivers on 
whose reedy banks lions abound.' 

But it can scarcely be thought that this 
Psalmist, writing during the Captivity, was 
thinking of the vast Persian Empire being 
subjected in this way to the restored kingdom 
of Israel. If the * beast of the reeds ' is really 
the lion of the Euphrates and Tigris, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that David was 
thinking of the forces of the Assyrian Empire, 
to the borders of which his own dominions 
are supposed to have reached, since Solomon 
is said to have * had dominion over all on this 
side of the river (Euphrates),' lK.iv.24, and 
we do not read of his making the conquest of 
these regions himself ^ so that he must have 
inherited the sovereignty, such as it was, 
from his father David. In that case, *the 
troop of bulls ' might very well represent the 
Assyrian captains. But it is hardly conceiv- 
able that even David, in the height of his 
glory, should have thought of Assyria be- 
coming tributary to himself, or huirying in 
fear to bring silver-pieces to the Temple. 

Accordingly, Hupfeld draws attention to 
the fact, that the above translation disturbs 
comi^tetely the parallelism of the Hebrew 
poetry of the third and fourth lines, in which, 
in fact, there exists no parallelism of expres- 
sion at present. He understands, also, (with 
Om. and others), the * reed-beast' to be the 
crocodiley or, perhaps, the hippopotamus^ as 
the symbol of Egypt, and translates the two 
lines in question as follows : — 

* Subject to thyself the rapacious of silver ; 
Scatter the people that delight in war.' 

But V.31, as we have said, seems rather to 
imply that the princes of Egypt and Ethiopia 
would come with their presents to the Temple 
in & friendly way. However this may be, and 
whether the Egyptian or Assyrian king be 
meant by the 'reed-beast,' or, perhaps, the 
Syrian king of Zobah, Hadadezer, ' whom Da- 
vid smote, as he went to recover his border at 
the river Er^hrates,' 2S.viii.8, the reference 
is certainly quite as intelligible, if written 
in the days of David, as in the time of the 
Ca]*tivity, or rather, much more natural and 
inteUigible. 

In t>.9, the * plentiful rain ' seems to refer to 
the * manna,' which was ' rained from heaven ' 
upon them, E.xvi.4, Ps.lxxviii.24; and inv.KV, 
instead of 'Thy congregation hath dwelt 
therein,' with Hupfeld should be read, * Thy 
creatures (' the quails ') settled down among 
it (the host).' 

389. Henostenbebg makes the fol- 
lowing remarks : — 
Modem criticism has attacked also this 
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Psalm. Many, with Bwald at their head, 
would bring it down to a period after the 
Captivity ,--a mistake which may well fill the 
mind with astonishment ! The character of 
the language, and of the description, is suffi- 
cient to prove this. B&rTOUSR says, * From 
its archaic language, its imprearive descrip- 
tions, its fresh, powerful, tone of poetry, it 
belongs assuredly to the most remote age of 
Hebrew poetry ; ' and Hmno remarks, * Be- 
fore everything else thePsalm, to an attentivB 
reader, conveys the impression of the highest 
originality. . . The poem may be pronoanoed 
wi^ confidence to be as remarkable for its 
antiquity as for its originality.' The idea of 
EWALD, which he makes use of to counteract 
these considerations, vie. that the Psalm is 
made up of a series of splendid piwsages trom 
poems now lost, must be cfauraotoriBed as 
merely an arbitrary one, at least so long as 
not one single passage can be pointed out, as 
borrowed from any of tiiose pieces at present 
in our possession, which were composed after 
the time of David. 

But the reasons drawn from the mmtter* of 
faet^ referred to in the Psalm are much more 
decisive. Here it is of great importance to 
note that, v.27, Zabulon and Ki4;>htaU take 
part in the procession, next after Jndah and 
Benjamin. After the Captivity, some of the 
descendants of the ten Mbes Bdgfat be found 
united with Jndah ; but assuredly there could 
be no such thing as the distinct tribes of 
Zabulon and Naphtali with their ' princes.' 
During the whole period, when the two di- 
vided kingdoms existed in a state of juxta- 
position to each other, there oonkl have been 
no union between B^amin and Judah uid 
Zabulon and Naphtali ; and, even supposing 
that they were sometimes unUed^ by which 
Hrrzia would int^iiret ».27, yet, apart from 
the consideration that, next to Judah, Ej^rcum 
was the tribe that would have been named, and 
that the naming of the northern and southern 
tribes is equivalent to naming a part instead of 
the whole, especially when Ps.lx.7 is compared, 
— * Gilead is mine, Manassehis mine; EiMiraim 
also is the strength of mv head ; Judah is my 
Inw^ver,'— it is utterly impossible that these 
tribes could ever have marched m company as 
part of a triumphal procession to the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

We must, moreover, go higher than the di- 
vision of the kingdom, to the time of David, 
For under Solomon there was no such war 
and victory as the Psalm before us refers to. 
Farther, the epithets applied to Judah and Ben- 
jamin in «.27 can be explained only from the 
relations which existed in the time of David. 
The mention also of Egyjpt^ as representing 
the power of the heathen world, shows that 
the Pi*alm was composed before the rise of the 
great Asiatic minarchies, especially the Assy- 
rian [rather before their coming Into contact 
with Israel, for Semiramis reigned 1209 b.c.. 
16<) years before David came to the throne]. 
Israel, too, appears everywhere as a warlike 
and victorious nation , oomp. especially v. 21 -23 ; 
and an event such as that which, aoooriing to 
V. 18, formed the subject-matter of thePsalm, 
oould not have taken place subsequent to the 
Captivity. 

The reasons which have been urged against 



the Davidic authorship of the Psalm are viery 
trifling. By * temple^ is here meant, in the 
first instance, the holy tabernacle on Zion ; 
and the temple of Solomon is to be considered 
as its continuation. Comp. Ps.v.7,xlviii.9, 
lxv.4. That in v.80,81, there are no traces 
whatever of a hostile relation to Egypt, which 
did not exist in David's time, and that Egypt 
is named simply as representing the might of 
the World as separated from God, which it 
still did in David's time, and continued to do 
until the rise [or extension] of the great Assy- 
rian monarchy, is evident from the dream- 
stance Uiat Cndi, which never wu m a etate qf 
hottUvtfi to leraelt is named next after Egypt. 

390. "With reference to the strong 
Elohistic character of this Psalm, 
Hbnostbnbbbo observes, and this is 
all that he observes, iL/).339, — 

Instead of Jehovah, David uses Elohim ; and 
this name is the one which is generally used 
throughout the Psalm. Jehovah occurs only 
hricet V. 16,20, and Jah twice, «.4,18. The reason 
of this lies in the misose of the name Jeho- 
vah, which changed the namCf that wu iUeif 
the stronger, into the weaJterO) In such pas- 
sages Jehovah is tn Ae baek-grwind, and the 
simple &ohim is equivalent to Jehovah JSlohim; 
oomp. the Jah Elohim in v. 18 (!) 

391. We have now shown that in 
these three Psalms, which there is good 
reason for assigning, from the internal 
evidence of their contents, to the ear- 
lier part of David*s life, the Name 
' Jehovah * is either not used at all, or 
not used as the common, popular, 
familiar name for the Deity. 

Surely our own explanation of the 
phenomenon, which is too remarkable 
not to be noticed, is the most natural, 
and, indeed, as it seems to us, the only 
rational explanation of it 

392. We have next to consider whe- 
ther there are any Psalms, which are 
apparently to be asicribed to the same 
part of David's life, and which do con- 
tain the name Jehovah, employed freely 
as the common name for the Deity. 

Here, then, we are met by the two 
excepted cases to which reference has 
been already made in (860) viz, Ps. 
xxxiv and Fs.cxlii. 

393. Ps-xxxivis entitled 'A Psalm of 
David, when he changed his behaviour 
before Abimelech, who drove him away, 
and he departed.' Abimelech here 
stands, no doubt, for Achish : and this 
Psalm, supposing the title to be cor- 
rect, would have been written in the 
twenty-seventh year of David's life, and 
yet it contains Jehovah sixteen times, 
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and Elobim not once, — contrary to all 
our other experience. 

894. Upon this I remark as follows : — 

(i) As already oboerved, we cannot depend 
npon the Title in any case, nnless it be sap- 
ported by the contents of the Psalm. 

(ii) HBNOsrENBERO, who insists veiy 
strongly apon the general * correctness and 
originality of the Titles,' (see his note on Ps. 
XZX.1,) comments, however, in this case a» 
follows, note on P8.xxxiv.l :— 

*It is not, however, to be imagined that 
David composed the Psalm, when immediately 
threatened by danger. In opposition to any 
such idea we have the quiet tone which per- 
vades it ; whereas all the Psalms, which were 
immediatdy called forth by a particnlar occa- 
sion, are characterised by a great deal more of 
emotion. Besides which, we have the un- 
questionably predominant effort to draw con- 
solation and instmction for the Church from 
his own personal experience. Finally, we have 
the alfiuAeHoai arrangement^ which never 
occurs in thoee Psalms, which consist of an 
expression of feelings immediately called forth 
by a particular object, but always in those, in 
which the prevailing design is to edify others. 

The fact is, that David, when on 8«me oc- 
casion, in the subsequent part of his history, 
hi» mind became filled with lively emotions, 
arising from the recollections of his wonder- 
ful escape, in reference to which he even here 
says, * I will praise Jehovah at all Hmes, His 
praise shall be continually in my lips,' made it 
the gioondwork of a treasure of edifieation 
for the nse of the godly in all ages.' 

Hbnostenbebo has here admitted all 
that is necessary to confirm our view of 
the case, vi>. that this Psalm, if written 
by David at all, must hare been written 
at a later period — it may be a mttch 
lat«r period—of his life than the title 
would imply. 

395. But there seems no reason to 
believe that this Psalm was written 
with any reference at all to Danrid's 
escape jfrom Abimelech or Achish. 
There is nothing whatever in its con- 
tents to bear out such a supposition. 
As Hbkostbnbero says, so calm and 
artificial a Psalm could not possibly 
have been written at a moment of ex- 
treme peril. And David passed through 
so many dangers in the course of his 
life, that it is very unlikely, to say the 
least of it, that he would be still refer- 
ring back in later days to this particular 
occasion, as one of special peril and de- 
liverance, even if the Title would allow 
of such an explanation of its meaning, 
which, honestly interpreted, it certainly 
will not. 

396. The Title being thus shown to 



be inaccurate, we can only form con- 
jectures as to the authorship of this 
Psalm, from its actual contents; and 
these give us no reason for ascribing it 
to David at all. It may well be the 
thanksgiving of any pious writer of 
any age,— probably, however, of a man 
well advanced in years, since we read, 
v.ll,— 

' Come ye children, hearken unto me, I will 
teach you the fear of Jehovah,' — 

which would have hardly suited David 
at the age of twenty-seven, or for many 
years after. And we actually have a 
Psalm composed by David, accordine to 
its Title, on this very occasion, Ps3vi, 
and in a very different tone, — one of 
anguish and fear, quite suitable to it ; 
and in this we have, as we might ex- 
pect, Elohim nine times, Jehovah once, 

397. A^in Ps.cxlii is entitled 'Mas- 
chil of David, a prayer when he was in 
the cave;' and it contains Jehovah 
three times, Elohim not once. 

On this I remark : — 

(i) There is nothing whatever in the con- 
tents of this Psahn, which helps to fix it to 
this oocaefon. 

(ii) We have here also a Psalm composed 
by David « while in the cave,' Ps.lvii, and 
this, as we might expect, contains Slohim 
teven times, Jehovah not once. 

(iii) It is most unlikely that, <m the very 
tame oceanen^ David should have written two 
Psalms, in ene of which he never uses the 
word Jehovah, while in the other he never 
asesElohitn; 

(Iv) As we have good reason to suppose 
that in the- earlier part of his reign he did 
write Psalms without Jehovah, e.g.t Ps.lx. and 
P8.1xviii, we conclude, until other evidence is 
produced to the contrary, that the title of 
Ps.lvii is most likdy to be genuine, and that 
of Ps.cxlii fictitious. 

398. And so writes H&nostenbebo, 
the great defender of the genuineness 
of the Titles, iii.^.517. 

That the situation Indicated in the super- 
scription was not the proper occasion of the 
Psalm, but that David here only applies what 
be then experienced for the edification of 
others, appears not simply from the expression 
Sfaschils* an instruction,' in the front of the 
raperscription, out of which the following 
words, *when he was in the cave,' derive 
their more definite import, but still more 
from the fact, that the Psalm stands in close 
contact with the rest of the cycle ot which it 
forms a part. 

David sees in his desperate condition, * when 
he was in the cave,* a type of the future con- 
dition of his race and of the Church. His 
cave-refiections he sets before them as an in- 
struction. When it might come with them to 
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nn extremity, (this is the posture of affairs 
contemplated)— and such must come, for it 
cannot go otherwise with the son than with 
the father, they too must have their Saul 
to withstand)— they should stiU not despair, 
but pour out their complaint before the 
Lord. 

399. In short, the very circumstance, 
that these two Psalms contain the name 
Jehovah so often, to the absolute exclu- 
sion of Elohim, is surely a clear indica- 
tion that they cannot be ranked with 
the Psalms which we have been hitherto 
considering, and which were written at 
an earlier period of David's life. If 
written by David at all, of which there 
is no sign whatever, they must, we may 
conclude, have been written towards 
the close of his life, 

400. For it cannot be said that the 
peculiarity, which we have noticed in 
certain earlier Psalms of David, arose 
from some idiosyncrasy of his own 
mind, — so that, while his predecessors 
and contemporaries and successors used 
freely the name Jehovah, David him- 
self, for some reason, refrained from J 
using it as frequently as the name 
Elohim all his life long. At least, we 
shall find that certain Psalms, appa- 
rently composed by him, according to 
their contents, as well as their titles, 
towards the end of his life, exhibit a 
phenomenon the exact reverse of that 
which we have already observed, and 
are decidedly Jehovistic, so that some 
times the name Elohim does not even 
occur at all in them. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EEMAININO ELOHISTIC PSALMS. 

401. That the reader may have the 
whole case before him, we shall now 
give a table of the five books of Psalms, 
marking, as before, with an asterisk 
those Psalms which are ascribed by 
their Titles to David. We use, also, 
as before, the letters E. for Elohim, 
God, J. for Jehovah, LORD, and A. 
for Adonai, Lord: but we do not 
reckon any instances, where Elohim is 
evidently used for ' gods ' or * princes,' 
or where it is used in cases in which 
Jehovah could not have been used, as 
' my Elohim,* * thy Elohim,' &c., or 
where both Jehovah and Elohim are 
used together, as * Jehovah Elohim,' 



Jehovah my Elohim.' We hero take 
account only of those which show that 
the writers made choice of the name 
which they would use for the Deity. 
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402. We obtain the following results 
from the above Table : — 

(i) In Book I, almost all the Psalms 
of which are ascribed to David, the 
use of Jehovah is, in every instance^ 
very much more common than that of 
Elohim. The former occurs 265 times 
in the book ; the latter 27 times : that 
is, Jehovah occurs nearly ten times to 
Elohim once. 

(ii) In Book II, in every instance^ 
the reverse is the case; Elohim is very 

403. We may collect the above briefly into one view, as follows : — 

Book I • . contains . . Jehovah fen times to . Elohim once 

Book n Elohim six , , , Jehovah once, 

-Ra^^v ttt i Psalms of Asaph . . Elohim >?»« , • • Jehovah once, 

■«>*»^ ^^ 1 Other Psahna . . Jehovah three , . . Elohim once. 

BooklV Jehovah >|/{«m . . Elohim on«e. 

Book Y Jehovah thirty-three . Elohim once. 



much more comtiion than Jehovah. The 
former occurs, in the whole book, 178 
times, the latter, 30 times : that is^ 
Elohim occurs six times to Jehovah 
once. 

(iii) In the first eleven Psalms of 
Book III, which form together one 
small collection, being all entitled 
Psalms of Asaph, the use of Elohim 
also preponderates over that of Je- 
hovah, but not so decisively. The 
former occurs 48 times, the latter, 10 
times : that is, Elohim occurs Jive times 
to Jehovah once. 

In the remaining Psalms of Book III 
the reverse is the case: Jehovah occurs 
29 times, Elohim 9 times : that is, 
Jehovah occurs three times to Elohim 
once. 

(iv) In Book IV the use of Jehovah 
preponderates decidedly in every in- 
stance. It occurs altogether 103 times, 
Elohim 7 times : that is, Jehovah oc- 
curs more than Jlf teen times to Elohim 
once. 

(v) In Book V the same is the case, 
but much more remarkably, except in 
one instance, Ps.cviii. Omitting this 
Psalm, Jehovah occurs 262 times, 
Elohim 8 times : that is, Jehovah oc- 
curs thirty-three times to Elohim OTice, 



It is plain that the above results can- 
not be accidental. 

404. We have already seen that of 
the Psalms of Book II, all of which 
are so decidedly Elohistic, eighteen are 
ascribed to David, of which three, at 
least, were very probably written by 
him, or for him, and all may have been 
written by him, for anything that ap- 
pears to the contrary. The three in 
question appear to have been composed 
in the middle part of his life ; and 
others are assigned by their Titles, — 
perhaps with reason, — to a yet earlier 
time. It is possible also that all the 
Psalms of Book II may belong to the 
age of David. Let us now consider 
the eleven Elohistic Psalms of Asaph 
in Book HL 



405. We have already examined one 
* Psalm of Asaph,' Ps.l, and shown 
that it may, very probably, be referred 
to the age of David But expositors 
usually assimie that many Psalms of 
this 'Asaph' collection in Book lit 
were manifestly written during or after 
the Babylonish Captivity. Thus, says 
the note in Bagster^s Bible, Ps.lxxiv 
is 'evidently a lamentation over the 
Temple destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar,* 
and Ps.lxxvii is * allowed by the best 
judges to have been written during the 
Babylonian Captivity;* andPs.lxxix is 
'supposed, vidth much probability, to 
have been written on the destruction 
of the City and Temple of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar,' andPs.lxxx is 'ge- 
nerally supposed to laiwqft Xs^^tL-wcv^Xeak 
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during the Babylonian Captivity/ and 
as to P8.1xxxi, 'the most prob&ble 
opinion is that it was snng at the dedi- 
cation of the Second Temple/ 

406. We may demnr, however^ to 
the above conclusions with respect to 
some of the above Psalms. 

P8.1xxiv was probably written after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to which event tho 
expressions in v.8-7 seem very plainly to 
tefer— * The enemy hath done wickedly in tho 
Sanctuary/—* They have cast Are into Thy 
Sanctuary ; they have defiled the dwell iiig- 
place of Thy Name to the ground.' That 
these words cannot be referred to the destruc- 
tion of the Tabernacle at Shiloh appears fnim 
V.2, *thi8 M<nuU Zion^ wherein Thon bast 
dwdt.' 

So, too, Ps.lzzix must have been written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, as appefurs 
by tiie langoage of v.l-S, ' O God, the heathen 
are come into Thine irJierltanoe ; Thy holy 
Temple have they defiled ; they have laid Jtiu ^ 
aalem on heaps. The dead bodies of Thy stir- 
vants have they given to be meat unto thq 
fowls of the heaven, the flesh of Thy sAlnU! 
unto the beasts of the earth. Their blood hjLvo 
th^ shed like water round about JerusalfMiL ; 
and there was none to bury them.' Th«w 
words are quoted in lMaeCkViiJ7. 

On t^e other hand, Ps.lzzv contains no di8^ 
tinct signs of time, but may possibly have 
been written by David before he came to tbc 
throne, as some ezpzessionB seem to io4)ly , e.g.. 
«.2, * when I shall receive the Gongr^atloii. 
I shall judge uprightly,' v.lO, * All the ham;! 
of the widied also will I cut ait* 

Fs.lxxvi may also have been wzittei by Da^ 
vid. The phrases in v.l, * His name is grtzat 
in Israel,' and «.6, * O (}ed of Jacob,* seem to 
imply a time when the people was undivided ; 
while the language in v.l, * Ib Judah is Go*} 
known,' and in v.2, * In Salem also is His Ta- 
bernacle, and His dwelling-place in Zt«n,' frhviv 
that it could not have been written b^ort the 
time of Davids Lastly, the martial tone of 
T.9,5,6,12, restricts it to htB days, rather thiui 
Solomon's. 

407. As some of the above are pri- 
vate Psalms, written, it would sepm, 
by some royal personage, and writtf ti 
certainly at a very different age from 
others of this collection, which refer ta 
the Captivity, it would rather appear 
that this set is called * The Psalms of 
Asaph,' because the collection belonged 
to the Asaph family, though some of 
them may have been written by their 
ancestor Asaph, who lived in the djija 
of David. We find here, however, in 
this Asaph collection, some very htf 
Psalms, in which the same phenomenon 
occurs as in those Psalms of David 
which we have just been considering, 

a preponderance of the namo 



Elohim, though not in the same de* 
gree. 

408. This accords also with the fact 
that, in the book of Ezra we have 
Elohim 97 times, Jehovah 37 times, 
and in that of Nehemiah, Elohim 74 
times, Jehovah 17 times, — contrary to 
all the data of the other historical 
books. It would almost seem as i^ 
after their long sojourn as captives in 
a strange lan^ when Israel no longer 
existed as a nation, they had begun to 
discontinue the use of the national 
Name for the Divine Being. However 
this mav be, we find the later Prc^hets 
using the word freely again, — S^gai 
( J.35,E.3), Zechariah( J.132,E.12), Ma- 
lachi (J.47,E.8). At a etill later date, 
superstitious scruples prevailed so far, 
as to prevent the name Jehovah from 
being used at aU. It is not found in 
the whole book of Ecdesiastes, and 
only in on» chapter of Daniel, Gh]E^.ix. 

409: There are some critics who as- 
sign many of the Psalms to the age <^ 
the Maccabees. But) at present, we see 
no sufficient reason for believing that 
any of these Psalms of Asaph, op any 
others i» the whole book of Psalms, 
are later than the time of Nehemiah, 
who probably first edited them in their 
present form, in accordance with the 
statement in 2Macc.ii.l3, that he, — 

* Founding a library, gatl^^red together the 
acts of the Kings, and of the Prophets, and of 
Bavid, kOk* 

410. It is remarkable that not one of 
the Psalms is ascribed to one of the 
great Prophets, as Samuel, Isaiah, or 
Jeremiah, the latter of whom must 
surely have written many in his time, 
which are very probably preserved in 
the collection, though not assigned to 
him by name. Thus, Ps.zzxi may be 
one of Jeremiah's, as appears from the 
following resemblances : — 

(i) V.13, Magor misMbib = * fear on every 
side,' at in Jer.vi.26, zx.8,4,10, xlvi.6, xlix. 
29, Lam.ii.22,— not0A«r« else in the BiNe ; 

(ii) V.18, *I have heard the slander of 
many : fear is on every side,' as in Jer.xx,10 ; 

(ill) v.1,17, 'I shaU not be ashamed,' as in 
Jer.3cvii.l8 ; 

(iv) t>.2, * Bow down the ear,' as in Jer. 
vii.24,26,zi.8pcvii.28,zxv.4, zxziv.l4, xzzv.16, 
xliv.6 ; 

(v) V.5, < Jehovah, God of Truth,' at in 
Jer.x,10, nowhere else in the Bible ; 

(vi) D.IO, * Grief,' the same Heb. word cm 
in Jer.viii.l8,zz.l8, zxzi.l8,zlv.8 ; 
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(vii) v.lO, ' Sighing,' the same Heb. word 
as in Jer.zly.8, Lam.i.22 ; 

(viii) v.lO, * My strength faileth me/ m in 
Lam.i.U; 

(ix) V.12, * Like a broken vessel/ as in Jer. 
zxii.284L84 ; 

(x) 9.22, * Supplications/ the same Heb. 
WOTd as m Jer.iii.21, zxzi.9. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THB JBH0TI8TIC PSALMS CONSIDERED. 

411. Wb haye seen that all the 
Psalms in Book II, together with the 
eleven Psalms of Asaph in Book III, 
are decidedly Elohistic. All the re- 
maining Psalms appear to be Jehovistic 
with one single exception, Ps.cviii 
(R6,J.l). But this is evidently com- 
pounded of parts of the two Elohistic 
Psahns, Ivii and Ix, with one or two 
slight variations, the most noticeable 
being that Adonai, in P8.1vii.9, is 
chaj^^ to Jehovah in Ps.eviii.3, that 
is, in the later edition, since, of course, 
the two complete Psalms existed be- 
fore — probably hngf before — the com- 
posite Psalm was constructed. 

412. Of the Jehovistic Psalms, fifiy- 
five are ascribed to David ; and it will 
be found, on reference to the Table in 
(401X that in these the name Jehovah 
occurs ten times to Elohim once, while 
in thirty-eight of them Elohim does 
not occur at all, as the distinctive 
Name, employed by choice for the Deity. 

Now, as tidready observed, it is in- 
credible, according to the ordinary laws 
of the human mind, that David should, 
in the wry same part of his life, have', 
written a number of Psalms with 
JBUohim occurring on the average- «u:: 
times to Jehovah once, in sev^al of 
which Jehovah does not occur at all, 
and another number of Psalms, in 
which Jehovah occurs on the average 
ten times to Elohim once, and in very 
many of which Elohim does not occur 
at ail. Allowing that in either set 
there may be many Psalms, which have 
been incorrectly ascribed to David, the 
argument hol<Js good with regard to 
the remainder. As some Elohistic 
Psalms at all events — ^Ps.lxandPs.bLviii 
— ^were very probably written by David 
in the earlier and middle parts of his life, 
we may reasonably conclude that, if any 
of these Jehovistic Psalms really belong 



to him, they can only have been writ- 
ten in the last part of his life, when, ac-» 
cording to our view, the name Jehovah 
had become more familiar to himself, 
and better known to the people. 

413. Accordingly, as far as we can 
depend upon the Titles, supported by 
the consideration of the contents, we 
find this to be the case. The following 
four Psalms are ascribed by their Titles 
to the latter part of David's life. 

(i) Ps.iii (J.63.1) when David 'fled from 
Absalom/ in the s^-third year of his life. 
Hekostenbero, however, agrees with Lu- 
ther in considering, that, from the artificial 
construction of this Psalm, it most have been 
written at even a later date than the event to 
which it is supposed to refer. It speaks in 
vA of 'Jehovah's holy hill,' which points 
either to the Tabernacle or the Temple on 
Mount Zion, and, therefore, does not fix the 
Psalm to David's time. 

(ii) P8.vii ( J.6,E.4), ' concerning the words 
of Cush the Benjamite,' whom Lutheb and 
others identify with Bhimei, the son of Gera, 
the Benjamite, who insulted David on the 
same occasion, 2S.xvi.7,8, and whom David 
charged his son Solomon * not to hold guUt- 
less,' but to ' bring down his hoar hair to the 
grave^with blood,' lK.ii.8,9. Hbngstbnbero, 
while 'he agrees with Lxttheb, and with most 
Jewish expositors, in regarding the word 
Cush as being not a proper name, but an epi- 
thet, * Ethiopian,' used metaphorically of a 
* man of a black heart,' understands it, how- 
ever, of some unknown calumniator of David 
in the .time of Saul. There is nothing in the 
Psalm itself to decide the question. 

(iii> Ps.xviii (J,15,E.4), when ' David was 
deUvered from sdl his enemies and from the 
hand of Saul.'. 

The last words of this title might seem to 
point to an earlier period, when he had only 
been recently delivered from Saul's hand. 

I copy, however, oni^his point the following 
note of Henostekbero^*-- 

'We are told inuthe superscription that 
David sang.this Psalm, after that Jehovah 
had delivered him from all his enemies. The 
Psalm is thus designated, not as having arisen 
from some special occasion, but as a general 
song of praise, for all the grace and the assis- 
tance, which he had received from Ck>d all his 
life long, as a.ccdlection of the thanksgivings 
which David had uttered from time to time 
on particular oocasions,--a great Hallelujah, 
with which he retired from the theatre of life. 
In 2S.xxii this Psalm is expressly connected 
with the end of David's life, inmiediately be- 
fore his ' last words,' which are presently after 
given in chap.xxiii. With this design the 
mattCT of the Psalm entirdy agrees. In it 
the Psalmist thanks Gk)d, not for any single 
deliverance, but having throughout hetore his 
eyes a great whole of gracious administra- 
tions, an entire life rich with experience of 
the loving-kindness of Qod.' 

Thus this Psalm also, if written by David 
at all, was written at the close of his life. 

(iv) Psjcxx (J.8,K0) vraa <»mvwRft.^ 
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according to the Titlo, * for the dedication of 
the House of David.' This Title also might 
seem to point to the time, when David erected 
the Tabernacle on Mount Zion, and brought 
up the Ark to Jerusalem, in the fortieth year 
of his life. But on this point again Hsno- 
STEXBERO observes: 

* The House, clearly, la the House of God, 
the Temple. And the Title indicates that this 
Psalm was sung at the dedication by David of 
the site of the future Temple, as recorded in 
2S.xxiv and ICh.xxi.' 

He then supports his statement by reference 
to the contents of the Psalm, which, certainly 
do not at all correspond with the circum- 
stances under which David's Tabernacle was 
consecrated, but agree with the history in 
the above two. passages. And he quotes with 
reference to the site in question, lCh.xxil.l, — 
* Then David said, This is the House of Jehovah 
EJohim, and this is the Altar for the bumt- 
oflfering for Israel.' Thus, according to Heno- 
8TENBERO, this Psalm also was written in the 
sixty-eighth year of David's life. 

414. The above are all the Jehovistic 
Psalms, ascribed to David, .whose Titles 
mark the time of their composition, 
except Ps.cxlii, the title of which we 
have shown to he erroneous (397). As 
before observed, it cannot be regarded 
as by any means certain theX the above 
Titles are correct, or that all or awy of 
the above Psalms are really David's. 
It is possible that some of them are. 
Still some doubts as to ani/ of the Jeho- 
vistic Psalms being David's, is caused 
by the fact, that the ' last words ' of 
David, as given in 2S.xxiii.l-7, which 
have all the appearance of being genuine 
and which, in tone and character, are 
very like those Elohistic Psalms, which 
we know to be his, are also Elohistic, 
containing 'Elohim four times ;and Je- 
hovah once. 

415. But, as far as these Titles are of 
any value, as far as their statements 
are confirmed by any internal evidences 
from their contents, they help us to 
maintain the ground already 'taken. 
They show that all the Psalms in 
question, and, therefore, we may justly 
infer, in the absence of plain proof -to 
the contrary, any other decidedly Je/io- 
vistic Psalms, which may really belong 
to David, whether ascribed to him or 
not, were written, not in the earlier or 
middle part of his life, when his com- 
positions, as we have seen, were de- 
cidedly Elohistic, but towards the 
close of it. 

416. In the larger edition, we have 



examined carefully in detail all the 
Psalms of Books I,II1,IV,V, whether 
ascribed to David or not, which ex- 
hibit in their contents any indications 
of the times at which they were com- 
posed. The result of our examinatioa 
is that there is not a single Jehovistic 
Psalm, which there is any reasonable 
ground for assigning to the earlier part 
of David's life. There is no evidence 
— such as that which seems to mark 
Ps.lx and Ps.lxviii as really David's-^ 
which enables us to say with any ap- 
proach to certainty, that any decidedly 
Jehovistic Psalm was written by David 
at aU. 

417. But, even admitting many Jeho- 
-vistic Psalms to be David's on the very 
uncertain warrant of their Titles only, 
yet all of these may be assigned, and 
some of them must be assigned, to the 
later part of his reign, at the time of 
the rebellion of Absalom, in the sixty^ 
third year of his life, or at a time stall 
later. On the other hand, we have had 
before us strong, and, as it seems to us, 
conclusive, -evidence, that in the earlier 
and middle part& of his life he wrote 
certainly »o?we. Psalms — and if so, then, 
perhaps, many — ^which -are decidedly 
Elohistic. 

418. Hence, whether such Jehovistic 
Psalms were composed by David or not, 
it is certain that, if David wrote those 
earlier Psalms, e.g. Ps.lxviii (E.27,J.3, 
A. 7), he could not have had such an 
idea of the sacredness of the Name Je- 
hovah, and of the param©unt privilege 
and duty of using it in obedience to 
-the Divine command, as the Pentateuch, 
upon the traditionary view of its his- 
torical character, would lead us to ex- 
pect, — at all events, in the case of a 
man so pious and well-trained as David, 
and one who had been from his youth 
up in closest intimacy with the Prophet 
Samuel. It seems absolutely impos- 
sible that, while almost all other per- 
sons, as tlie 'history teaches, — Eli, IS. 
ii.24,25, and Samuel, iS.xii, and Jona- 
than, IS.xx. 12-23 — more common per- 
sons also, as Naomi and Kuth, K.i, Boaz 
and his reapers, R.ii.4, Hannah, IS. 
ii.1-10, Abigail, lS.xxv.26-31,— nay, 
even the heathen Philistines, lS.vi.2,8, 
xxix.6, — were using freely the sacred 
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Name of Jehoyah, yet David himself 
used it 80 sparingly that in several of 
his Psalms it appears not at all. 

419. It is true, the history puts the 
name* in David's month much more 
frequently than Elohim, lS.xxiv.6,10, 
12, 16(J.8,E.0), xxvi.9-24(J.16,E.0)~- 
that is to say, the history represents 
David as using constantly the name 
Jehovah, and scarcely the name Elohim 
at all, at the very time when he was 
hiding in the wilderness, and writing, 
apparently, Psalm after Psalm, in which 
Mohim occurs continually, and Jehovah 
scarcely at all. Nay, the history makes 
the Philistine king Achish swear 
familiarly by Jehovah, lS.xxix.6, 
'Surely, as Jehovah liveth, thou 
hast been upright.' 

420. But this can only be regarded 
as one sign, among others, that the 
history in the Books of Samuel was 
composed at a later date, when the 
name Jehovah was undoubtedly in 
common use, and was, therefore, put 
by the writer in the moutii of every 
one. David's own Psalms are, surely, 
the best possible proof of the actual 
state of things at the time when he 
lived. And the simple fact that David 
wrote one such Psalm as Ps.lx or 
Ps.lxviii, in the earlier part of his life, 
would be enough to establish the point 
now in question, provided ti^it no 
Psalm could be produced of opposite 
character^that is, no decidedly Jeho- 
vistic Psalm — which contains strong 
internal evidence of having been written 
by David in the same part of his life. 
I have looked for such a Psalm in vain. 

421. And let it be observed once 
more that the argument would hold 
good with respect to any of the Psalms 
in Book II, which bear distinct signs 
of an early date, even if they had not 
been written by David. There are 
those Psalms; and they are, as it ap- 
pears to me, undeniably early Psalms, 
— that is to say, such a Psalm as Ps.lx 
must, as I coiiclude from its internal 
character, have been written in David's 
time. For this was the only time that 
can be thought of, in the history of 
the Hebrew monarchy, when it could 
be said that Crilead and Manasseh, 
Ephraim and Judah, were all under 



one sway, except the time of Solomon ; 
and the references to Moab, Edom, and 
PhUistia, in v. 8, as well as the whole 
tone of the Psalm, do not agree with 
the age of Solomon, but do with the 
age of David. 

422. This Psalm, then, viz, Ps.lx, and 
the others of a similar kind, must^ it 
would seem, have been written by some 
pious person or persons of those days, 
whether David or not And all those, 
who maintain the traditionary view, 
will, I imagine, heartily agree in this. 
But then the writer, or writers, of these 
Psalms, it is plain; could not have been 
in Uie habit, at that time, of using 
familiarly the name Jehovah. It could 
not, therefore, have been commonly 
employed in the devotions of pious 
men in those days. And, if so, it 
could not have been freely in use he- 
fore those days ; and, above all, it could 
not have been known and recognised by 
these pious men, as the Name which 
Almighty Grod Himself had revealed to 
Moses, and had specially sanctioned ar 
the Name, by which He would be 
hereafter known in Israel, saying, — 

' This is My Name for ever, and this is My 
memorial unto all generations.' E.iii.15. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THB JEHOVISTIC KAHES IK THE BOOK 
OF JUDGES. 

423; The inference from the above 
seems to be plain, in complete accord- 
ance with our previous supposition, viz. 
that the word, Jehovah, had been but 
newly formed, or, at least, newly 
adopted and introduced, by some, great, 
wise, and patriotic master-mind — very 
probably Samuel's — at the time when 
David came to the throne, with the 
special purpose, probably, of conso- 
lidating and maintaining the civil 
and religious unity of the Hebrew 
tribes, under the new experiment of 
the kingdom. As the facts, which we 
have been here considering, so far from 
being in any way at variance with the 
conclusion, to which we had already 
come on other clear grounds, as to the 
unhistorical character of the Mosaic 
narrative, are, on the contrary, quite 
in accordance with it, we cannot^ aa 
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before said, suppose that the Name 
JehoTah really originated in the way 
described in E.iii and E.tL Yet, we 
repeat, it must have been introduced at 
some period or other of the history of 
the Hebrew tribes, as the word Un- 
kulunkulu must have come into use in 
some intelligible and natural manner, 
if we only knew the story of it, among 
the Zulus, or as the word uDio is now 
being introduced among them. 

.424. And this view seems to be con- 
firmed, when we examine the names 
mentioned in the historical books, 
which follow the Pentateuch. "We 
have already seen (299) that not only 
the Elohist, but even the Jehovist 
has abstained from introducing names 
compoimded with Jehovah in the 
course of the Mosaic story. They 
occur only in two cases, Joshua and 
Jochebed. Moses himself is described 
as making the change of Hoshea to 
Jehoshua in a very marked manner, 
N.xii.l6; and Jochebed, as we have 
seen some reason to believe (302), is, 
most probably, a later interpolation. 

425. The stories in the Book of 
Judges are, apparently, founded. upon 
some real traditions ; and, though in 
some places they are evidently ex- 
aggerated, and in others they have 
assumed a legendary form, and the 
chronology, throughout, is the despair 
of the 'reconciling* school of theo- 
logians, yet the heroes, whose exploits 
are there described, seem to have been 
real characters, and their names, in 
most cases, may be supposed to be 
genuine. In this book, we have 
Othni«/, i.l3, and Penu«Z, viii.8, (the 
name of a place), and in R.i.2 we 
have JSZimelech ; but among all the nu- 
merous Judges and their fathers we 
find no other names compounded with 
Elohim. 

426. There are, however, fov/r names 
in the book of Judges, which may be 
supposed to be compounded with 
Jehovah, viz. i/oash, vi.ll, the father, 
and i/otham, ix.5, the son, of Gideon, 
Micah, xvii.l, and eTbnathan, xviii.30. 

Thus Micab is by some considered to be an 
abridged form of Micaiah, 'Who is like Je- 
hovah ? ' while by others it is distinguished 
from the latter name, and explained to mean, 
* poor,' or • smitten,' or * who is here ? ' 



This last is the explanation of the name in 
Bishop Pabksr's Bible, where also the mean- 
ing of Jotham is said to be ' perfect,' but that 
of Joash *fire of Jehovah.' Any Hebrew 
scholar, however, will know that the name 
' Joash ' fnay be formed precisely in the same 
way as ' Jotham,' or as ' JoBeph/ without any 
reference to the name Jehovah. 

427. Hence it must be considered 
doubtftil, whether the first three of the 
above four names are really com- 
pounded with Jehovah at all, — so 
doubtful, that no stress can be laid 
upon them in argument against such 
positive facts as have been already 
produced. But the fourth, Jonathan = 
* Jehovah gives,' does certainly contain 
the name Jehovah ; and we must ex- 
amine how far -our theory is affected 
by this fact 

428. If we could be reasonably cer- 
tain that this was a bond fide historical 
name, and that a man, called Jonathan, 
was actually 'Priest to the tribe of 
Dan,* Ju.xviii.30, before the time of 
Samuel, it would follow, of course, that 
the name Jehovah was not first intro* 
dticed by Samuel. But then we are 
met by the fact that this is the only 
name in the whole history of the 
Judges, with respect to which it can be 
confidently maintained that it is com- 
pounded with Jehovah. If we joined 
with it the three doubtful names above 
discussed, we should still be confronted 
with tMfe fact that, among the multitude 
of names of persons and places, in Num- 
bers, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, many of 
them compounded with the Divine 
Name, we find no trace of other names of 
this kind, save Joshua and Jochebed ; 
whereas, according to the Jehovist, the 
name Jehovah had been used freely 
from the first, and, according to another' 
part of the story, even if it first came 
into use at the time of the Exodus, 
yet Moses himself had already set the 
example of compounding names with it, 
by changing Hoshea to Joshua^ Let 
us, therefore, consider somewhat more 
closely this case of * Jonathan.* 

429. Now, first, it must be observed 
that this name does not occur in the 
'Book of Judges,' properly so called, 
but only in one of the two episodic 
narratives, which are attached to the 
end of it, xvii-xxi,— appendices, as it 
were, to the Book itself, and very poa* 
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sibly, therefore, not written by the 
same hand as that which composed the 
main x>ortion of the principckl story. 
At all events, we have, in these two 
episodes, distinct marks of the time at 
whieh ttkBj were written, a time later, 
at all events, than the days of Saul's 
entering on tiie kingdom. This is im- 
plied by the expression in xvii.6, — 

*In ihoee days there was no Ung in Israel ; 
but everymandid thatwhich was right in his 
own eyoa,*— 

whichis repeated inxviii.1, ziz.l,xxi.25 ; 
and more especially by the statement in 
xviii.30,dl, that,— 

* Jonathan, the son of Oershom, the son of 
Hanaaseh, he and his son were priests to the 
tribe of Dan, untU Ae da^ of the CapHvitg of 
Uu Umd, And they set ap Hicah's graven 
image, whitdi he had made, aU 4he time that 
the Hmue qf 09d wu in Shiloh.* 

430. The* Captivity 'here mentioned 
is supposed by some to refer to the time 
when the Ajk was taken captive in 
Eli's days, after which calamity the 
House of God ceased to be any longer 
at Shiloh. Even according to this view, 
this stoiy must have been written qfter^ 
and the language seems to imply, some 
time c^ter^ £at event, and in days when 
there woe a kins ruling in Israel, and 
comparative order under his govern- 
ment. In other words, it may have 
been written in the latter c[ays of 
Samuel, and, in that case, it would 
probably be one of the productions of 
his historical school; but it was cer^ 
taioly not composed at an earlier age. 

431. I^ then, we adopt the aWe 
supposition as to the date of the com- 
position of this narrative, the name 
Jehovah had, according to our view, 
long been publi^ed, and had been, in 
fact, abeady introduced into the names 
of Samuel's own two sons, c7oel and 
Abi/oA, as well as in some other names, 
as AhtoA, ZeruiaA, &c., of which we 
shaU speak presently. It is quite 
posvibUj then, in accordance with our 
view, that a writer of this age might 
have introdticed such a name as the 
above, compounded with Jehovah, sup- 
poainff that it is not a bond fide his- 
torical name, the name of a person 
who actually lived in an earlier age 
than that of SamueL 

432. But ia this account of ' Jona- 



than to be relied on as historically 
true ? We have hitherto taken it for 
granted that the above interpretation 
of the words * captivity of the land,* is, 
perhaps the true one. But the ex- 
pression is a strange one to be used of 
the * capture of the Ark^ as there is no 
indication that the land was taken 
captive at that time. If even the cen' 
tral part about Shiloh was overrun for 
a time by the Philistme armies, it 
seems very unlikely that the invasion 
should have reached the extreme 
northern comer, or that even, if it did, 
it should have had any effect in stop- 
ping the idolatries of the tribe of 

433. Hence it seems much more na- 
tural to infterpret the words in their 
plain and obvious meaning with refer- 
ence to the * Captivity of the land* of 
Isra^ in the time of Pekah, 2E.xv.29, 
when Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, 
took captive 'all Oilead and Galilee, 
and all the land of Naphtali,' (the dis- 
trict in which the town of Dan was 
situated, and that part of the tribe of 
Ban with which we are here con- 
cerned,) more than three centuries and 
a half aiter the capture of the Ark and 
the death of Eli. And so say several 
eminent critics, who, however, refer 
the expression rather to a still later 
date, that of the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes by Shalmaneser. In either case 
it would follow that this statement in 
Ju.xviii.30 is a very much later interpo- 
lation in the original story. 

434. And that t;.30 is an interpo- 
lation seems to be indicated by the 
manner in which it is introduced. The 
original writer would hardly have re- 
peated himself in this way in two con- 
secutive verses, — 

' and the children of Dan set up for thenuelvet 
the graven imagey v.80, 
'and they $et ttp for themselves the graven 
image, which Micah had made,' v.81. 

It will be observed also that in v.ZO 
the Levite, whom the Danites had en- 
gaged as priest) and of whom the stoiy 
has been speaking -all along, suddenly 
disappears, and without any word 
of explanation, Jonathan, the son of 
Gershom, the son of Manasseh, (or of 
JMoses, as in the mar^Uf) abruptly 
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takes his place. It may be said that 
this Jonathan, if he really was, as the 
margin has it, a descendant of Moses, 
must have been a Levite, and may 
have been the Levite of lie story in 
Ju.xvii,xviii. But» if so, it is very 
strange that he should never have 
been named before, but have been 
merely introduced as — 

* A young man out of Bethlehem- Judah, of 
the family of Judah, who was a Levite,' zvii.7. 

435. It would seem then that some 
later writer, living after the 'Captivity' 
of the kingdom of Israel, meant to 
convey some information as to the 
family of priests, who had long con- 
ducted the idolatrous worship of the 
tribe of Dan, from time immemorial 
down to the period of the Captivity. It 
can hardly be believed, however, that 
from the time of the Judges, down to 
that of the Captivity, for four centuries 
at least, one family of priests continued 
to officiate at Dan, or that the genea- 
logy of these idolatrous priests could 
be traced up with certainty to so dis- 
tant a parentage, far back into the 
rude times of the Judges, by one who 
wrote nearly a century after the ex- 
tinction of their office. 

436. It is quite possible, however, 
that in some later age, as e^. in the 
time of Jeroboam, — who *made two 
calves of gold,' and 'set the one in 
Bethel, and the other put he in Dan,* 
iK.xii. 28,29, and who, therefore, evi- 
dently remodelled, at all events, the 
idolatrous worship at Dan,, — such a 
priest as Jonathan may really have 
been stationed at Dan, and hia family 
may have retained the priesthood till 
the last. The interpolator may have 
been aware of the fact that they traced 
back their office to such a distant 
time, 250 yeara before the * Captivity 
of the land'; and he may have in- 
serted this verse as a record of the 
circumstance, connecting this latter 
priesthood with the story of the first 
establishment of idolatrous worship 
at Dan. In the age of Jeroboam, of 
course, there is no reason why the 
name of the priest at Dan should not 
have been Jonathan. 

437. The original writer seems to have 
meant to say in t;.31 that the Danites 



continued idolaters all along, neglecting 
the worship of the central sanctuary, 
while other Israelites frequented the 
'House of Grod in Shiloh.' He does 
not say that the children of Dan ceased 
to be idolaters, when that * House of 
God ' was destroyed. Nor, in fact^ is 
there any reason to suppose that they 
did abandon their idolatrous practices, 
or that they were at all likely to have 
been affected by that event, as they 
lived far away from this central sanc- 
tuary, and seem to have had no con- 
nection whatever with it. 

438. Upon the whole, then, we con- 
clude that there is no single instance 
in the authentic history, from the time 
of Moses downwards to that of Samuel, 
which can be appealed to, as distinctly 
showing that the name Jehovah was 
used in the formation of proper names 
in those days, — except, as before, the 
cases of Joshua and Jochebed. And 
yet, according to the Jehovist, the one 
name was, from the very first, as com- 
monly in use as the other; and, ac- 
cording to the Chronicler, names com- 
pounded with Jehovah, were common 
from the age of Jacob downwards, and 
were even given to converts from 
heathenism, as in the case of Bithi;'aA, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, lCh.iv.l8. 

439. Even if Samuel, or the Elohist, 
whoever he may have been, did not him- 
self introduce this Name, yet there must 
have been some reason for the earnest- 
ness with which he evidently seeks to 
commend it to his people by means of 
the solemn story of its introduction in 
E.vi. It may have been already in use, 
— introduced, perhaps, first in the time 
of Moses, — ^but not very commonly em- 
ployed, as the entire absence, or, in any 
case, the extrerfie paucity, of names com- 
pounded with it undoubtedly proves ; 
and the Elohist may have done his 
best in this way to make it a house- 
hold word in Israel. My own con- 
viction, however, from the accumulated 
evidence of various kinds before us, is 
that Samubl was the first to introduce 
the Name, perhaps from some Egyptian 
or, more probably, Phoenician source. 

440. In Ju.v, however, which con- 
tains the Song of Deborah, we have 
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fome phenomena which require at- 
tentive consideration. 
* Jehovah, when Thou wentest out of Seir, 
When Thou marchedst out of the field of 
^om, 
The earth trembled,and the heavens dropped, 
Tlie clouds also dropped water : 
The mountains melted from before Jehovah, 
That Sinai from before Jehovah, the God of 
Israel.' r.4,5. 

441. Here we have a plain reference 
tothe«^o7^, at all events, of the Exodus 
and the giving of the Law under Sinai, 
if not to the actual record of that story, 
which is now in our hands. And in 
this passage, as well as throughout 
the song, the word Jehovah is familiarly 
used. It is important, therefore, to 
determine, if we can, in what age this 
Song was really written. It professes, 
of course, to be the Song actually 
uttered by * Deborah and Barak ; ' 
though the very fact^ that the two are 
joined together in singing it, rather 
militates against the notion of its 
genuineness, and seems to indicate, at 
all events, that it is an artistic com- 
'position^ and not the unpremeditated 
effusion of th& moment of triumph.. 

442. And, certainly, there are parts 
of the Song, which appear, at first sights 
to imply that it was composed at a very 
early date, perhaps in the age to which 
its contents refer, and not later, al: all 
events, than the days of Samuel. 

(1) Judah is not mentioned at all, which 
seems to correspond to a time before David's 
accession to the throne,— before even the 
80,000 men of Judah followed the standard of 
Saul, lS.xi.8. 

(ii) Levi is not named, nor is there any 
xeference whatever, throughout the Song, to> 
the Priesthood or the Sanctuary. 

This also corresponds to a time, earlier than 
the days of David, in whose reign the Levites, 
jtfter the bringing up of the Ark, were called 
into greats activity, and into a more promi- 
nent position, than they appear-to have oc- 
cupied during the time of the Judges, — the 
LeviteSf as a body, being never once mentioned 
throughout the whole book of Judges. - 

(iii) The expression in v. 10, * Ye that ride 
on white asses,' suits the same early time; 
but then, as such asses or mules were used: 
by chief persons, lS.xxv.20,2S.xvi.2,xvii.23, 
xix.26,2S.xiii.29,lK.i.33,38,44, down even to 
the time of Solomon, this argument cannot 
be n^arded as 9. proof of the great antiquity 
of the Song. 

443. On the other hand, we must 
observe — 

(i) The song is thoroughly Jehovistic as re- 
gards the use of the Divine Name (E.2,J.13) : 
and it is inconceivable that, if the word Jeho- 



vah was used so freely at that time, David 
should have used it so sparingly, as we have 
seen he did, till, at least, a late period of his 
life. 

(ii) The language in V.8,* Was there a shield 
or spear seen among forty thousand in Israel ?' 
seems to refer to the early times of Saul and 
Samuel, lS.xiii.19-22. 

(iii) Some expressions of the story are iden- 
tieal with those of Ps.lxviii, as is exhibited 
below by the italics of the English version. 

Ju.v. 
t>.3, To Jehovah I will sing^ I will sing praise 

to Jehovah. 
V.4, Jehovah, in Thy going otU from Seir, 

Jn thy marching from the field of Edom, 

The earth trembled, the heavens also dropped. 

The clouds also dropped water. 
V.5, B^ore Jehovah the mountains melted, 

That Sinai before Jehovah, the Elohim of 
Israel. 

Ps.lxviii. 
V.4, Sing to Elohim, sing praise to His Name. 
t?.7, Elohim, in Thy going out before Thy 
people, 

7a Thy marching in the wilderness, 
«.8, The earth tremble, the heavens too dropped, 

Before Elohftn, 

That Sinai b^ore Elohim, the Elohim of 
Israel. 
Compare, -also, * Lead thy captivity captive f* 
«.12, with * Thou hast led captivity captive' 
Ps.lxviii.l8. 

' 444. From the above it seems to 
be certain that either the Psalmist 
was acquainted with the Song of 
Deborah, and borrowed expressions 
from- it, or that the writer of that 
song drew his ideas from the Psalms 
of David. Which, then, of these two 
poems was first written ? 

"We reply, without hesitation, the 
Psalm. For it is far more probable 
that a later writer may have changed 
Elohim into Jehovah, than that the 
Psalmist — as we believe, David — should 
have changed Jehovah, the covenant- 
name of the Gk>d of Israel, into Elohim : 
more especially in the last clause, in 
which he has actually written ' before 
Elohim, tiie Elohim of Israel,' where 
the other, has * before Jehovah, the 
Elohim of Israel.* 

445. If any say, the Psalm was, 
perhaps, written at a very \&te date, 
when pious men for some reason re- 
frained from using the name Jehovah 
(414), and therefore the Jehovah of 
Ju.v.5 has been changed into Elohim, 
we answer that this supposition is at 
once negatived by the fact that the 
Psalmist does use the name Jehovah, 
three times, and does not refrain from 
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using it altogether. It is, therefore, 
most unlikely that he would change the 
formula, * Jehovah, the Elohim of Israel,* 
into 'Elohim, the Elohim of Israel' 
He might have written the latter ori- 
ginally in the case supposed ; but it is 
Tenr unlikely that he would have modi- 
fied the other form, if he actually had 
it before him. 

446. Besides which, v.lfi, of the 
Psalm are manifestly part of the con- 
text Our argument) therefore, is this. 
Of the two phrases, * Elohim, the 
Elohim of Israel,* and 'Jehovah, the 
Elohim of Israel,' it seems certain that 
the former was the original expression, 
and that the latter was derived £rom 
it But the former belongs to the 
PsalTTiy which was, consequently, «lder 
than tlie Song. 

There is an appearance also in the 
Song of an expansion of the words 
of the Psalm; thus the expressions 
*from Seir,' 'from <the field of Edom,' 
of the "Song, seem equivalent 4o the 
simple words, * in the wdemess,'«of the 
Psalmist ; and so also the phrases ' The 
clouds also dropped water,*^ ' The«aiotBi- 
tains melted,* are merely amplifications 
of the older language. 

447. We conclude, then, thdt the 

* Song df Deborah * was written after 
Ps.lxvin, that is, after the middle part 
of David's life, perhaps towards the 
close of it, two or three centuries after 
the timB of Barak and Deborah, by a 
writer who, except in -the free use of 
the word Jehovah, has produced an ad- 
mirable imitation of an ancient song, a 

* Lay of Ancient Israel,* and thrown 
himself thoroughly into the spirit-of the 
age which he describes. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

THE JEHOVISTIC NAMES IN THE BOOKS 
OF SAMUEL. 

448. We now pass on to the First 
Book of Samuel. Here, throughout 
the first chapters, we do not meet with 
a single name compounded with Je- 
hovah; though we find £2?kanah and 
EZihu, i.l, Samu^/, iLl8, jSl^eazar, vii.l. 
In vi.lS we read — 

* which stone rexnaineth in the field of /oshua 
the Bethshemite unto this day ; ' — 
where the name Jbsiiaa is compouixded \ 



with Jehovah, but evidently belongs to 
a man living in the time when this 
passage was written, which is shown, 
by the expression ' unto this day,* to 
have been a considerably later time 
than that of t^e event in question, that 
is, than the time of SamueL 

449. Then we read, — 

'when Sunnd was oUL, he made his sons 
jndges over Israel; now the name of his first- 
bom was /oel, and the name of his second, 
AbtoA,' viii.1,2. 

It is certainly remarkable that the 
name of Samuel's first-bom son should 
be Joel, which Gesenius explains to 
mean, 'Jehovah is Elohim,' and which, 
in fact, is merely a contractbn of the 
compoundname, Jehovah-Elohni. This 
suits singularly with our view that 
Samuel was introdudng— or, at all 
events, commending — the new name, 
at the very time when his son had this 
name given to him. The name of 
Samuel s second son Was Abui^ i,e, 
'Jehovah is my father.* Then we find 
Abie/, ix.1 ; but Aphiah in the same 
verse is not compounded with Jehovah. 

450. We next meet with Jonathan, 
Jehovah gave,* the son of Saul, xiii.2. 

Now Saul himself was a young man 
ix.2, when he sought his Other's asses, 
and first made acquaintance personally, 
with Samuel ; and at that time Samuel 
was old, and had already made his sons 
judges over Israel, viii.1,2. Hence the 
Name Jehovah had been published 
certainly, judging only from their 
names, for twenty or thirty years at 
least ; and there is no reason why Saul's 
son should not have borne a name com- 
pounded with it, after the example of 
the Prophet's two sons. This is said, 
supposing that Jonathan was abeady 
grown up, to be a youth of, at least, 
seventeen or eighteen, when he was 
placed in command of a thousand of 
his father's troops, xiii.2, two years 
after Saul came to the throne. 

451. But even if he had been then 
only seventeen years old, (which we can 
hardly suppose), he would have been 
twenty-five at the birth of David, and 
fifty-fivey when he fell at Qilboa, and 
when David, aged thirty^ mourned 
over him thus : — 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
than; vexy pYeaaaovXibas^ thou been unto me ; 
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Vby lore to me was wondnfnl, paaaing the 
love of women.' 33.1.19-37. 

This song has all the appearance of 
being genuine. And it can scarcely be 
belieTed that so romantic an attach- 
ment would have existed between David 
and one old enough to have been his 
father. 

452. In &ct, the chronology of the 
earlier part of Saul's life is very con< 
fused and uncertain. The accoimtin 
lS.iz, of Saul's first meeting with 
Samuel, would seem to imply that he 
was then but a young man, who could 
not have had a son fourteen years old. 
Nor is it possible to read the account 
of the death of Saul, and the words of 
David's lamentation over him, — 

* Saul and Jonathan were lovely and plea- 
sant in their lives, and in their deaths they 
were not divided; they were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions,' 2S.i.23 
— and believe that Saul was then 
about seventi/'Jive years old, (as he 
must have been if Jonathan was 
fifty-fiye,) and that he was about 
seventy, when he hunted David in the 
wilderness. 

453. It seems plain, then, that the 
account of Jonathan's exploit in IS. 
xiii.2, &c. must refer to a much later 
part of Saul's life than it there ap- 
pears to do. And now there is nothing 
to prevent our supposing that Saul was 
really a young man, when he had his 
first interview vdth Samuel, as the 
story throughout seems to imply, and, 
probably, unmarried. If, however, we 
suppose that Jonathan was bom after 
Saul's intimacy with the Prophet, — 
perhaps, even after he had come to the 
throne, — ^we shall have Jonathan and 
David more nearly contemporaries, and 
it will be much more natural and 
probable that David should have mar- 
ried Jonathan's sister Michal. In that 
case, it wotdd be easy to accoimt for 
the name of Jonathan having been 
given to Saul's eldest son, after Saul's 
communications with Samuel, — ipore 
especially since Saul himself had 
* prophesied' amidst the company of 
Propnets, z.10, in other words, had 
joined in chanting their Psalms, in 
which, most probably, the Name itself, 
Jehovah, occurred. 

454. Tr# next meet with the name 



of Ahiahj * the son of Ahitub, Ichabod's 
brother,' xiv.3. Ichabod, we are told, 
was bom at a time when all Israel 
already ' knew that Samuel was estab- 
lished to be a Prophet of Jehovah,* 
iv.20, — ^when, therefore, Samuel was 
grown up to manhood. We have no 
means of knowing how much older 
Ahitub was than his brother ; but we 
may assume that he was not much 
older, and was, consequently, in the 
generation juni(» to that of Samuel, — 
of about the same age, in fact, as 
Samuel's own sons. Frdm the close 
relations, in which Samuel lived with 
Eli and his family, it can scarcely 
be doubted that both Ahitub and 
Ichabod, after their parents' death, 
came much under his influence,— pro- 
bably were trained up by himself. Thus 
it is easy to account for Ahitub also 
giving to his son a name compounded 
with the new word Jehovah, and a 
name which has a strange resemblance 
to ithat of Samuel's younger son. That 
was Ahiahf * Jehovah is my father * ; 
this is Ahiah or, rather, Alshiah, 
* Jehovah is my brother,* — for, strange 
as it may appear, this seems to be the 
only meaning tlult can be assigned to 
the word. 

455. After this we meet with Mmh, 
xvi.6, and Adri^, xviii.l9: and then 
we have Jbab, xs:vi.6, son of ZerutaA, 
David's sister, lCh.ii.16, both of which 
names are com^)eunded with Jehovah. 
Supposing Zeruiah to have been even 
ten years older than her youngest 
brother, David, still, at the time of her 
birth, Samuel's two sons, with the 
sacred Name mixed up in their names, 
were already old enough to have been 
set as judges over Israel And, if her 
name contained Jehovah, it is natural 
enough that her son's should contain it. 
He may, in fact, have been tidied Jbab 
in imitation of his uncle's name ^iab. 

456. In 2Samuel we have several 
names compounded with Jehovah. We 
^nd fourteen compounded with El, viz. 
Phaltie^, iii.l5, — four of David's sons, 
Mshua, V.15, iSfishama, Mada, Mipha- 
let, ir.l6, — Ammie^, xvii.27, jEZeazar, 
xxiii.9, Kabze«Z, the ii«mA cfi ^^^^aj^k^'q .^^ . 
AsaheZ and Elkonon, -o.*!^, few^ '^•'^^^ 
£Ziahba, t;.32,Erip\iA«X.Mi^El\a3a,'«.^^N 
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But there are also eleven names com- 
pounded with Jehovah, viz. Adonijah 
and ShephatmA, David's fourth and fifth 
sons, iii.4, JedidmA, a name given to 
Solomon, xii.25, Jbnadab, David's ne- 
phew, xiii.3, t7bnathan,the son of Abia- 
thar, XV. 27, BenamA, Jehoiadat and 
t/eAoshaphat, xx.2d,24, another BenataA, 
xxiii.30, eTbnathan, v. 32, and UnaA the 
Hittite, V.39. These seem all to have 
been younger men than David, and of 
about the same age as his eldest son, 
except Jehoiada, tibe father of Benaiah, 
who may have been about the age of 
David. 

457. Thus we see that, in the time 
of David's manhood, it was nob an un- 
usual thing for parents to give their 
children names compounded with Je- 
hovah. Sincej therefore, wherever lists 
of names occur in the Pentateuch, we 
do not find a single name of this kind 
(except, as before, Joshua and Jochebed), 
it would seem that the author or 
authors, to whom such lists are due, 
could hardly have lived in a much later 
a^e than this. On the other hand, 
since, in David's earlier Psalms, nay, 
even in his ' last words,' we have had 
clear evidence, as it seems to us, that 
the name Jehovah was, at the time of 
his writing, not in such free popular 
use as the name Elohim, we infer that 
all the Jehovistic portions of the Pen- 
tateuch were written after the time of 
David, or, at least, not before the latter 
part of his life. 

458. Thus, then, even if it were 
conceivable that Moses should have 
written a story, about matters in which 
he was personally concerned, involving 
such contradictions, exaggerations, and 
impossibilities, as we have already had 
before us, yet the fact above noticed 
would alone be decisive against such a 
supposition. The great body of the 
Pentateuch, and all the other historical 
books which follow it, could not have 
been compiled until the Name Jehovah 
was in common popular use, and that, 
as we believe, was not till after, at all 
events, the middle of David's reign. 

459. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
Elohistic portions of the Pentateuch, 
which appear to have been composed, 
when the Name Jehovah was not in 



common uise, and with the very pur- 
pose of pomm ending it to popular ac- 
ceptation, must have been written 
during, or shortly before, the earlier 
part of David's fife, when that word 
was only occHsionally employed by him. 
Hencf* wc mtiy, with very good reason, 
abide by oTir supposition tlwt they were 
written, very probably by the hand; or, 
at Ipaatj under the direction,, and cer- 
tainly in the time of Samttei.. 

460. And ao writes Habtmakn, HU' 
tofisch- Kriiische Forschunffen,p, 157: — 

If all theso phenomena lead us to aasome a 
muciml relAilon between Phoenicia and Pales- 
tint* In ref<5rfnr« to religion, it cannot be 
Jcetaed Improbckble to assome that the name 
J^hovali wan dt^iived from the same eomrce, 
but >^s.^ iri iiinpcd ^Tith a peculiar, sacred, meqp- 
jngr^h^^^hi i^ connection with the holiest 
ideoa. Lf tills 0[>n]'ectm:« is well-founded, then 
this nanaf^^ nt thu earliest, can only have been 
tmnsplanted Into the religious langaage of 
ibe ij^ftelitcS) w the age of David, 

46L Eesjostenbebg, i.277, disposes 
of the above important pointy in a note 
as foUowB : — 

' What Ton Bohlen has adduced, In favour 
cjf his scheme of the first • Bise of Jehovahism * 
in tLe days of David and Solomon, <oarce/y de- 
ji^fipi ihe ntiine •yf argument (1). He oppeeiB 
to Pitiper Naitu^a compounded with Jehovah, 
whicL flrisfc cunip into use contemporaneously 
mth, or else (\nt}\ the days of David. Every 
fino immediftWliy thinks of Joshua ; and VoN 
Boni.ES i3oes not forget, bat naturally avails 
himiUflf of^ tilt fact, that he was originally 
cnllisJ Hoi^bea. This is, indeed, correct ; but, 
if the namfh of .roshua was not a product of 
the Mcisflio affe, tf it had not been given him, 
EH the Pen tn tench informs us, by Moses him- 
mlf^ how tlid it obtain universal acceptance 
arDonj^ the people? It would be carrying 
mythkal notiort:>i to an extravagant length to 
mEuntnin thnc the nation had never r^ained 
the right nikine of their distinguished com- 
munder-tn-chief; — that he received a new 
iiftjiie In the ft^* of David or Solomon.' 

Aita. Axjcording to our view, Joshua was 
only Q. mjihicnl or, perhaps, legendary per- 
sonage, who** 3«>cond name, compounded with 
Jehovah, certainly originated in an age not 
earlier than that of Samuel. At all events, 
thora la no evidence that this new name vas 
popularised, that it ever did * obtain universal 
aoceptauee/ thjit Joshua ever was a well- 
known, popul[:^r hero. His name is never 
once mentioned in the later history, or by any 
one of the Psalmists or Prophets, except in a 
reference to the l)Ook of Joshua, lE.xvi.34. 

* Yet let us now turn from what the author 
thoujfht to that which escaped him, who so 
often Hfmerted without examining, and that 
wlthiHconceivftble confidence. No small num- 
ber of Proper NEimes, in the times preceding 
I^avidp GiriG coniixiunded at the beginning with 
Jeho va3i„ Thits^ Jochebed the mother of Moses, 
whose name ocrtainly was not (?) of later 
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formation, Joasb, the father of Gideon, Jo- 
tham, Gideon*^ youngest son, Jonathan, Priest 
of the Danltes in the time of the Judges, 
another Jonathan, lCh.ii.32, and so several 
more [bat only in the Chronicles.] Besides 
these, there are those names that stand on the 
same footing, which have an abbreviated Je- 
hovah at the end, as Moriah, Ahijah, the son 
of Becher, the grandson of Benjamin [in 
Chronicles], Bithiah [in Chronicles], &c.' 

Ans. We have already considered all these 
instances, that of Jochebed (308), Joash and 
Jotham, as well as Micah, not mentioned by 
Hengstenberg (432), Jonathan (433-442), 
Horiah (chap, ix), and the (Chronicler's names 
(309-312), and we have seen that not one of 
them really militates against our theory. 

* Thus much, however, is correct, that names 
compounded tcUh Jehovah become much more 
frequent from the time of Samuel. [This is 
true according to the more authentic history, 
but not according to the Chronicler, who makes 
them quite as numerous long before the time 
of Moses.] But this lends no support to Yon 
Bohlen's view, and is easily explicable from 
facts, which the accredited history presents to 
us. Owing to the prevalent view in Israel of 
the close correspondence of names and things, 
it could not be otherwise than that the power- 
ful theocratic excitement in the times of 
Samuel and David would create a demand lor 
the composition of Projwr Names with the 
theocratic name of Grod, Jehovah , and, what 
at first proceeded from liying reasons, would 
in aftertimes (which leant upon that period, 
so splendid both externally and internally) 
be adopted from standing usage. What an 
effect the state of the public mind has on 
names has been exemplified clearly among 
ourselves by the relation of names, in an age 
of unbelief, to those of the preceding believing 
times. Since the Proper Names, compounded 
with Jehovah, had not yet had sufladent time 
to become naturalised, and since, in the period 
of the Judges, only a few living roots were in 
existence from which such names could be 
/(Orm«df— [how can this be said, if there were 
80 many names in the Mosaic age compounded 
with Elohim (803, 304) ?],— we might expect 
beforehand not to find them very numerous 
at that time.' 

Ans. But, according to the Chronicles, we 
do find them common enoi^h from the time 
of Jacob downward. Setting aside, however, 
the Chronicler's statement as manifestly ficti- 
tious, we agree with Hengstenberg, (though 
looking at the matter from a very different 
point of view), that the ' powerful theocratic 
movement, in the times of Samuel,' did * create 
a demand for such names,' which, aocordiner 
to our view, that same age originated ; and 
thus we also believe with him that such 
names had not yet had ' sufficient time to be- 
come naturalised.' 

462. We hare thus something like 
firm ground to stand upon, as the 
result of this inquiry, and can at once 
account for many of the strange phe- 
nomena, which we observe in the 
Pentateuch. The earliest portions of 



it, including the account of the Exodus 
itself, or rather, as we shall see, the 
JirH scanty sketch of itf were written 
four hundred years, at least, after the 
supposed time of the Exodus, three 
htmdred of which, according to the 
Rtory, passed amidst the stormy and 
3i.sorderly period of the Judges, which 
CLia only be compared with the worst 
times of Anglo-Saxon England. 

4 63. The chronology, indeed, of the 
Judges is, notoriously, very confused and 
contradictory ; and it is quite possible 
that a much shorter space of time than 
three hundred years may really have 
elansed since the movement took place, 
which, as we believe, lay at the basis 
of the Elohistic narrative. During 
that period, however, it seems very un- 
Uk^^ly that any historical records were 
written, or, if written, were preserved, 
— preserved by whom ? Later writers, 
at all events, mention no historians of 
earlier date than Samuel, Nathan, 
kmd Gad; so that whoever wrote the 
Eofjk of Judges wrote, most probably, 
tViYia the mere legends and traditions 
of the people. 

464. Thus, then, it is not necessary 
to suppose that the narrative of Samuel 
iiq a pure fiction, an invention of the 
Prophet's own imagination, — in short, 
merely a 'pious fraud.* It is very 
[lOfsrtible that there may have been, as 
^'ii have said, floating about in the 
mpinories of the Hebrew tribes, many 
U^f^ondary stories of their ancestors, and 
of former great events in their history, 
— how they once fled in a large body 
t>ut of Egypt, under an eminent leader, 
such as Moses, — how they had been 
lot] through that 'great and terrible 
wilderness,' had encamped under the 
clroadful Mount, with its blackened 
peEiks and precipices, as if they had 
bet^n burnt with fire (74), — how they 
liiul lost themselves in the dreary waste, 
imd struggled on through great suffer- 
ings, and many died, but the rest fought 
tliirir way at last into the land of 
Tunaan, and made good their footing 
liruong the tribes which they found 
tluTe, by whom they were called 
Hi^brews, that is, people who had 
* erossed ' the Jordan, or, perhaps, the 
Euphrates. 
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466. In facf, precigely the same ex- 
pression is used by the natives of Natal 
m speaking of those Zulus who ftom 
time to time have been driven by fear, 
or have migrated for other reasons, 
from their native land lying to the 
north of the British colony, and 'crossed' 
the large frontier river, the Tugela^ 
into the Natal district, either before or 
after it came under British rule. It is 
quitecustomaiyto speak of them, simply 
as abcnvelayOf * people who have crossed,' 
or, perhaps, Uie movement may be 
*more dosdy defined, * who crossed with 
Umpande,' or whoever the principal 
person may have been. 

466. It is conceivable that the recol- 
lections of that terrible march may 
have left indelible traces on the minds 
of the people, and may thus have been 
exaggerated, as is the case with legends 
generally, while circulated in their talk, 
and passed on by word of mouth, from 
sire to son, in the intervening age. In 
this way, natural &cts may have been 
magnified into prodigies, 'and a few 
thousands multiplied into two millions 
of people. It is quite possible that the 
passage of the Bed Sea, the manna, the 
quails, and other miracles, may thus 
have had a real historical foundation, 
as will be shown more fully in our 
critical review of the different Books 
of the Pentateuch. 

467. And Samuel may have desired 
to collect these legends, as far as pos- 
sible, and make them the basis of a nar- 
irative, by which he, being dead, might 
yet speak to them with a ifephet's voice, 
and, while rejected by them himself, as 
aruler, might yet be able patriotically to 
help forward their civil and religious 
welfare under kingly government, and 
more especially under the rule of his 
favourite David, whose deep religious 
feeling accorded with his own senti- 
ments so much more fully than the 
impetuous, arbitrary, character of Saul. 
His annual journeys of assize, when — 
*he went ftom year to year in ciicuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpeh, and judged 
Israel in all those places,'— lS.yii.16, 
would have given him goodopportunities 
for gathering such stories, as well as for 
knowing thoroughly the different parts 
and places of the country to which such 



legends were attached. He may have 
spent a great part of his life, especially 
tne latter part of it since Saul came to 
the throne (277), and he was himsdf 
relieved from the cares of govemmdnt, 
in the elaboration of such a work as 
this, filling up from his own mind, we 
may conceive, the bluiks left in such 
legendary accounts^ and certainly im- 
piuting to them their high religioxutone 
and spiritual character. 

CHAPTER XVni. 

COKGLITDDra UmrARKH. 

468. Thb preceding investigationfc 
have led us to the conclusion th&t the 
PjBntateuch most probably originated, 
humanly speaking, in a noble effort of 
one illustrious man, in an early age of 
the Hebrew history, to train his people 
in the fear and ffiith of the Living God. 
For this purpose he appears to have 
adopted the form of a history, based 
upon the floating legends and traditions 
of the time, filling up the narrative, we 
may believe, — perhaps, to a large ex- 
tent, — out of his owuimagination, where 
those traditions &iled him. In a yet 
later day, though still, probably, in the 
same age, and within the same circle of 
writers, the work thus begun, which 
was, perhaps, left in a very unfinished 
state, was taken up, as we suppose, and 
carried on in a similar spirit^ by other 
prophetical or priestly writers. To 
SAinjEL, however, we ascribe the Elo- 
histic story, which forms the ground- 
work of the whole, though comprising, 
as we shall show hereafter, but a veiy 
small portion of the present Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua. 

469. But, in order to realise to our- 
selves in some measure the nature of 
such a work, as that which we here 
ascribe to Samuel, we may imagine 
such a man as Asser, in the time of 
King Alfred, sitting down to write an 
accurate account of events, which had 
happened four centuries beforo, when 
different tribes of Saxons, under Hen- 
gist and Horsa, and other famous 
leaders, — the old Saxons, Angles, 
Jutes, &c., all kindred tribes, — came 
over the sea at different times, in larger 
or smaller bodies, and took possession of 
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tiM la&d of Britain. Yet i^muers 
ionrces of informatioii, for the cornpc}' 
sition of such a histoiy, muAt hurt? 
been far less complete than those which 
the Anglo-Saxon author ^ould hare had 
before him, when writing was so com- 
mon, and, midway betw«*n the times 
of Hengist and Alfred, Venerable Bede 
had composed his histojy. The Suxon 
Chronicler, however, baa no difBcuJty 
in filling np a genealogy, and trfiees up 
that of Alfred through Odin and bis 
progenitors to — 

Bedwick, who was the eoti of Scenf . whe 
was the son of Noah ; he wiw boni In Noah'a 
Axk ! Angto-Saaxm Chronicle , Eohti's Ed . p:s^. 

470. In short, the &rtme must be anid 
of these old Hebrew annals as has been 
so justly observed of the records of o\tr 
Anglo-Saxon times, (Pbajl^on, EaHy 
and Middle Ages of England, />.52) r 

These nanratiyes, even stripped of pEiJpnbl« 
additions, aire clearly not qnk^ hbtortc&l ■ . 
The three hnndred tiiousand £^axDnB of the 
British acooimt are like the three V^j$ of tho 
Saanm narratiye, a mythical TnuDber^ tmrjer- 
lying, perhaps, a veal natSooial dl vi>tioTt, Mocre^ 
over, tlra dntee assigned to the battles iXTCtir 
nupidously at r^olar intervals of «if ht yearn- 
Now eig^t was a sacred number among the 
Saxons. It is probable^ tben^fore, tbat tho 
whole chronology of the war woa Mnsttncted' 
In the ninth century, or wbewever the Saxoiv 
Quronide was written. Bui thU vnccrtawitf 
m$ to detaOSt and numbert^ aniX dftki, ihroi^i m^ 
otr of dovU over <fte whole Ai'jfory. 

471. It would seem that hurge ad- 
ditions were made to this unfinished 
historical sketch of Samuel W bis dis- 
dples, such as Nathan aod &ad, or 
by some other prophetical or pneaily 
writers of that and tbf following age; 
•nd these included the principal Jeho* 
Tistic portions of GenesiEi, on well a^ 
the greater part of th^ present books of 
XbLodus, Leviticus, and ff umbers. But 
though, as we believe, tfiese portiens of 
the Pentateuch were written in thm age, 
the history, when carefully examined, 
fiives no sign of the Pentateuch itself 
oeing in existence in tbe age of Samubl, 
David, or Solomon, — much less of tht 
Levidcal laws being in full operation, 
known, honoured, revered^ oheped^ even 
footed or referred to, — as the contents 
of a book, believed to be Masnlc and 
Dirine, would certainly have been, at 
leasts %,*^® ™°^' pious persons of the 
day. We shall have occasion hereafter 
fully to diBcoss this qn^tiun, tuid ^a 



how far the actual historical facts, 
which may be gathered from the books 
of Samuel and Kings, and the writings 
of the ' Prophets, tend to confirm th« 
above conclusions. 

472. I must now, in conclusion, take 
account of two classes of objections, 
which will undoubtedly be made to the 
above resulta. First, it will be said, 
'You will have us then believe that 
Samuel, Nathan, &c., were after all 
dfceivers, who palmed upon their own 
countrymen, in the first instance, a 
gross fraud, which from that time to 
this has been believed to be the true 
Word of the Living God.* As one of 
my friends has observed, * I would 
rather believe that two and two make 
five, than that such a man as Samuel 
could possibly have been guilty of so 
foul an offence against the laws of re- 
ligious truth and conanon morality.* 

473. I address myself here to those 
who believe that they are botmd to use 
their faculties of mind, as well as of 
body, in the service of the Ood who 
gave them, and that they cannot truly 
glorify Gknl by setting up a falsehood, 
and bowing down and worshipping an 
idol of their own making, though it be 
in the form of a Book, the best ot books, 
which they believe- to reflect the very 
image of the Divine Mind. And to such 
as these I reply, in the first place, ' It is 
not /,who require you to abandon the or* 
dinary notion of iti% Mosaic authorship 
and antiquity of the Pentateuch. It is 
the Tbkjth itself which does so.' It is 
impossible, as it appears to me, after 
a due consideration of the evidence, 
which has been brought forward in these 
pages — independently of that which 
will be set b^ore the leader hereafter, 
if QtoA spare me strength for the work 
— to maintain any longer that notion. 

474. I believe that God calls upon us 
now in this age, in His Providence, as 
He did in the days of the Eeformation, 
or of the first publication of Christi- 
anity, to make a complete revision of 
our religious views in this respect And 
I believe that we shall best serve Him 
by giving ourselves reverently and de- 
voutly, but piously and faithfully, — 
witha himible dependence on Hia bftV^t^i 
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and a calm and fearless trust in His 
guidance, — to the consideration of this 
great question of our day. It was said 
to them of old, — 

• Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy aotily and with 
all thy strength; D.vi.5. 

It is Christianity which adds, — 
' and with all thy mindj and thy neighbour as 
thyself,' Lu.x. 27,— 
and which teaches us also that from the 

* Father of Lights ' cometh ' every good 
and perfect gift^' Ja.i.l7, and that He 
holds us responsible for using them 

All. 

475. A true Christian, then, is not 
at liberty to lay aside, as inconvenient 
or discomforting, any single fact of 
science, whether of critical or historical 
research, or of any other kind which 
God in His gracious Providence is 
pleased to bring before him. He dares 
not bury this talent in a napkin, and 
go about his business, in his own way, 
as if he had never heard it> as if it 
were nothing. He is bound to turn it 
to account in the service of his Great 
Creator, to consider carefully how far 
it is trae, and to what extent it mttst, 
therefore, interfere with notions, which 
he had already, perhaps, registered as 
certainties, but upon insufficient evi- 
dence. This duty is laid especially on 
those who have received gifts of other 
kinds, — education, leisure, opportunity, 
and it may be, from peculiar circum- 
stances, a special call for the work, — 
which many of their fellowmen have 
not, and which place them in more 
prominent positions, as leaders and 
guides of others. 

476. We are bound, then, to consider 
carefully what are the facts, with re- 
spect to the composition of the Penta- 
teuch, which a close critical investi- 
gation of the different books reveals to 
us. But here, in the next place, it is 
possible that a very wrong estimate 
may be formed on some points by a 
hasty judgment, from the conclusions 
to which our enquiry hitherto has led 
US, more especially with regard to the 
conduct and moral character of Samuel. 
There is not, as has been said repeatedly 
already, the slightest reason to believe 
that the whole story is a pure fiction — 



that there was no residi&nce of the 
Israelites in Egypt, no deliverance ovJ^ 
of it. 

477. Upon consideration of the whole 
question, it is impossible not to feel 
that some real movement out of Eg3rpt 
in former days mttst lie at the base of 
the Elohistic story. It is almost incon« 
ceivable that such « narrative should 
have been written by Samuel, op any* 
one else, without some real traditioA 
giving the hint for it. What motive, 
for instance, could the writer have had 
for taking his people down into Egypt, 
representing them as miserable slaves 
there, and bringing them out of Egypt 
into Canaan, unless he derived it from 
legendary recollections of some former 
residence of the Hebrews in Egypt 
under painfril circumstances, ana of 
some great deliverance? 

478. If then, some centuries it may 
be, after such an event, a great mind^ 
like that of Samubi., devoted itself to ga- 
thering up the legendary reminiscences 
of this great movement, which still 
survived among his people, — ^greatly 
modified, no doubt, exaggerated, and 
distorted, as they were passed on from 
age to age in the popular talk,— and if 
to these records of their national prime 
he endeavoured to give unity and sul> 
stance, by connecting them into. a con- 
tinuous narrative, and fixing them down 
in written words for the use of his 
countrymen, is there anything immoral 
and dishonest in such an act, whether 
it be viewed from a merely literary, or 
a strictly religiom, point of view, — 
provided only that we do not insist 
upon fastening upon the writer our own 
modern notions of what he actually 
did, and what he intended and really 
professed to do ? 

479. Thus, if our view be correct, as 
to the true origin of the first sketch of 
the story of tiie Exodus, we shall be 
very far indeed from characterising the 
act of Samuel, at all events, as an 
* impudent fraud.* Kather, the person 
of the aged Seer will loom out from 
those ancient times with a grandeur 
and distinctness more remarkable than 
ever. Like our own king Alfred, he 
will have in that case to be regarded 
as the great regenerator of his people. 
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a model himself of intellectaal activity 
and vigour, of patriotic zeal and reli- 
gious earnestness. Viewed in this light, 
the Elohistic narrative must be received 
with the respect and admiration of all 
ages, even if regarded only as a mere 
work of genius. Still more will it de- 
mand our veneration as containing the 
records of true religion in its earliest 
developments, and as having ministered 
so largely, in Gbd's Providence, to the 
religious education of mankind. 

480. It is true that the Elohist has 
set the example of introducing in his 
narrative the Divine Being Himself, as 
conversing with their forefathers and 
imparting laws to Moses,— though not, 
indeed, the .minute directions of the 
ceremonial laws in Leviticus and Nimi- 
bers ; for these, as we believe, are all 
due to later writers. But, in this re- 
spect, he has only acted in conformity 
with the spirit of his age, and of his 
people, which recognised, in their com- 
mon forms of language, a direct Divine 
interference with the affairs of men. 
The case, indeed, would have been 
different* if the writer had stated that 
these Divine communications had been 
made to himself ^ that God had spoken 
to him, in his own person, instead of to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and had 
revealed laws to him instead of to 
Moses. It would have been different 
also, if he had claimed, for all he wrote, 
Dimnelnfallibiliti/f-'ifhe had professed 
to have received these early records of 
the race by special inspiration, so that 
every part of the story which he re- 
corded must be received with imques- 
tioning faith as certainly true. 

481. But there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the first writer 
of the story in the Pentateuch ever 
professed to be recording infallible 
truthf or even actual^ historical, truth. 
He wrote certainly a narrative. But 
what indications are there that he 
published it at large, even to the 
people of his own time, as a record of 
matter-of'factf veraciotcs, history? "Why 
may not Samuel have composed this 
xiarratiye for the instruction and im- 
provement of his pupils, — from which 
it would gradually find its way, no 
doubt^ more or less freely, among the 



people at large, — ^without ever pre- 
tending that it was any other than an 
historical experiment, an attempt to 
give them some account of the early 
annals of their tribes ? In later days, 
it is true, this ancient work of Samuel's 
came to be regarded as infallibly 
Divine. But was it so regarded in the 
writer's days, or in the ages immediately 
following ? 

482. On the contrary, we find no 
sign of the Mosaic Law being venerated, 
obeyed, or even known, in many of its 
most remarkable features, till a much 
later time in the history. We shall 
enter into a full examination of this 
point hereafter, and show the very 
strong corroboration which our views 
derive from this consideration. For 
the present it may be sufficient to note 
that even the Ten Commandments, 
which one would have supposed would 
have been, as it were, household words 
in Israel, are never once quoted by any 
one of the Psalmists or Prophets. The 
Levites are only once mentioned in the 
Psalms, .Ps.cxxxv.20, and once in (the 
later) Isaiah, lxvl21, thrice in one 
chapter ^ of Jeremiah, xxxiil 1 8,21,22, 
and in no other of the Prophets before 
the Captivity. Aaron is mentioned 
once only, by all the Prophets, Micvi. 
4; Moses is named tiuice only before 
the Captivity, Jer.xv.1, Mic.vi.4, and 
referred to/ though not named, in Hos. 
xii.l3 ; Joshua is not mentioned by 
them at all. 

483. But, if we will lay aside our 
own modern notions, of what Samuel 
ought to have been, and what he ought 
to have done, and merely regard him 
as a great statesman and lawgiver, im- 
bued fix)m his childhood with deep 
religious feelings, and having early 
aw^ened in him the strong conviction 
of the distinct Personal Presence of 
the Living God,— if we think of him 
as anxiously striving to convey the 
momentous truth, with which his own 
spirit was quickened, to the young men 
of his school, whom he had taken into 
closer intimacy with himself, and whom 
he hoped to influence for the permanent 
welfare of the whole community, — then 
the measures, which we suppose him 
to have taken for the ^ur^«ft<» '^^iJk. 
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appear to be yery natural, and quite 
undeserving to be styled an 'impudent 
fraud.' 

484. As we baye said, tbe notion of 
his adopting this plan, of referring the 
institutions, which he wished to enforce, 
to the direct revelation of the Divine 
Being,— though he did not profess to 
have received them himself, but repre- 
sented them as made of old to the 
fathers or leaders of the Hebrew people, 
to Abraham or Moses, — is quite at 
variance with the traditionary view of 
the Divine origin and Infallible autho- 
rity of this part of the Scriptures, and 
with the modem conceptions which are 
formed of the nature of Inspiration and 
the proper aim and object of Scripture 
writers. But the results of our investi- 
gations compel us to the contusion that 
either Samuel himself, or some other 
devout writer of that age, did adopt it. 

485. In this, however, there is 
nothing inconsistent with the belief 
that Samitel was a true man, a true 
servant of the Irving God, in whose 
Name he spoke, and of whom he wit- 
nessed. Such -Divine communications 
have been imagined by men of most 
devout and reverent minds, actuated by 
the highest and holiest motives, in all 
ages, — whether we consider the speeches 
ascribed to the Divine Being in the 
poems of Milton, or those which we find 
introduced in the Book of Enoch, a 
Book which is quoted as authentic in 
the Canonical Epistle of St Jude, or 
that grand address which is put into 
the mouth of Jehovah himself in the 
Book of Job, xxxviii-xlij which few, 
probably, will maintain to have been 
literally uttered *out of the whirlwind,' 
even though believing that the writer 
of the Book of Job composed this mag- 
nificent poem under special Divine In- 
spiration. 

486. There is nothing therefore to' 
prevent our believing that Samuel also,' 
or the Elohist, whoever he may have 
been, was * moved by the Holy Ghost,' 
while he strove to teach his people, by' 
the examples of their forefathers, — set 
before them in a life-like story, full of 
moral and religious significance, though 
not historically true, — the duty of fear- 
ing Gt)d, and trusting in Him, and 



loving and serving Him. There is 
nothing to prevent our receiving the 
narrative as bringing to us lessons of 
like significance, as being * profitable 
for doctrine, reproof, correction,- and 
instruction in righteousness.' 

487. "With Abraham, we too may be 
called to go forth, at the voice of Truth 
which is God's voice, into a strange land 
which we know not, but where He will 
assuredly meet with us and bless us, or 
to be ready to sacrifice, if need be, at the 
bidding of the same supreme authority, 
some dear object of our hope — perhaps, 
some cherished tenet of our faith — ' ac- 
counting that Gtod is able to raise it up, 
even fi^m the dead,' to give us a 
brighter hope, and a surer ground of 
confidence in His Faithfuloess and 
Love, than ever. Or, again, with Moses, 
we may have to be taught to stand 
before the gulf of difficultv, when the 
path of duty lies plainly forward^ but 
there seems no passage in front, no way 
of escape to the right or to the left^ and 
then to be able to say, — 

'.Fear not, stand still, and ye shall sea the 
salvation of God.' 

488. These particular acts may never 
have occurred : but similar acts have oc- 
curred, and are occurring daily. And 
these -stand forth in the Mosaic narra- 
tive, as, indeed, does the whole march 
through the wilderness, as records of 
the write j's experience in the past» and 
types of the daily experience of man- 
kind. In short> the Elohistic nar- 
,rative may be regarded as a series of 
* parables,' based, as we have said, on 
legendary facts, though not historically 
true, — but pregnant with holy instruc- 
tion for all ages. 

489. We might have wished, indeed, 
that it were possible for us to suppose 
that the account of the revelation of the 
Name Jehovah, in E.vi, was also based 
upon legendary matter of fact, — that 
there were any clear signs of the exis- 
tence of the word among the Hebrew 
tribes in an earlier age than that of 
Samuel. But the truth compels us to ad- 
mit that there seems to be no such indi- 
cations. On the contrary, the evidence 
before us appears to tend in the opposite 
direction, to fix the introduction of the 
Name as having occurred in the age, 
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and, therefore, we must suppose, by the 
act of Samuel. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that we very probably 
import into that Name, Jehovah, in 
the present day, a fulness and depth of 
meaning, which the Seer himself did 
not ascribe to it In his mind, it was 
only the expression of the idea of the 
Living God, the God of Israel, in oppo- 
sition to the dead idols of the heathen. 

490. If Samuel had once set the ex- 
ample of this mode of composing the early 
history of the Hebrew people, it would, 
of course, be most easy and natural 
for his disciples in a later age to follow 
him, — more especially if, as might very 
naturally happen, the unfini&hed manu- 
script was left in their hands by their 
dying master, with the permission, or 
even the injunction,, ta complete and 
perfect it to the best of their power. 
The estabb'shment of the Divine 
Service at the Tabernacle in David's 
time, and at the Temple in Solomon's, 
would give occasion for additions to be 
made of a ceremonial and: ritualistic 
character ; and, perhaps, for a succes- 
sion of years, such accretions might 
grow to the original document in the 
hands of the Priests. Yet is there no 
sign that the laws thus laid down were 
published for general information, and 
actually enforced by the best of kings, 
or obeyed by those kings themselves or 
by the most devout of their people. 

491. The Levitical laws seem rather 
to have served as a kind of directory 
for the Priests in the discharge of their 
duties in the Temple ; and supplied in- 
formation, we may suppose, for the 
instruction of pious worshippers, as in 
the. command for a woman after child- 
birth to bring a lamb and a young 
pigeon or turtle-dove, L.xii.6, or in that 
for a poor man, after recovery from 
leprosy, to bring * two turtle-doves or 
two young pigeons,^ L.xiv.22,— a com- 
mand which is expressly laid down, as 
for the camp in the wilderness, v. 3, 8, but 
which plainly betrays its character, as 
a law laid down in later days, by pre- 
scribing this act, which was imprac- 
ticable in the virildemess. 

492. In this form, the roll of the 
Mosaic story seems to have lain for 
nearly four centimes, kept, it may be, 



in the Temple archives, tn the posses- 
sion of the Priests, and referred to, 
perhaps, occasionally, when information 
was desired, or an addition was to be 
made to it. But we find no tokens in 
the writings of the Prophets of that age, 
of any such familiar acquaintance with 
the contents of this ancient document, 
as would imply that it was well known 
and devoutly studied, even by them, — 
much less by the people, — though, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Pentateuch, 
every king was to copy it with his own 
hand, D.xvu.l8, and it was to be read 
publicly every seven years to the whole 
assembled people at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, D.xxxi.10-13. On the contrar}', 
in Josiah's days, as we learn from 
2E[.xxii, the pious king himself, as wek 
as the people, was taken wholly by sur- 
prise by the discovery of the * Book of 
the Law * in the Temple, and evidently 
was in complete ignorance of the nature 
of its contents, before he heard them. 

493. But, some one,, perhaps, may 
now say, * Do you then take from us 
God's Word, the Bible ? I must reply 
again, * Whatever is done, it is not 1, 
but the Truth, which does it' If the 
arguments,. which I have advanced, are 
not really founded upon Truth, let 
them be set aside and thrown to the 
winds ; but, if they are, we dare not, 
as servants of .God, do this— we are 
bound to hear and to obey the Truth. 

494. It may be then — ^rather, it is, as 
I believe undoubtedly — the fact, that 
Gt)d Himself, by the power of the 
Truth, will take from us in this age the 
Bible as an idol^ which we have set up 
against His Will, to bow down to it 
and worship it But, while He takes 
it away thus with the one hand, does 
He not also restore it to us with the 
other, — not to be put into the place of 
God, and served with idolatrous worship, 
but to be reverenced as a Book, the 
best of books, the work of living men 
like ourselves, — of men, I mean, in 
whose hearts the same human thoughts 
were stirring, the same hopes and fears 
were dwelling, the same gracious Spirit 
was operating, three thousand years 
ago, as now ? 

495. Is it nothing to know and feci 

1.^ 
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this, that iiu those remote ages our 
fellow-men breathed the same spiritual 
breath as we do now, lived the same 
spiritual life, and dreaded, as the conse- 
quence and judgment of sin, the same 
spiritual death ? Is it nothing to know 
that whether Adam sinned or not, by 
eating the forbidden fruit in Paradise, 
whether Noah and his family were 
saved in the Ark or not^ whether the 
cities of the plain were destroyed for 
their sins or not, yet in the minds of 
our felloW'Tnen, whoever wrote those 
stories of old, there was as deep and 
true a conviction of the evil of sin, and 
ita bitter, terrible, consequences, as we 
have now ? 

496. And on the other hand, is there 
no solid comfort in knowing that, to 
the minds of pious men in those days, 
as well as now, it was revealed that the 
heaven and the earth were the work of 
the great Creator, that the blessed light 
came forth by the Word of Gbd, and 
man himself was made in his Maker's 
image ? Do we not feel the bonds of 
our common humanity drawn yet more 
closely around us, when we see that in 
those days, as now, the Presence of God 
Himself was realised as near to every 
faithful soul, ready to strengthen, com- 
fort, bless, or, if need be, to chasten, — 
nay, that to their eyes, as to ours, the 
gracious signs of nature were whisper- 
ing of a bond between earth and 
beaven, and the bright beauty of the 
rainbow after the storm, — the simple 
fact that, notwithstanding all our sins, 
God still gives us power to see and en- 
joy His Goodness, — was regarded as 
a pledge of the continuance of His 
loving care for His creatures, an assur- 
ance of forgiveness and peace ? 

497. In this way, I repeat, the Bible 
becomes to us a human book, in which 
the thoughts of other hearts are opened 
to us, of men who lived in the ages 
long ago, and in circumstances very 
different from ours. And, for those 
who devoutly study it in this spirit, 
there will be ever-increasing joy and 
consolation, in beholding how the face 
of man answereth to face, under the 
teaching of the self- same Spirit, how 
the heart of the human race is really 
one in its religious consciousness, — in 



its 'feeling after God,* — in its deep 
desires, which nothing of this world 
can satisfy, — in its sense of sin, which 
can only be relieved by confession and re- 
pentance, — in its assurance of fatherly, 
forgiving mercy, when sin is confessed 
and forsaken. 

' When I kept sUenoe, my bones waxed old, 
through my roaring all the day long ; I ac- 
knowledged my sin unto Thee, and mine ini- 
quity have I not hid. I said, I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Lobd, and Thou 
forgavest the iniquity of my sin.' P8.3czxii. 
3,6. 

498. Is, then, the Bible to be read 
like any other common book ? In one 
sense, yes. It is to be read, like any 
other book, with the * understanding ' as 
well as with the * heart' We must not 
blindly shut our eyes to the real history 
of the composition of this book, to the 
legendary character of its earlier por- 
tions, to the manifest contradictions 
and impossibilities, which rise up at 
once, in every part of the story of the 
Exodus, if we persist in maintaining 
that it is a simple record of historical 
facts. "We must regard it, then, as the 
work of men, of fellow-men, like our- 
selves, fighting the same good fight, on 
the side of God, and His Truth, against 
all manner of falsehood and evil, though 
fighting in their own primitive way, 
and without the light of that Christian 
teaching, which shines upon our war- 
fare of to-day, and makes many things 
plain and clear to our eyes, which to 
them were still dark and uncertain. 

499. But then, on the other hand, we 
must study the Bible with the hearty as 
well as with the mind. The Bible is 
not itself * God's Word,' but assuredly 
* God's Word ' will be heard in the 
Bible, by aU who will humbly and de- 
voutly listen for it. As the Greeks 
have been endowed by the * Father of 
Lights ' with those special gifts in art 
and science and literature, which have 
made the works of their great masters 
in all ages the models for the imitation of 
mankind, — as the Eoman has been dis- 
tinguished in matters of law and govern- 
ment, and other nations have had their 
own peculiar endowments, for the com- 
mon welfare of the race, — so, too, has 
the Hebrew mind had its own special 
gift from God. 
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600. For, whfle showing itself singu- 
larly defective in ancient days, (though 
with many grand exceptions in later 
times,) with respect to all matters of 
science, art, literature, and general poli- 
tics, yet has the Hebrew race been 
quickened from the first, more than all 
others, with higher spiritual life, and 
endued with special gifts for the pur- 
pose of propagating that life to others. 
Throughout the Scriptures is this won- 
derful power exhibited, by which, with 
a few simple words, the springs of life 
within our own hearts are touched, and 
the whole inner man is stirred, and we 
• taste the good Word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come.' The 
mighty yoice of some great Prophet is 
still heard deliyering its burden of 
righteous judgment and woe, against 
the national sins of modem times, as 
well as those of the days of old, — * Shall 
I not visit for these things, saith the 
"Lord ? Shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this ? ' The plain- 
tive cries of some unknown Psalmist, 
his meek resignation, his patient hope, 
— or, it may be, his song of praise and 
thanksgiving, — still find their echoes in 
all true hearts, and are breathed afresh, 
day by day, from a thousand lips, as 
the most natural utterances of human 
beings, * in all times of their wealth, 
in all times of their tribulation.' 

601. Is it not thus, indeed, with us 
all? Do we not feel that there are 
living words in the Bible, which come 
home to ns with a force, which no 
multitude of signs or wonders can 
strengthen, no diminution of them can 
impair? And are we not sure that 
those words, with which our spirits 
have been fed from our youth up until 
now, are quite independent of all the 
results of criticism ? — that, as Bishop 
Thiblwall has said, — 

The nnmbers, migrations, wars, battles, 
conquests, and reverses of Israel have no- 
thing in common with the teaching of 
Christ, with the way of salvation, with the 
fruits of the Spirit, — ^they btiong to a totally 
different order of subjects, — chey are not to 
be confounded with the spiritual revelations 
contained in the Old Testament, much less 
with that fulness of graot and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ ? 

602. Yes, truly, as it is written, 
flij6.iv.l2,— 



* The Word of God Is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword, pierc- 
ing even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
discemer of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart.' 

Thank God I we have no need to 
* examine the grounds,' and to ' weigh 
the evidence' of miracle and pro- 
phecy, in order to believe that in the 
Bible we have a record of a Divine 
Revelation, by which God's Word is 
spoken to the heart of man. But then 
tne above apostolic description of the 
Word of God cannot possibly be ap- 
plied to the mere letter of the his- 
tories in Genesis, or of the details of 
the construction of the Tabernacle in 
Exodus, or the minute directions for 
sacrifice in Leviticus, or the records 
of the numberings and marchings in 
Numbers— to the wars and confiicts in 
Samuel and Kings, to the genealogies 
in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. 

603. I will here quote the words of 
the excellent Dr. Geddes, a Roman 
Catholic Divine, in his Critical Be^ 
marks (a.d. 1800), I. p. vi. : — 

The Gospel of Jesus is my religious code : . 
His doctrines are my dearest delight : * Hia 
yoke (to me) is easy, and His burden is light.' 
But this yoke I would not put on, — these 
doctrines I could not admire,— that Gospel I 
would not make my law,— tf Beason, pure 
Reason, were not my prompter and precep- 
tress. I willingly profess myself a sincere, 
though unworthy, disciple of Christ : Chris- 
tian is my name, and Catholic my surname. 
Rather than renounce these glorious titles, 
1 would shed my blood ; but I would not 
shed a drop of it- for what is neither Catholic 
nor Christian. Catholic Christianity I revere 
whenever I find it, and in whatsoever sect it 
dwells. But I cannot revere the loads of hay 
and stubble, which have been blended with its 
precious gems, and which still, in every sect 
with which I am acquainted, more or less 
tarnish or hide their lustre. I cannot revere 
metaphysical unintelligible creeds, nor blas- 
phemous confessions of faith. I cannot re- 
vere persecution for the sake of conscience, 
nor tribunals that enforce authority by fire 
and faggot. I cannot revere formulas of faith 
made the test of loyalty, nor penal laws made 
the hedge of Church establishments. In short, 
I cannot revere any system of religion, that, 
for divine doctrines, teacheth the dictates of 
men, and, by the base intermixture of * human 
traditions,' maketh ' the commandments of 
God of none effect.' This I say even of Chris- 
tian systems ; and shall I grant to systematic 
Judaism what I deny to systematic Chris- 
tianism? ShaU I disbelieve the pretended 
miracles, the spurious deeds, the forged char- 
ters, the lying legends, of the one, and give 
full credit to those of the other ? May I^ 
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blameless, examine the works of the Chris- 
tian doctors and historians by the common 
mles of criticism, explode their sophistry, 
oombat their rash assertions, arraign them 
of credulity, and even sometimes question 
their veracity,— and yet be obliged to con- 
aider every fragment of Hebrew Scripture, 
for a series of a thousand years, from Moses 
to Malachi,— every scrap of prophecy, poesy, 
minstrelsy, history, biography, — as the in- 
fallible communications of Heaven, oracles 
of Divine Truth ? Truly, this is to require 
too much from credulity itself. 

In the Hebrew Scriptures are many beau- 
ties, many excellent precepts, much sound 
morality, — and they deserve the attentive 
perusal of every scholar, every person of 
curiosity and taste. All those good things I 
admit, and admire, and would equally ad- 
mire them in the writings of Plato, Tully, 
or Marcus Antoninus. But there are other 
things in great abundance, which I can nei- 
ther admire nor admit, without renouncing 
common sense, and superseding reason, — a 
sacrifice which I am not disposed to make, 
for any writing in this world. 

This language will, I doubt not, seem 
strange to the systematic Christian, who has 
founded his creed— not upon reason or com- 
mon sense, but — on the prejudices of educa- 
tion, who is a Papist at Rome, a Lutheran at 
Leipsic, and a Calvinist at Geneva, a Prelatist 
in England, and a Presbyt^an in Scotland, a 
Nestorian in Syria, in Armenia an Eutychian. 
For such local nominal Christians my * Re- 
marks ' were not intended : they would spiun 
them with zealous indignation. But, if there 
be, as I trust there are, in each of those com- 
munions, men who have learned to think for 
themselves, in matters of faith as well as in 
matters of philosophy, and who are not 
Christians merely because they were bom of 
Christian parents, and bred up in Christian 
principles, but because, on the most serious 
and mature examination, they find Chris- 
tianity a rational— a most rational- religion, 
to such I address myself with confidence, and 
. by such I expect to be listened to with patient 
candour. 

To such I would say— It is time, it is full 
time, that Christianity should learn to walk 
alone, without Jewish leading-strings or Gen- 
tile go-carts. It is time that the pure spi- 
ritual religion of Jesus should throw aside 
all the tawdry cumbersome lofid of exotic 
ornaments, borrowed either from Judaism or 
Paganism, — ^from the temple of Jerusalem or 
the temples of Jupiter,— and reclothe herself 
in the white spotless robes, in which she was 
originally invested. It is time for her ra- 
tional admirers to vindicate her chaste cha- 
racter from the aspersions of her professed 
enemies, and from the false praise of her 
pretended friends ; for the false praise of her 



pretended friends has been often more injn- 
rious to her reputation than the obloquy of 
her professed enemies;— or, rather, she has 
had no enemies, but because her pretended 
friends have exhibited her in a dr^ which 
she disclaims and despises. Strip her at once 
of this ungainly, meretricious garb ; restore 
her to her primitive simplicity ; and she will 
need only to be seen, to be admired, loved, 
idolised I 

504. Reading the Bible in this 
spirit, and believing that the Divine 
Teacher has been all along, by secret 
ways of His Wisdom, leading on 
the human race into the clearer 
light, — into the further knowledge of 
Himself, and of their relations to 
Him, — we receive the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as a gracious gift of God, which 
He in His Providence has * caused to 
be written for our learning * in Divine 
things. And the Hebrew race, it may 
be — with all their noble qualities, their 
patient endurance under injuries, too 
often practised upon them by Christian 
men in the Name of God, their calm, 
unshaken, trust in God's faithfulness, 
their steadfast continuance in well- 
doing, according to that Law whidi 
they believe to be Divine, — ^may have 
yet a great part to act, and a great 
work to do, in the regeneration of man- 
kind. It may be that they, too, shall 
shake off the superstitious belief of 
ages, and, reverencing their Scriptures 
for the living truths which they declared 
to their forefathers, while other nations 
lay yet wrapt in the darkness of heathen- 
ism, shall yield to the demands of 
modem science, and give up the story 
of the Pentateuch as a record of his- 
torical fact. Then, also, may Mission- 
aries of their race, as well as ours, go 
forth, far and wide, as heralds of s3- 
vation, ministering the * glad tidings of 
great joy for all people,' proclaiming with 
free utterance the Name of the Living 
God, whom their fathers of old knew and 
worshipped, telling the nations of His 
Grace, His Truth, His Eighteousness. 
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It ia possible — if not, indeed, highly 
probable — ^that the mysterious Hebrew 
name for the Deity, which in English 
we pronounce 'Jehovah,' is derived 
from a Phoenician source. The true 
pronunciation of this name has long 
been lost» — the vowel-sounds of * Jeho- 
vah * being merely those of the word, 
which the Jews read instead of the 
sacred name. But it occurs also as 
Jah, Jahu, or Jeho ; and Diod. Sic. 
says, ii333,— 

It is said that among the Arlmaspians 
Zathraostes professed that the good diviiiity 
had given him his laws . . . and that among 
the Jews Moses made a similar claim with le- 
q)ect to the Deity somamed JAO. 

So Clbm. Alex, says, 8trom.Y.p.562 — 
He is called JAOU, which is inte^reted to 
mean 'Who is and who shall be.' 

Now the ancient Phoenician language 
was almost identical with the Hebrew, 
as is very plainly shown by the series 
of Phoenician inscriptions, recently 
published from the British Museum. 
And this fact> indeed, may be regarded 
as one which is now admitted by all 
competent scholars. But, this being 
the case, it appears further that among 
the Phoenicians JAO was the Greek ex- 
pression for the mysterious name of 
their great Deity, the Sun, regarded as 
the Source of all Light and Life. He was 
often caXLedBaal, i.e. 'Master,' 2i.ndiAdon 
or Adonis, i.e. * Lord,* (comp. the Heb. 
Adanai (326)) ; but the greatest name 
of all, that which conveyed the highest 
idea of his grandeur and dignity as the 
Supreme Deity, was that represented in 
Grcek by JAO. Thus a famous oracle, 
quoted by Maceobius, SatllSf says — 

It was right that the initiated should hide 
the blessed mysteries ; for in a little deceit 
there is prudence and an adroit mind. Ex- 
plain that JAO is the Highest God of all. 

The other evidences of the existence of 
this mysterious name are given at 
length by Dr. Movers, in his Phoenicia, 
ip.539-5d8 ; and he sums up the result 
of his investigation as follows : — 

: JAO is the Snn-God at the different times 
of the year, with the predominant idea of 
Adonis, as the Harvest-Deity. In general, 



however, he represents a complex host of 
nature-deities, whose powers he comprehends 
in the meaning of his name, which was one 
full of mystery, and, according to Sanchonia- 
thon, was taught in the priestly mysteries by 
' the oldest Phoenician hierophants. 

Dr. MovEBS does not himself derive 
the Hebrew name from the Phoenician. 
He thinks that the latter must have 
been originally sounded Jakhveh « ' He 
makes to live ' : whereas the former 
he supposes, in common with most 
modem critics, to have been sounded 
Jahveh « either 'He makes to be,' or 
' He is.* But, whatever may have been 
the form and meaning of the Phoenician 
name, it is plain that it must have been 
very similar to the Hebrew, which ia 
expressed by the very same letters in 
Greek, JAO. And, accordingly, we find 
Phoenician proper names compounded 
vrith Jah, just as in Hebrew, e.g. Ah» 
daios, Jo8EPH.c.^/).I.18, the name of 
a Tyrian Suffete (or public officer), 
which in Hebrew would be identical 
with Obadiah, = ' Servant of Jah,' and 
Bithias, Viig.1.738, » Bithiah, iCh. 
iv.l8, — both of which names appear 
also in Hebrew, with 'El' instead of 
* Jah,' in the forms Abdiel, Bethuel. 

It seems, then, highly probable tiiat 
the Hebrews, soon irfter their entrance 
into Palestine, may have adopted this 
name, which must have come to their 
ears,— just as they notoriously adopted 
the worship, and, no doubt, the names, of 
80 many of the * lords many and gods 
many* of the tribes of Canaan ; comp. 
Gyideon's surname, Jerubbaaly = ' Baal 
contends,* Ju.vi.32, &c. ; David's Son, 
ffaa/yadah,«' Baal knows,' lCh.xiv.7, 
for which we have £!?yadah, 2S.V.16, &c 
And the common people, we must be- 
lieve, worshipped JAO much after the 
same fashion as the people of the 
country worshipped, vrith bl(K)dy andun- 
pure ntes. Thus even Jephthah could 
offer his only daughter as a burnt-offering 
Lo Jehovah, Ju.xi.31,39 ; and men and 
women might even think of bringing the 
rewards of whoredom and sodomy 'into 
the house of Jehovah,' in fulfilment of 
a ' vow,' D.xxiii.l8. 
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Some of higher mind, however, — such 
as Samuel and his school of prophets, — 
divinely taught to look * above nature 
unto nature's God,* may have desired 
to lift up this name, so august and full 
of meaning, &om the base usage to 
which they saw it exposed, in the wor- 
ship of the tribes of Canaan and their 
own idolatrous fellow-countrymen, and 
to consecrate it to a higher purpose, as 
well fitted to express the Self-existent, 
Eternal, Life-giving, Being; He h or 
He makes to be, and to be henceforward 
the name of the Living Grod of Israel. 
With this view the Elohistic document 
may have been composed, in whatever 
age it was written. For the Elohist, 
who omits the name Jehovah in his 
story, as not known to the patriarchs, 
until he comes to record the revelation 
of that name to Moses, must have had, 
obviously, some special object in view 
in so doing. And, since the narrative of 
the Burning Bush and the revelation to 
Moses must be regarded as unhistorical, 
there seems every reason to believe that 
it was written by one, who desired to 
invest this name, — ^not known to the 
forefathers of the nation, but acquired 
by them since they came out of Egypt, 
— with a high and holy character, and 
a special solemnity. 

In this way, also, may be explained, 
perhaps, the singular fact^ that, whereas 
so many other names of heathen gods 
are mentioned, as worshipped by the 
tribes around and by the Israelites 
copying their example — Moloch and 
Astarte, Baal and Ashera, Chemosh 
and Rimmon, &c., — yet no name like 
to JAO is ever mentioned, as the great- 
est name of the chief Phoenician Deity, 
though the sacred writers must have 
known of its existence. It would almost 
seem as if they shrank from mixing up 
with dead idols, the * abominations ' of 
the heathen, a name which had now 
been set apart and sanctified, in the 
minds of all pious Israelites. The people 
still, no doubt, for ages — even down to 
the time of the Captivity — profaned 
the name, just as the people of the land 
did, in their common speech, and by the 
licentious and cruel practices of their 
worship. Nay, even for eighteen years 
of Josiah's reign, there were vessels in 



the temple at Jerusalem made for Baal 
(=the Sun, Adonis), 2E.xxiii.4; there 
was an Ashera (E.V. 'grove,' but really 
an obscene symbol) in the * House of 
Jehovah,' t;.6, and 'houses of sodomites ' 
by the * House of Jehovi^' v,7, &c 
And during all this time those great 
prophets of Judah and Israel, who had 
been taught from above to glimpse at 
the great truth, that — 
' God is a Spirit, and they that worahip Him 
most worship Him in spirit and in ttutii ' — 

had been striving with their perverse 
and stolid fellow-countrymen, seeking 
to raise their minds to higher views of 
the Divine nature, and to teach them 
to invest that Name, which they were 
daily using as a common thing, with a 
high spiritual meaning. 

Just so in Zululand we are now 
teaching the natives to invest their own 
name for the Supreme Being, Unkulun- 
kulu, = ♦ The Great-Great-One,' with a 
higher, more spiritual meaning than 
they would otherwise ascribe to it Yet 
many years — perhaps, centuries — may 
pass before the Zulus generally will 
separate the name from fldl the absurd 
notions and legendary stories, which 
they may now in their wild heathen 
state connect with it. We must long 
expect to find that, while those of 
higher mind, or more favoured with 
opportunities of learning, will embrace 
that Name, in all the high significance 
which Missionaries attach to it, as the 
Name of their Great Creator, Father, and 
Friend, * in Whom they live, and move, 
and have their being,' yet the great 
mass of the people will continue to use 
it ignorantly and irreverently, even as 
now. Just so, too, in Northern Europe, 
for many centuries after Christianity 
had been preached among the Scandi- 
navian tribes, the orgies of the Feast 
of Yule must have often contrasted 
painfrilly, side by side with the joys of 
the Christmas Festival; or, at least, 
if the latter was observed in towns, 
where the clergy were at hand to stimu- 
late and guide the devotions of the 
people, yet in the country districts the 
Name of Christ must have been long 
profaned, and the new religion dese- 
crated, by admixture with heathen rites 
and most incongruous ceremonies. 
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Lr this Third Part of my work the course of my argument leads 
me to consider the Book of Deuteronomy. I have here, as I 
believe, brought out into view distinctly the following facts. 

(1) There are plain signs that Deuteronomy was not written by 
the same author or authors, by whom the main portion of the rest 
of the Pentateuch was composed. 

(i) There is a marked diilerence in style and tone between the language of 
Deuteronomy and that of the other four books of the Pentateuch ; 

(U) There are various expressions, which are habitually used in the other four 
books, which are never once used by the Deuteronomist ; 

(iii) TTure are mort than Orirfy others^ which were evtdentty familiar to the Deuterono- 
ndity as he uses each of them on the average eight times in the course of the book, 
not one of which is used even once in the other four books ; 

(iv) It cannot be believed that Moses, in the short interval of a few weeks at most, 
between the last act recorded in Numbras and the first in Deuteronomy, should have 
so completcdy changed>-not only his style and tone, but— his very forms of ezpres- 
eion, as these facts would imply, if he had written the whole Pentateuch ; 

(v) Hence the above facts prove that, whatever portion of the other four books 
may be aaoribed to Moses, he cannot have composed the book of Deuteronomy ; 

(vi) And, of course, the same holds good of any other writer or writers, who maj 
have composed the main portion of those books. 

(2) There are plain signs also that the writer of Deuteronomy 
very probably lived about the age of Josiah and Jeremiah. 

(i) There are some expressions in Deuteronomy, which are only found in Jeremiah 
and the latest writings of the Bible ; 

(ii) Almost all the peculiar words and phrases of the Deuteronomist are fbond also 
in Jeremiah ; 

(iii) The history, as recorded in the Second Book of Kings, makes it highlv jao- 
bable that the book of Deuteronomy was first brought to light in the reiisn of 
Josiah. 

(3) A close examination of the contents of the book itself 
confirms very strongly the above conclusions. 

(i) There are distinct references to the other books of the Pentateuch as akeady 
existing • 

(ii) There are numerous and palpable contradictions to the data of those books, 
such as would be likely to be introduced by one writing in later days from a very 
Afferent point of view ; 

(iii) In particular, there are remarkable modifications of some of the older laws, 
whi(^ cannot be conceived to have been made by Moses, addressing the people only a 
few months after those same older laws were promulgated (as is supposed) by 
Jehovah Himself; 

(iv) These modifications correspond to the altered circumstances of much later 
times than those, in which the earlier portions of the Pentateuch (aa we believe) 
were written i 

(V) There are distinct ' signs of time,* Which fix the composition of the book in an 
age subsequent to the Captirity of the Ten Tribes, in the days of HezeUah ; 
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(vi) There are special reamns for believing that it was not composed till the early 
part of Josiah's reign^ at which time Jeremiah lived, and had been already called to 
the Prophetic office. 

It will be seen, throughout the "whole of our enquiry, that the 
evidence is constantly pointing towards Jeremiah, as, postsihlyy the 
writer of Deuteronomy. For my present purpose it is sufficient if 
it appears that Deuteronomy was very probably written by some 
great Prophet, in the latter times of the Jewish monarchy, dbwti 
the early part of Josiah's reign, — a general conclusion, in which 
the greatest critics are almost unanimously agreed, however they 
may differ in fixing the exact date of its composition. If the 
above point is substantiated, the main object of my work is gained. 
The details of my criticisms may be confirmed or rejected on 
further examination: but the traditionary view, which regards the 
whole Pentateuch as written by Moses, will appear untenable. 

If, therefore, this point be established, it will be unnecessary for 
me to discuss at length the numerous 'Replies* which have 
appeared in answer to Part I of my work. There are some, which, 
from their general fairness and their tone of courtesy and Christian 
feeling, demand, and have received, my respectful attention. It is 
obvious, however, that, if the arguments produced in this Part 
shall appear to be valid, the objections to my reasonings in Part I 
may, for the most part, be dismissed at once, as merely ingenious 
attempts, — ^like the 'cycles' and 'epicycles* of the old Ptolemaic 
system of Astronomy, — ^to build up a theory, which has no real 
foundation in fact, and which falls at last by the weight of its own 
cumbrous additions. In short, it will then be plain that the con- 
tradictions, which I have noticed, are real contradictions, such as 
might d. priori be expected to appear in a composite work like this ; 
and the cause of religious truth will be relieved from the necessity 
of inventing a variety of processes of ' reconciliation,' often in 
direct contradiction with one another, which scarcely, I imagine, 
satisfy altogether the mind of the 'reconciler,' and still less that 
of the general reader. 

And this is, in effect, the conclusion of no less an authority than 
Dean Milman, who says, in his recently published work, Hist, of 
the JeioSy Pref.j^.xxxii, that ' all further enquiry has confirmed him 
in the view,' which he announced ' above thirty years ago,* viz. — 

Maintain the numbers [of the story of the Exodns] as they stand, I see no way, 
without one vast continuous miracle, out of the difficulties, contradictions, impro- 
babilities, impossibilities. Beduce them, and all becomes credible, consistent, and 
harmonious. 

A reduction of the numbers will make, no doubt, an Exodus 
possible and, as I have said elsewhere, perfectly conceivable. But, 
as is shown in (189-197), no reduction vrill make the story of the 
Exodus, as recorded in the Pentateuch, consistent and possible. 
One set of difficulties may be got rid of in this way, but only to 
introduce another squally formidable. 
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But, if it he really trae, as the Bishop of Oxford has said, that 
* much harm has heen done among the young by my hook,' and 
that ' it is doing an amount of evil which it is difficult to estimate,* 
— and if it he aJso true, as the same Prelate has written, that my 
arguments are 'hut the repetition of old and often-answered 
cavils,' — it would surely he most desirable, — ^rather, I should say, 
it would be felt to be imperatively necessary, — ^for the Bishops, 
who condemn me, to put forth a ' Reply,' such as to themselves 
appeared to be sufficient and satisfactory, — such as might be 
guaranteed in their name by the authority of the Primate. If 
this were done, I should be bound by the sense of honour, as well 
as compelled by the love of truth, to consider seriously the argu- 
ments adduced in such a document. I should justly be condenmed 
and disgraced, in the presence of my fellow-countrymen, if I did 
not do this, and either admit that I am wrong, or point out the 
defective reasonings of the ' Reply.' 

Scarcely any 'Reply' has been made, as yet, to the more 
important critical arguments adduced in the latter portion of my 
Second Part. Bishop Oixivant has, indeed, addressed to his 
clergy a 'Second Letter' with reference to it. But, though 
formerly a Professor of Hebrew literature, — and, as I believe, at 
this moment the only English Bishop, who has distinguished him- 
self in such studies, — he distinctly says, p.26, — 

The task of examining seriatim the Bishop's minute criticisms I must leave to 
ethers. 

On one point, however, of these 'minute criticisms' Bishop 
Ollivan^t does furnish a reply, and the reader will find it quoted 
in (516), and will be able to judge for himself how far it is 
satisfactory. 

The Rev. "W. H. Hoarb has also undertaken to make a reply to 
my reasonings in Part 11. But he, too, says, i?.127, — 

The only omission of which I shall be conscious is, the not having gone into the 
critical histoiy [? • discussion '] of the Psalms, the Book of Judges, and the Books of 
Samuel. As it would not help my argument to have done so, and as these are points 
which turn purely on criticism, / must leave them to others, 

I need hardly say that the critical discussion of the Psalms,* 
&c., which fills the latter half of my Second Part, is that portion 
of my book, as far as it has yet been published, which appears to 

» Since the above was written. Prof, (now Bishop) Browne's * Five Lectures* have 
appeared, upon * The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms.' I find nothing in these 
• Lectures ' requiring me to modify any of my previous conclusions. Prof. Browne's 
treatment of the Psalms is too general and superficial to meet the requirements of the 
case. He asserts^ on general grounds, that certain Psalms are David's ; but he does 
not go through a searching, minute examination of them, so as to prove that they 
are, most probably, David's Psalms, or Psalms of the Davidic age. And, until he 
does this, his arguments can have no weight against the conclusions to be drawn 
from such Psalms as Ps.lx and Ps.lxviii, which I have proved^ as I believe,— the last 
and most important, at all events,— to be, in all probability, David's. But this ques- 
tion of the Psalms is only of secondary importance ; and if my arg^iments derived 
from them were disproved and set aside altogether, the main T«SEVi\ta olxo:^ cAXhsskScwa,, 
as to the Mosaic Origin and Historical Credibility oi t\iQ'Peivt8iite\x(S^«N«Q'Q\^Ttia^>^)A^ 
aUaflPecfcd 
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me of most importance, and with respect to wliicli I hare said in 
my Preface to Part 11, />.79, and now repeat, with express refer- 
ence also to the matter here laid before the reader in Part m, — 

It was, perhapB, my knowledge of the overwhelming amonnt and weight of this 
evidence, and of much more of the same kind to be produced hereafter, which led me 
to express myself in the First Part with an assured confidence in the certainty of my 
conclusions, which some of my Reviewers have condemned, as scarcely warranted in 
their opinion, by the premisses, even if they were admitted to be true. 

Up to the present time none of my Episcopal Brethren^ who 
have condenmed me, except Bishop Olivaitt, hare taken any 
notice of these criticisms, except that some have pronounced them^ 
generally, as being ^rash and feeble,' 'unfounded, fSalse^ and 
childish.'* 

I said, however, in my last preface, p,Sl : — 

I am naturally anxious to see what the Bishops and Doctors of the Ohnroih at 
England will say upon the subject of my book, and how they will act in the present 



Since then I have been answered, and, I confess, in a way which 
has disappointed my expectations. For opposition and censure I 
had prepared myself, — ^for being misjudged even by many good 
men, whom I esteem, and for being misrepresented by others, who 
care only for the triumph of a popular opinion, and not for the 
truth. I knew firom the first that these were the only conditicmsy 
on which such a work as this could be conducted, coming, as it 
does, in direct antagonism with many strong and dear preposses- 
sions, and not a few deep-rooted prejudices. But I had confidence 
in the power of Truth that it would in the end prevail ; and that 
confidence has been sufficiently justified. To the many correspon- 
dents, lay and clerical, who from all parts of the country have 
written to cheer me with their sympathy, and strengthen me in 
the resolve to carry on and, if God will, complete my labour, I 
would here express my heiui^felt thanks. It is a source of great 
comfort tx) know that so many earnest and devout minds are 
watching with deep interest the confiict, and rejoicing in the 
progress and triumph of the Truth. Great service also has been 
rendered to the cause of 'free enquiry' by that portion of the 
Public Press, which, often without expressing agreement with my 
views, has yet insisted on ^fairfidd being allowed for the discus- 
sion of these important questions, and for time being given to test 
the truth of my arguments 

But I have, I confess, been disappointed in'^the course which 
has been adopted by the great body of my Episcopal Brethren. I 
had no reason to suppose that I should receive from dU, of them 
expressions of sympatiiy, or encouraging help in my work \ from 

* In the single short letter of one of my Episcopal Brethren, forbidding his clergy 
to allow me to minister in his diocese, the following expressions appear, applied either 
to myself or my work :— • unfounded,' * false,' • childish,' * heretical,' * blasphemous,' 
* abominable,' * unhappy,' * blind,' ' daring/ * iguorout self-sufflciency/ * instrument 
of Satan,' ' poor Bishop Colenso.' 
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some I could only expect condemnation ; and, whfle dissenting 
from their judgment, I should jet have respected the religious 
feelings, however (as it seemed to me) mistaken, which to their 
own minds justified their censures. But I did not imagine that so 
many of the Bishops of England, with the Bishop of Oxpobd at 
their head, would have ahsolutelj ignored the existence of such a 
science as Bihlical criticism, and its imdouhted and undeniable 
results, in its application to the earlier Hebrew Scriptures. I be- 
lieved that there were men of science and scholars among them, 
who, being acquainted generally with these results, would be 
aware of their reality and importance, and who would feel it to 
be impossible, in this age of enquiry, any longer to bar out their 
admission, as facts to be taken account o^ like any other facts of 
science, by the more intelligent minds of the Church of England. 
I had hoped that their influence would have prevailed to check 
the hasty judgment of others, less informed than themselves on 
these matters ; and that, if my Episcopal Brethren, generally, did 
not think it expedient to hold out to me a brotherly right hand of 
fellowship, — ^if they condenmed me as going too far in my conclu- 
sions, or as reasoning too confidently on insufficient premisses, — 
they would, at least, have recognised that my arguments were not 
altogether without some real foundation, and ought to be judged 
upon their merits,^ught to be considered, and, if need be, checked 
and corrected, not merely thrown aside with contemptuous lan- 
guage, as imfounded and ridiculous. I could not have believed, 
for instance, that the Bishop of Oxpobd would have ventured to 
say that my ^speculations, so rash and feeble in themselves,' i 



* in all esBential points bat the repetition of old and often-answered cavils ogsinsl 
the Word of God;*— 

and still less that His Grace, the Primate of all England, would 

have pronounced with the high authority of his office, that my 

objections ' are for the most part puerile and trite,' — 

* so pnerile, that an intelligent youth, who read his Bible with care, oonld draw ths 
fitting answers from the Bible itself ,— so trite, that they have been again and again 
Tefated, two hnndred years ago, by Archbishop Usher, one of the most learned 

" ' I of this or of any country, more reoentiy by Bishop Watboit and others.' 



It is hardly necessary for me to repeat what the Public Press has 
already said in reply to such assertions as the above, viz. that many 
of the criticisms in these volumes have never been answered, and 
that the writings of Archbishop Usheb and Bishop Watson will 
throw no light whatever upon lie most important questions which 
are here discussed. As well might we refer to books of the last 
century for a refutation of the objections, which are raised to the 
historical truth of some portions of the book of Genesis, by recent 
discoveries in geological science. But, on behalf of those, who 
regard the Bible with a true reverence, as a Divinely-given 
Teacher^ which God in His Providence has 'caused to be written 
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for our learning,' but which He wills us to read with intelligent 
discrimination of its contents, not with a blind unreasoning 
idolatry of the mere letter, I respectfully protest against the 
language which the Archbishop of Cantebbttby has, apparently, 
applied to all those who read my books with interest, by summing 
them up under three categories, as either * ignorant/ or ' half-in- 
formed/ or else 'rejoicing in anything which can free them from 
the troublesome restraints of religion.' The object of my whole 
work is to bind the consciences of men more imperatively than 
ever by the law of true Religion, which is the law of life and 
happiness. But, inasmuch as multitudes have already broken 
loose from the restraints of that traditional religious teaching, 
which they know to be contradicted by some of the most familiar 
results of modem Science, now made the common heritage of 
every educated English child, I believe tliat I have only done my 
duty, as a Minister of the National Church, in endeavouring to 
reestablish a permanent union between the teachings of Religion 
and Science, and to heal effectively that breach between them, 
which otherwise will assuredly widen day by day, with infinite 
injury to the Church itself, and to the whole community. 

And here I think it desirable to correct three mistakes, which 
(as I gather from the letters addressed to their Clergy by several 
of the Bishops) have been entertained by many with respect to 
my work, 

(i) It has been stated that I deny the Lispiraiion of the Bible. 

I reply that I have nowhere denied it, nor have even considered 
at all the question of Scriptui*e Inspiration. I have left that sub- 
ject wholly untouched : it is no part of my present plan to discuss 
it. Doubtless, the plain results of criticism, such as those set forth 
in these volumes, must indirectly affect the views which may be 
taken of Inspiration, and must certainly, if seen to be true results, 
conflict entirely with the traditional view of the Divine InfaUibUity 
of Scripture. But it is no part of my present object to prove even 
this. I have only had in view * to examine critically the Pentateuch 
and book of Joshua,' with the special purpose of determining, as far 
as possible, the age and authorship of the different books. 

(ii) Again, it has been said that I loish to prove the Pentateuch — 
and in fact, the whole Bible — to be untrue. 

Nothing can be further from my wish or purpose than this. 
Rather, I desire to know what ts true in the Pentateuch history, 
and in the Bible generally. I wish to know, if possible, in what 
age, by what persons, under what circumstances, the diflFerent por- 
tions of the Bible were written, that I may be able to judge for 
myself, and help others to judge, as to the amount of credibility 
to be attached to the different narratives. If I had found reasoii 
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to "believe that Moses really wrote the account of the Exodus, 
describing what he had himself personally said, and done, and 
witnessed, I should have felt hound to helieve his statements, as 
those of a devout, God-fearing, man ; and then, whatever miracu- 
lous accounts they might have contained, such statements would^ 
assuredly, not have involved the contradictions, which appear upon 
a close inspection of the present Pentateuch. But the process of 
critical enquiry, so far from eliciting proofs and confirmations of 
the Mosaic origin of these hooks, leads quite to the opposite con- 
clusion. AU tJhe arguments, drawn from an examination of the 
Pentateuch, point in one direction. It is well to observe this. 
There is literally nothing in these books distinctly indicative of 
Mosaic authorship. The whole force of the argument for that 
authorship rests upon tradition, and may be referred back to the 
opinion of the Jews, who lived nearly a thousand years after the 
date assigned to Moses. It is not a question of balanced internal 
evidence, but a case where there is a ?iost of indications, all tending 
to show diversity of authorship and late date, and none discover- 
able, by all the ingenuity yet brought to bear upon the subject, 
which tends decidedly the other way ; and the supporters of the 
traditional view will be foimd to be constantly occupied, — ^not in 
producing ' internal evidence ' to show that Moses did write the 
Pentateuch, but — in trying to account for the existence, on the 
assumption of his authorship, of so much internal evidence of the 
contrary. In short, the strength of the resistance to the critical 
conclusion lies in the feeling, that we do not like to think that 
those books could have grown up in the way, which the ' internal 
evidence' clearly indicates, — ^the way in which, be it observed, the 
religious books of all other nations are known to have been formed, 
(iii) Further, it has been stated, by more than one of my Epis- 
copal Brethren, that I have charged the Clergy generally with 
dishonesty, in concealing their views about the Deluge, and using 
the Baptismal Form of Prayer without believing in it. I reply 
that I have never charged any with * dishonesty ' in this respect ; 
and, if I thought that my words justly allowed of such a con- 
struction being placed on them, I should express my regret that I 
have made use of language that was capable of being so miscon- 
strued. Nor did I volunteer to make any reference at all in this 
matter to the Clergy. In what I said, I acted strictly in self- 
defence. I was accused of being ' dishonest ' myself, in retaining 
my clerical office, while disbelieving many or most of the details 
of the story of the Exodus, — directly, by many of the Clergy, and 
indirectly by one, for whose high character, as a lover of truth and 
fair-dealing, and for whose conduct under present circumstances, I 
have the most profound esteem. The Bishop of London had stated, 
in his Charge to his Clergy, that our National Church was based 
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upon the prindple of ^ free enquiry/ — that to enqiiiie was the riffhi 

of an English Clergyman in all casea^ and £reqaently his dufy, — 

but that,— 

* if such enquiry led to dmM^ and if the doabi ended in dirtwHef of the Chnroh's 
doctrines, of oonxae he would leslgn Mb office as one of the Chinch's anthozised 
teachers. 

I might have replied to such an observation that^WrcLiP did 
not retire j&om his sacred office, though disbelieving the doctrines, 
which he himself believed when he entered the Ministry, and 
which were taught by the clergy generally in his day, and that 
Cbakicbb, Rislst, and LATDont, and other Bishops, though con- 
secrated as Bishops of the Homan Church, and bound by the 
solemn vows of their ordination in that Church, did not resign their 
sees as soon as they became Protestant Bishops, and the National 
Church by the National Will had become Ftotestant also, nor 
afterwards, when by the same Will the Church ceased to be Pro- 
testant, and once more became Romanised. 

But I felt that, in the present instance, there was fEur less reason 
for urging upon me such a course as a plain duty, inasmuch as 
very numy of the Clergy, I believed, and certainly not a few of my 
Episcopal Brethren, did fwt accept the story of the Noachian 
Deluge as literally and historically true, and yet justified them- 
selves in retaining their offices in the Church. If my conduct was 
' dishonest,* so, too, was theirs; for my ' dishonesty,' surely, could 
not consist in openly professing that which others secretiy held. 
If they were * honest* in the course which they were pursuing — 
and I expressed no doubt whatever of this — I felt that it Was 
unfair and ungenerous to charge upon me, as a crime, the very 
same proceeding as their own — the same exactly in principle, 
though differing, it may be, in degree. I admit fully that any of 
the Clergy who do * unfeignedly believe* — as some, I presume, 
do — in the literal historical truth of the story of the Flood as 
told in G.vi,vii,viii, have a right to bring the charge against 
me of not believing what they deem essential to a true faith in 
the authority of the Bible. And, if there are not, as I said in 
my former Preface, * multitudes of the more intelligent Clergy,' 
who, on geological or other grounds, have come to disbelieve in 
that narrative as a true piece of history, then I am wrong in my 
assumption, and owe my Clerical Brethren an apology for ascribing 
such disbelief to them. 

But as to those, be they many or few in number, who do not 
believe in the literal truth of the Noachian Deluge, I did not 
impute to them ^ dishonesty ' in holding those opinions, and yet 
retaining their clerical office. On the contrary, I assigned certain 
reasons, which, I thought, would satisfy different classes of minds, 
and enable them still with a clear conscience to use the Form of 
I^rajer which referred to that narrative. Being persuaded; how- 
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ever, that in this age of advancing Science sucli Clergjrmen are 
many, and believing also that the Laity have rarely heard from 
the pulpit any reference to the account of Noah's Flood, as being 
otherwise than literally and historically true^ I am obliged to con- 
clude that, by some cause or other, such Clergymen have been 
prevented from speaking to their people the plain truth upon this 
point. And I believe that they have been impeded by the 
restraints, real or supposed, of those stringent obligations, which 
the Church of England at the present time enforces on her Clergy 
at Ordination. 

Here, also, I dedre to say a few words more pliunly in expla- 
nation of my present position, with reference to the assumptions 
made by some of my Episcopal Brethren, in their recent letters 
of inhibition. His Grace the Archbishop of Caktebbubt, in a 
letter dated March 81, addressed to the Clergy of his Diocese, has 
stated that I ^ have refused to resign the See of Natal, though I 
cannot deny that I am unable to exercise the most important func- 
tions of that office.' 

I presume His Grace to refer, in these words, to the reply which 
I gave to a letter addressed to me by the great majority of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England. In that 
reply, I did not think it necessary to contradict formally the three 
assumptions which had been made by my Episcopal Brethren, 
considering that anyone acquainted with my books would be 
aware that they were not correct statements of the facts of the 
case ; and feeling also thht an answer at full length was the less 
needed, as the letter of the Bishops appeared in the Times almost 
as soon as it had reached my hands, — ^before I had had time to 
reply to it, — ^from which circumstance I could only infer that it 
was intended rather for the public than for myself, though express- 
ing ^ deep brotherly anxiety' for me. As, however, the Archbishop 
and several of the Bishops have again referred to this subject, I 
think it due to myself to notice this charge; and I do it also 
with a view to those of the Clergy and Lwty, who agree with me 
in believing that the right and duty of free enquiry to its frdlest 
extent is the very foundation on which — not true Religion only, 
but — our Protestant National Church is based, and that an 
honest and fearless statement of the Truth, as the result of such 
enquiry, is the only condition of its permanent existence, and the 
only ground of hope for its continuance, from age to age, in 
hecdthy and vigorous action, amidst the rapid advances of modem 
Science. 

The letter of my Episcopal Brethren contained, as I have said, 
three assiunptions, which are expressly or virtually negatived by 
the plain words of my books. 

(i) *We xmdentand yon to s&y that yon do not msm '^vS^an% ^Ocaii^ ^\1<^ i^*^ 
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Tolontarily profeaaed to believe, as the indispensable condition of your being ea-w 
trusted with your present office.' 

Am. When I was ordained Deacon and Priest, I professed to * believe unfeignedly 
all the Canonical Scriptures.' I have said that I then understood those words in their 
most obvious and natural sense,— the sense in which some of the Bishops, and many 
of the Olergy, at this very time receive them,— as implying that those Scriptures 
were, in matters of historical fact, as well as in statements of moral and reUgiout 
truth, divinely and infallibly true. I have said also that I had ceased to believe this, 
and that I was pained to find my convictions contradicting, as I conceived, the words 
of the Ordination Service, until it was declared, on the highest legal authority of the ' 
Church of England, that my former view— I may say, the popular view— of the 
meaning of those words was mistaken, and that they must be held to mean no more 
than a simple expression of a bond fide belief that ' the Holy Scriptures contain 
everything necessary to salvation,' and that ' to that extent they have the direct 
sanction of the Almighty.' I have stated distinctly. Part I, p.22, and I here re- 
peat, that * I am not conadoua of having said anything which contravenes this 
decision. 

(ii) < We understand you to say that you have entertained, and have not abandoned, 
the conviction, that you could not use the Ordination Service, inasmuch as in it you 
must require from others a solemn declaration that they • unfeignedly believe all the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament,' which, with the evidence now 
before you, it is impossible wholly to believe in.' 

Am. I cannot but suppose that His Grace, and others of my Episcopal Brethren 
who subscribed the above words, could not have been aware that they are directly 
set aside by my own language in the Preface to Part I, where, after showing that at 
one time I felt the impossibility of demanding from a candidate for Orders $uch a 
confession of belief in the Holy Scriptures as I then considered — and as many still 
consider— to be required by the formula of the Ordination Service, I have added 
(^nce reading in I^gland the judgment of Dr. LnsmNaTON) the following note :— 

* This was written before the recent decision of the Court of Arches, by which, 
of course, tiie above conclusion is mcUeriallff effected.* 

It would now be possible for me to require such a declaration from a candidate for 
Orders, provided that I had first fully explained to him, and to the Congregation, m 
what sense the Church intends such a declaration to be made. 

(ill) ' We understand you further to intimate that those who think vdth you are 
precluded from using the Baptismal Service, and consequently (as we must infer) 
other offices of the Prayer Book, unless they omit all such passages as assume the 
truth of the Mosaic History.' 

Ans. This assumption, again, is contradicted by my own language already referred 
to, in the Preface to Part II, where I have said that many Clergymen, who do not believe 
in the historical truth of the Noachian Deluge, will yet be able to justify themselves in 
one of two ways, in using still such a Form of Prayer. If it is perfectly understood 
that a Minister is at full liberty to explain to his people freely his opinion respecting 
the Biblical account of the Deluge, the unhistorical character of the Mosaic story, or 
the ape and authorship of Deuteronomy,— (and this appears likewise to be decided in 
the affirmative by the same legal judgement,) — I apprehend that many, who have an 
intelligent acquaintance with the results of modem criticism, may still be content to 
read the allusions in the Liturgy. But I felt also that there might be others, of more 
scrupulous conscience, who would not be satisfied ynth this mode of meeting the 
difficulty, and to whom I could give no other advice than that which I have giv^i, 
viz. to omit such expressions, and take the consequences of such omission.* I con- 
sider, however, that such passages ought no longer to be retained, as of absolute 
obligation, in our Prayer Book ; and I hold it to be my duty, as a Bishop of the 
National Church, to labour for their removal — or, at least, for the liberty being 
granted of omitting them— as soon as possible. 

This, then, is what I meant when I contradicted publicly the 
assumption of my Episcopal Brethren, that, while holding my 
present views, I cannot use the language of the Baptismal and 
Ordination Services. I can use that language — provided that I 

• I need hardly say that it is satisfactory to me to find that, in giving such advice as the 
. above, I am supported by the practice of His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 

who stated in his place in the House of Lords, on Monday, June 1, 1863, that * he 
had been consulted frequently ' by clergymen, who had conscientious scruples against 
using certain words of the Burial Service in particular cases, in which, however, by 
the late and by their ordination votes they were required to use them, — ' and he had 
said this, that nothing toould induce him to pronounce these words ' in such cases — ' h» 
loould stand the risk of all the penalties of the lato rather than do so,' 
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claim it as mj right^ as a Minister of the National Church, and 
lay it upon myself as a duty, to explain freely and fully to my 
people in what sense I use it. And what are others doing in this 
respect ? How does my conduct differ essentially, in respect of 
honest adherence to the principles of the Church of England, from 
theirs ? The Bishop of Oxford was the ^rst to issue a letter of 
inhibition, after my reply to the address of the Archbishops and 
Bishops. Not, then, in his personal capacity, but as a represen- 
tative of those, who have followed him in adopting this exta^ordi- 
nary mode of public Church censure, — upon the mere judgment of 
each individual Bishop, without any hearing or trial of the 
accused, — ^I would ask the Bishop of Oxford before my fellow- 
countrymen. Does ?i€j a Fellow of the Royal and other Scientific 
Societies, believe unfeignedly in the literai historical truth of the 
account of the Creation, the Noachian Deluge, or the numbers of 
the Exodus ? If the Bishop will say that he does * unfeignedly 
believe' in all these matters, as related in the Pentateuch, of 
course, I have nothing more to say as regards this part of my 
argument. But, if he does not, then how, I repeat, does his pre- 
sent conduct differ essentially from mine P He has some way of 
explaining these matters, which satisfies his own mind, as I have. 
And the only difference is this, that I think it to be my duty, and 
shall make it my practice, to tell my people plainly, on such points, 
what I believe, and what I know to be true } and the Bishop of 
Oxford has not yet, as far as I am aware, thought it necessary to 
say what he really thinks upon any one of these subjects. 

In fact, judging from their published documents, it is very 
difficult to say what many of those, who have so severely con- 
demned me, do really believe themselves with respect to the 
narratives of the Pentateuch. They have expressed themselves, 
indeed, in the strongest terms, as resting their hopes of eternity 
upon the 'Word of God.* But that, I trust, I do, as truly and 
entirely as they. There is a sense also in which I am quite 
ready to speak of the Bible as the 'Word of God,' — just as we 
call a Church the 'House of God,' without meaning, therefore, to 
say that the plan or material of the building is Divine, or tiiat 
(Jod meets with us there exclusively. But I prefer the language 
of the First Homily, ' In it (Holy Scripture) is contained the true 
Word of God;* and I agree fully with the language of Dean 
MiLHAN, who says, Hisi, of the Jeios, Pref.^.xi : — 

The moral and religions truth, and this aloney I apprehend, ia the ' Word of Ood' 
contained in the Sacred Writings. I know no passage in which this emphatic term 
is applied to any sentence or saying, which does not convqr or enforce such truth. 

On this account I am unwilling to make use of the expression 
' The Bible is the Word of God,' — though in the sense of the 
words above explained I can use it, — because it is so likely to mis- 
lead the uneducated, and induce them to attach a superstitious 
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reverence to tlie mere text of Scripture. But, when my Brathien 
use the expression ^ Word of Gh)d/ the qnestion ariaee, Whst do 
they mean P Their hmguage at one lime seeniB to imply thst they 
attach a Divine Infallihility to eveiy line and letter of the i 
text of the BiUe, so that, as the Biahop (Lbb) of '. 
said, — 



* All our hopes for eternity, the vwy foiiDdAtknn of ©or '. „ 

dearest consolationB, are taken from qb, if one Une of tliat fiaoeed Book to daetand 
to be unfaithful or untnutworthy.' 

But, when the writer of the above words is pxeaaed for an 

answer, as to one particular statement of the Bible being tme on a 

point of natural history, he inunediately, while maintaining his 

position in words, abandons it in point of fact, and zetieatB behind 

the assertion that — 

' every line of Scriptore win amply bear the yt u wuie of any test applied to it, (T 
vieteed trith relation to the $uX9e(t it reallf rtfert to^ the tUOe^ moMO^ amd monOgf 
of thou to tekom it cmm addressed, and the effect it was itUended to convey '— 

a statement, which, whatever may be its precise meaning, at all 
events allows of the recognition of the results of my own critical 
enquiries. The other inhibiting Bishops, as I have said^ with Ihe 
single exception of the Bishop of IiLAin)AFF^ have contented 
themselves with simply condemning my book.* 

But what do my Episcopal Brethren mean by this proceeding ? 
Do they really suppose that, by the obstructionB of Chiirch censures 
and anathemas, or the mere exercise of authority, they can bar out 
the entrance of that light of Critical Science, which God Smself 
has given us, as one of the special blessings bestowed upon us by 
His Goodness in this day ? May it not be that the Science of 
Biblical Criticism is as needful to our true progress and highest 
happiness as any other of the Sciences — as Geology, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Natural History, &c. — all which have been aroused 
into new life in this very age, and many of which — ^like that of 
Biblical Criticism — ^were almost wholly unknovm to our fore- 
fathers ? May it not be true that each one of these Sciences is as 
truly intended by the Wisdom and Grace of God for the present 
stage of human development, as any other of the sisterhood,— that 
we cannot despise or refuse the help of any one of them, without 
'rejecting the counsel of God against ourselves,' — ^that, 'if this 

• The venerable Bishop of ExirrER has surprised me, as much as any of my 
Brethren, by the course which he has taken. In a letter to his Clergy, he has very 
justly condemned the practice of ' prejudging matters which must be the subject of 
Judicial consideration before our Archbishop,' and not * adhering ' to the very proper 

* resolution of a meeting of the Bishops,' viz. * to avoid any extra-judicial declaration* 
on this subject. And his language bears with special force upon those who may be 
called to sit hereafter as judges, but who, by distinct expression of their sentiments 
beforehand, in public oflAcial documents, have surely gone far to * endanger the im- 
partiality and purity of the tribunal of justice.' In a further address to his Clergy, 
the Bishop of Exeter is reported to have said that he ' has not read the book which 
has occasioned so much alarm,' and * cannot, therefore, speak of its real contents/ 
and that, * not having examined the book, he will not condemn it.' Yet he « is thank' 
All t/uU it has called forth so stronff a feeling of indignation against me,* and he, too, 

* inhibits me from ministering in his diocese.' 
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work be of God, we cannot overthrow it, lest haply we be found 
fighting against God' ? In short, may it not be true that this light 
of Criticism may be but one of the many-coloured rays of modem 
Science, which come to us all from the ' Father of Lights,' in this 
our own age of wonderful Tllumination, and which are meant to 
blend together into the pure, white, Light of Truth, that Light 
which our spirits need, and which His Wisdom and His Love at 
this time impart to us ? 

Must we, then, English Christians, live cm, as men did in former 
ages, under strict ecclesiastical restraints, as if there was a ' dark 
chamber' in the house, into which we have once looked, but have 
shut to the door, and dare not look again, lest we should see some- 
thing to frighten us out of our 'hopes for eternity,' and cause us 
the loss of ' all our nearest and dearest consolations ' ? How much 
better to open wide the door, and let in the blessed light and air of 
day, into every part of our spiritual dwelling I That light, indeed, 
may show us that the stories of the six days' Creation, the 
Noachian Deluge, the slaughter of 68,000 Midianitish women and 
children, are no longer to be spoken of as historical facts. We may 
perceive that it is no longer possible to confound the early legends 
of the Hebrew people, and statements contrary to reason and the 
facts of nature, or condemned by our moral sense, and by the 
Voice which witnesses for God within us, with the Eternal ' Word 
of God.' But we shall find in the Pentateuch, notwithstanding, 
precious things without number, of which little or no use is made 
at present in the instruction of the people, — ^unquestionable facts 
of ancient history, mixed up, no doubt, with much of uncertain or 
unreal tradition,— and, above all, rich lessons of spiritual Truth, 
by which our souls may be cheered and strengthened for the work 
of life. What a day of regenerated life will it be for the Church 
of England, when these things shall be spoken of, plainly and 
freely, in every pulpit of the land, — ^when the Bible shall be 
opened, and the story of its origin explained, and the real value of 
its histories discussed, as the records of living men, like ourselves, 
written down by living men, — with the reverence due to a Book 
so venerable, and endeared to the inmost heart of every Christian, 
but yet without fear of treading with irreligious feet upon holy 
ground, — rather, with the deepest and most sincere conviction that 
we can only thus serve God acceptably, and discharge our duty 
before Him, as Christian men and Ministers, by such free enquiry 
after Truth, and such free utterance of it 

But another cry has been raised against my work, and, indeed, 
the loudest and most terrible of all, the cry of * Heresy ! ' * Blas- 
phemy!' To my utter amazement, the two Archbishops have 
swelled this cry, — not to speak of the language used by others of 
my Episcopal Brethren, as that of the Bishop of CHiCB.ig&T£&) 
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already quoted. The Arclibisliop of Cantebbttbt has spoken of 
my works as ' derogatory to the person, the*^ attributes, and the 
work, of our Divine Redeemer,* and as ' charging Him, who knew 
what was in man, with ignorance and imposture.* And, in like 
manner, the Archbishop of Yokk reproaches me with * having 
imputed to the Lord of glory ignorance of holy things,' and 
^ having described our Lord as a blind guide, quoting, for the very 
Word of Life, the baseless fables of men.' 

I say that I have been amazed at such language being used by 
these eminent Prelates ; because I could not have believed that 
persons so high in office and judicial position would, in statements 
like these, have branded me publicly, before the whole Church, 
with charges of 'heresy' and 'blasphemy,' for the expressions 
which I have used in my books on this point. Whatever they 
might have thought of the soundness of my criticism, or however 
they might have differed from my views of Inspiration, yet I could 
not have imagined that they would either have been unaware of 
the fact, that, in using such expressions with respect to our 
'Lord's ignorance as the Son of Man,' I was perfectly justified by 
the practice of the most eminent theologians, both ancient and 
modem, or that, being aware of this, they would have allowed me 
to be covered with reproach and censure on this account, — ^nay, 
with their own hands would have flung some of the hardest stones 
against me. I thought that, of course, the Bishops and Doctors 
of the Church, — more especially those who, like Archbishop 
Thomson and Bishop Ellicott, have gained a reputation for theo- 
logical learning, or who, like Dean Alfobd and Prof. Browne, (as 
will be seen below,) have expressed the very same view in sub- 
stance as my own, — would protect me, at all events, from such 
accusations. Otherwise, I should have produced further evidence 
in my Second Part, to justify my use of the language so much 
condemned. In support of my position I now produce it, in the 
contents of the following communication, which has been sent to 
me by a clergyman, unknown to me personally at present, though 
well-known as the writer of various zoologies^ papers in scientific 
journals, and the chief contributor on the Natural History of the 
Bible to the second volume of Dr. Smith's Dictionary/. Twill 
only add that I am deeply sensible of the courage and sincerity 
which he has shown, amidst the violent excitement of these times, 
in thus coming forward, unsolicited, to bear this testimony in the 
service of the Truth. 

My Lord, 

If there is one passage in your recently published work on the Pentateuch, 
which more than another has subjected you to very severe condemnation, it is that 
which contains the following statement, (Part II, jj.xvii) :— 

' This only I repeat once more. The recognition of the gradual growth of Jesus, 
B3 the Sod of Man, in human knowledge and science of all kinds, such as that which 
concerns the question of the age and autlioisYxip ol t\ie'£eu\A\«vic\it\&\ied<eic^Vj coca. 
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patible with>-rather, is absolutely required by— the most orthodox faith in His 
i)ivinity, as the Eternal Son of God.' 

Very hard words, my.JLiord, have been uttered against you for nift.<Tit.fl.<n^ng this 
BO-called * heretical ' opinion. 

The doctrine, which is embodied in the paragraph quoted above from your book, 
has lately been occupying my close attention ; and, as the result of my inrestigations, 
I shall show — 

(i) That it is expressly taught by our Lord Himself ; 

(ii) That it has the sanction of very many eminent Biblical writers, both ancient 
and modem ; 

(iii) That it is implied in the language of the formularies of our Church. 

(i) Speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem or of the end of the World, our Lord 
says, ' Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angds which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father,' Mark xiii.32, 

Lbontius de Sectis, act. ult. writes as follows :— 

* One must know that most of the Fathers — indeed, itoiost all — appear to say that 
He (CHRisr) was ignorant of some things ; for, if he is said to be in all respect of 
the same substance with us, and we are ignorant of some things, it is manifest that 
He also was ignorant, and the Scripture says of Him that He increased in age and 
wisdom.' 

St. Ambrose, De Fide, 5, cap.xviii, $221, though he was somewhat afraid of holding 
the doctrine himself, yet admits that it was held by many, when he says : — 

' There are many, however, not quite, so timid as I am,— for I had rather fear deep 
things, than be wise about them,— there are many, I say, relying on what is written, 
* And Jesus progressed in wisdom, &c.,' who say confidently that, according to His 
Divine Nature, indeed. He could not have been ignorant of those things which are 
future, but that, according to His assumption of our condition. He said before His 

crucifixion, that He was ignorant as the Son of Man He seems, therefore, to 

be ignorant in the same nature in which He progresses.' 

Gregory Naz. C>r.xxxvi(xxx).15, writes :— 

* To whom can it be a matter of doubt that He has a knowledge of that hour, 
indeed, as God, but is ignorant of it, as Man ? . . . For, inasmuch as the name 
' Son ' is used in this passage absolutely, and without being referred to any one, and 
it is not added, tehose Son, on that account a handle is hence afforded to us of so con- 
sidering the matter as to interpret this ignorance in the most pious sense, ascribing 
it to His Humanity, not to His Divinity, 

Theodoret ad IV Cyr. Anathem. says :— 

* The ignorance, then, doeff not belong to God the Word, but to the form of the 
servant, which knew at that time such things as the indwelling Divinity revved.' 

Athanastos, Disc. II against Arianism, (Pusby's translation. Library of the 
FaiherSy) ch.xxviii, writes as follows :— 

* Why, though He knew. He said * no, not the Son knows,' this, I think, none of 
the faithful is ignorant, viz. that He made this, as those other declarations, as Man, 
by reason of the flesh. For this, as before, is not the Word's deficiency, but of that 
human nature, whose property it is to be ignorant. . . Not then, when the heaven 
was made by Him, nor when He was with the Father Himself, the Word * disposing 
all things,' nor before He became Man, did He say it, but when ' the Word became 
flesh.' On this account it is reasonable to ascribe to His Manhood everything wbich, 
after He became Man, He speaks humanly. ... 

*■ Certainly, when He says in the Gospel, concerning Himself, in His hiunan 
character, * Father, the hour is come, glorify Thy Son,' it is plain that He knows also 
the hour of the end of all things as the Word, though, a* Man, He is ignorant of it, 
for ignorance is proper to man, and especially ignorance of these things. Moreover, 
this is proper to the Saviour's love of man ; for, since He was made man, he is not 
ashamed because of the flesh which is ignorant, to say, * I know not,' that He may 
show that, knowing as God, He is hut ignorant according to the flesh. And, therefore. 
He said not, * no, not the Son of God knows,' lest the Godhead should seem ignorant, 
but simply, * no, not the Son,' that the ignorance might be the Son's as born among 
men 

* For, as on becoming man He hungers and thirsts and suffers with men, so with * 
men, as Man, He knows not.' 

Upon the above Dr. Pusey notes as follows, after stating what he considers to be 
the • doctrine of the Church ' on this point : — . 

* However, this view of the sacred subject was received by the Church after St. 
Athanasius's day ; and it cannot be denied that he and others of the most eminent 
Fathers use language, which primd facie is inconsistent with it. They certainly 
seem to impute ignorance to our Lord as Man, as Athanasius in this passage.' 
And Dr. Pusey quotes St. Cyril, 7Wn.i)p.623-4, * Why blush they at the conditions 
of the manhood, and determine to find fault with what especially befits the economy 
of the flesh ? ' and he says, * Theodoret expresses the same opinion ver^ ^twv^-^ ^ 
He adds also in a note on p.464. It is a question to he decided, "w\vet\vec o\a"\iat^ . . . 
spoke of a real ignorance, or of an 'economical* or j?ro/c«scd \g;nox«ns».^ Tcia^t»- 

n2 
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duoes leveral of the Fathers in enpport of this latter view. But he quotes also 
ThEODORET as * very severe on the principle of * economy ' : — * If He knew the day, 
and, wishing to concetd it, said He was ignorant, see what a blasphemy is the result 1 
Truth tells an imtruth I ' 
Ctril of Alexandria, Ed. Mtgne^ Tom.75j7.867, says : — 

* We ought not, on account of this expression, to accuse the Word of Qod^ and 
rashly to impute any ignorance to Him. But we should rather admire His love to- 
wards man, who did not refuse, out of His love towards us, to bring Himself down 
to so great humiliation, as to bear all things that are ours, one of which also is 
ignoratue* 

And again Cyril says, The$.p.^l :— 

' Just as Christ took this upon Himself in common with men, to hunger, thirst, 
and suffer the other things which are spoken about Him, exactly in the same way 
there is nothing to offend any one, if H$ be said, as Many to Aa«e been ignorant also in 
common toith men* 

Chrysootom, Horn, cxvii, says :— 

* He is ignorant then, according to His human nature, who knows all things 
according to the power of His Divinity.' 

AuGUSTiNB himself, however, and the Theologians of his day, interpret the ex- 
pression, * neither the Son,' to denote, not that Christ, even as Man, was actually, 
ignorant of the day of judgment, but that he was unwilling to communicate it, an 
explanation plainly untenable, as Archbishop Tillotson has shown in his Sermon 
cxxix, on the text in question, from which I extract the following x— 

* Some, and those of no small account, have understood these words, as if our 
Saviour only intended to put off His disciples from a more particular enquiry 
about the matter ; not that He was ignorant of the day of judgment, but that 
He did not know it, so as to reveal it to them, — ^which is by no means to be ad- 
mitted : not only because it looks too like the equivocation of the Jesuits, but like- 
wise because the same may be said of the angels, since it is not otherwise denied of the 
angels, that they know this time, than it is of the Son. Others say that His human 
nature was not ignorant of the day of judgment, but that it did not know this of 
itself, but by virtue of its union with the Divine nature. But our Saviour absolutely 
says that the Son did not know it. And, therefore, others more reasonably have dis- 
tinguished between His human nature and His Divine ; and, though as God He 
could not be ignorant of anything, yet His human understanding did not know it. . 
... If this be not admitted, how can we understand that passage concerning our 
Saviour, Luke ii.52, * that Jesus grew in wisdom, &c.'? . . . For, if the human 
nature of Christ did necessarily know all things by virtue of its union with the 
Divinity, He could not then, as Man, be said to grow in wisdom.* 

Hammond, on Mark xiii.82, writes :— 

* But for the doctrine of those which . . . only affirm that, though as God 
He knew all, yet as Man He was ignorant of some things, just in the same manner 
as He was passible and subject to all human infirmities which had not sin in them, 
and that this is His own express affirmation that the Son of Man knew not that day 
and hour, tins sure is so far from heresy that . , it is the [almost] unanimous asser- 
tion of all the Fathers, to which neither the Council of Chalcedon nor any other hath 
taught anything contrary.* 

LiGHTPOOT, ExercU. on Mark xiii.82, writes : — 

* To say that the Second Person in the Trinity knows not something, is blasphe- 
mous ; to say so of the Ifessias, is not so, who, nevertheless, was the same with tiie 
Second Person in the Trinity.' 

Calvin says on Luke ii.40 : — * Certainly, when the Apostle teaches that (Jesus) 
was like to us in all things, sin excepted, without doubt he comprehends this also 
that His soul was subjected to ignorance. . . . Although the Person of God and 
Man was one, yet it does not follow that anything, that was proper to the Divine 
nature, was given to the human nature. ... In fine, unless anyone pleases to 
deny that Christ was made a true man, let us not be ashamed also to confess that He 
volimtarily took upon Himself all things, which cannot be separated from human 
nature. The objection, however, is foolishly made that ignorance, as being the 
punishment of sin, does not comport with Christ ; for the same would have to be said 
also with respect to death. . . . But, when Luke says that He was strengthened 
in spirit, and filled with wisdom, he signifies that whatever wisdom belongs to men, 
and daily accrues to them, flows from that one only fountain, viz. the Spirit of God.* 

But I need not multiply quotations. Grotius, Clarius, J. Capellus, the elder 
RosENMtJLLKR, D'Oyly and Mant, Whitry, Bengsl, all maintain the doctrine. 

Bishop Horse writes, Disc.LVI.Ui.p.208:— 

* He [the Son] had also a Soul, endued with the same faculties as ours. His under- 
standing was capable of learning and improvement ; for, as Man, Be was ignorant of 
some thinas which He might know, and He ' grew,' it is said, ' in Wisdom as well as 
Stature.* * 

Watkrland, ii.p.l62, (Oxf. Ed. 1856,) writes as follows:— 

* As it may be truly said of the body of man that it is not immortal, though the 
soul be, 60 it may be truly said that the Son of Man was not knowing, though the Son 
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of Ood knew ererytliiiig. ... He denies the knowledge of the day of judgment, 
but in respect of His human tuOure ; in which respect also He is said to have 
* increased in wisdom,' Lake ii.52, the Divine Logos having with the human nature 
assumed the ignorance and other ii0rmiiies proper to it.' 

Prof. Harold Browne writes, ArtA.p.9ii:— * ^ 

*That He (Jesus) had a perfect human soul appeara from His 'increasing in 
wisdom, Luke ii.52, from the possibility qf His being ignorant, Mark ziii.33, which 
oould not be true of Him considered only in his Divine nature.' 

(iii) Lastly, this doctrine, lately so violently impugned, but so generally acknow- 
ledged hitherto, is implied in the language of our Church's formularies. A few words 
will suffice. The 15th Article teaches that ' Christ in the truth of our nature was 
made like unto us in all things, sin onlp except.' In the Athanasian Creed we ac- 
knowledge Christ to be • i)erfect Gk)d and perfect Man.* How can we possibly receive 
this doctrine with regard to His human nature, if we deny to that nature one of the 
most essential attributes of humanity ? 

Thus, my Lend, you have been judged a heretic for promulgating a doctrine, which 
is expressly taught by our Lord Himself and by the Evangelist St. Luke, which is 
implied in the formularies of the Church of England, and is sanctioned by many of 
the most learned and devout writers, both ancient and modem. 

And now, my Lord, with respect to the general character of your recent publica- 
tions on the Pentateuch, I feel it my positive duty, at whatever cost, to say a few 
plain and honest words. I have diligently, conscientiously, and prayerfully, studied 
the whole question at issue for the last six months, and am compelled to admit the 
general truth of your arguments, though differing in some particulars. Yon are 
aware that I published a pamphlet in reply to your Part I ; I have withdrawn that 
reply from circulation. Before the api)earance of your Book, however, I was quite 
certain that the BU>le and Science were opposed to each other. Four years' examina- 
tion of almost every word in the Bible relating to its Natural History has convinced 
me that, in many essential points, the Biblical and Natural records are, to use the 
words of the learned and candid Kamsch, * utterly and irreconcilably at variance.' 
The more I examine the whole question for myself, the more certain I become that 
in the Bible * legend is mixed up with history, poetic imaginings with prosaic nar- 
rative, that no miraculous power has been exerted to preserve it from omissions, 
interpolations, and corruptions of the text,' and that the Bible ' is, therefore, not 
infallible in the sense in which the popular creed assumes it to be.' 
. We acknowledge, my Lord, notwithstanding a large admixture of the human, and, 
therefore, fallible, element in the Bible, that in that Book there is & jewel of heavenly 
lustre and of priceless value. Why are we to suppose that this Jewel shines less 
brilliantly, or loses one iota of its value, because the gold of its setting has a consider- 
able percentage of alloy ? Why will men refuse to drink of the ' water of Uf e,' 
because it is offered to them in an earthen vessel ? 

Your Lordship is at liberty to make any use you please of this letter. 

I remain, my Lord, your faithful and obedient servant, 
Preston Rbctort, Welunoton, Salop : May 20, 1863. W. Houghton. 

But, it is said, 'the same spirit of enquiry will be carried into 
the writings of the New Testament' I answer, undoubtedly it 
will, and must be ; and, if there is any part of the Church's 
teaching, depending on the New Testament, which will not bear 
the test of Truth, we shall, of course, as servants of the God of 
Truth, be bound to reject that also. Is there, then, a 'dark 
chamber- here too, which we are afraid to examine, — ^into which 
we dare not suffer the light of day to enter ? Is this the security 
on which we hold our 'hopes for eternity,' our 'nearest and 
dearest consolations,' that we must not venture to apply to the 
records, on which we build our faith, an honest and searching 
criticism, such as we should certainly bring to the examination of 
documents of far less vital consequence ? Let not me, or those 
who think vdth me, be blamed for this suggestion. It is not mine, 
and I have no dread of such enquiries ; I know that they will only 
tend still more to advance God's Gloiy, and our eternal welfare, 
through the progress of His Truth among men. Let those be 
1l>lamed who have put forth this argument, for the purpose of 
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keeping men still bound, hand and foot, in the swaddling-clothes 
of old traditions, and checking all examination like this into the 
historical truth of -the Pentateuch, instead of recognising at once, 
in the face of the Church, the results of modem criticism, as 
established facts, and doing their part to harmonise them with 
those doctrinal teachings, which they deem to be part of the sum 
and substance of Christianity. One important difficulty, upon 
which we have soon stumbled in the very outset of these enquiries, 
I have done my best to remove ; and for so doing I have been 
reproached as a 'heretic' and 'blasphemer.' But other difficulties 
will, no doubt, arise, and, indeed, have already been raised, not 
merely by the progress of criticism, but by recent discoveries in 
geological and other sciences, which must tend to modify materially 
some of those traditional views, which have been hitherto main- 
tained on the assumption of the historical truth of the early 
portions of the Pentateuch. I believe that I am doing the best 
service to the cause of true Religion by showing that we are not 
obliged to receive as the Infallible ' Word of God ' these statements, 
which conflict with the certain conclusions of Science, and by 
asserting that the 'Word of God' is wholly independent of the 
amount of credence which we give to these ancient narratives. 
Very striking and important are these words of Dean Milman, 
JLatin Christianity j vi.^.633, quoted by me in Part I, but little 
noticed by those, who have inveighed so severely against me : — 

As it is my own confident belief that the words of Christy and Bis words alone, (the 
primal, indefeasible, truths of Christianity,) shall not pass away, so I cannot presume to 
say that men may not attain to a clearer, at the same time more full and compre- 
hensive and balanced, sense of those words, than has as yet been generally received 
in the Christian world. As all else is transient and mutable, these only eternal and 
universal, assuredly, whatever light may be thrown on the mental constitution of 
man, even on the constitution of nature, and the laws which govern the world, will 
be concentrated so as to give a more penetrating vision of those undying truths. 

And I commend to the consideration of those of my Right 
Reverend Brethren, who have so strongly condemned me, these 
other words of the same eminent writer, History of the Jeioa, 

If on such subjects [as those here discussed] some solid ground be not found, on 
which highly educated, reflective, readiiig, reasoning, men may find firm footing, I 
can foresee nothing but a wide — a vrtdening— I fear, an irreparable— breach between 
the thought and the religion of England. A comprehensive, all-embracing, Catholic, 
Christianity, which knows what is essential to religion, what is temporary and 
extraneous to it, may defy the world. Obstinate adherence to things antiquated, and 
irreconcilable with advancing knowledge and thought, may repel, and for ever,— how 
many, I know not,— how far, I know still less. Avertat omen Deus I 

That portion of the work, however, which concerns the New 
Testament, I leave at present to others. The Bishops and Doctors 
of our Church are many, and I am but one. Several of them are 
learned in matters specially connected with the criticism of the 
N.T., with the early records of the history of the Church, and of 
the origin, progress, and development of dogmatic teaching within 
her pale. I must confine myself, — for the present, at least,— to 
the special work which I have here undertaken, and in which my 
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Brethren have left me hitherto to labour alone, viz, that of setting 
before the Laity and Clergy of the National Church, to the beet 
of my power, the most certain conclusions of modem critics as to 
the age and authorship of the different parts of the Pentateuch. 



*»• Since the above Preface was written, the Report of the Committee of the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, appointed to examine Parts I and II of 
my work, has been presented, and endorsed by a vote of ten Bishops of the Province, 
at the earnest instance of the Bishop of Oicpord, but in opposition to the judgment 
of two of the most eminent and learned Bishops of the English Bench, the Bishops 
of London and St. David's. 

I rejoiced at the appointment of that Committee. For the furtherance of the Truth 
I desired nothing more than that my investigations and conclusions should be brought 
under review by such a body of English Clergymen, distinguished, most of them, by 
high ecclesiastical position, and many of them by eminent literary and theological 
attainments. It is true that Archdeacon Denison, who moved for the Committee, 
and has acted as its chairman, — who expressed the wish to ' avoid the appearance of 
approaching to intemperance in thought or language,' and who, therefore, in his 
preliminary address to the Convocation, confined himself to speaking of me merely 
as * a sacrilegious person,' one ready to * damage the Bible by misrepresentation, to 
tear out its leaves, mutilate it, and desecrate what is left,' adding, * I am going to say, 
if any man asserts such things as are asserted in this book, Anathema Egrro ! Let 
him be put away 1 '—took for granted that many members of Convocation hod not 
read the First Part of my work, and desired, apparently, that they should not read 
either Part for themselves, but simply accept the report of his Committee ; for he 
said, * I have no doubt,— at all events, I Aope,— that there are many here, who have not 
read the First Part, and I am sure that there are many, who have not read the Second 
Part,' of the book, on which he was about to call them to pass some kind of judgment. 

However, I presume that, at all events, those gentlemen, who have been engaged 
on this Committee, Aave felt it to be their duty to read my two Parts, and have en- 
deavoured to divest themselves, as much as pof»ible, of all prejudices, and to deliver 
* a just and true verdict according to the evidence,' as in God's sight. I regret, in- 
deed, that some of the most distinguished members of the Committee have taken no 
part at all in its proceedings, including two professors of Divinity in the XJn versity 
of Cambridge, and others, from whose learning and honesty of purpose I expected 
much advantage for the cause of Truth. Nevertheless, I accept the Report, as 
exhibiting the result of nine days' searching enquiry into the contents of my books, 
by fourteen clergymen, many of them eminent for piety and learning, who also, 
however strongly animated by the desire to bear witness to the Truth, and do nothing 
by partiality, yet had, many or most of them, spoken severely beforehand in censure 
of my writings, and would not, therefore, be likely to spare any traces of * heresy ' 
which might fairly be detected in them. 

I observe, then, that the Conmiittee has not reported that my criticisms are 
unfounded or my critical conclusions /a/«e. They do not impeach the scientific truthy 
but only the orthodoxy, of my reasonings; they leave to * individuals' the business 
of replying to my books ; and they say • the work of a Synod of the Church is of a 
different kind.' As Archd. Bickeroteth observed, ' They have simply taken expres- 
sions from the book, and placed them side by side with the Bible, and expre^ons 
from the Formularies and Articles.' To me it is of little consequence, comparatively, 
whether my conclusions are deemed to be orthodox or not, provided only that they 
are true. 11 so, they are * orthodox ' in the best sense — ^the only right sense— of the 
word, in the only one which is recognised by the whole apt'ri/ of our National Church, 
based, as it surely is, upon the Truth, and not on authority. 

But the Committee of Convocation has reported that, '«bearing in mind that it is 
not their province to pronounce definitely what are, or are not, opinions heretical, 
they content themselves with submitting that three propositions, being the main 
propositions of the book, involve errors of the gravest and most dangerous character, 
subversive of Faith in the Bible as the Word of Qod.' They then * proceed to cite 
from the book a further proposition,' which they evidently mean to characterise as 
'heretical' and 'blasphemous.' 

These four points, however, sum up the crimes, of which I am supposed to be 
guilty. Never, I presume, was any book subjected to the ordeal of a more searching 
scrutiny. And it may be safely concluded that such scrutiny has brought forth fully, 
into the strongest light, all the offences, with which, in the opinion of these eminent 
divines, my books can justly be charged. 

I need hardly say, that I am glad to find that my offences are so few, and that upon 
the first three points complained of I am in substantial agreement with one of the 
most learned and distinguished members of Convocation itself. Dean Milman, of St. 
Paul's, and upon the fourth with two others, the latter of whom attended all tho 
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meetings of this Toy Committee, FroL Habold Browne tod I>eaii Alfobd of 
Canterbury. Some passages from these authors have been ab^ady quoted in this 
Preface : but, under the ciroumstances of the case, it may be well to produce the 
most important of tiiem again, and to contrast them with the charges made against 
me. 

(i) I have said that ' The BiNe is not iUe^ CfodTs Word* it being, however, added 
by me that * assuredly God's Word will be heard in the Bible, by all who will humbly 
and devoutly listen for it.' 

Dean Milhak says, HisL cf ihe Jem, p.±L :— 

* The moral and religions truth, and this aione, I apprehend, is the ' Word of God' 
contained in the Sacred Writings.' 

(ii) I have said that *Jl^ot Moses, but Samuel, cmd other persons of a later age, 
composed the Pentateudu* 
Dean Milman says, ibid, p.zxvii :— 

* There are two theories, between which range all ihe conclusions of what may be 
called the critical school : — 

' Firsts that the Pentateuch in its present form is of tery late date, ihe reign of 
Hezekiah, Manasseh, Josiah, or even subseqn^it to these ; 

' Secondly, that the Pentateuch, even in its present form, is of very high antiquity, 
as high as the time of Moses, but that it has undergone many irUerpokUions, some 
additions, and much mod^ScaOon, extending to the language, in successive ages, 

* If I am to choose, I am most decidedly for the sewnd: 

(iii) I have said that < The story of the Pentateufch, with respect to some, at least, of tfto 
chi^ portions of the narrative, cannot be regarded as MstoricaUy true,* 

Dean MiLBiAN says, ibid, p.xxjdi :— 

' Maintain the numbers [of the Pentateuch] as they stand, I see no way, without 
one vast continuous minude, out of the difScnlties, contradictions, improbabilities, 
impossibilities.' 

The judgment of one sooh learned and devout historian, who gives the Above 
results as the conclusions of thirty years' careful study of these questions, will weigh 
more, I imagine, with most intelUgent and candid readers, than the mere denttndA- 
tions of others, who have never thoroughly examined the subject, and are not really 
aware of its difficulties. 

(iv) With respect to tba fourth point, my vrords are reported as follows: — 

* Our Lord Jesus Christ, having taken our nature fully, and having ToluntarHy 
entered into all the conditions of humanity, and, among others, into that whidi 
makes our growth in all ordinary knowledge gradual and limited, ... at what 
period of his life upon earth is it to be supposed that He had granted to Him, €U Oie 
Son of Man, supematurally, full and accurate information, so that he should be 
expected to speak about the Pentateuch in other terms than any other devout Jew 
of that day would have employed ? Why should it be thought that He would speak 
with certain Divine knowledge on this matter, more than upon other matters of 
ordinary science or history ? ' 

And the Keport goes on to say : — 

* Your Committee observe upon this propoidtion that it questions our Blessed 
Lord's Divine knowledge, as witnessed in Smpture by the Holy Ghost.' 

I think that, when my readers take account of the passages, which have been 
already quoted on this point in this Preface,— among which will be found the words 
of Prof. Browne and Dean Alford,— they will be surprised at the above statement. 
They will be surprised also to find that neither the Bishop of Oxford, nor any one 
of the Bishops who voted with him, uttered one syllable to imply that he was aware 
of any such passages existing, or expressed a brotherly hope, that on this particular 
point, at all events, I might not be altogether so guilty as some have supposed. It is, 
I repeat, an amazing fact, that so many Bishops, Doctors, and Divines should have 
adopted this Report, without one single voice breaking the dead silence, to intimate 
that there was ever the slightest doubt in the Church upon this question, — still less,. 
to give utterance to the simple truth, that here, at least, I am supported by the 
consentient opinion of vers^many of the greatest Divines, both ancient and modem. 
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PART III 

THE BOOK OF DEUTERONOMY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DBT7TSB0K0MIST DISTINCT FROM THB 
OTHHB WBITEBS OF THB PENTATEUCH. 

605. The course of OUT argument will 
lead us to consider next more closely 
the age and authorship of the Book 
of Deuteronomy. We may now assume 
that we are no longer under the neces- 
sity of regarding this portion of the 
Pentateuch as being an actual authentic 
record, by Moses mmself or by one of 
his contemporaries, of the last ad- 
dresses of the great Hebrew lawgiver 
to his people. In fact, if it be true, 
as we believe, that the other parts of 
the Pentateuch are, generally, of far 
later date than the time of the Exodus, 
there can be no reason d priori for sup- 
posilig that this Book forms an excep- 
tion to the general rule. And, as we 
have seen some ground for concluding 
that the origins! Elohistic story has 
been very considerably enlarged in later 
days, — ^perhaps, by more than one 
author, in different afi;ies, — ^it is, from 
the first, not improbable that the Book 
of Deuteronomy also, which, as we 
shall presently see, dmers remarkably 
from Uie rest^ not only in its style and 
tone, but also in its very langriage, and 
verbal forms of expression^ may have 
t>een added in a still latet age. 

506. There can be no doubt that 
Deuteronomy is throughout the work of 
one and the same hand, with the ex- 
ception of the last chapter, and, per- 
haps, one or two other short sections, 
(such as xxxiL48-62,) which will be 



pointed out hereafter. Otherwise, the 
Book is complete in itself, and exhibits 
a perfect unity of style and subject. It 
consists chiefly of addresses ascribed to 
Moses shortly before his death ; irig, — 

(i) An introductory discourse, i.6- 
iv.40, in which he is represented as 
recounting to the people, by way of 
encouragement and warning, a brief 
sketch of their past history, after their 
escape out of Egypt, which discourse, 
however, as we have seen (261, 262), is 
interrupted, here and there, with geo- 
graphical and archaeological notices, 
very ill-suited to such an occasion, and 
involves anachronisms, where reference 
is made to events of the previous weeks 
as to events of a bygone age, which be- 
tray at once the later time at which it 
was written ; 

(ii) The main body of the work, 
v.l-xxvi.l9, a long and impressive ad- 
dress, urging upon the people, by re- 
iterated arguments of the most earnest 
and affectionate kind, the duty and 
blessedness of obeying the Divine com- 
mands, and the danger of disobedience ; 

(iii) Additional addresses, xxvii.l- 
XXX.20, expressed in language of great 
eloquence, with powerful — almost^ at 
times, appalling — energy, in which the 
people are warned, again and again, of 
the fearM consequences of departing 
from Jehovah ; 

(iv) The conclusion, xxxi.l-xxxiv. 
12, containing the *Song* and last 
' Blessing ' of Moses, with the account 
of his death and burial ' in the land of 
Moab, over against Bethpeor; but no 
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man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day,* xxxiv.6. 

507. No attentive reader of the Bible 
can have failed to remark the striking 
difference above referred to, which 
exists between the style and contents 
of Deuteronomy and those of the other 
Books, generally, of the Pentateuch. 
These latter are occupied almost en- 
tirely with long details of legend or 
history, with circumstantial directions 
for the construction of the Tabernacle 
and its vessels, or with multiplied re- 
petitions of the minutiae of the cere- 
monial Law ; so that the writers only 
very occasionally break forth, from 
their usual plain, prosaic, style, into 
grand prophetical utterances, or soar 
into the higher regions of poetry. 

508. But the Book of Deuteronomy, 
on the contrary, almost from beginning 
to end, is one magnificent poem, or col- 
lection of poems, full of noble thoughts 
and glowing expressions, containing 
scarcely a single lengthy detail, of a 
purely historical^ artistic^ or ceremonial, 
nature, but wholly devoted to enforcing, 
the paramount duties of morality and 
religion, in tones of earnest and im- 
passioned eloquence, — now with the 
most persuasive and touching ten- 
derness, now with the most impressive 
and terrible denunciations. 

609. Prof. Rawlinson, indeed,writes, 
Aid^ to Faith, p.2i6 : — 

Considered as a literary work, the Penta- 
teuch is not the production of an advanced 
or refined, but of a simple and rude, age. Its 
characteristics axe plaimiess, inart{ficialUy, ab- 
sence of rhetorical ornament, and occasional 
defective arrangement. , . . We look in vain 
through the Pentateuch for the gnomic wisdom 
of Solomon, the eloquent denunciations of Etekiel 
or Jei^emiah, or the lofty flights of Isaiah, 

This, seems, indeed, to be a very strange 
assertion. Surely, no one, after reading 
the glorious rhetoric of D.xxviii or 
D.xxxii, would hesitate for one moment 
to pronounce either of these passages 
to be one of the most * eloquent de- 
nunciations,' and one of the most * lofty 
fl^hts * of prophetical, as well as of po- 
etical, imagination, that can be found 
within the whole compass of sacred 
and profane literature. Most probably 
Prof Rawlinson was not really think- 
ing, when he wrote the above words, 
ox these chapters, or of the Book of 



Deuteronomy at all. His language, in 
fact applies generally, with sufficient 
accuracy, to the other portions of the 
Pentateuch. And it is the marked 
contrast between the general plainness 
of style in these other Books, and the 
spirit and energy, the fire of holy zeal, 
the warmth of imagination, which 
characterize everywhere the Book of 
Deuteronomy, by which we are from 
the first, before instituting any closer 
enquiries, compelled strongly to the 
conviction that they cannot have had 
the same author or authors. 

610. But it may, perhaps, be asked, 
*"Was not Moses himself capable of 
producing such a Book as this T At 
the close of his long life, after so many 
awful communings with God, — being- 
now, as it were, in the very hour of 
his own dissolution, with his bodily 
eye, indeed, stiU undimmed, and his 
natural force unabated, D.xxxiv.7, but 
with his feet already standing on the 
verge of the eternal world, and his 
spirit's eyesight straining into the 
darkness that lay before him, — ^is it 
wonderful that he should have felt the 
prophetical impulse seize him mightily, 
at such a time, with a power unknown 
before, and that he should have thus 
poured forth his dying utterances, of 
mingled laudation and reproof, en- 
couragement and warning, blessing and 
cursing, in strains of unwonted force 
and eloquence ? 

611. Moses, too, it may be said, like 
Jacob of old, G.xlix.1-27, may here have 
gathered up the manifold and wonder- 
ful experiences of his life, in this last 
burst of grand, heart-stirring, oratory. 
No longer now occupied with the things 
of time, — the legends of hoar antiquity, 
the historical records of the events in the 
wilderness, the ritual of external wor- 
ship, the requirements of the Camp and 
of the earthly Sanctuary, — we may well 
believe that he would have wished to 
have his last hours occupied, as here, 
with the enforcement of eternal realities, 
— of that worship in spirit and in truth, 
of which these earthly things are but the 
symbols, — so as to leave lingering in 
the ears and in the hearts of his people 
the echo of those words, which sum up 
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the whole substance of his previous 
teaching, — 

* Hear, O Israel ! Jehovah our Gk)d is One 
Jehovah; and thou shalt love Jehovah thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with aU.thy might,' D.vi.4,6,— 

words, which One greater than Moses 
declared to contain the essence of all 
the Law and the Prophets, only adding 
from L.xix.18 the ' new command ' of 
the G-ospel, Matt.xxii.37-39— 

* Thou Shalt love thy neighbour as thysdf.' 

512. This argument, might, indeed, 
have been employed, with some plausi- 
bility, to vindicate to Moses the com- 
position of this Book, if we had not 
already seen that the story of the 
Exodus, generally, cannot be regarded 
as historically true, — if it were not also 
plain that the other Books of the Pen- 
tateuch must have been composed in a 
later age than that of Moses, — if, 
lastly, there were not^ in the language 
of Deuteronomy itself, abundant indi- 
cations that we have here a very different 
author, and one of a very different age, 
from those concerned in writing the 
main portions of the other books of 
the Pentateuch. 

513. One very remarkable instance 
of this may be seen in the fact that, 
whereas in the other Books the Priests 
are repeatedly styled the ' sons of Aa- 
ron,* L.i.5,7,8,ll,ii.2,iii.2,xiii.2, N.x.8, 
comp. L.xxi.21, N.xviii.1,9,11,19, and 
are never once called the *sons of Levi,' 
yet in Deuteronomy, on the contrary, 
they are repeatedly called the * sons of 
Levi* or 'Levites,* D.xvii.9,18,xviii. 
l,xxi.5,xxiv.8,xxvii.9,xxxi.9, — comp. 
xviii.l,5,xxxiii.8-ll, — and never once 
the * sons of Aaron.' 

514. In fact, a very strong line of dis- 
tinction is drawn between the Priests, 
the * sons of Aaron/ and the ' Levites' 
or * sons of Levi,* in the Book of Num- 
bers throughout, — not only in the first 
portions, iii.9,10, iv.l5,19,20,xvi.8-10, 
40,xviii, 1-3,6,7, &c., but also at the very 
end of the forty years' wanderings, — see 
xxxi.28,29,41, compared with u30,47. 
And 80, in the fortieth year, we read of 
* Eleazar, the son of Aaron the Priest,' 
xxv.7.11,xxvi.l, exactly as in xvi.37. 
It cannot be thought that any writer, 
whether Moses or any other, would so 



suddenly change his form of expression 
in such a case as this, in the very 
short interval in question. And let it 
be noted that ' the Priests the Levites,' 
in D.xxviL9, and * the Priests the sons 
of Levi,' in D.xxxi.9, are supposed to 
be the Priests then living, Eleazar, 
&c., the actual ' sons of Aaron.* 

615. Bishop Ollivant, however, 
Second Letter to his Clergy, j7.9, tries 
to explain the above fact as follows : — 

When we find that the death of Aaron had 
been recorded in N.xxxiii.38, six months before 
one word of Deuteronomy was spoken, 1 think 
that we may well suppose, either that a sense 
of h\s own loss might have induced Moses to 
pass over his brother's name in silence (!), or 
that, Aaron being now no more, ao that his 
feelings could not possibly be wounded by 
the change, the Lawgiver, remembering the 
jealousy of certain Levites, which had dictated 
the cry against himself and Aaron, ' Ye take 
too much upon you,' might deem it good 
policy, or even be directed by Jehovah Him- 
self, to endeavour to extinguish a flame, 
suppressed, but perhaps not altogether extin- 
guished, by henceforth adopting an appellation 
which referred rather to the common patri- 
archal ancestor of Priests and Levites, than 
to the family ancestor of Priests alone. 

616. I leave the above to the con- 
sideration of my readers, merely obser- 
ving that, though the death of Aaron 
is referred to in N.xxxiii.38, the fidl 
account of it is given in N.xx.22-29, 
after which we find the name of Aaron 
repeatedly mentioned— (^by Moses, as 
is supposed)— g.^. in N.xxvi.64. Also 
inN.xxv.7,ll,xxvi.l, we have, as above 
mentioned, the expression, — 
•Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of 
Aaron the Priest.' 

So that, according to the history, 
neither the * feelings' of Moses, nor 
his * policy,* prevented his using the 
name of 'Aaron the Priest,' within 
six months after his death, — in his 
writings at all events, — for the instruc- 
tion of the people. 

517. Again, the Deuteronomist used 
the word Torah^ ' Law,* invariably of 
the whole Law, L5,iv.8,44,xvii.ll,18,19, 
xxvii.3,8,26, xxviii.58,61, xxix.20,28, 
XXX.10, xxxi.9, 11, 12,24,26, xxxii.46, 
xxxiii.4,10, and never of a single parti- 
cular precept. But in the other Books 
the word is used most frequently, — 
indeed, almost always, (the exceptions 
being E.xiii.9, xvi.4. xxiv.l2,) — of j?ar- 
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tictdar laws, E.xii.49,L,vi.9,14,25,vii.l, 
7,11,37, xi.46, xiij, xiu.69, xiv.2,32,54, 
57, XV.32, N.v.29,30, vi.13,21, xv.l6, 
29, xix.2,14, xxxi.21. 

518. Also the Deuteronomist confines 
all sacrifices to one place, * which Jehovah 
would choose, to put His Name there,* 
xii,6,ll,13,14,18,21,26,xiv.23,24,26,xv. 
20, xvi.2, 6, 7,11,15, 16, xvii.8,10, xviii.6, 
zxyi.2,xxxi.ll. Whereas the other four 
Books say nothing about this, but ex- 
pressly imply the contrary,^ 

' In all placeSf where I record my Name, I 
will oome unto thee, and I will bless thee.* 
B.XZ.24. 

519. Further, the Deuteronomist, 
though he strictly enjoins the ob- 
servance of the three Ghreat Feasts 
and of the Passover,* xvi.1-17, yet 
makes no mention whatever of the 
•Feast of Trumpets,' L.xxiii.23-25, 
N.xxix.1-6, or the 'Day of Atone- 
ment,' L.xxiii.26-32, N.xxix.7-11, on 
each of which days it was expressly 
ordered that they should ' do no servile 
work,' that they should have ' a holy 
convocation,' and that they should 
* offer an offering made by fire unto 
Jehovah,' just exactly as at the three 
Great Feasts, and on the latter of 
which they were ' to afflict their souls 
by a statute for ever,' and it is added— 

* Whatsoever soul it be, that shall not be 
afiiicted in that same day, he shall be cut off 
from among his people ; and whatsoever .soul 
it be, that doeth any work in that same day, 
the same soul will / (Jehovah) destroy from 
among his people.' L.xxiii.29,30. 

520. Let it be borne in mind that the 
directions in N.xxix are supposed to 
have been laid down by Jehovah Him- 
self only a few weeks previously to this 
address of Moses. Yet here, while 
making, as he is represented to be 
doing, a final summary of their duties, 
as to the observance of their annual 
sacred seasons, he omits all mention of 
these two important days, upon which 
the same stress is laid in L.xxiii as on 
the three Great Feasts, and for the 
neglect of one of which the punish- 
ment of death by the stroke of Divine 
judgment is threatened. 

• The • Passover' is evidently distinguished 
from the * Fecut of Unleavened Bread,' (with 
which it was connected,) in L.xxiii.5,6, 
N.xxvlii.l6,I7. 



521. Again, there are a number of 
sentiments or statements, repeated 
again and again by the Deuteronomist, 
which occur, most of them rarely, and 
many of them not at all, e.g, (v), (ix), 
(x),(xi),(xii),(xiv),(xv), in any of the 
other Books of the Pentateuch : viz. — 

(i) That Israel should possess the land of 
nations 'greater and mightier' than itself, 
iv.88, vii.l, ix.l, zi,2d ; comp. L28, viLlT, and 
also G.xviiL18,N.xiv.l2; 

(ii) That Jehovah had 'led them forty 
years' through the wildemeas, viii.2,xzix.5 ; 
oomp. i.8l4i.7 ; 

(iii) That Jehovah is God and * none else,' 
iv.35,d9, ^□cxii.39 ; comp. vi.4 ; whereas in the 
other Books this truth is not thus stated in 
plain terms, but rather the preeminence and 
ezcellenoe of Jehovah above all other gods is 
magnified, as it is also in D.x.t7 ; 

(iv) That obedience will be blessed with 
long life, and the contrary, iv.1,40, v.l6,8S, 
vi.2, viii.l, xi.21, xvi.20, xxv.16, xxx.6,16-20, 
xzxii.47; eomp. E.zz.12, xziiL26, N.ziv.2d, 
amdi.ll; 

(v) That the statutes, &c, which Ifosee 
had taught them, w^re those which Jehovah 
had 'commanded him to teach them,' that 
they might ' do them in the land which Jeho- 
vah gave them,' iv.5,14, v.81, vi.l, xil.l ; 

(vi) That they should 'teach their chil- 
dren' about Jehovah's doings, &c., iv.9,10, 
vi.7,20,&c., xi.l9 ; comp. E.xii.26, xiii.8,14; 

(vu) That Mount Sinai ' burned with fire,' 
and Jehovah spake ' out of the midst of the 
fire,' iv.ll, 12,16,88,36, v.4,6,22,28,24,25,26, ix. 
10,15, X.4, xviii.l6, xxxiii.2 ; it is mentioned 
in E.xix.18 that Jehovah * descended on the 
mount in fire,' and in E.xxiv.l7 that 'the 
appearance of the glory of Jehovah was like 
devouring fire ; ' but it is said, ' He called unto 
Moses out of t?ie midst of the cloud,* and not, as 
in Deuteronomy, * ovt of the midst of (he fire' : 

(viii) That Jehovah would * inherit Israel,* 
iv.20, ix.26,29, xxxii.9 ; comp. E.xx3dv.9 ; 

(ix) That they should not, when 'fat' and 
full with the good things of Canaan, * corrupt 
themselves,' &c., iv.2&, vi.lO.&c, viii.lO,&c., 
xi.l5,&c., xxxi.20, xxxii.l5,&c. ; 

(x) That idolatry in every form is specially 
' abomination to Jehovah,' iv.26, xi.l6, xxvii. 
15, xxviii.36,64, xxlx.l7, xxx.l7, xxxi.16,20, 
xxxii.16,17 ; 

(xi) That Jehovah is to be served with in- 
ward, spiritual worship, * with all the heart, 
and with aU the soul,' iv.29, vi.6, x.l2, xLlS, 
xiil.4, xxvi.l6, xxx.2,6,10 ; 

(xii) That Jehovah had 'chastened' (in- 
structed) them, as a fathw his child, iv.3((, 
viii.5,xi.2; 

(xiii) That Jehovah ' would drive out,' iv. 
88, ix.4,6, xi.23, xvili.l2, ' cast out,' vi.l9, vii. 
1,22, ix.4, * deUver,' vii.2,23, xxxi.o, ' destroy,' 
vii.23, viii.20, ix.8, xxxi.3, 'cut oflP,' xii.29, 
xix.l, the nations before Israel ; comp. E.xxiii 
23,27,30,31, xxxiv.ll, L.xviii.24 ; 

(xiv) That Jehovah had brought out Israel 
'by temptations, signs, wonders, &c.,' iv.d4, 
vi.22, vU.19, xi.8, xxvi.8, xxix.2,3 ; 

(XV) That Israel should hear and observe to 
do Jehovah's commands, 'that it might be 
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well with them/ and that th^ might be 
multiplied, &c., vi.3, vii.l3, viil.1, xiii.l7, 
xxviii.63, zxx.l6 ; 

(xvi) That Israel should 'fear' Jehovah, 
vi.24, vlii.6, xiv.23, xxviii.58 ; comp. L.xix. 
14,32, xrv.17,36,43; 

(xvii) That Israel should 'smite,* ▼ii.2, 
•exterminate,' vii.2, xx.l7, 'devour,' vii.l6, 
•destroy with a mighty destruction,' vii.23, 
• drive out and destroy,' ix.3, * leave nothing 
alive of,' zx.l6, the nations of Canaan ; comp. 
N.xxxiii.62,53; 

(xviii) That the nations of Canaan would 
be likely to turn the Israelites to idolatrous 
practices, vii.4, xii.81, zz.l8 ; comp. E.xxiii.d2, 
38, xxxiv.12-16 ; 

(xlx) That Israel is 'holy unto Jehovah,' 
above all nations upon earth, vii.6, x.l5, xiv. 
2,21, xxvi.19 ; oomp. B.xix.6, L.xx.24,26 ; 

(xx) That Jehovah would ' bless ' them, if 
obedient, with plentiful supplies of food and 
all earthly blessings, vii.12-16, xi.l3-16,xxviii. 
1-14 ; comp. B.xxiii.26, L.xxvi.4,6,10 ; 

(xxi) That no man should 'stand' before 
Israel, vii.24, xL26 ; oomp. ix.2, E.xxiii.27 ; 

(xxii) That Jehovah would 'go before' 
them, and lead them into the promised land, 
iz.3, XXXL3 ; 

(xxiii) That great impression may be ex- 
pected to be made by capital punishments, 
xiii.12, xviil3, xix.20, xxi.21. 

CHAPTER n. 

CHABiLCTBBISnC EXPBESSIONS OF THB 
BOOK OP DBUTEBONOMY. 

522. BEsroES the above phenomena, 
there is a mass of evidence of a similar 
kind, but still more satisfactory and con- 
vincing; from which it will appear that 
the language of Deuteronomy differs 
so remarkably from that of the other 
Books of the Pentateuch, that it cannot 
be believed that so great a change, as 
is implied by this difference, can have 
passed over the mind of Moses, or any 
other writer, in the course of a few 
days or weeks. We shall find, for in- 
stance, several expressions, which occur 
frequently and familiarly throughout 
the other four Books, but which never 
occur at all in Deuteronomy. And, on the 
other hand, we shall find a multitude 
of other words and turns of expres- 
sion, which are used freely by the 
Deuteronomist, and were evidently 
favourites with him, but which never 

• appear in the other four Books of the 
Pentateuch. 

523. Expressions used freely in the 
first fowr Books of the Pentatetwh, but 
never occurring in Deuteronomy. 

(i) dkhuzzah, 'possession, G.xvii.8,xxiii. 
4,9,20, xzxvi.43, zlviLll, xlviii.4, zlix.30, LIS, 



L.xiv.84,34, xxv.10,13,24,26,27,28,32,33,33,34, 
41,46,46, xxvii.16,21,22,24,28, N.xxvii.4,7, 
xxxii.6,22,29,32, xxxv.2,8,28,— noipA«re t» Deu- 
teronomy y except in xxxii.49, and this verse be- 
longs to v.48-52, which is evidently a passage 
of the older narrative, (referring to the death 
of Moses, and corresponding to N.xx.22-29, 
where the death of Aaron is described in 
similar terms,) inserted in this place by the 
Deuteronomist. 

Instead of dkhuzzahy the Dent, always uses 
y^tufuth, for ' possession,' ii.6,9,9,1249,19, iii. 
20,— which word is never used in the first four 
Books of the Pentateuch. 

(ii) ish ish, * every man,' lit. ' man, man,' 
B.xxxvi.4, L.XV.2, xvii.3,8,10, xviii.6, xx.2,9, 
xxii.4,18, xxiv.16, N.i.4, iv.19,49, v.l2, ix.lO, 
— nowhere in Deuteronomy, 

The Deut. cUteays uses t«A, only, i. 16,41, iii. 
20, xU,8,xvi.l7, xviii.l9,xix.ll,16,16,xxi.l6,18, 
22, xxii.13,22,26,26,28, xxiii.lO, xxiv.l, 6,7,16. 

(iii) grffcah, ' die,' G.vi.l7, vii.21, xxv.8,17, 
XXXV.29, xlix.33, N.xvii.12,18, xx.3,29,— no- 
where in Deuteronomy. 

(iv) matteh, 'tribe,' 96 times in Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers,— nofrA«re in Deuter- 
onomy, 

The Deut. always uses shevet, for 'tribe,* 
i.13,16,15,23, iii.l3, v.23, x.8, xii.6,14, xvi.l8, 
xviii.1,5, xxix.8,10,18,21, xxxi.28,xxxiii.6. 

(v) ♦ in the bone of this day,*=' on the self- 
same day,' G.vii.18, xvii.23,26, E.xii.17,41,61, 
L.xxiii.14,21,28,29,30, — nowhere in Deuter- 
onomy, except xxxii.48, as above (i). 

(vi) * gathered to his people '=die. G.xxv.8, 
17, XXXV.29, xlix.29,33, N.xx.24,26, xxvii.18, 
13, xxxi.2, — nowhere in Deuteronomy ^ except 
xxxii.60, as above (i). 

(vii) * That soul shall be cut off * from 
Israel, from his people, G.xvii.l4, E.xii.16,19, 
xxx.33,38, xxxi.l4, L.vii.20,21,25,27, xvii.4,9, 
xviii.29, xix.8, xx.17,18, xxii.3, xxiii.29, 
N.ix.l8, XV.80, xix.13,20,— wowAere in Deuter- 
onomy. 

The Deut. says always * that man shall die * 
or 'shall be stoned with stones,' and 'thou 
Shalt put away (lit. ' bum up ') the evil from 
the midst of you,' xiU.6, xvii.7,12, xix.13,19, 
xxi.9,21, xxii.21,22,24, xxiv.7. 

(viii) khok or khukkah, * ordinance,' in the 
singular, E.xv.26,xxx.21, L.vi.11,16, vii.34, 
X.16, l^.xvm.8,ll,ld,-nowherein Deuteronomy, 

(ix) 'land of Canaan,' G. (35 times), B.vi. 
4, xvi.36, L.xiv.34, xviU.3,xxv.38,N.xiii.2,17, 
xxvi.l9, xxxii.30,32, xxxiii.40,bl , xxxiv.2,2, 
29, XXXV. 10,14,— fM)tt;A«r« in Deuteronomy, ex- 
cept xxxii.49, as above (i). 

The Deut. uses twice the expression ' land 
of the Canaanites,' i.7, xi.30 ; but he generaUy 
uses some periphrasis, such as the ' land which 
Jehovah sware unto your fathers,' i.8.35, 
vi.10,18,2^ viii.l, &c., the * good land,' iii.26, 
iv.21,22, vi.l8, viii.7,10, &c., the * land which 
Jehovah giveth thee,' iv.l,21,v.31, &c., the 
♦ land whither ye go over to possess it,' iv.5, 
14,26, vi.l, vii.l, &c., the * land that floweth 
with milk and honey,' vi.3, xi.9, xxvi.l5, &c. 

(x) par, ♦ bullock,' occurs 9 times in Exodus, 
29 times in Leviticus, 62 times in Numbers,— 
nowhere in Deuteronomy. 

. The Deut. always uses shor, for * bullock,' 
v.l4,21,xiv.4, XV.19, xvii.l,xviU.3,xxii.l,4,10, 
XXV.4, xxviii.31, xxxiii.17. 
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(xi) * plains of Moab,' N.xxii.l, xxvi.*1,63, 
xxxi.12, xxxiii.48,49,60, xxxv.l, xxxvi.l3,— 
nowhere in Deuteronomy, except xxxlv.1,8, in 
the last chapter, a fragment of the older nar- 
rative. 

The Deut. uses < land of Moab,' i.5,ii.9padx.l 
(xxviii.C9), xxxii.*49, xxxiv.6,6. 

(xii) hedah, * oongr^ation,' 15 times in 
Exodus, 12 times in Leviticus, 83 times in 
^umbera,— nowhere in Deuteronomy, 

The Deut. always uses kahalf 'assembly,' 
V.22,ix.l0,x.4,xviii.l6,xxiii.l,2,2,3,8,8,xxxi.80. 

(xiii) nasi^ * prince,' 71 times in Gen., Ex., 
Lev., and Num.,— nowhere in Deuteronomy. 

The Deut. always uses rosh, * head,' i.13,15, 
15, v.23(20), xxix.l0(9), xxxiii.5,21. 

(xiv) ' in your (their, &c.) generations,' G. 
xvli.7,9,12, E.xU.14,17,42, xvi.32,33, xxix.42, 
xxx.8,10,31, xxxi.l3, L.iii.l7,vi.l8,x.9, xxii.3, 
xxiii. 14,21 ,41 ,xxiv.3,xxv.30,N.ix.lO,x.8,xv.l4, 
16,21,23,xviii.23,xxxT.29 ; comp. G.vi.9,--no- 
iohere in Deuteronomy. 

(xv) So * tent of the congregation' occurs 
34 times in Ex., 43 times in Lev., 56 times in 
Num. ; 

mishcan, ' Tabernacle,' 66 times in Ex., 8 
times in Lev., 38 times in Num. ; 

heduth, ' Testimony,' 35 times in Ex., Lev., 
and Num. ; 

korban^ * ottering* 78 times in Lev, and 
Num. ; 

but not one of these expressions is used by the 
Deuteronomist, though ' tent of the congrega- 
tion' occurs in D.xxxi.14,14, and *tent' in 
v.15,15, a fragment of the older document. 

624. It may, perhaps, be said, with 
respect to the instances last quoted, 
that the Deuteronomist did not use 
them, because he did not require them, 
not having occasion to mention the 
* Tabernacle,' * Testimony,' &c., in re- 
cording the addresses of Moses ; though 
certainly, it would be strange that such 
long addresses should have really been 
delivered, in the course of which so 
many matters of the past history of 
the people are referred to, without the 
Tabernacle having been once men- 
tioned. But this cannot, at all events, 
be said of most of the other in- 
stances, where we have shown that 
the Deuteronomist did require to use 
expressions synonymous with those 
above quoted, that are used so freely 
in the earlier Books, but where he did 
not use these latter forraulsa. It is 
plain, therefore, that, if he has every- 
where abstained from using them, it 
was because they were not familiar to 
his pen, as they were to those of the 
other writers, and he fell naturally into 



» This expression, as will be shown below^ 
is a Deuteronomistic interpolation in the frag- 
ment of the older narrative, xxxii.48-52. 



the employment of other more favourite 
forms of expression. 

525. Expressions used freeli^ in Deu- 
Uronomy, but never occurring in the 
first four Books of the Pentateuch, 

0) * land of Moab,' i.5, ii9, zxix.l, xxxii.49» 
xxii7.5,6 ; 

<)l) 'make to inherit,' 1.38, iiL28, xii.lOy 
xLii.3, zxi.l6, xxxi.7, xxxii.8 ; 

(Hi) ' go in to possess,' * come in, go in, go 
over, and possess,' i.8, iv.1,5,14,22,26, vLl,18, 
viLl, viii.l, ix.1,5, x.ll, xi.8,8,10,11 ,29,31, 
xii.i*9, xvii.l4, xxiil.20, xxvi.l, xxviiL21,63, 
xMjta6,18, xxxi.ld, zxxii.47; comp. 121,39, 
ij£,4,28, XXX.5 ; 

fiv) ♦ that they may learn to fear Jehovah,' 
ie., Iv.lO, xiv.23, xvii.l9, xxxi. 12,13 ; 

(V) ♦ which Jehovah giveth thee for an in- 
hf^ritance,' &c. (used of the land of Canaan), 
iv.3l,38, XV.4, xix.lO, xx.l6, xxi.23, xxiv.4, 
x.\v.l9,'xxvi.l; 

(vi) ♦ remember that thou wast a servant 
in the land of Egypt,' t.15, xv.15, xvL12, 
iziT.18,22 ; comp. x.l9 ; 

<vii) 'words of this Law,* xvii.l9, xxvii. 
li.h.IQ, xxviii.68, xxix.29, xxxi.12,24, xxxii.46 ; 

Cviii) * written in this Book, in this Book 
Df the Law,' &c. xxviii.58,61, xxix.iN),21,27, 

626, It will be seen that the above 
^expressions have peculiar reference to 
the special circumstances, under which 
Moses is supposed to be addressing 
ibo people. And the frequent recur- 
Ttiiae of some of them might, perhaps, 
he explained by the necessity which 
thtfu constrained him to remind the 
people in his last address, again and 
again, — while yet beyond Jordan in 
tiitj 'land of Moab,' before they 'went 
in to possess the land which Jehovah 
p;3ivi3 them as an inheritance,' — of cer- 
tain main facts of their history, of the 
crtiol ' service ' from which they had 
btn^tt delivered, of the laws which they 
had received out of 'the midst of the- 
^i\J and of their duty to 'fear Je- 
hovah,' and obey the 'words of the 
Liiw,' which were now * written in a 
Htjijk' for all future time. But the 
'following instances are of a more 
g funeral kind, and have no connection 
vfhh the particular time at which Moses 
is supposed to be speaking. And, there- 
U\Tr., as they appear so frequently in 
l)i ateronomy, it cannot be doubted 
that, if the same writer had written 
El) so the other Books, he must have 
mude use occasionally, at least, of 
Sfjine of them. 

o27. Additional Deuteronomistic ex- 
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prcssions, which never occur in the first 
four Books of the Pentateuch, 

(i) * that Jehovah thy Gk)d may bless thee,' 
&c., ii.7, xii.7, xiv.24,29, xv.4,6,10,14,18, xvi. 
10,15, xxiii.20, xxiv.l9, xxx.l6 ; comp. i.ll, 
xxviii.8 ; 

(ii) * work of the hands,' ii.7, xiv.29, xvi.15, 
xxiv.l9, xxvii. 16, xxviii.l2,xxx.9, xxxi.29 ; 

(iii) ♦ cleave* to Jehovah, iv.4, x.20, xi.22, 
xiii.4. XXX.20 ; 

(iv) ' provoke,' iv.25, ix.l8, zzxi.29, xxxii. 
16,19,21,21,27 ; 

(v) 'witb all the heart and with all the 
soul,' iv.29, vi.5, x.l2, xi.l3, xiii.3, xxvi.l6, 
xxx.2,6,10 ; 

(vi) • walk in the ways of Jehovah,' v.33, 
viii.6, X.12, xi.22, xix.9, xxvi.l7, xxviii. 9, 
XXX.16; 

(vii) « forget Jehovah,' vi.l2, vlii.11,14,19, 
xxxii.18 ; comp. iv.23 ; 

(viii) * abomination to Jehovah,' vii. 26, 
xii.31, xviLl, xviii.l2, xxii.5, xxiii.l8, xxv.l6, 
xxvii.l5 ; 

(ix) * which thou knewest not,' * which thy 
fathers knew not,' &c., viii.3,16, xi.28, xiii. 
2,6,13, xxviU.33,36,64, xxix.26, xxxi.l3, xxxii. 
17 ; comp. vii.l6, ix.2 ; 

(x) * the stranger and the fatherless and the 
widow,' &c., X.18, xiv.29, xvi. 11,14, xxiv. 
17,19,20,21, xxvi.12,13, xxvii.l9; 

(xi) * bum up the evil from the midst,' 
xiii.6, xvii.7,12, xix.13,19, xxi.9,21, xxii.21, 
22.24. xxiv.7; 

(xii) * innocent blood,' xix. 10,13, xxi.8,9, 
xxvii.25. 

528. We have given above only a 
few of the expressions peculiar to the 
Deuteronomist, — such as can be tested 
at once by the English reader, by a 
mere reference to the English Bible 
and Concordance. But in the larger 
edition we have shown that there are, 
at least, thirty-three expressions, — 
several of which are repeated more 
than ten times in Deuteronomy, and 
each of which is found on the average 
eight times in that Book, — not one of 
which is found even once in any of the 
other four Books of the Pentateuch. 

And we have given also twelve other 
expressions, which occur three or four 
times in Deuteronomy, and nowhere 
else in the Pentateuch, such as these : — 

(i) ♦ take good heed,' ii.4, iv.9,15, xxiv.8 ; 

(ii) ' be strong and of good courage,' iii.28, 
xxxi.6,7,23 ; 

(iii) ' hear and fear,' xiii.l2, xvii.l3, xix.20, 
xxi.21 ; 

(iv) * that shall be in those days,' xvii.9, 
xix.l7, xxvi.3 ; 

(v) • all that do these things,' xviii.12, 
xxii.6, XXV.16 ; 

(vi) * forsake Jehovah, His Law, &c.' 
xxviii.20, xxxi.l6, xxix.25. 

629. It is remarkable also how 
frequently the Deuteronomist uses such 



phrases as 'Jehovah thy God,' 'Je- 
hovah our God,' &c., compared with 
the other writers. The following 
Table shows how often the expressions, 
'Elohim' or 'El,' 'Jehovah,' and 'Je- 
hovah Elohim ' — the first and third of 
these, (i) without, (ii) with, a pronoun 
(as ' thy Elohim,' &c.) — occur in each 
of the five Books of the Penta- 
teuch. Of course, considerable allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that in 
Deuteronomy Moses is supposed to be 
speaking almost throughout, and, there- 
fore, such expressions as ' Jehovah thy 
God,' ' Jehovah your Grod,' would natu- 
rally be used more frequently than in 
the other books. But the preponder- 
ance is still very noticeable. 

B. J. J.E, 
(i) (ii) (i) (u) 

Genesis 200 1 135 28* 1 

Exodus 78 3 368 12 27t 

Leviticus 6 21 286 ,. 26t 

Numbers 23 4 390 1 6 

Deuteronomy.. 33 3 234 8 808 

630. The conclusion to be drawn 
from the above facts, in addition to 
what has been produced of a similar 
character, appears to be irresistible. 
It seems to us impossible to believe 
that either Moses, or any other writer, 
could have had his whole tone of 
thought and expression so changed 
within a few days or weeks at the 
outside, as would be necessary to 
account for the above phenomena, — 
unless, indeed, it be supposed that a 
special miracle was wrought for the 
purpose of so modifying his language. 

631. We shall assume it, therefore, 
henceforward, as a fact that has been 
proved, about which we need no longer 
have any doubt or uncertainty, that, 
whoever may have composed the Book 
of Deuteronomy, he was undoubtedly a 
different person from those, who were 
concerned in writing the main portions 
of the rest of the Pentateuch. Unless 
the preceding evidence be set aside, 
this fact must stand good, whaftever 
else may be true, and whatever im- 



♦ Of these 20 occur in a.ii,iii, 6 in G.xxiv. 

t It is impossible at present to say how 
many of these may really be due to the 
Deuteronomist, as he may have revised the 
older document, and interpolated certain pas- 
sages of his own in it. 
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portant consequences may follow from 
this conclusion. 

632. But thus we find ourselves, at 
any rate, in this dilemma. If Moses did 

•write Deuteronomy, then he did not 
write the last part of Numbers, which 
recounts the transactions of the last 
year of the wanderings, down to the 
very day on which the discourses in 
Deuteronomy are supposed to he 
uttered. And, if he did not write 
these chapters of Numbers, then he 
did not write a very large portion of 
the rest of the four Books ; since no 
critic will deny that the same hand 
(hands), which composed the last 
seventeen chapters of Numbers, was 
(were) concerned also in writing a 
great part of the previous history. 
Hence, if Moses wrote the book of 
Deuteronomy, he certainly did not 
write the greater part of the other four 
Books. Or, if he did write the last part 
of Numbers, and the kindred matter in 
the other four Books, then he did not 
write the Book of Deuteronomy. 

CHAPTER IIL 

FIRST APPROXIMATION TO THE AGB OF 
THE DEUTEBONOMIST. 

633. The next question would 
naturally be, to ask in what age it is 
probable that the Deuteronomist lived. 
But, for the convenience of our argu- 
ment, it will be best to defer for the 
present the full consideration of this 
part of the subject. Something, how- 
ever, may be said at once towards 
satisfying the reader's mind on this 
point. It is plain that he must have 
lived after the other writers, since he 
refers throughout to passages in the 
story of the Exodus, whidi are re- 
corded in the other books, and refers 
directly in xxiv.8 to the laws about 
leprosy in Leviticus. If, therefore, we 
are right in supposing from the evi- 
dence produced in Part II, that the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic portions of the 
Pentateuch were written not earlier 
than the times of Samuel, David, and 
Solomon, it is plain, without further 
enquiry, that the Deuteronomist must 
have lived not earlier — and, probably, 
later — than the age of Solomon. 



634. And this agrees with other pro- 
minent indications. Thus we have 
seen (613) that the Deuteronomist 
uses only the phrase *Levites* or 'sons 
of Levi* for the Priests, and not *the 
sons of Aaron.' Now the same ex- 
pression is used of the Priests in that 
part of the book of Kings, which refers 
to the times of Jeroboam, lKjdi.31 : — 
* And he made an honae of high places, and 
made Prieete indiwriminately of tiie people, 
(E.y. ' from the lowest of the i)eople/) wMch 
were not of the tons of Ltoi* 

It is also the formula invariably 
used by Jeremiah, and the other later 
Prophets, Jer.xxxiii.18,21,22, Ezjdiii. 
19, xliv.l6, xlviii.l3, Mal.iii.3; comp. 
Mal.ii.4,8. 

636. Again, the Deuteronomist uses 
Tor ah, in the singular only (617), and 
uses it of the whole Law. And so does 
Jeremiah, ii.8,vi.l9,viii.8, ix.l3,xvLll, 
xviii.l8, xxvi.4, xxxi.33, xxxii23, xHv. 
10,23, Lam.ii.9. 

Also the Deuteronomist confines all 
sacrifices to the place, where Jehovah 
'would place "Km Name* (618). And 
so Jeremiah speaks repeatedly of Jeru- 
salem or the Temple, as the place called 
* by the Name* of Jehovah, vii.10,11, 
14,30, xxv.29,xxxii.34,xxxiv.l6; comp. 
iii.l7, vii.l2. 

636. Let us now refer to (623). 

(i) The Deuteronomist uses yhnuhah, in- 
steiad of dkhuzzah, for ' possession ;' and so 
does Jeremiah, xxxii.8. 

(ii) The Deuteronomist employs mA, and not 
mA uh, for * every man ;' and so do the Prophets 
universally, e.g. Jer.i.16, vi.3, ix.4(3),6(4), xi.8, 
xii.15, &c. — except the post-Captivity Prophet 
Ezekiel in two instances, ziv.4,7. 

(iii) The Deuteronomist never uses gawiia. 
for * die,' although the word is often used in 
the older document ; and the Prophets only 
use it in two instances, Lam.1.19, Zech.ziii.8. 

It would app€»r that the above expressions 
had become antiquated and nearly obsolete in 
the days of the Prophets, and, probably, in 
those of the Deuteronomist. 

(iv) The same may be true of matteh for 
' tribe,' which is found in one place only of 
all the Prophets, Hab.iii.9, (and even here 
the expression is obscure) ; while thevet, the 
word used by the Deuteronomist, occurs in 
H08.V.9, Is.xix.l3, xlix.6, lxiii.17, eleven times 
in Ezekiel, and in Zech.ix.l. 

(v) * on the self -same day,' is found only in 
Ez.ii.3, xxiv.2,2, xl.l. 

(vi) 'gathered to his people,* (vii) *that 
soul shall be cut off,' (viil) J^tikkah, 'oidi- 
aance,' in the singular, (xiii) nasi, 'prince,' 
(xiv) * in your &c., generations,' which are not 
Found in Deuteronomy, occur nowhere in the 
Prophets, except the last (87 times) in EzekieL 
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637. The other expressions noticed in 
(623X as employed in the older docu- 
ment but not by the Deuteronomist, 
seem not to have become antiquated 
and out of use in the days of the 
Prophets, except those in (xv), which 
refer especially to the state of things 
in the wilderness, as * Tent of the Con- 
gregation,* * Taberpacle,' 'Testimony,* 
which never occur in their writings, 
any more than in that of the Deuter- 
onomist; and this is almost the case 
with Jcorhany * offering,* which is found 
only in Ez.xx.28, xl.43. 

638. Upon the whole, it will be plain 
that the evidence just produced, though 
we do not press it as conclusive upon 
the point under consideration, tends, 
however, to establish a connection in 
point of time between the Deuterono- 
mist and the later Prophets. And in 
the larger edition several instances 
are given, in which the Deuteronomist 
makes use of expressions, which are 
either only found in the latest books 
of the Bible, as the post-Captivity 
prophets and historians, or in none 
before the time of Jeremiah, e.g. — 

(i) 'to speak rebellion against Jehovah,* 
D.xlii.6, Jer.xxviii.l6, xxix.82, comp. /«.* lix. 
18, — nowhere else in the Bible. 

(ii) * for a removing,' D.xxviii.25, Jer.xv.4, 
zxiy.9, zzix.18, zzxiy.17, Ez.zxiii.46, 2Ch. 
zziz.8. 

(iii) * stubbomneas of heart,' D.xxix.l9(18), 
Jer.lU.17, vii.24. ix.l4(18), xi.8, xiii.lO, xvi.l2, 
2Tiii.l2, X3diL17, PBJxxxi.12 (18),— noirA«re 
else in the Bible. 

539. It will be noticed that, in the 
above expressions, the Prophet Jere- 
miah agrees with the Deuteronomist. 
And, in like manner, it will be found 
that almost all the expressions in (627), 
which are found repeatedly in Deuter- 
onomy, but do not occur in any other 
Book of the Pentateuch, are also found 
more or less jfreely used in Jeremiah, 

(i) * that Jehovah thy God may bless thee,* 
Jer.xzxi.28. 

(ii) * work of the hands,' Jer.i.l6, x.8, xzv. 
6,7,14, zzxii.80, xUv.8, Lam.iii.64, iv.2. 

(iii) * cleave' to Jehovah, Jer.xiii.ll. 



• We tue /*. to denote the writings of the 
later Isaiah, the * unknown Prophet,' to whom 
chap.zl-lzvi of the present book of Isaiah 
most be assigned. That some, at least, of 
these prophecies were uttered after the Cap- 
tivity, is obvious from such passages as 
kxiU.17-19, lziv.10,11. 



(iv) 'provoke,' Jer.viil8,19, viiL19, zi.l7, 
zzv.6,7, zxxii.29,30,32, zUv.8,8. 

(v) * with all the heart and with all the 
soul,' Jer.zzzii.41, comp. iii.lO, zziv.7, zziz. 
13. 

(vi) ' walk in the ways of Jehovah/ Jer.vli. 
23. 

(vii) • forget Jehovah,' Jer.lL82, lii.21, xiU. 
25, zviU.16, zxiil.27. 

(viii) ♦ abomination to Jehovah,* not in Jer., 
nor anywhere else in the Bible, except Is.i.l3, 
and repeatedly in the book of Proverbs ; but 
comp. Jer.xliv.4, and see 'abomination' in 
Jer.ii.7, vi.l6, viLlO, vlU.12, zvi.l8, tttH.85, 
zliv.22. 

(ix) ' which thou knewest not, &c.,* Jer. v. 
1 5, vU.9, ix.l6(15), xiv.l8, xv.l4, zvi.l3, zviL4, 
zix.4, xxii.28, xxxiii.3, xliv.8. 

(x) 'the stranger, and the fatherless, and 
the widow, &c.,' Jer.vii.6, zzii.d, comp. v.28, 
zliz.ll. 

(xi) 'bum up the evil from the midst,' 
not in Jer., but in 2K.xziii.24, which many 
(657. V.) ascribe to Jeremiah. 

(xii) ' innocent blood,' Jer.vli.6, xxii.8,17, 
xzvi.l5, comp. xiz.4. 

540. So, too, many of those in (525) 
find their representatives in his pro- 
phecies, though with some of them, 
&om the nature of the case, it could 
hardly have been expected. 

(i) ♦ land of Moab,' Jer.zlviii24,88. 

(ii) ' make to inherit,' Jer.lii.18, xii.14. 

(iii) ' which ye go in to possess,' &c., Jer. 
xxxii.23. 

(iv) that th^ may * learn to fear Jehovah,' 
&c., not in Jer. ; but comp. ' to fear me all the 
days,' D.iv.lO, Jer.xxxii.89. 

(v) ' which Jehovah giveth thee for an in- 
heritance,' Jer.xvii.4. 

(vi) ' remember that thou wast a servant in 
the land of Egypt,' not in Jer. 

(vii) 'words of this Law,' comp. Jer.vi.l9. 

(viii) 'written in this Book,' &c., Jer.xxv. 
13. 

541. The above agreement in phra- 
seology is certainly remarkable. And, 
if further evidence tends to confirm 
the indications, which we have already 
observed, of the late origin of the book 
of Deuteronomy, there is enough here 
to raise a strong suspicion that Jere- 
miah may have been its author, or, 
at all events, some later Prophet, 
moving in the same circle of religious 
ideas, and habitually using the same 
forms of expression as Jeremiah. 

542. It is plain, however, that the 
above phenomena are just what we 
might expect to find in documents 
differing from one another in age by 
some considerable interval of time. 
The first four Books of the Pentateuch 
were written mainly, as we have seen 
reason to believe (468-471) by persons 

o 
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living nearly in the same age, and in 
the same literary circle. WMle, there- 
fore, we should expect to find the 
different parts of these Books, which 
are due to different writers, exhibiting 
characteristic differences in style and 
tone, and even betraying, by incidental 
allusions, the different circumstances 
of the times in which they were written, 
yet, if our view be correct, we should 
not be able to detect any marked dis- 
tinction between the Hebrew of the 
Elohistic and Jehovistic authors, any 
more than between the English of men 
of letters of our own country, who in ay 
have lived in the reigns of George III 
and Queen Victoria. 

543. On the other hand, we shoidd 
expect to perceive a more decided differ- 
ence between good English compositions 
of the Elizabethan and writings of the 
present age, even though the spelling 
of the former were modernised. Thus 
words and expressions would most pro- 
bably have been used by the older 
writers, which have now become anti- 
quated ; while the latter would be found 
to give signs of the possession of a 
more copious vocabulary, would be 
likely to employ a more free and flow- 
ing style, and to make use of new words 
and new expressions, reflecting the 
spirit and practices of their time. And 
j ust such a difference as this is found 
to exist between the first four Books, 
generally, of the Pentateuch and the 
book of Deuteronomy. 

544. We have said *the first four 
Books, generally* For it must now be 
observed that, besides the numerous for- 
mulae above noticed, not one of which 
is found in the first four Books of the 
Pentateuch, there are several other 
similar expressions, which occur freely 
in all parts of Deuteronomy, but are 
found also in certain well-defined por- 
tions of the other Books; that is to 
say, they do not appear in all parts of 
those Books, as they do in Deuteronomy, 
but only in certain particular sections, 
which are limited in extent, and which 
betray also, when carefully examined, 
other close affinities with the style of 
the Deuteronomist. We can scarcely 
doubt that such passages are interpo- 
lations by his hand. 



646. And, indeed, it would be very 
strange if there were no such insertions 
as these. The writer, who could con- 
ceive the grand idea of adding the 
whOiO book of Deuteronomy to the 
existing roll of the Tetrateuch, would 
be almost certain, we may well believe, 
to have first revised the work of the 
older writers which had come into his 
hands, and to have inserted passages, 
here and there, if he saw any reason 
for so doing, in the original document. 
The wonder, we repeat, would be, if 
he did not do this. 

For the present, however, it is un- 
necessary to point out and investigate 
these passages, which will come more 
properly under consideration hereafter. 
It will suffice to have drawn attention 
here to the fact of their existence. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE BOOK OP THE LAW FOUND DT 
THE TEMPLE. 

646. In 2K.xxii.xxiii, we find an 
account of the following remarkable 
occurrence. 

* In the eighteenth year of king Josiah, the 
king sent Shaphan the scribe to the House of 
Jehovah, saying, Go up to Hilkiah the High 
Priest, that he may sum the silver which is 
brought into the House of Jehovah, which 
the keepers of the door have gathered of the 
people. . . . And Hilkiah the Priest said unto 
Shaphan the scribe, / have found the Book of 
the Law in the Hou^e of Jehovah. And HilkifJb 
gave the Book to Shaphan, and he read it. . . 
. . And Shaphan the scribe shewed the king, 
saying, Hilkiah the Priest hath delivered me 
a Book. And Shaphan read it before the 
king. And it came to pass, when the king 
had heard the words of the Book of the Law, 
that he rent his clothes. And the king com- 
manded Hilkiah the Priest, &c. saying. Go ye, 
enquire of Jehovah for me, and for the people, 
and for all Judah, concerning the words of 
this Book that is found ; for great is the 
wrath of Jehovah that is kindled against us, 
because our fathers have not hearkened unto 
the words of this Book, to do according to all 
that which is written concerning us. . . And 
the king sent, and they gathered unto him all 
the elders of Judah and of Jerusalem. And 
the king went up into the House of Jehovah, 
and all the men of Judah, and all the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem with him, and the Priests, 
and the Prophets, and all the people, both 
small and great ; and he read in their ears all 
the words of the Book of the Covenant, which 
was found in the House of Jehovah. And tho 
king stood by a pillar, and made a covenant 
before Jehovah, to walk after Jehovah, and to 
keep His commandments, and His testimonies, 
and His statutes, with all their heart and witb 
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all their soul, to perform the words of this 
Covenant that were written in this Book. 
And all the people stood to the GoYenant.' 

547. If we met with the above 
narrative in any other book than the 
Bible, it would be natural to wish to 
examine more closely into the state- 
ment, and see what this occurrence 
really means, by which the young king 
was influenced to take in hand so stren- 
uously the Reformation of Religion 
throughout the land. The High-Priest 

* finds ' this Book of the Law in the 
Temple. If it really had been written 
by Moses, where, we might ask, had it 
been lying all this while, during more 
than eight centuries? 

548. It could not have been in the 
Ark ; for then Hilkiah would not have 

* found ' it, as he dared not look into the 
Ark : and, besides, we are expressly tdd 
that there was * nothing in the Ark save 
the two tables of stone,' lK.viii.9. 
Nor could it have been lying for those 
eight centuries beside the ark. For 
then, surely, it would have been named 
among the things, that were brought 
into the Temple by Solomon ; and, at 
all events, it would have been well 
known to David and Solomon and other 
pious kings, as well as to the succes- 
sive High Priests, and we should not 
find them so regardless of so many of 
its plain precepts, as the history shows 
them to have been, e.g. with respect to 
Ae worshipping on high places, and 
the neglect of the due observance of 
the Passover. 

549. When, further, we consider 
that in this same Book of Deuteronomy 
is found also the command, said to have 
been given by Moses to the Levites, 
xxxL26,— 

* Take this Book of the Law, and put it be- 
tide (E.V. * in the side of,* but see K.ii.l4, * she 
sat beside the reapers,' lS.vi.8, * in a coflPer by 
the side thereof,' &c.) the Ark of the Covenant 
of Jehovah your G-od, that it may be there for 
a witness against thee,' — 

it is scarcely possible to resist the 
suspicion that the writing of the Book, 
the placing it, and the finding it, were 
pretty nearly contemporaneous events; 
and that, if * there was no king before 
Josiah,' — not David, in his best days, 
nor Solomon, in his early youth, — not 
Asa, nor Jehoshaphat, nor Hezekiah, — 



* that turned to Jehovah with all his heart, 
and with all his soul, and with all his might, 
according to all the Law of Moses,' 2E.zxiii.25, 

— it may have been because there was 
no king before him who had ever seen 
this portion, at least, of the Penta- 
teuch, or had believed that such parts 
of it, as had come into his hands, were 
really authoritative, and binding upon 
himself and his people, as containing 
the direct utterances of the Divine WilL 
550. And this suspicion seems to be 
confirmed into a certainty, when we 
call to mind the proofs wMch we have 
already had before us, that Deuter- 
onomy was written in a later age than 
the rest of the Pentateuch, and when 
we consider more closely the account 
which is given us of the finding of this 

♦ Book of the Law.' For, first, it could 
hardly have been the whole Pentateuch, 
that Hilkiah now found. He gave it, 
we are told, to Shaphan, and Shaphan 
'read it,' — perhaps, read only part of it, 
— or, as the Chronicler says, 'read in it,* 
2Ch.xxxiv.l8, — ^before he returned to 
the king on the business, about which 
he had been sent to the Temple. And 
Shaphan read it also before the king, 
and appears to have read to him aU 
the words of the Book. 

651. But, at all events, the next 
day again, — perhaps, the same day,— 
the king himself, we are told, read in 
the ears of the people — 
*all the words of the Book of the Covenant., 
which was found in the House of Jehovah.' 
It cannot be supposed that he would 
read on this occasion all the histories 
in Genesis, the long account of the con- 
struction of the Tabernacle and its 
vessels, or the details of the Levitical 
Law. Besides, the Book found by 
Hilkiah is repeatedly called the * Book 
of the Covenant,' 2K.xxiii.2,3,21, which 
name can scarcely have been used of the 
whole Pentateuch, though it very well 
applies to Deuteronomy, or to the chief 
portion of that Book, since we find it 
written, D.xxix.l, — 

* These are the words of the Covenant, 
which Jehovah commanded Moses to make 
with the Children of Israel in the land of 
Moab, beside the Covenant which He made 
with them in Horeb.* 

662. Again, this 'Book of the Law,* 
which was found by Hilkiah, contained 
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also directions about the Passorer, 
2K.xxiii.21, such as we find in D.xt1 
1-8, and severe denunciations of the 
Divine displeasure against all who 
transgressed the commands contained 
in it, 2Ksxii.l3, such as we find in 
D.xi.l6,17,xxix.l8-28, xxx. 16-20, and, 
especially, in D.xxviii. 16-68. And it 
led directly to the putting down, with 
a strong hand, of every kind of idola- 
trous practice, of all groves, high 
places, altars, &c., as we read in 2K. 
xxiii.24 :— . 

' Moreover the famtHar spirits, and the 
wizards, and the images, and the idols, and 
all the abominations, that were spied in the 
land of Judah and in Jerusalem, did Josiah 
put away, that he might perform the words 
of the Law, which were written in the Book, 
that Hilkiah the Priest found in the House of 
Jehovah.' 

And this too was in accordance with 
the commands of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, xii.2,3, xiii, xvi.21,22, xvii.2-7, 
xviii. 10-12. 

663. In short, the whole description 
of the nature and effect of the words 
contained in this * Book of the Law,' 
which was read in the ears of the 
people, shows that it must have been 
thefeook of Deuteronomy. Accordingly, 
we have seen already, and shall see yet 
more plainly, as we proceed, that there 
are internal signs in this Book, which 
tend to fix the date of its composition 
to somewhere about this period in the 
Jewish history. 

554. It was, we may believe, the 
desire of Hilkiah, and, perhaps, of 
men of yet higher mind about the 
young king, to take advantage of his 
own religious and impressible spirit, 
and of the humbled state of the people, 
when Judah had been brought low 
through the oppressions of Manasseh, 
and the ten tribes had been carried 
into captivity, to abolish once for all 
the idolatrous practices which had so 
long prevailed, and to try to bind the 
hearts of the remnant of Israel to the 
Court and to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
And so there ensued at once, upon the 
discovery of this 'Book of the Law,' 
a complete Refonnation of Religion 
throughout the land, with a thorough 
and violent rooting up of all idolatrous 
practices, as descnbed in 2K.xxiii. 



556. And then a great Passorer was 
held by the king in Jerusalem. For 
once, it would seem, the attempt was 
made to draw the great body of the 
people thither: and never, we are 
told,— 

'from the days of the Judges that judged 
Israel, nor in all the days of the Kings of 
Israel, nor of the Kings of Judah/^ 

was such a Passover held, as this that 
was held in the eighteenth year of king 
Josiah. But we have no sign whatever 
of any other such Passover being held 
even in the reign of Josiah. Perhaps, 
after a time, the yoimg king also became 
aware of the real facts of the case, and 
his zeal may have been damped by this 
discovery. At all events, we hear no 
more of any such gatlierings. 

666. Nor is there the least indieatiim 
that the other two Feasts were kept by 
Josiah with similar solemnity in that 
very same year. And yet the Law is 
laid down with equal distinctness for all 
three Feasts in £.xxiii.l7, xxxiv.23,24. 
And according to these laws, — 

' Three times in the year all thy males shall 
appear before Jehovah,* — 

it was just as necessary that they should 
go up to Jerusalem at the Feast of Pen- 
tecost, and especially at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, — at which, once in seven 
years, the Law was to be read in the 
ears of the assembled people, D.xzxL 
10-13, — as at the Passover. ^ 

CHAPTER V. 

THE BOOK FOUND IN JOSUH's BBION, 
THE BOOK OF DEUTBBONOICT. 

667. We shall reserve for the pre- 
sent the full discussion of the very 
interesting question, to which we have 
before referred (639-541), and which 
was first raised by von Bohlen, vie., 
whether the book of Deuteronomy 
is to be ascribed to the hand of Jere- 
miah, who was himself a Priest, the 
son of Hilkiah, Jer. i.l, and was called 
to the Prophetical office in the * thir- 
teenth year' of the reign of king 
Josiah, V.2, Jive years before the dis- 
covery of the Book of the Law in 
the 'eighteenth year of his reign,' 
2K.xxii.3. 

658. But we shall here consider what 
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HAYEfiNiCK says on the subject of this j 

• discovery.' Pen^.p.407-413. 

* De Wette has come to the conclusion that, 

• in the discovery of the Book of the Law in 
the Temple, the first certain trace of the exist- 
ence of a Mosaic Book is to be fonnd.' But the 
following considerations speak most decidedly 
against this. 

(i) * The very words, * I have found the 
Book of the Law,' t7.8, clearly show the con- 
trary. How could the High Priest use these 
words in delivering the Book to Shaphan, sup- 
posing that the latter knew nothing at all 
about it ? Both individuals, on the contrary, 
are so well acquainted with it, that it only 
requires to be designated by this its known 
name, for one to know what it is.' 

Ans. We bdieve that the greater portion of 
the first four Books of the Pentateuch had 
long been comix>sed, and that the face was 
^own, more or less, to the more eminent 
men of the day, and even to the people gene- 
rally, that some ' written Law ' at one time 
existed. Perhaps, in the time of Josiah's 
idolatrous grandfather, Manasseh, or even 
before his time, the roll of the Pentateuch, or, 
rather, as we believe, the Tetrateuch, had dis- 
appeared. It may have been lying, little 
heeded or even noticed, among the archives of 
the Temple, and so came into the hands of the 
Buoceesive High Priests, until it reached those 
of Hilkiah, and those of the Deuteronomist. 

(ii) ' The conduct of the king and of the 
Court is inexplicable, supposing that they 
now for the first time heard news of this 
Book. We find no sign in the narrative of 
mistrust or astonishment on their part at the 
existence of such a Book. Would the king 
have been seized with such terror, when he 
heard the words of this Book? Would, he 
immediately have adopted such energetic 
measures, if he had not recognised it at once 
as authentic ? ' 

Ans. No doubt, the king believed it to be 
authentic. He, too, was aware that some 
such a Book had once existed ; and if, for 
some time past, the Book of Deuteronomy was, 
as we suppose, in actual process of composi- 
tion, we may be sure that measures would 
have been taken to keep alive in his thoughts, 
and in the thoughts of others, the remem- 
brance of that fact, until the day of the 
* discovery.* 

This would explain fully the words of 
Hilkiah just considered, *I have found the 
Book of the Law in the House of Jehovah,' 
as well as the apparent want of surprise on 
the part both of Shaphan and the king,— 
apparent^ we say, because none, at all events, 
is betrayed in the Scripture narrative, what- 
ever may have been really the case. 

(iii) * Further, the narrative says not a 
word of the king's astonishment respecting 
the existence of the Book, but only respecting 
its eontentSf uid the long non-observance of 
the Law and the refractory opposition to it. 
When he complains that the fathers had not 
acted according to it, it is evident that he 
must have been convinced that the Law was 
known and accessible to them/ 

Ans. No doubt : this precisely agrees with 
our own view of the previous existence of the 



first four Books of the Pentateuch. But, let 
it be well observed, the contents of those first 
four Books are of a very different character from 
those of Deuteronomy. They consist mainly, as 
we have said, of historical narratives, or cere- 
monial directions, while thirteen whole chap- 
ters of Exodus are devoted to the minute 
description of the details of the construction 
and setting up of the Tabernacle. In Deuter- 
onomy it is the moral Law which is delivered 
throughout, in some of the most impressive 
language that has ever been written. 

(iv) *It would also, assuredly, be a deci- 
dedly false conclusion, to infer a general non- 
acquaintance with the Pentateuch from the 
circiunstance of the king's betraying an ig- 
norance of its contents. In such a Couit 
as must have existed during the long reign of 
Manasseh, does not such an ignorance appear 
quite probable, and admit of being so ex- 
plained ? ' 

Ans. Josiah had already reigned seventeen 
years, and, when he came to the throne, he 
was too young,— indeed, only eight years old, 
2K.xxii.l,— to have been very much infiuenced 
by the state of things in the Court of Manasseh, 
—laying out of consideration the story, which 
the Chronicler gives us, of Manasseh's deep 
repentance and reformation, 2Ch.xxxiii.l2-16, 
according to which he must have restored 
the Law, (supposed by the Chronicler to have 
been in full operation in the days of his father 
Hezekiah,2Ch.xxx.5,16,xxxi.3,21,) if he knew 
of it. But, according to the more authentic 
history of the book of Kings, Josiah from the 
first ' did that which was right in the sight of 
Jehovah, and walked in all the ways of David 
his father,' 2E.xxii.2 ; and from his youth he 
must have been, we may believe, in these early 
days of his reign, greatly under the infiuence 
of the High Priest, Hilkiah. If, then, during 
the first seventeen years of his reign, this pious 
young king was all the while ignorant of the 
contents of the * Book of the Law,' as Haver- 
nick admits, it is surely inconceivable that 
the people generally were better informed 
about it, whatever may have been the case 
with the few individuals, who were privy to 
the present movement. And, indeed, the 
whole story of the reading of the Book to the 
people, 2K.xxiii, implies this. 

(v) *But the opposite of this conclusion 
may \i& proved convincingly (!) from the nar- 
rative itself. The king sends a message to the 
Prophetess, Huldah, and makes enquiry of her 
respecting the * Book' and its declarations. 
She then at once confirms the truth of those 
words by a Prophetic declaration, and evidently 
knows the Book that is spoken of, for she says, 
' All the words of this Book, wherein the king 
hath read, shall be fulfilled.' ' 

Ans. Upon Havkrnick's supposition, how 
could Huldah have known the Book ? If she 
knew it, why did not Hilkiah the High Priest, 
and the King himself, know it ? It is clear 
that the idea cannot be maintained. It would 
be more reasonable to say that she recognif«d 
the words of the Book, when she heard them, 
(as she might have heard them from the mes- 
sengers sent to consult her,) as Divine words, 
or that she may have given her attestation to 
the Book by prophetic instinct. Bu^^ Vi- 
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cording to our view, Holdah, most probably, 
did know the Book ; for she was in the secret, 
and shared the hope of a great Reformation. 

And this may seem, at first sight, to be con- 
firmed by the fact, that she actually makes 
verbal references to favourite expressions of 
the Deuteronomist. Thus in 2K.xxii.l7 we 
read * that they might provoke me to anger 
through all the work of their hands,' as in 
D.xx3d.29, * to provoke Eim to anger through 
the work of your hand*.' And we have also 
the following resemblances ; 
(o) «.17, • forsake ' Jehovah (528.vi.) ; 
O) * other gods,' D.v.7, vi.l4, vii.4, viii.l9, 
xi. 16,28, xiii.2,6,13, rdi.3, xviii.20, xxviii.l4, 
86,64, xxix.26, xxx.l7, xxxi.18^, and also 
E.XZ.3, xxiii.13, xxxiv.l4 ; 
(y) 'provoke' (627.iv.) ; 
(i) ' work of the hands ^ (627.ii.) ; 
(e) v.ld, shammah, ' desolation,' (E.V. * as- 
tonishment,') D.xxviii.37, nowhere else in the 
Pentateuch ; 

iO kSlalah, * curse,* D.xL28,29, xxi.23, 
xxiii.5, xxvii,13, xxviii.16,45, xxix.27, and 
also G.xxvii.12,13. 

These coincidences can hardly be accidental. 
And, if we could be sure that the text really 
records the words of Huldah, they would 
show decisively that she must have been 
familiar with the Book of Deuteronomy, and, 
therefore, as she could not have known it, in 
the usual way, as a Book publicly known, 
(since then the King and High Priest must 
have known it also,) it ^ould follow beyond 
a doubt that she knewitjpnroteZy,— that there 
was some such a course pursued as we have 
supposed, and that Huldah was privy to it. 
But it is very possible that these are not 
really the words of Huldah, but those as- 
cribed to her by the writer of the narrative. 
"We have suggested (639-541) that Jeremiah 
may have been the Deuteronomist, and the rea- 
sons which lend support to this conjecture shall 
be produced in due time ; and we also believe, 
with many critics, that the latter part of the 
Seeond Book of Kings may have been written 
by this Prophet, who was contemporary with 
the events described in it. Thus Dr. Davidson, 
ii.37, while not giving his own assent to this 
hjTwthesis, observes — ' According to the Tal- 
mudists, followed by many of the older theo- 
logians, Jeremiah was the compiler of the 
Book of Kings. This opinion has been 
adopted in modem times by Havernick and 
Graf, &c.' 

The many points of coincidence between 
this passage, 2K.xxii.l6-20, and Jeremiah, as 
well as Deuteronomy, are, indeed, remark- 
able, as follows : — 

(o) r.l7,* forsake Jehovah,' Jer.i.l6,ii.l8,17, 

19,v.7,19, ix.l3, xvi.11,11 , xvii.l3, xix.4, xxii.9. 

O) * other gods,' Jer.i.l6, viL6,9,18, xi.lO, 

xiii.lO, xvi.ll,13,xix.4,13, xxii.9, xxv.6,aacxii. 

'J9, XXXV.15, xUv.3,5,8,16. 

(y) 'provoke,' Jer.vii.18,19, viii.19, xi.l7, 
xxv.6,7, xxxii.29,30,32, xUv.3,8. 
(6) ♦ work of the hands,' (539.ii.) 
(e) shammah, * desolation,' Jer.ii.15, iv.7, 
V.30, &c., twenty-four places. 

(0 kSlalah, '.curse,' Jer.xxiv.9, xxv.18, 
xxvi.6, xxix.22, xlii.l8, xliv.8,12,22, xlix.l3. 
The full phrase ' bum incense to other gods ' 
h. occurs in Jer.i.l6, xix.4, xliv.6,8,15, and no- 



where else in the Bible, except in the duplicate 
of the passage now before us, 2Ch.xxxiv.25. 

Also the complete phrase ' desolation and a 
curse' occurs in Jer.xxv.l8, xlii.l8,xliv.l2,22, 
and nowhere else in the ^t&fe,— though the two 
words occur separately in Deuteronomy. 

If this second conjecture be trae, it would 
be easy to account for Jeremiah's putting his 
own expressions into the mouth of Huldah. 

(vi) ' Hence the Prophetess Huldah must 
have had a share in the ' concerted scheme.' 
But we meet here with a fresh confirmatloii 
of our view. Not only does the Prophetess 
give oonfirmatioa to the Book that has been 
discovered, but it is also read out of, in pre- 
sence of the Priests, the Prophets, and the 
whole people! What a conjoint plot must 
this 'concerted scheme* have beenl Who 
were the persons deceived here, since all appear 
to have nothing else in view than to deceive ?* 

Ans. It is obvious that very few beside the 
writer may have been privy to the scheme, — 
perhaps, only the Priest HiDdah, and, pos- 
sibly, Huldah, and one or two others. 

(vii) *The relations between the Priests 
and Prophets of that age were not exactly of 
the kind that will allow us to imagine such a 
combination, (see Jer.viii.8,) in which both 
parties joined hand in favour of falsehood, 
which the Prophets on other occasions so un- 
spuaringly expose and rebuke.' 

Ans. Jer.viii.8 does not refer to the time of 
Hilkiah. But, as we have said, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Priests and Pro- 
phets, generally f were privy to the aflEair. 

(viii) * We must accordingly suppose that, 
in the time of Josiah, even according to our 
narrative, the ' Book of the Law ' was by no 
means generally unknown, and that it is only 
the king in particular that betrays an ignor- 
ance of its contents, yet without showing a 
total ignorance of the existence of the Book.' 

Ans. Rather , it seems impossible— if the 
people, generally, had knowledge of the 
contents of the Book,— that, at the same 
time, the king, — such a king as Josiah, 
who from his youth ' did that which was right 
in the sight of Jehovah,' 2K.xxii.2,— should 
have been totally ignorant of them. It is 
probable that both king and people knew of a 
written Law having once existed. 

(ix) ' This circumstance rises to a still 
greater certainty, when we consider that, even 
before the finding of that Book, the king had 
made reforms with regard to the idolatry 
which had prevailed to a great extent.' 

Ans. This fact, if tme, would only make it 
more inconceivable than ever that the king 
should have been more ignorant of the con- 
tents of the Book than his idolatrous people 
were. But the account of this earlier attempt 
of Josiah, for the Reformation of Religion in 
his land, rests only on the unsupported state- 
ment of the Chronicler, who says that ' in his 
eighth year he began to seek after the God of 
David his father, and in the twelfth year he 
began to purge Judah and Jerusalem from 
the high places and the groves, and the carved 
images, and the molten images,&c.' 2Ch.xxxiv. 
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8-7,— in fact, carrying out at that early age, 
of his own mere motion, the very Beforma- 
tion, which, according to the more trust- 
worthy Book of Kings, only followed the 
finding and reading the ' Book of the Law.' 

(x) * Josiah does know that there is a ' Book 
of the Law,' and he is partially acquainted, 
probably by tradition, with the matter of its 
contents, as is shown by his obeying its Com- 
mandments. But now, by a remarkable oc- 
currence, — ^the discovery of the Temple copy, 
— his knowledge of it is not only made com- 
plete, but a i)owerful impression is also 
produced on his heart ; it now becomes the 
purpose of his life to live as far as possible 
according to such a Law in its entire extent. 
In this way, the whole history of the occur- 
rence and the life of the king stand in perfect 
accordance with each other.' 

Ans. The only reason for Bupi)osing that 
Josiah was 'partially acquainted with the 
contents of the Book,' is, as Havbrnick says, 
the fact, that he is represented as * obeying its 
commandments ' in the purging of his land 
from idolatries. But this, as we have said, 
rests only on the authority of the Chronicler, 
and is contradicted by the whole tenor of the 
etory, as told in the book of Kings. If Josiah, 
ind^, had been ^partially acquainted' with 
the contents of such a Book, we may be sure 
that he would have taken care to make him- 
self fully acquainted with it ; and, in fact, 
Josiah was just the person, if ever king of 
Judah was, to have literally fulfilled the com- 
mand laid down for every king in D.xvii.18-20, 
— to copy out the Law with his own hand. 

We believe that both king and people were 
* partially acquainted by tradition ' with the 
fact that a Law-Book once existed, and even 
with the general nature of its contents. But 
we see no signs of their being acquainted with 
the details of the present Pentateuch. 

(xi) * But, apart also from all these argu- 
ments, if we only consider the matter more 
seriously for a moment, as it appears when 
viewed in itself, the inadmissibility of the hy- 
pothesis, advanced by the opjjonents of the 
genuineness, is clearly exhibited. A Book, 
which penetrates so deeply into the whole life 
of the nation, impressing on it the most pe- 
culiar character,— which comes forward with 
the most direct opposition to an age sunken 
in idolatry, and unsparingly denounces war 
against it,— which is promulgated at a time 
when the Prophets, such even as Jeremiah, 
were exposed to the mockery of frivolous con- 
temporaries, from whom neither Law nor 
Prophecy could expect any hearty recogni- 
tion, — this book is said to make its appearance 
suddenly, being a deceptive fabrication of the 
Priests, announcing to the people their punish- 
ment, and producing the deepest impression 
upon them, without anyone raising the cry of 
deceit and falsehood, without a voice being 
raised against it, when it appears to have been 
the interest of all to detect and expose the 
falseness of the book, and the deception which 
had been practised with it I Yet there was 
nothing more simple and easy than the ad- 
duction of proof in such a case, which besides 
could not but reckon on the accordance and 
sympathy of numbers.' 



Ans. (a) There was every reason to expect 
that, at first, the whole body of the people 
would be greatly affected by the discovery,— 
both because they had a general traditionary 
knowledge of the existence of some such a 
book in former days, and because of the 
earnestness with which the king and leading 
men received it, as well as because of the 
solemn and impressive character of the lan- 
guage of the book itself,— especially, that 
part of it, Deuteronomy, which we believe to 
have been read in their hearing. 

O) But how do we know that no voice was 
raised against it,— if not immediately, in the 
first years of zeal, upon the new discovery, 
yet afterwards, at all events, when men's 
feelings began to cool, and they began to re- 
consider the matter? We have no record 
except from one, who may himself have been 
a party to the whole scheme,— who may, in- 
deed, have been the chief person concerned. 

(y) We do not, in fact, find that even the 
thrilling language of this book made any 
gi'eat permanent impression on the people. 
There is no sign, as we have said, that the 
Passover was ever kept again with such 
Eolemnity, or that the Feast of Weeks and 
the Feast of Tabernacles,— respecting which 
the command is laid down so distinctly iu 
E.xxiii.l4-17,xxxiv.22-24,L.xxlli.l5-21,33-3G, 
D.xvi.16, where we find it so strongly en- 
joined, * Three times in a year shall all thy 
males appear before Jehovah thy Gk)d in the 
place which He shall choose, in the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, and in the Feast of Weeks, 
and in the Feast of Tabernacles, and they 
shall not appear before Jehovah empty,' — 
were ever kept at all, even by Josiah. 

(5) It would seem also that not till the 
reign of Zedekiah, the son of Josiah, did * the 
king and princes and all the people,'— probably 
at the instance of Jeremiah himself ,— make a 
covenant to carry out the law in D.xv.l2, for 
releasing their Hebrew servants, and this co- 
venant they presently broke, Jer.xxxiv.8-11. 
So, too, all the solemn threatenings of the 
Law did not prevent the children of Judah 
from * remembering their altars and their 
groves by the green trees upon the high hills,* 
Jer.xvii.2, — ^from loving and serving, walking 
after, seeking, worshipping, * the sun and the 
moon and all the host of heaven,' Jer.viii.2,— 
from * having gods according to the number 
of their cities, and setting up altars, according 
to the number of the streets of Jerusalem, to 
that shameful thing, even to bum Incense 
unto Baal,' Jer.xi.13. 

(xii) ' The copy found in the Temple was 
beyond dispute the Temple copy. It is quite 
an useless question, whether it was the auto- 
graph of Moses, or a later transcription instead 
of it ; for even in the latter case it should be 
regarded as being as good as the autograph, 
with as much justice as if we should say that 
the Temple, when repaired by Josiah, still 
remained Solomon's Temple. ... It is mani- 
fest how easily such a copy, unobserved, 
might remain, especially as it did not lie in the 
Ark itself, and be neglected,— how easily even, 
under Priests who, to please the Kings, fa- 
voured, rather than hindered, idolatrous prac- 
tices, especially under Josiah's immediate 
predecessors, the obnoxious testimony of 
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Jehovah against His people might be int^i- 
tionally pnt aside ; as, on the other hand, it 
is manifest, that just such a copy as this must 
also have made a remarkable impression when 
it was fomid. The only thing, concerning 
which we are left in the dark by the history, 
that is specially occupied by the sequel of this 
occurrence, is the way and manner in which 
this copy had been lost. This circumstance, 
however, is so little essential, and may so 
easily and naturally be explained from the 
preceding accounts, — ^those of the practices of 
Manasseh, in particular, — that any unpre- 
judiced writer might suitably enough pass it 
over. But on that account it is also inad- 
missible, to attempt to settle how long that 
copy had been mieeing or unknown ; and the 
main point of the whole narrative must still 
be regarded as this, that a particularly re- 
markable copy of the * Book of the Law ^ was 
found in the Temple, the discovery and reading 
of which produced an exceedingly beneficial 
impression on the king and the nation, be- 
cause it was recognised by all as a sacred 
obligatory book and as the Mosaic Law.' 

Am. It is strange that tor eighteen years of 
Josiah's reign, (not to speak of the penitential 
years of Manasseh, which rest upon the very 
doubtful authority of the Chronicler,) the 
Temple copy should have lain in the Temple 
all the while, yet never have been found by 
Hilkiah till now. It is also very strange that 
the historian should not have given the least 
hint anywhere, that the Book now found was 
the identical Temple copy, which had been 
long mourned as lost. 

CHAPTER VI. 

DEUTERONOMY FBOBABLT WRITTEN 
ABOUT THE TOIB OF JOSIAH. 

659. Thus there is nothing in the 
known facts of the case to negative 
the supposition, that the ' Book of the 
Law' was the Book of Deuteronomy, 
recently composed, and now for the first 
time produced, and read in the ears of 
the people, — except, of course, the moral 
difficulty which we find in attributing 
such a proceeding as this to good meriy 
as Hilkiah and, perhaps, Jeremiah. 
But we must not judge of those times 
by our own ; nor must we leave out of 
consideration the circumstances, which 
may have justified to their minds such 
an act as this. The deplorable con- 
dition of their people, sunk in the 
most debasing idolatries, might be 
thought to require some powerful in- 
fluence to be brought upon them, be- 
yond even an ordinary prophet's voice. 

560. Prophets, in fact, had already 

spoken, — Joel, Hosea,' Amos, Isaiah, 

Mieab ; but their words bad not availed 

to keep back the people from those 



deadly sins, which had already brought 
dowa upon the Ten Tribes a fearful 
judgment, and threatened before long a 
yet more terrible woe upon Judah and 
Jerusalem. What if the authority of 
the great Lawgiver should be brought 
to bear upon them ? And, — since the 
Law-Book, as it then existed, was not 
well suited for the present necessity, 
— with its long details of the lives of 
their forefathers, and of the events 
which attended the deliverance out of 
Egypt and the march through the 
wilderness, as well as its minute direc- 
tions about artistic and ceremonial 
matters, — ^what if the very sjfirit of 
the older Law should be summed up 
in a powerful address, adapted to the 
present circumstances of the times — 
such as Moses wotUd have delivered, if 
now present with his people — and be 
put into the mouth of the departing 
Lawgiver ? 

561. Let it be remembered that in 
the Book of Deuteronomy it is Moses 
always, and not Jehovah, who is intro- 
duced as speaking, except in xil4,15, 
xxix.5,6, where t£e writer seems un- 
consciously to have passed from the 
person of Moses into that of Jehovah, — 
* / will give you the rain of yora: land in 
due season . . . and / will send grass in thy 
fields for thy cattle.' * And / have led you 
forty years in the wilderness . . . that ye 
might know that / am Jehovah your God.' 
Otherwise, the writer is only ascribing 
to Moses himself such thoughts as he 
might naturally be supposed to have, 
when taking leave of his people. 

And further, though it cannot be 
supposed, as we have said, that the old 
Law-Book was read out at length by 
the king in the ears of his people, yet 
it mat/ have been only increased by the 
portion newly added to it. Thus, when 
the whole Book was found by Hilkiah, 
he might have been able to say with 
truth that he had found the • Book of 
the Law.' 

662. There is also another point of 
view from which the matter should be 
regarded. Supposing (to fix our ideas) 
that Jeremiah really did write the book, 
we must not forget that he was a Pro- 
phet and, as such, habitually disposed 
to Tcg^ri «Li\V\i^ s^cidal imigulses of his 
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mind to religious activity, as direct 
inspirations from the Divine Source of 
Truth. To us, with our inductive train- 
ing and scientific habits of mind, the 
correct statement oi facta appears of 
the first necessity ; and consciously to 
misstate them, or to state as &ct what 
we do not know or believe from ex- 
ternal testimony to be fact, is a crime 
against Truth. 

563. But to a man like Jeremiah, who 
believed himself to be in immediate 
communication with the Source of all 
Truth, this condition must have been 
reversed. The inner Voice, which he 
believed to be the Voice of the Divine 
Teacher, would become all powerful — 
would silence at once all doubts and 
questionings. What it ordered him to 
do, he would do without hesitation, as 
by direct command of God : and all 
considerations as to morality or im- 
morality would either not be enter- 
tained at all, or would only take the 
form of misgivings as to whether, 
possibly, in any particular case, the 
command itself was reaJly Divine. 

564. Let us imagine, then, that Jere- 
miah, or any other contemporary Seer, 
meditating upon the conmtion of his 
country, and the means of weaning his 
people from idolatry, became possessed 
with the idea of writing to them an 
address, as in the name of Moses, of 
the kind which we have just been con- 
sidering, in which the laws ascribed to 
him, and handed down from an earlier 
age, having become in many respects un- 
suitable, should be adapted anew to the 
circumstances of the present times, and 
re-enforced with solemn prophetical 
utterances. This thought, we may be- 
lieve, would take in the Prophet's mind 
the form of a Divine command. All 
question of deception or fraus pia 

.would vanish. And Huldah, too, in 
like manner, if she knew of what was 
being done, would consider, not whether 
it was right or wrong to speak to the 
Jews in the name of Moses, but what 
was surely about to happen, since these 
threats of coming jud^ent, thus 
spoken, were uttered by Divine Inspira- 
tion, and, therefore, were certainly true. 
665. And this is yery much what 
her woids imply, if truly reported. She 



makes no reference to Moses ; she does 
not even refer, as Josiah is said to 
have done, to * our fathers not having 
hearkened to the words of this book, 
2K.xxii. 1 3 . She says only, u 1 6, 1 7 : — 
* Thus saith Jehovah, Behold, I will bring 
evil upon this place, and upon the inhabitants 
thereof, even all the words of the book which 
the king of Judah hath read, because they 
have forsaken me, and have burned incense 
unto other gods,' &c. 

One might almost say that she 
studiotLsly avoids asserting anything 
affirmatory of the notion that the book 
itself was an old book, the work of 
Moses, and confines herself to her pro- 
phetic function of declaring that the 
evil threatened would surely come to 
pass. And this is equally true if this 
part of the history was written, as some 
suppose, by Jeremiah, and these words 
are his words, expressing the tenor, 
rather than the actual language, of 
Huldah's reply. 

666. Again, the effect upon the king^s 
mind, and the consequent movement 
among the people, may have been far 
greater than had been even anticipated. 
It might have been intended merely to 
produce this new work, as a * prophecy 
in disguise,' in the hope that it might 
take some strong hold upon the national 
mind, and confirm the hands of those 
who were labouring to restore the true 
Faith in Judah. And, perhaps, at first, 
it was felt to be difficult or undesirable 
to say or do anything which might act 
as a check upon the zeal and energy 
which the king himself exhibited, and 
in which, as it seems, he was generally 
supported by the people, in putting 
down by force the gross idolatries which 
abounded in his kingdom. 

667. That impulsive effort^ in fact, 
which followed mimediately the read- 
ing of the ' Book,* might have been 
arrested, if Josiah had been told at 
once the true origin of those awful 
words, which had made so stong an 
impression on him. They were not 
less awfiil, indeed, or less true, because 
uttered in the name of Moses by such 
a Prophet as Jeremiah. But still it 
is obvious that their effect was likely 
to be greatly YOtetiA^fe^ \3aA<st Ni^^ 
idea that l\iey 'wero ^)afi^as^.^^^.^.««^'^^^^ 
of Mosea \umB^ 1^-^ ^ ^^ '^^^'^ 
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said, we seem to have an indication 
that the real facts of the case subse- 
quently became known to the king, if 
not to the people generally, in the cir- 
cumstance, that no such efforts appear 
to have been made afterwards in his 
reign to bring the people to Jerusalem 
at the other Great Feasts, even in that 
same year, and that no other Passover 
seems to have been kept with any 
such solemnity. 

668. At any rate, we may consider 
that the following points have now 
been sufficiently established : — 

(i) The Book of Deuteronomy must 
have been written chiefly by one 
writer; 

(ii) This writer must have been a 
different person from the writer or 
writers, by whom the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, speaking generally, was written ; 

(iii) The Deuteronomist^ whoever he 
may have been, must have lived in a 
later age than either the Elohist or 
Jehovist, since he takes for granted 
facts recorded in their narrative ; 

(iv) There are some indications of 
this book having been written in a 
very late age of the Hebrew history ; 

(v) There are historical circum- 
stances, which suggest that it may have 
been composed in the early part of 
Josiah's reign ; 

(vi) There is a remarkable corre- 
spondence between the peculiar ex- 
pressions of the Deuteronomist and the 
language of Jeremiah, who did live in 
that age. 

(vii) The Deuteronomist must have 
been either Jeremiah himself, or some 
other great Prophet of the later times 
of the Jewish Monarchy, whose lan- 

fuage was closely allied to that of 
eremiah. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

DBUT.I.1-II.37. 

569. Wb shall next proceed to show 
that this Book contains also many other 
very distinct signs of such a later 
origin, in the existence of numerous 
contradictions to the older narrative, 
Buch as might naturally be expected to 
arise under these circumstances, when 



a later writer was adding freely from 
his own mind, and from his own point 
of view, to writings of an older time, 
and was not careful to preserve strictly 
the unity of the different parts of the 
story. This implies, however, that he 
did not regard the older document as 
so inexpressibly sacred and so infallibly 
Divine, as is implied in modem popular 
views of inspiration. 

570. In order to set these contra- 
dictions plainly before the reader, it 
will be desirable to pass under review 
the whole Book of Deuteronomy, taking 
notice only of those passages, which 
affect in any way the questions now 
imder consideration, and carefully 
watching for any signs of time, whid^ 
may betray themselves in the writer^s 
expressions. "We may assume that we 
now know that he lived in a later day 
than the other writers of the Penta- 
teuch. But we are further seeking to 
ascerta.in, if possible, from the internal 
evidence of the book itself, in what 
later day he lived We shall prefix 
an asterisk (*) to those passages, which 
appear most important in this last 
respect, as involving * signs of time.' 

571. D.i.l. 

* These be the words which Moses spake un- 
to all Israel on the other [E.V.this] side Jor- 
dan, in the wilderness, in the Arabah over 
against Zuph, between Paran, and Tophel, 
and Laban, and Hazeroth, and Dizahab.' 

The above words are, of course, per- 
fectly intelligible, if we are not obliged 
to believe that the Book of Deuteronomy 
is historically true, or, rather, if we are 
allowed to suppose (what is, doubtless, 
the true stAte of the case) that it is 
merely the product of a devout writer's 
imagination, — a poem, in short, in 
which he puts such words into the 
mouth of Moses as he deemed appro- 
priate to the occasion. The writer, in 
such a case, would not have realised to 
himself the full meaning of his own 
words, — ' Moses spake unto all Israel,* 

672. Doubtless, the expression *all 
Israel ' may sometimes be used for the 
' elders,' &c. by whom an order might 
be communicated to the whole host 
But, that it means certainly in this 
passage the assembled host, and is tw- 
1 1 2Tided \jo me«tii \\., ^«£id. -aot the ' elders * 
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or * headmen ' only, as some have sug- 
gested), if the narrative is to be regarded 
as literally and historically true, can^ 
not, as it appears to me, be reasonably 
denied. And surely the words in 
D.xxix.10,11, are enough to decide the 
question : — 

* Ye stand this day all of you before Jehovah 
your God,— your captains of your tribes, your 
elders, and your officers, all the men of Israel, 
—your little ones, your wives, and the stranger 
that is in thy camp, from the hewer of thy 
wood unto the drawer of thy water.* 

673. The writer, however, I repeat, 
was not guilty of any such absurdity 
as the words, understood in their 
natural and proper meaning, would 
imply. For he never realised to himself 
the thing stated as an historical fact^ 
any more than Tacitus would have 
imagined that the words, which he has 
put into the mouth of the barbarian 
chief, Gralgacus, would be supposed by 
any intelligent reader to have been 
actually uttered by him. Scott, of 
course, takes the literal view of the 
matter, and explains it as follows : — 

*The words,' as here mentioned, seem to 
mean the subsequent exhortations, which 
Moses delivered to the principal persons in 
Israel, that they might make them known in 
their several tribes and families. Perhaps he 
spake some of the principal passages many 
times over to the people in general, assembled 
in laxge companies for -aiat purpose. But 
there is no ground to suppose that his voice 
was miracuUnuly rendered audible to the 
whole nation at <moe, as some have asserted. 

674. KxoBEL observes, Deutp/IQI : — 
It is not easy to perceive for what reason 

the author has denoted this locality in an 
extraordinary and unnecessary way toith six 
names, especially as it has been so often named 
already, N.xxii.l,xxvi.8,63,xxxi,12,xxxiii.48, 
49,50,xxzv.lpcxxvi.l3, and must have been 
well known to the reader. 

This circumstance is most naturally 
to be accounted for by the fact of a 
later — rather, a mttch later — writer 
wishing to define more accurately in 
his own age a locality, which he found 
distinguished so remarkably in the 
older records, — especially as it lay 
within reach, as it were, of everyone 
who cared to see it, not far away in 
the Arabian waste, and he designed to 
take it as the scene of the farewell ad- 
dresses of JMoses. And this is con- 
firmed by his adding in a parenthesis, — 

* There are eleven days' journey trom Horeb 



by thei way of Mount Seir unto Eadesh- 
Bamea,' t;.2,— 

words, which surely could never have 
been inserted in this way by Moses or 
any contemporary writer. 

676. D.i.6-18. 

The account of the appointment of 
officers, as here given, involves more 
than one inconsistency. First, the 
Deuteronomist loses sight of the fact 
that, according to the story, N.xxvi.64, 
the whole generation was dead which 
received the Law at Horeb ; and so he 
makes Moses say, t;.6, 'Jehovah our 
G-od spake unto t« in Horeb,' and still 
more distinctly, v. 9, * I spake unto you 
at that time, saying, I am not able to 
bear you myself alone,' and v. 14, * Ye 
answered me, and said.' 

676. But a more remarkable dis- 
crepancy exists in v. 16, where the state- 
ment is wholly at variance with that in • 
E.xviii.26,26. In this latter passage, the 
apjpointment of the officers takes place 
before the giving of the Law at Sinai ; 
here it takes place nearly twelve months 
afterwards, when they are jtist about to 
leave Horeb, v. 6. If it be said that we 
must extend the meaning of the phrase 

* at that time ' in t;.9,18, to include tiie 
whole twelve months, and must suppose 
that the fact stated in t;.6-8 occurred 
at a point of time subsequently to that 
in V, 9-18, yet both these accounts are 
contradictory to that in N.xi.14-17. 
For here, after they have left Horeb, 
Moses complains of the burden of the 
people, (though, according to either of 
the other two statements, he had a 
multitude of officers to help him,) and 
he is commanded then to appoint 
seventy elders, — 

* and they shall bear the burden of the people 
with thee, that thou bear it not thyself alone.* 

677. ScoTT attempts to reconcile the 
difficulty as follows : — 

Tho coimsel, here referred to, seems to have 
been suggested by Jethro h^ore the giving of 
the Law. Moses, in consequence, proposed 
it to the Lord, who approved it, and then 
with the concurrence of the people it at 
length took place, about the time when they 
departed from Horeb, and at no great distance 
from that of the appointment of the seventy 
elders. 

That is to Bay, ?ycicoT^\Ti% Vo ^^'v^i 
though. M.oses "vraa *'Vfe«jr«i% «w^i^ 
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-with the hibour of judging the people, 
he delayed twelve months to carry out 
his father-in-law's advice ! But the 
words in E.xviii.24,25, plainly imply 
that he acted at once on Jethro's advice ; 
and they state also that * Moses chose 
able men out of all Israel ' for these 
offices, v. 25, whereas in D.i. 13 we read — 
' Take you wise men, and understanding, 
and known among yonr tribee, and I will 
make them rulers over jon,' 

678. D.L22,23. 

* And ye came near unto me, every one of 
you, and said. We will send men before us. 
and they shall search us out the land, and 
bring us word again by what way we must 
go up, and into what cities we shall oome. 
And the saying pleased me well ; and I took 
twelve men of you, one of a tribe, &c.' 

Bat in N.xiii.1,2, the sending of the 
spies is ascribed, not to a suggestion 
from the people, but to an express 
command of Almighty God : — 

' And Jehovah spake unto Motes, saying. Send 
thou men, that they may search the land of 
Canaan, which I give unto the cMldren of 
Israel ; of every tribe of their fathers shall 
ye send a man, every one a ruler among 
them.' 

ScoTT says on this point : — 
We find elsewhere that the people first pro- 
posed to Moses this design of searching the 
land, who, not suspecting the distrust and 
unbelief which had suggested it, approved the 
proposal and asked counsel of the Lord. He, 
having been provoked by their former rebel- 
lions, permitted it, and gave directions accord- 
ingly, in ordOT to a further discovery of their 
wickedness, the display of His own glory, and 
for the instruction of His Church in all ages. 

579. But here again the writer seems 
to have forgotten that these things 
took place, according to the story, forty 
years before, when most of those, whom 
he was now addressing, were not even 
bom, and none of them, except Caleb 
and Joshua, were of age to be numbered. 
Yet he makes Moses sav, *Ye came near 
unto me, every one of you, &c.,* t;.22, 
and the spies * brought t« word again,* 
t;.26, and ^ye would not go up,' e;.26, 
and *ye murmured in your tents,' t;.27. 
So we have in t;.29, * Then I said unto 
you. Dread not> neither be afraid of 
them,' and v. 32, * Yet in this thing ye 
did not believe Jehovah your Go^'— 
with many more like instances, 
' and ye came near, and stood under the moun- 
tain, and Jehovah spaJse unto you out of the 
wJdst of the Sre ; ye beard the voice of the 



1-II.37. 

words, but saw no eimilitode ; only ye hearA 
a voice,' iv. 11,12. 

See also the passages quoted in 
(604).^ 

Again, in D.i.21, Moses is made to 
exhort the people to ' go up and possesa 
the land,' be/ore sending the spies; 
whereas the whole account in lS.xiii 
implies, though it does not exactly state^ 
the contrary. 

580. D.i.37-40. 

* Also Jehovah was angry with me fat yomr 
sakes, saying. Thou also shalt not go in 
thither. But Joshua, the son of Nun, which 
standeth before thee, he shall go in thither ; 
^mcourage him, for he shall cause IsnMd to 
inherit it. Moreover, your little ones, whidi 
fo said should be a prey, and your c^droi 
which in that day had no knowledge between 
good and evU, they shall go in thither, and 
onto them will I give it, and th^ shall possess 
it. But as for you, turn you, and take your 
ioumey into the wildemeas by the way of the 
AedSea.' 

Here, again, the Deuteronomist, 
though thoroughly imbued with a 
fjeneral notion of the story, seems to 
have lost sight of the particular fact 
that Moses was sentenced to die, and 
Joshua appointed to succeed him, not 
at the time which is here referred to, 
in the days of the former generation, 
but after an interval of tmrty-seven 
years, at the end of the wanderings, 
N.xxvii. 15-23, only just before this 
address is supposed to be delivered. 

581. It should be noticed also that 
three times in Deuteronomy, viz, i.37, 
iii.26, iv.21, it is stated that Jehovah 

' was angry ' with Moses on account of • 
the perverse behaviour of the people. 
Whereas, in N.xx.l2,xxvii.l2-14, God's 
displeasure is ascribed to the unbelief 
or the impatience of Moses himself. 
If this discourse in Deuteronomy had 
really been delivered by Moses it would 
be strange that he shoiild omit to make 
any reference whatever to the fact of 
his own misconduct, and should throw 
all the blame here upon the people. 

*582. D.ii.4,5. 

* And command thou the people, saying, Ye 
4u« to pass through the coast of your bre^iren 
6he children of Esau, which dwell in Seir ; and 
they shall be afraid of you. Take ye good 
heed unto yourselves therefore ; meddle not 
with them ; for I will not give yoil of their 
land, no, not so much as a foot-breadth ; be- 
cause I have given Mount Seir unto Esau for 
Lapoeaessioiu' 
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We hare here, most probably, an 
indication of later time, when the 
Deuteronomist lived, and when Edom 
was independent, and there was no 
likelihood of its being subject again to 
the yoke of Israel We read, IK jx. 
26— 

' And king Solomon made a navy of shipe in 
Ezion-geber, which is beside Elothy [or Elath^ 
D.ii.8,] on the shore of the Bed Sea, in the 
land of Udom.* 

But the possession of Elath was lost 
for a time, and recovered at last by 
Uzziah, who ' built Elath, and restored 
it to Judah,' 2Kxiv.22. 

583. In the days of his grandson, 
Ahaz, however, it was lost permanently; 
for we read, 2K.xvi.6 — 

<At that time Bezin, king of Syria, re- 
covered Math to Syria, and drave the Jews 
from Elath ; and the Syrians came to Elath, 
and dwelt there unto this day.* 

From that time the Edomites appear 
to have maintained completely their 
independence as regards Judah. In 
Jeremiah's time this was the case, as 
we gather from Jer.lz.26, zxv.21,xxvii.3, 
where Edom is reckoned as on a par 
with Egypt, Judah, Ammon, Moab, &c., 
and in Jer.xlix.l6 is threatened with 
punishment for its pride : — 

* Thy terribleness hath deoeiyed thee, and 
the pride of thine heart, O thou that dwelleet 
in the clefts of the rock, that boldest the 
height of the hill; though thou shouldest 
make thj nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down from thence, . saith Je- 
hovBh.* 

684. D.il9. 

*And Jehovah said unto me, Distress not 
the Moabites, neitho: contend with them in 
battle ; for I will not give thee of their land 
for a possession; because I have given Ar 
onto the children of Lot for a possession.' 

Here also we have most probably an 
indication of the long and flourishing 
independence of the Moabites in the 
time of the Deuteronomist. 

* Moab hath been at ease from his youth, 
and he hath settled on his lees, and hath not 
been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
hath he gone into captivity ; therefore bis 
taste remaineth in him, and his scent is not 
changed.' Jer. 2:lviii.ll. 

* We have beard the pride of Moab, (he 
is exceeding proud,) his loftiness, and his 
arrogancy, and his pride, and the haughti- 
aess of his heart.' Jer.xlviiL29. 

♦585. D.ii.l2. 

' As Israel did unto the land of his possession, 
which Jehovah gave tmto them,* 



We have already pointed out (253) 
that the above language indicates that 
the writer was living <\fter the Con- 
quest of the land of Canaan. The ex- 
pression, ' land of his (Israel's) posses- 
sion,' can denote notiiing eke than 
the identical Palestine, and though it 
might inclttde the traus-Jordanic land, 
coiSd not have been used to denote that 
alone. 

586. D.ii.l9. 

* When thou comest nigh over against the 
children of Ammon, distress them not, nor 
meddle with them ; for I will not give thee 
of the land of the children of Anmion any 
possession ; because I have given it unto the 
children of Lot for a possession.' 

We read of the Ammonites Jer.xlix. 
1,4:- 

'(Concerning the Ammonites, thus saith 
Jehovah : Hath Israel no sons ? hath he no 
heir ? Why then doth their king inherit Gkid, 
and his people dwell in his cities? . . . 
Wherefore gloriest thou in the valleys, thy 
flowing valley, O backsliding daughter,— that 
trusted in her treasures, saying, Who shall 
come unto me ? ' 

And in Jer.xl.l4 mention is made of 
* Baalis, king of the Ammonites.' Thus 
it appears that these also were indepen- . 
dent in Jeremiah's days. 

587. D.ii.9-12,19-23. 

We have already noticed (262) that 
the introduction of these archaeological 
notices about the *Emim,* *Horim,' 
and *Zamzummim«' who in ancient 
days inhabited the countries subse- 
quently occupied by Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon, as also about the * Avim,* who 
were expelled by the * Caj^htorim,' 
betrays the hand of a later writer, who 
took an interest in recording such facts 
as these, which implied that these 
nations, akin to Israel, had, like Israel, 
been favoured with special help and 
guidance from above, and put in posses- 
sion of the lands of other occupants, 
whom Jehovah * destroyed before them.' 

588. D.ii.29. 

The statement, which is here made, 
viz. that the Edomites and Moabites 
sold meat and water to the Israelites, 
is at variance with those in NjnLl8,20, 
21, and, as regards Moab, also to 
l).xxiii,3,4. So we read in Ju.xi.17 — 

' Then Israel sent melBale&^^x%^nv^^Q&&>^ccx% 
of Edom, saying, "Le*. xoa, \ ^«!j >i?BSfe, \»»& 
througli thy iKad; Xxufe \Ja» ^^ca.^ <A "SAsstsv 
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would not hearken thereto. And in like 
manner they sent unto the king of Moab ; 
but he would not consent.' 

589. KuBTZ remarks, iii.p.332 : — 
On the western side the mountains of 

Edom rise abruptly from the Arabah. There 
are only a few passes, which are at all acces- 
sible from this side, and these can easily be 
occupied. But, on the east, the mountains 
slope gently oflE into a desert tract of table- 
land, which is still a hundred feet higher, at 
least, than the desert of El Tih. On this side, 
therefore, the land was open ; and they were 
not very likely to assume a hostile attitude 
towards the 600,000 fighting men .of Israel. 
And the very fact that they had offended the 
Israelites, by opposing them on the western 
border, would make them more eager to avoid 
everything that could give occasion for anger 
or revenge, now that they had come round to 
the eastern side. 

590. But this does not dispose of the 
difficulty ; for in D.xxiii.3,4, we read- 

' An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter 
into the congregation of Jehovah, because 
they met you not with bread and with water 
in the way, when ye came out firom Egypt, 
and because they hired against thee Balaam, 
the son of Beor, to curse thee.' 

Kurtz and JBLenostenbebg say that 
D.ii.29 refers to a request to sell bread 
and water to the Israelites, which the 
Moabites did, but not out of any kind- 
ness, — they did it only 'as a manifes- 
tation of their selfish and grasping 
disposition'; whereas in D.xxiii.4 the 
charge made against them is that they 
did not come forward of their own 
accord to greet their brethren, the 
Israelites, and 'meet them' on the 
way with presents of food. But, what- 
ever Edom may have done in the way 
of kindness, (of which, however, there 
is no indication in the book of Numbers,) 
there is not the least sign in the older 
story that Balak, king of Moab, and 
his people, supplied the Israelites with 
bread and water at all, whether for 
love or for money. 

CHAPTEE VIII. 
DBrT.ni.l-ix.29. 
691. D.iii.11,14. 

"We have considered already (255) the 
story of Og's *iron bedstead' referred 
to in v.ll, and (244) the expression 
' unto this day' in t;.14, as being signs 
of this Book having been composed at 
a later date than the age of the Exodus. 
It is very probable that Og's * bed' was 
realljfr a large sarcophagus, made of the 



dark basalt which abounds in the dis- 
trict of Bashan. Many of these stone 
coffins still exist in these regions, and 
are used as water-troughs by tJie in- 
habitants. 

592. For an interesting account of 
the ruined cities of Bashan, described in 
t;.4,5, as 'threescore cities, all fenced 
with high walls, gates, and bars,' — 
which now remain, * crowded together* 
in the country SJE. of Damascus, called 
the HaurAn, — 

of great size, of very high antiquity, and in a 
high state of preservation,— not mere sites, in 
many cases not even ruins, but still standing 
almost uninjured, the streets ■perfect, the 
houses peifect, the walls perfect, the stone 
doors still hanging on their hinges- 
see papers by C. C. Graham, Esq. in 
the Journal of the Geog, 8oc. for 1858 
and Cambridge Essays for 1858. 

Doubtless these massive Cyclopean 
ruins existed in the time of the Deute- 
ronomist, as they do now, and as they 
probably existed for ages before him. 

593. D.iii.29. 

* So we abode in the vall^ over against 
Bethpeor.* 

Here we have, as Kkobei. says, 
;>.223— 

An accurate note of place, which the author 
has made for his readers, not Moses for his 
Israelites. 

This will be evident, when it is con- 
sidered that, according to the story 
(162), the facts related in this chapter 
— to which the phrase *at that time* 
is repeatedly applied — had only just 
occurred, a few days before, and that 
they were actually now * abiding in the 
valley over against Bethpeor,' according 
to the notice in iv.46, 

594. D.iv.3,4. 

* Your eyes have seen what Jehovah did 
because of Baal-Peor; for all the men that 
followed Baal-Peor, Jehovah thy God hath de- 
stroyed them from among you. But ye, that did 
cleave unto Jehovah your (Jod, are alive every 
one of you this day.* 

Dean Graves remarks, i.^.137,138: — 
The legislator, in order to deter the Jews 
from idolatry, alludes to this fact. But he 
notices no circumstance but one which, though 
in the original narrative not stated, was in- 
finitely the most important to advert to on 
this occasion, but which no persons but spec- 
tators of the fact, and perfectly acquainted 
with every individual concerned in it, could 
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Upon such frail foundations are based 
many of the much-commended argu- 
ments of our standard books on the 
authenticity and historical veracity of 
the Pentateuch ! It is obvious that the 
whole question at issue is begged in 
the first instance, when it is taken for 
granted as a fact, that Moses actually 
did deliver this address. 

*695. D.iv.19. 

* Andlest thou lift np thine eyesTinto heaven, 
and -when thou seest the Sun and the Moon 
and the Stars, and all the Host of Heaven, 
shouldest be driven to worship them, &c.' 

The 'Sun' seems to have been an 
object of worship in early days among 
the tribes of Canaan, as is implied by 
the fact that, the name of the town 
Beth-shemesh means 'House of the 
Sim,' corresponding to Beth-el, * House 
of God.' iftrobably, the Sun was wor- 
shipped under the name Baal or Adon, = 
'Lord,'e7iw, &c. (see Part 11,^.159,160,) 
and the Moon under that of ' Astarte.' 

596. But the worship of the * Host of 
Heaven' is first named in the history, 
as one of the sins for. which the Ten 
Tribes were carried captive, in 2K.xvii. 
16; and it seems to have been first 
generally practised in Jvdah in the 
reign of Manassehy the father of Josiah, 
2K.xxL3,5, 2Ch.xxxiiL3, and is ex- 
plained by Knobel, D€ut,p.22%y to have 
arisen out of Assyrian and Chaldee 
influences. Manasseh's grandfather 
Ahaz may, indeed, have introduced it, 
as appears from a comparison of 2K. 
zxiii.l2, where we read of — 

* the altars that were on the top of the upper 
(diamber of Ahaz,* — 

with Jer.xix.13, — 

* the houses upon whose roofs they have burnt 
incense unto all the Host of Heaven.' 

597. But it is not mentioned among 
the special offences of king Ahaz in 
2K.xvi.3,4, and, therefore, if introduced 
in that reign, probably was not much 
practised, and it was certainly not 
adopted by his son Hezekiah. In 
Manasseh's reign, however, it seems to 
have flourished. Hence we find ex- 
press mention made of this worship in 
the story of Josiah' s reformation, 2K. 
xxiii, where we read of the vessels that 
were made * for all the Host of Heaven,' 
v. 4, the Priests that burned incense 

* to the Sun and to the Moon and to the 



Planets and to all the Host of Heaven/ 
t;.5, 'the chariots of the Sun,' v.W. 

598. Though put down by Josiah so 
strongly, it appears, however, to have 
revived again, since we find in this 
very reign Zephaniah prophesying the 
destruction of * them that worship the 
Host of Heaven upon the housetops, 
i.5. And Jeremiah says, — 

< Seest thou not what they do in the cities 
of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem ? 
The children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the women knead their 
dough, to make cakes to the Queen of Heaven,* 
&c.,vii.l7,18;— 

* And they shall spread them before the Sun 
and the Moon and all the Host of Heaven, 
whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, 
and whom they have sought, and whom they 
have worshipped,' &c., vili.2 ;— 

'And the bouses of Jerusalem, and the 
houses of the kings of Judah, shall be defiled 
as the place of Tophet, because of all the 
houses upon whose roofs they have burned 
incense unto all the Host of Heaven,' &c., 
xix.l8. 

And see Jer.xliv. 1 7-1 9, 25, Ez.viil 16. 

599. "We may observe a strong indi- 
cation, of the Book of Deuteronomy 
having been written in a later age than 
the other four Books (generally) of the 
Pentateuch, in the fact that this wor- 
ship is not mentioned in any part of 
the Pentateuch, except D.iv.l9,xvii.3. 
So, too, complete phraseSy similar to this, 
' the Sun and the Moon and all the 
Host of Heaven,' occur only in D.iv.l9, 
xvii.3, Jer.viii.2, and 2K.xxiii.5, which 
may have been written by Jeremiah 
himself (557, v). 

*600. D.iv.25-28. 

* When thou shalt b^etchlldren, and child- 
ren's children, and ye sJuUl have remained long 
in the kmdy and shall corrupt yourselves. 
... I caU heaven and earth to witness 
against you this day, that ye shall utterly 
perish from oflE the land whereunto ye go over 
Jordan to possess it. . . . And Jehovah 
shall scatter you among the nations, and ye 
shall be left few in number among the heathen, 
whither Jehovah shall lead you. And there 
ye shall serve gods, the work of men's hands, 
wood and stone, which neither see, nor hear, 
nor eat, nor smell.' 

Assuming that these words were not 
spoken by Moses prophetically, with a 
view to future events, they seem to 
imply that the writer had before him 
the captivity of the Ten Tribe^i, -axs.^ 
wished to "pTeaerfe "SMi^ais^. fecsci. ^^ 
same ^udgcaeiit. 
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the address of Moses, or, rather, it is 
inserted abruptly between two separate 
addresses, which have no connexion 
either with it or with each other, for 
D.vi begins very abruptly. 

604. D.v.2-5. 

* JehoTah our God made a covenant with 
taatHoreb. Jehovah made not this ooyenant 
with our fathers, but with tu, even «m, who an 
all of tu here alive this dap. Jehovah talked 
with you face to face in the moimt oat of the 
dently contemplates the possibility of midst of the fire. I stood between Jehovah 
the Ten Tribes being restored from and yoti at that time, to show you the word of 
their captivity, and reinstated in their J^r^^Sl^trorSTilS^tt^^i^^''' *^ 



601. D.iv.29-31. 

* Bnt, if from thence thou shalt seek Jehovah 
thy God, thou shalt find Him, if thou seek 
him with all thy heart and with all thy soul. 
When thou art in tribulation, and all these 
things are come upon thee, in the latter days, 
tf thou turn to Jehovah thy God, and shalt be 
obedient unto His Voice,— for Jehovah thy God 
is a merciful Gk>d, — He will not forsake thee, 
neither destroy thee, nor forget the covenant 
of thy fathers which He sware unto them.' 

Here also the Deuteronomist evi- 



own land, if only they would repent 
and return to Jehovah their God. His 
hope was, doubtless, that the tribes of 
Israel would all be gathered again one 
day under the government of the House 
of David. We shall see other similar 
indications of these warm, patriotic 
expectations of brighter days for Israel. 

♦602. D.iv.38. 

•To drive out nations from before thee 
greater and mightier than thou art, to bring 
thee in, to give thee their land for an inherit- 
ance, M U is this d€ty.* 

"We have here another indication 
that the writer was living in an age 
after the Conquest; though the proof 
is not so decisive as that in (5S5), since 
it might be argued that the above lan- 
guage is sufficiently explained by 
reference to the Conquest of the trans- 
Jordanic lands, which had already 
taken place. 

603. D.iv.41-49. 

This section, as it now stands, is rather 
perplexing, and may, perhaps, contain a 
fragment of the older document, removed 
from its proper place in connexion with 
the narrative in N.xxxv.* In its present 
position, it interrupts very awkwardly 

* If this be, as we suppose, a passage of 
mixed origm,— that is, a fragment ot tbe older 
document, retouched by the I>euteronomi8t,— 
yet it is still difficult, if not imnossibie, to 
separate the difierent portions wmcn are due 
to difierent anthors. 

In V.44, however, the expression, *the Law,* 
savours strongly of the Deuteronomist (517) ; 
while V.45 is certainly Deuteronomistic. The 
multiplication in tMs verse of synon3^ous 
terms, ' the testimonies, and the statutes, and 
the judgments,' is very common in Deuter- 
onomy, e.g. iv.l, 6,8,14,40, v.81, vi.1,17,20, &c., 
and the plural hedoth, is used, as here, in the 
sense of 'precepts,' or ' ordinances,' in D.iv.46, 
ri. 17,20, but nowhere else in the Pentaiewh, 



Here we have very strong instances 
of the oversight referred to in (679). 
It may, of course, be said that Moses, 
in all these cases, is addressing the 
people collectively, and that the fathers, 
with whom the covenant was made at 
Horeb, included the children to whom 
he was now speaking at the end of the 
wanderings. But, if every one of those 
fathers was dead, as the narrative tells 
us, and onl^ a small proportion of those 
now listenmg to Moses was present on 
the former occasion, as children under 
age, the above words could scarcely 
have been used by one taking note of 
this circumstance. Comp. also zi. 
2-7:— 

*I speak not with fctwr children^ which 
have not known His miracles and His acts, 
which He did in the midst of Egypt, unto 
Pharaoh the king of Egypt, and unto all his 
land, &c.; but your eyes have seen all the great 
acts of Jehovah which He did.' 

605. D.v.6-21. 

That the later Deuteronomist had no 
very strong sense of the unspeakable 
sacredness of the earlier document, is 
sufficiently plain by the liberties he has 
taken with its contents, in altering seve- 
ral of its expressions, and, in particu- 
lar, modifying in a remarkable manner, 
the Fourth Commandment. One would 
have thought that anyone — even Moses 
himself — while repeating words be- 
lieved to be ineffably holy, — which 
had not only been uttered in the ears 
of all Israel by Jehovah Himself, but 
had been written down by the Finger 
of God, twice over, on the Tables 
of stone, — would not have varied by 
a single letter from the Divine original. 

606. Yet how stands the case in this 
^respect? Ixl tha Hebrew there are 
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several minor discrepancies, such as 
changes or additions of words, some of 
whi(£ may be observed in the English 
temslation. Thus we may note the 
insertions, 'as Jehovah your God has 
commanded thee,' v. 12, 16, 'nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass,* v. 14, *that it may 
go well with thee,' v. 16, *his field,* 
t;.21, and the inversion of the order of 
the clauses in t;.21. This last, indeed, 
completely changes the original meai\- 
ing of the word 'house': for in E.zz.17 
it denotes the house and all that be- 
longs to it, so that V.17 sums up the 
different parts of the * house,* whereas 
in D.V.21, the word denotes merely 
• dwelling.' 

607. But the latter part of the Fourth 
Commandment is completely altered, 
and a totally different reason is as- 
signed, in the passage of Deuteronomy, 
for sanctifying the Sabbath, from that 
laid down in the book of Exodus, and, 
what is still more remarkable, without 
any reference to the latter reason as 
even existing. 

E.xx.8-11. 

Bemember the Sabbath Day to hallow it. 
Six days ahalt thou labour and do all thy 
work. But the seventh day is the Sabbath of 
Jehovah thy Ood. In it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor 
tiiy cattle, not thy stranger that is within thy 
gates : for in six days Jehovah made heaven 
and earth, the sea and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day ; wherefore Jehovah 
bleaaed the Sabbath Day and hallowed it. 

D.v.12-15. 

Keep the Sabbath Day to hallow it, as Je- 
hovah thy God hath commanded thee. Six days 
shalt thou labour, and do all thy work. But 
the seventii day is the Sabbath of Jehovah thy 
Ood. In it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor tliy son, nor thy daughter, nor thy man- 
servant, nor tiiy maid-servant, nor thine ox, 
nor thine au, nor any of thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates: that thy 
man-servant and thy maidservant may rest as 
well as thou. And remember that thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt, and that Jehovah, 
thy Ood, brought thee out thence, through a 
mighty hand, and by a stretched-oiU arm; 
WHEREFORE Jehovah thy Ood commanded thee 
to make (skeep) the Sabbath Day. 

608. Upon the above we may remark 
9S follows. 

(i) Each writer distinctly professes 
to give the identical words wMch were 



spoken b$f Jehovah JSRtnaeiff at the very 
same point of time. 

*QoA spake all these words, taking, Ac' 
B.XX.1. 

* Jehovah talked with yon, face to face, in 
the Mount, out of the midst of the fire .... 
saying, &o.' D.v.4,5. 

' These words Jehovah spake nnto all your 
assembly in the Mount, out of the midst of 
the fire, of the cloud, and of the thick t^f^r^f^ 
with a great voice, and Jffe added no mort. 
And He wrote them in two Tables qf stone, oatf 
delivered them unto me.' v.22. 

(ii) This excludes the notion that 
one passage gives a mere reminiscence 
of the other, which might be defective, 
or might vary in some points, without 
materially affecting the general credi- 
bility of the narrative. 

(iii) Hence the two statements in- 
volve an absolute contradiction. 

(iv) Independently of the above con- 
tradiction, the variation here observed 
is so remarkable that it cannot be sup- 
posed that Moses wrote the passage in 
Deuteronomy, either foigetting, or de- 
signedly modifying, the wor£ of the 
original commandment, which he had 
received in so solemn and wonderful a 
manner. 

(v) The variation, therefore, between 
these two passages, is enough to show 
that the book of Deuteronomy, at all 
events, could not have been written by 
Moses. 

(vi) From the agreement between 
the two passages there can be no doubt 
that the later Deuteronomist had before 
him the passage in Exodus. 

(vii) As the Deuteronomist ventured 
to make so important a change in this 
Commandment^ it is plain that he did 
not think it a sacrilegious act to alter 
the original form of the command, — 
that, in short, he regarded it as merely 
a human composition, emanating &om 
some writer of a previous age. 

609. D.viii.4. 

*Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, 
neither did thy foot swell, these for^ yeajs.' 

So, too, we read in xxix.5 : — 
* Your clothes are not waxen old upon you, 
and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. 

No mention is made of this miracu- 
lous provision of clothing in the older 
narrative. Kurtz observes, m.^VL,'3»V5k\ 

The lustoxy ol tVie erpoAXXatvolXJofisft^^cwf^ 
tnimahes waft at \i» inos*. ^tecSiSina «»Kax\jv» 
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of the extent to which a merdy literal exe- 
gesis of the Scriptures may go astray. A 
whole series of both Jewish and Christian 
commentators interpret these passages, with- 
out the least hesitation, as meaning that the 
clothes and shoes of the IsraelitiBh children 
grew with their growth, and remained for 
the whole of the forty years not in the least 
^e worse for wear. Thus Juettin says (Dial, 
c. Tryph. c. 181), * The strings of whose san- 
dals never broke ; nor did the sandals them- 
selves get old, nor their clothes wear out : but 
those of the children grew with their growth.* 
So Ffeiffer, ' By a remarkable miracle, not 
only did the clothes of the Israelites in the 
desert never get old, but they grew with the 
growth of the Israelites themselves, so as to fit 
both boys and men in succession.' Pfeipper 
also quotes a Rabbinical saying with appro- 
bation : ' Go, and learn from the snail, whose 
shell grows with its body.' Other Rabbins 
suppose the angels of God to have acted as 
tailors to the Israelites, while they were in 
the desert, and interpret Ez.xvi.10-13 as con- 
taining a literal allusion to the fact. With- 
out going to such an absurd length as this, 
AuGuemNE, Chrysostoh, Theodoret, Gro- 
Tius, and even Deyling, abide by the literal 
explanation, that, through the blessing of 
God, the clothes and shoes never wore out ; 
so that those, who grew to manhood, were 
able to hand them over, as good as new, to 
the rising generation. By thus assuming a 
succession of wearers, these commentators, 
at all events, escaped the fatal notion that 
the clothes and shoes grew with the bodies of 
the wearers. When first Peybbrius denied 
that the clothes and shoes of the Israelites 
were miraculously preserved for forty years, 
and maintained that the meaning of the 
Mosaic account was nothing more than this, 
that the Jews were never in want of any- 
thing, during the whole of the forty years 
that they were in the desert, but had so • 
abundant a supply of everything, especially ' 
of wool from their fiocks, of cloth, of skins, 
and of leather, that they never were without 
materials from which to make their clothes,' 
— Deylixg, who is usually so very tempe- 
rate, protested most vehemently against such 
* petulantia et impieta*.' Nevertheless, the 
opinion expressed by Petrerius became gra- 
dually the prevailing one. We find it advo- 
cated, for example, by Clericus, Buddeub, 
and LiUENTHAL. The last of the three, how- 
ever, thinks it necessary to point, not only 
to the fiocks possessed by the Israelites, from 
which they could obtain both wool and 
leather in great abundance, but also to the 
fact, that every Israelite must certainly have 
brought some clothes and shoes with him out 
of Egypt,— that they asked the Egyptians for 
clothes, and obtained them (E.iii.22, xii.35), 
—that they would, no doubt, take off the 
clothes of the Egyptians, who were drowned 
in the Red Sea, and afterwards washed on 
shore (E.xiv.30), and, lastly, that they took 
the booty of the conquered Amalekites, in- 
cluding, according to Josephus, a quantity of 
clothes. 

610. But, surely, the literal inter- 
pretation of the texts in question Ib 



the true one, and plainly implies a 
miracle of some kind, which prevented 
their clothes and shoes from wearing 
out, whatever may be the difficulty of 
conceiying what kind of miracle it 
could possibly have been. 

611. D.viii.9. 

' A land whose stones are iron, and ont of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass.' 

We may notice, in passing, the 
familiar mention of *iron' in tms and 
iither places of Deuteronomy, as where 
the writer speaks of the 'iron furnace,' 
LV.20, and iron tools, xix.5, zxviii.20, 
18, in the (supposed) age of Moses, 
preceding that of Homer by about five, 
centuries. 

612. D.ix.3. 

' So shalt thoii drive them out, and destroy 
them quickly, as Jehovah hath said unto thee.' 

Knobbl observes here, jp.244 : — 
In. the ardour of the discourse, the writer 
forgets that he has just forbidden this de- 
stroying them ' quickly ' in vii.22. 

613. D.ix.l8. 

* I fell down before Jehovah as at the flrst^ 
forty days and forty nights: I did neither eat 
bread nor drink water.' 

Nothing is said in E.xxiv.l8 of 
Moses * fasting * on the first occasion 
of his spending * forty days and forty 
nights* on the mount. But this the 
Deuteronomist has very naturally as- 
sumed, from the fact being recorded of 
his fasting thus on the second occasion, 
E.xxxiv28. 

614. According to the older stoiy. 
however, he fasted these forty days and 
nights, afterhe had obeyed the command, 
*Hew thee two tables of stone like unto 
the first,' &c., and had gone up into the 
mount the second time, E.xxxiv.1,2,28. 
Whereas the Deuteronomist, x.l, repre- 
sents this very command to have been 
Issued after the fort^ days* fasting of 
Moses, and as a gracious answer to it. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

DBUT.X.1-XI.32. 

615. D.x.1-5. 

Great discrepancy exists between 
the narrative here and that in the Book 
of Exodus. It will be observed that 
in E.xxxiY.29 the two stone-tables with 
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the Ten Commandments are in the 
hands of Moses, before any receptacle 
has been made in which to place them. 
Here^ however, the Ark is commanded 
to be made, t;.l, and is actually made, 
v. 3, at the same time with the second 
set of tables, before Moses goes up into 
the Mount to receive them. But the 
account in Exodus makes this impos- 
sible. Not onl^ is there nothing said 
about the Ark in E.xxxiv.l, where he 
is commanded to make the tables ; but 
it is only after coming down with the 
second set of tables that Moses, E.zxxv. 
10-12, summons the 'wise-hearted' to — 
*come and make all that Jehovah hath 
commanded, the Tabernacle, and his tent, 
and his covering, &c., the Ark aad the staves 
thereof with the Mercy-seat, &o. ;' 

and afterwards, in E.xxxvii.1-9, we 
have the full account of Bezaleel making 
it. And yet the Ark of the Deuterono- 
mist was not, as might be suggested, a 
mere temporary Ark, for he makes 
Moses say, v.5 : — 

* I turned myself, and came down from the 
Mount, and put the tables into the Ark which J 
had made, and there they be, as Jehovah com- 
manded me.' 

616. Upon this point Scott says: — 

* Probably, before Moses ascended the 
Mount the second time, he gave express 
orders to Bezaleel to get the Ark ready 
against he came down ; and, having directed 
and ordered the making of it, he speaks as if 
he had made it ; as Solomon is said to have 
buUded the Temple, which he caused to be 
bidldod by the hands of others.' 

Ans. Of course, there is no difficulty in sup- 
posing that, what Moses ordered to be made, 
he may be said to have made himself. The 
difficulty is that, according to the story in 
Exodus, the orders were plainly given, xxxv. 
10, and executed, xxxvii.1-9, after Moses came 
down from the Mount with tiie second set of 
tables, which involves a direct contradiction 
to the account in Deuteronomy. 

' Some, however, think that Moses pre- 
pared the Ark himself, as made of shittim- 
wood, and carried it up with the tables into 
the mount, and that Bezaleel afterwards 
covered it with gold.' 

Ans. But the text of E.xxxvii.1,2, will 
not allow of this — ' Bezaleel made the Ark of 
shittim-wood : two cubits and a half was the 
length of it, and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of it, and a cubit and a half the 
height of it. And he overlaid it with pure 
gold within and without, &c.' 

617. But may we not have here also 
a sign of time? We have already 
noticed the fact (523.xiv) that the Ta- 
bernacle, which is so constantly men- 



tioned in the middle three Books of 
the Pentateuch, is never once named 
by the Deuteronomist. May not this, 
perhaps, have arisen from the fact that 
he was living in a later age, when 
David's Tabernacle had long passed 
away out of the sight and memory of 
men, and the writer, consequently, did 
not recognise its existence to himse^ 
so vividly, as he did that of the Ark, 
which he mentions in x.1,2, 3,6,8, xxxl. 
9,25,26, and which was actually pre- 
sent, in his own days, in the Holy 
Place of the Temple ? On the other 
hand, the^ earlier writer, living, as we 
suppose, in the later days of David, or 
the beginning of Solomon's reign, would 
have had the Tabernacle on Mount 
Zion before him, as his help in realising 
the idea of the Tent in the wilderness. 

618. Dj:.6,7. 

And the children of Israel took their 
journey from Beeroth of the children of 
Jaakan to Moeera. There Aaron died, and 
there he was buried; and Eleazar his son 
ministered in the Priest's office in his stead. 
Prom thence they journeyed unto Gudgodah, 
and from Oudgodah to Jotbath, a land of 
rivers of waters.' 

This passage is evidently quite out 
of its place, and, as here introduced, 
it involves a complete contradiction. 
For the death of Aaron is here described 
as happening before the separation of 
the Levites, 'y.8,9, — 

* at that time Jehovah separated the tribe qt 
Levi, &c.,'— 

which took place, according to the older 
story, in his life-time, N.iii.5,6. Nor 
can the difficulty be relieved by under- 
standing the expression *at that time' 
in a general sense, as equivalent to 

* about that time;' for the death of 
Aaron took place in the fortieth year of 
the wanderings, N.xxxiii.38, and the 
separation of the Levites in the second^ 
N.i.l. 

619. It is probable that D.x.6,7, is a 
fragment of the older record, inserted 
here, out of its proper place, by the 
Deuteronomist. 

Scott observes : — 

These verses so break in upon the con- 
nection of Moses's discourse, that they per- 
plex commentators. Jt is evident thai Moses 
did not much regard exactness of method in his 
discourse. 

620. D.x.8,9. 
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* At thftt time JchOTSh Bepnated the tribe 
ef Levit to bear the Ark of the Covenant of 
Jehovah, to ttand btfore Jehovah to miniiKer 
mnto Him^ and to bUu in Hit NamCy unto thiE 
4»7* Wherefore Levi hath no part nor ini- 
heritanoe with his brethren ; J^ovah iti his 
inheritance, according as Jehovah fhy God 
SiNmdsed him.' 

It was the duty of the KohathiUs — 
not of the Levites generallY,~to bear 
the Ark, N.iv.l6. Also the duty of 
'blessing in the name of Jehovah' i»' 
assigned, not to the Levites, but i^ 
the Priests^ 'Aaron and his sons,' in 
H.tL 22-27, and is, accordingly, per- 
formed by Aaron, in L.ix.22. So^ too, 
• the Prieata, the sons of Aaron,' were 
to stand before Jehovah to ministfr 
wito Him, whereas the Levites were to 
be presented (Heb. *made t-o stand^) 
before Aaron the Priest, that they m^y 
minister unto him, K.iii.6, or to stand 
before the congregation, to minister unto 
them, N.xvi.9, zviii.2. 

621. This agrees with what we have 
already observed of the Deuteronomist, 
tiiat he knows nothing whatever of that 
very sharp distinction between tbo 
dignities and duties of the Priests and 
Levites, which the Books of Levitit:uw 
and Numbers exhibit throughout, and 
which Jehovah himself is supposed t<» 
have made only a few months previously 
in N.xviiL Accordingly, he calls the 
Priests always 'sons of Levi,* or 
'Levites,* and never, as the other writrrs 
do, * sons of Aaron.' 

622. Hence he says : — 

'For Jehovah thy God hath chosen Mm 
il^evi) ont of all thy tribes, to stand to minis- 
ter in the name of Jehovah, him and his wns 
for ever,' xviii.5 ; 

'And, if a LevUe oome from any ot thy 
i;ates out of all Israel where he sojomint^fJ, 
and oome with all the desire of his mind 
unto the place which Jehovah shall choo^, 
then he ^all minister in the Name of Je- 
hovah his God, a* ail his brOhren the Ltrik-^ 
do, which stand there brfore Jehovah. Tliey 
shall have like portions to eat, beside triut 
which cometh of the sale of his patrimony, 
xviii.6-8. 

'And the Priests, the sons of Levi, plm]] 
come near ; for them Jehovah thy God hath 
chosen, to minister unto Him and to ble^b iu 
the Name of Jehovah,' zzi.5. 

623. So, too, in the older laws, tbf" 
declaration, — 

'I am thv part and thine inherits iic:^ 
among the children of Israel,' N.zviii.Zij-- 

is made only with reference to Aaron 



and his sons^ that is, it is confined to 
the Priests. And in K.xxxi.28,29, 
' Jehovah* s tribute* of the spoil of the 
Midianites was given to Meaaar the 
Priest; while the Levites reowTed th^ 
share from the * children of Israel,* 
V.30. Whereas here it is said, D.z.9, 
* Jehovah is the inheritance' of Lem, 
generally ; and in xviii.1,2, we read :— 

* The Prieais tht Levites, aU the tribe <^ Levi, 
shall have no part nor inb«ritaii08 with 
Israel . . . Jehovah is their inherUciaoe, ag He 
hath said unto them.' 

624. Here also, and in zxxi.25, the 
Levites are to carry the Axk, which 
agrees, as we have said, to some extent^ 
with the command in N.iY.15, and the 
practice in N.x.21. But in xxxi.9 we 
read of ' the Priests, the sons of Levi, 
the bearers of the Ark.' So in IK-niiS 
' the Priests took up the Ark ;' and in 
lKii.26 Solomon says to the Priest 
Abiathar,— 

* I will not at this time pat thee to death, 
because thou barest the Art of Jehovah JSksMtti 
before David my father.' 

In like manner, the Levites are to 
utter the curses, xxvii.l4, and to put 
the Book of the Law ' beside the Ark,' 
xxxi.26 ; whereas, according to N.iv.l5, 
the Levites were not even to come 
near to carry the Ark, till the Priest 
had covered it; and Aaron was ex- 
pressly ordered to keep them from 
touching the holy vessels, N.xviii.3: — 

' Only they shall not come nigh the vessels 
of the Sanctuary and the Altar, that neither 
they, nor ye also, die.' 

*626. D.X.9, 

* Wherefore Levi Tiad no (E.V. * hath,* bat 
the Hebrew says, literally, * there mu not 
to Levi') part nor inheritance with his 
brethren.^ 

The Deuteronomist, in order to have 
carried out properly the part of Moses, 
should have written, — 

* Wherefore Levi shall have no part with his 
brethren ' ; — 

for the Israelites are still supposed to 
be only on the point of crossing the 
Jordan, and no partition of the Holy 
Land had yet been made among them. 
It is plain that he writes from a later 
state of things than that of Moses, 
when the separate position of the Le- 
vites, as ministers of the Sanctuary, 
was recognised in Israel 
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626. I).2i.6. 

Here the destruction of the Beu- 
benites, Dathan and Abiram, is men- 
tioned ; but nothing is said about the 
death of the Levite Korah, who, ac- 
cording to N.xvi, perished fearfidly at 
the same time, and who was, indeed, as 
represented in that narrative, the leader 
in the rebellion in qnestion. Nor is any 
notice taken of the destruction of the 
*two hundred and fifty men, who 
offered incense.' t;.6-ll,35. 

This, too^ agrees with the practice of 
the Deuteronomist, m making no dis- 
tinction between Priests and Leyites. 
The sin of Korah and his company is 
stated to have been this, that, though 
only Levites, they * sought the Priest- 
hood also,' N.xvi.lO. This, it would 
seem, was considered to be not such a 
veiy grievous offence in the days of 
the Deuteronomist. 

627. D.xLl4,16. 

* / win give you the re!n of your land in 
his dae eeason, the first rain and the latter 
rain, that thou mayest gather in tiiy com, 
and thy wine, and thine oiL And I will 
send grass in thy fields for thy cattle, that 
thou mayest eat and be fnlL* 

Here the writer passes unconsciously, 
from speaking in the assumed character 
of Moses, to speaking directly in the 
person of Jehovah. This single in- 
stance — (see also the similar case in 
xxiz.5,6,)-— is sufficient to satisfy us as 
to the real nature of this book and its 
unhistorical character. 

♦628. D.xi.29,30. 

I have already (229) drawn attention 
to the £ict, that the name ' Gilgal' is 
here supposed to have been uttered by 
Moses m his address, before the name 
was given to the place by Joshua, as 
related, in Jo.v.9. And in the lai^er 
edition, III.p.460-465, I have shown 
that there is no reason to doubt that 
the Gilgal here mentioned is the famous 
Gilgal-by-Jericho, and that, conse- 
quently, we have here a remarkable 
anachronism in the narrative. It is 
open, of course, for any one to say that 
'f;.30 is a later interpolation. But what 
did the Israelites know of Ebal or Ge- 
rinm, at the time when the words in 
D.xl29 are supposed to have been ad- 
dressed to them? 



CHAPTER X. 

BBUT.xn. 1— xnL IS. 

•629. D.xii.2-8. 

* Ye shall utterly destroy an the jUaom, 
wherein the nations which ye shall posMs 
served their gods, open the high moimtaiBa, 
and upon the hills, and under every gnm 
tree; and ye shall overthrow their altazs» 
and break their pillars, and bum their 
Asheras (E.y. 'groves') with fire, and ye 
shall hew down the graven images €i tbekt 
gods, and destroy the names of them out of 
that plaoe. Ye shall not do so unto Je- 
hovah your God. Bat onto the place whidh 
Jehovah your Ood shall dioose ont of aU 
yoor tribes to pat His Name there, evte 
nnto His habitation shall ye seek, and thi- 
ther thou Shalt come ; and thither ye shall 
bring yoor burnt-offerings, and your sadri- 
fioes, &o. . . . Ye shall not do after ail HbB 
tilings that we do here this day, every man 
whatsoever is rig^t in his own eyes.' 

630. Here we have for the first time 
this announcement; which we find in 
none of the earlier books of the Penta- 
teuch — ^not even in N.xxviii, zxii^ 
where the laws of the offerings at the dif- 
ferent festivals are kid down, it is sup- 
posed, by Jehovah himself only a few 
months previously, — but which is re- 
peated again and again in this Book of 
Deuteronomy, — tiur. that there should be 
one special place, which Jehovah would 

* choose out of all the tribes to put His 
Name there.' All this — (if we assume 
that Deutercttomy was written at a later 
age than the rest of the Pentateuch) — 
is indicative of such a time as that of 
Hezekiah, 2K.xviii.4, or, more pro- 
bably, Josiah, 2E.xxiii.4-20, for the 
composition of this book. 

631. The idea, indeed, of (froeotn^ the 
affections of the people to Jerusalein, ex- 
isted, no doubt^ in tne time of David and 
Solomon. But the notion of requiring 
them to bring to the Temple all their 

* burnt-offerings, sacrifices, tithes, heave- 
offerings, and vows,' t;.ll, and making 
attendance at Jerusalem compulsofy 
three times a year, xvi 16, could scarcely 
have arisen in an age, when Solomon, 
though he * loved Jehovah, walking in 
the statutes of David his father,' yet 
'sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
high places,' lKiii.3, and specially at 
the ' great high place ' of Gibeon, v.^ 
whereas the Ark, the qonbol of Ood't 
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Presence, was at that time in the Taber- 
nacle on Mount Zion. 

632. Nor could it have originated 
in an age when the people of the Ten 
Tribes would have had to travel all the 
way to Jerusalem for that purpose. "We 
do not read that the prophets of Israel, 
such as Elijah or EHsha, ever went to 
Jerusalem to keep the Passover, or 
obeyed the solemn command to go up 
thrice in every year to the * place which 
Jehovah had chosen.' And the most 
pious kings, such as Asa, Jehoshaphat^ 
Joash, Amaziah, Uzziah, and Jotham, 
Hezekiah's grandfather, stUl sacrificed 
without hesitation on the high places, 
and brought their offerings to other 
altars than that -erected in the Temple, 
— ^which they would not have done, we 
must believe, if this law existed, and 
was known to be of Divine, or even of 
Hosaic, origin. 

633. According to the older law in 
L.v,vi, 'sacrifices were to be offered for 
trespasses of eveiy-day occurrence, e.g, — 

* If a soul tonch any unclean thing, whe- 
ther it be a carcase of an unclean beast, or a 
carcase of unclean cattle, or the carcase of 
unclean creeping things, and U be hidden 
from hinif he also shall be unclean and 
guilty,' L.v.2; 

* If he touch the cncleanness of man, what- 
soever uncleanness it be that a man shall be 
defiled withal, and U he hid from him^ when he 
knoweth of it, then he shall be guilty,' tj.8 ; 

< If a soul commit* trespass, and gin through 
ignorance, in the holy things of Jehovah, then 
he shall bring for his tre£(pass unto Jehovah a 
pun, &c.' V.15 ; 

* If a soul sin, and commit any of those 
things which are forbidden to be done by 
the commandments of Jehovah, Oiough he wist 
it not, yet is he guilty, and shall bear his 
iniquity ; and he shall bring a ram without 
blemish out of the flock . . for a trespass 
offering, unto the Priest . . he hath cer- 
tainly trespassed against Jehovah,' v.18,19. 

In short, comparing v.2, above quoted, 
with L.xi.29,30, where among 'unclean 
creeping things' areregistered the 'mole,' 
* mouse,' 'tortoise,* 'frog,* * snail,' and 
certain lizards, anyone who accidentally 
touched the carcase of one of these, 
by that act * had certainly trespassed 
against Jehovah,' and must offer a tres- 
pass offering. 

634. It is, however, impossible to 
believe that such laws were ever ex- 
pected literally to be carried out, — ^much 

less that they were ever uttered by the 
Almighty, as in that case they must 



have so entirely confused all principles 
of right and wrong in the minds of the 
people. They were laid down, as wd 
believe, and shall hereafter give more 
fully our reasons for believing, in the 
days of Solomon, when the Temple 
Services were first instituted, and some 
' directory ' was needed for the guidance 
of the Priests in such matters as these, 
as well as for regulating the supply for 
the Priests themselves from the offerings 
of the people. And thus we find the 
prescriptions laid down, not as £>r 
the wilderness only, but especially for 
the settled life in the Holy LuicC by 
the express mention of 'tukle doves' 
and ' young pigeons ' as victims in 
t;.7,ll. 

635. But there is no sign that such 
laws were promtUgated among the 
people at large: though, doubtless^ 
pious persons were taught by the Priests 
their duty in this respect, and some 
would at all times wish to be deansed, 
by the appointed course of sacrifice^ 
horn, any special pollutions of this 
kind, which they had contracted. It 
cannot be supposed, however, that for 
each such offence, however trifling, it 
was needful for every Israelite, who 
desired to obey strictly the (supposed) 
Law of Jehovah his God, to go up with 
a sacrifice to Jerusalem, whether from 
the distant Dan, a journey of two hun- 
dred miles, or from the trans- Jordanic 
lands, when that river ♦ overflowed its 
banks in time of harvest' And, though 
the Deuteronomist seems to include all 
manner of sacrifices in v. 6, yet he seems 
afterwards, in i;.13,14, to restrict the 
command to * burnt-offerings ' only, and 
allows that the place, * which Jehovah 
would choose to put His Name there,' 
might be 'too far' for them to allow of 
their going up to it in order to kill, 
when they wished to * eatfiesh,' t;. 15,21. 
. 636. But> doubtless, the Temple, with 
its comparative grandeur and its choral 
services, wds the means of drawing 
many from all parts of the land to Jeru- 
salem, — more especially as the older 
Sanctuaries at Kamah, Bethel, Mizpeh, 
&c. seem to have been discontinued at 
the time when David erected his Taber- 
.nacle on Mount Zion. The 'high 
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bt Gibeon and elsewhere. And it ia 
possible that many still continued the 
custom, which the older laws seem to 
have allowed, E.xx.24, 3DdiLl4,17, of 
presenting themselves before Jehovah 
three times a year, by frequenting the 
high place nearest to their own neigh- 
bourhood. But others, no doubt^ would 
be attracted by the new Temple and it^ 
services, which probably surpassed even 
those of David's Tabernacle. The 
presence of the Court would be an 
additional inducement. And, doubt- 
less, also, theTewaa SkContinvL&l pressure f 
though, perhaps, of a gentle kind, 
exerted upon the people, to draw them 
more and more to Jerusalem. Hence 
we find Jeroboam fully aware of the 
political tendency of this practice, — 

* If this people go np to do sacrifice in tho 
House of Jehovah at Jerusalem, then shall 
the hearts of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Behoboam, king at 
Judah,' lK.xii.27. 

And, accordingly, he says to the Ten 
Tribes, * It is too much for you to go 
up to Jerusalem,' and sets up the calves 
in Dan and Bethel, marking these a& 
the principal places of concourse for 
his people on festal occasions. 

637. In Solomon's days, howevea*, 
the time was not yet ripe for a formal 
command that * aU the males ' should 

fo up to Jerusalem at each of the great 
'easts. Bather, the announcement of 
such a law seems to point to a time, 
when the Ten Tribes had been carried 
oflF into captivity, and there remained 
only the small centralised kingdom of 
Judah. In that case, the injunction, 
that all the males should go up to Jem- 
ealem three times a year from all parts 
of the land, would not have been so 
utterly extravagant, or so impossible 
to be obeyed, as the people would all be 
hving within a day or two's journey 
of the capitaL But even then the 
inconveniences must have been so very 
great^ that it is incredible that such a 
law could ever have been strictly and 
habitually acted on, as its language 
requires. Nor is there any indication 
in the history of its ever having been 
put in practice, except once in the days 
of Josiah, when, probably, as we have 
seen, this very Book of Deuteronomy 
had just been found in the Temple. 



638. And this view is confirmed, as 
we have said (632), by the fact 
that the best of the kings of Judah, 
down to the time of Hezekiah, are 
spoken of in the Books of Elings — and 
without any very «^ro7i^ word of censure, 
though the Chronidei) writing in a 
much later day, condemns their con- 
duct in this respect — as allowing the 
people still to sacrifice in the high 
places, though the Ark was now set up 

at Jerusalem, as Asa, lK.xv. 14, Jehosha- ' 
phat, xxii.43, Joash, 2K.xii.3, Amaziah, 
xiv.4, Uzziah, xv.4, Jotham, xv.36. In 
each of these cases there is some deci- 
sive language used in commendation of 
the king's conduct: thus — 

Asa's * heart was perfect with Jehovah all 
his days,'— 

Jehosaphat * walked in all the wajs of 
Asa his father, he turned not aside from it, 
doing that which was right in the eyes of 
Jehovah,' — 

Joash 'did that which was right in the 
sight of Jehovah, all his days wherein Je- 
hoiada the Priest instructed him' — 

Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham,— each ' did that 
which was right in the sight of Jehovah, yet 
not like David his father ; he did acoorduig 
to all things as his father had done.' 

And in each case it is added, — 
' Howbeit the high places were not re- 
moved ; the people sacrificed and burned 
incense still in the high places.' 

639. It can hardly be believed that 
the stringent commands of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, to * utterly destroy ' all 
the high places of the heathen, and 
sacrifice to Jehovah only at Jerusalem, 
could have been read and studied by 
these pious princes, much less copied, 
as D.xvii. 18-20 directs, by each of them 
with his own hand, when seated upon 
the throne of his kingdom. More 
especially does this apply to the case of 
Joash, who began to reign when seven 
years old, 2K.xi.21, and for the greater 
part of his life was directed wholly by 
the High Priest^ Jehoiada. 

640. Hezekiah, 2K.xviii.4, seems to 
have been the first of the kings of Judah, 
who set himself to destroy the high 
places, which, although originally in- 
tended for the worship of Jehovah, were 
probably perverted, more or less, to the 
practice of idolatry, and, as such, had 
become fruitful nurseries of vice. Iw. 
his time, or a\iot\\-^ "Vi^icst^ Vv., NX^^ ^"^'2>- 
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Micah in Jndah, had condemned, in 
strong terms, the worship on high 
places. 

* They marifioe upon tba tops of the moim- 

tfldns, 
And bam incense upon the hflla, 
X7nder oaks and poplars and elms. 
Because the shadow theieof is good ; 
Therefore your daoghters shall commit 

whoredom, 
And your danghters-in-law shall commit 

adultery. 
I will not punish your daughters when they 

commit whoredom. 
Nor your daughters-in-law when they com- 
mit adultery ; 
For themselves are separated with whores. 
And tiiey sacrifice hiU)ituaUy with harlots.' 

Hos.iT.18,14. 
*Ye shall be ashamed of the oaks which ye 

have desired. 
And ve shall be confounded for the gardens 

which ye have chosen.' Is.i.29. 
' For the transgression of Jacob is all this, 
And for the sbis of the House of Israd. 
What is the transgression of Jacob ? Is it not 

Samaria? * 
And what are the high places of Judah? Are 

th^ not Jemsalem ? ' Mic.L6. 

641. It is probable that such prophe- 
tic words as the above were sharpened 
by the fact of the Ten Tribes having 
been carried captive in the sixth year 
of Hezekiah, by which his zeal also may 
have been stimulated to destroy the 
high places, and check the other idola- 
trous practicesof Judah, 2K.xYiii.4. But 
the very expressions in D.xii.8, — - 

' Ye shall not do after all the things that 
we do here this day, every man whatsoever is 
right in his own eyes,* — 

whoDy inapplicable, as they must surely 
be considered to be, to any conceivable 
condition of the people of Israel, in 
the * plains of Moab,* with Moses him- 
self in their midst^ — would correspond 
thoroughly to the feelings of a Prophet 
writing in the age of Josiah, after the 
godless reigns of Manasseh and Amon. 
As EiEHM observes, jp.30 : — 

The writer, in these words, betrays his 
consciousness that the attaching all public 
worship to one Banctuaiy was in hi* time 
somewhat new^ and that he is putting into 
the mouth of Moses what he himself could 
say of his own contemporaries, who sacri- 
floed, as they chose, in various places. It 
seems to me certain that Moses himself 
could not have spoken such words as these 
in D.xii.8, if the real substance of L.xvii.1-9 
and other laws of sacrifice are really his. 

642. Upon the whole, it may be 
concluded that such a law as this, con- 

£njng all eacnBcea to Jerusalem, could 



not have been writtmi befbre t3ie ws nf 
Hezekiah. The destraetion of tiieni^ 
places would be a practical metsm^ 
which would draw more duect attentioa 
to the Temple. In the reign of his Ma 
Manasseh, these hi^h pU^ were to- 
built^ 2K.xxi.3, and idolatry again pne- 
vailed throughout the land. The fih<Ht 
reign of Amon, for two yeom only, 
2E.xxi.l9, continued the same oom^ 
practices. But then, as we suppose^ 
may have come the time, in the early 
years of Josiah, when the young king's 
piety, and the limited extent of his 
kingdom, together favoured the idea ci 
realising such a unity of worship, by 
which idolatrous practices (it was 
hoped) might be effectually and for 
ever done away, and when the attempt 
was actually made to enforce attendance 
at the Temple for all sacrifices, by the 
aLithority of a (supposed) Mosaic and 
Divine law. 

*648. D.xiLl2. 

< And the Levite that is Within yDor gattt.* 

We must here draw special att«ntion 
to the fact, that the Deuteronomist in 
this verse, and throughout the whole 
book, instead of speaking of the Priestd 
and Levites as about to be settled in 
their forty-eight cities, N.xxxv.1-8, 
and as sure to be abundantly supplied 
with the necessaries of life fix>m the 
sacrifices, tithes, and freewill offerings 
of the people, represents them every- 
where — the Levites, at all events, and 
we have seen that in the term ' Levites ' 
he includes the ' Priests ' — as likely to 
be generally^ in a very necessitous 
condition, living as stragglers about the 
land, in ' any of the sates ' of the people. 

644. It is true that in xvii* I -8 he 

makes some provision from the sacrifices 

for * the Priests the Levites, all the tribe 

of Levi,' — though here also, as we 

shall see (71Q-720), he is strikingly 

at variance with the older document 

And in xvii.8-13, xix.l7,xxi.6, certain 

judicial duties are assigned to them, 

at variance again (700-708,) with the 

provisions of the older law. Further, 

in xxxiii. 10,11, he speaks very highly of 

the office and dignity of the Levites: — 

They shaU teach Jacob Thy judgmeots. 

And Israel Thy Law ; 

Thc^ d:»ai Vv!b Vnaotfft ^Mfiwe Thee. 
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And whole burnt BAcrifioe npon Ttdaa altar. 

Bless, O Jehovah, his snbstanoe. 

And aooept the work of his hands ; 

Smite through the loins ol them that rise 
against him, 

And of them that hate him, that they rise 

notagaizi.* 
But he makes not the least allusion to 
their being settled in cities of their 
own. He takes it for granted that they 
will be mostly living * within the gates' 
of others, and that the ordinary condi- 
tion of a Levite — ^at leasts of any that 
had not — 

' oome from any of the gates out of all Israel, 
where he sojourned, and come with all the de- 
sire of his mind unto the place which Jcdiovah 
■honld choose,' zvlii.6 — 
would be one of utter poverty and 
dependence. 

645. Thus, throughout the Book of 
Deuteronomy, the Levites are coupled 
continually with the poor and desti- 
tute, • the widow, the stranger, and the 
fatherless.' And not a word is said of 
their having any divine right to demand^ 
or, at leasts to expect^ the payment of 
tithes from the people, according to the 
provision, supposed to have been made 
by Jehovah himself, N.xviii.21, only a 
few months before, through Moses, who 
is now represented to be speaking — 

* Behold, I have given the children of Levi 
all the tenth in Israel for an inheritance.' 

646. But they are spoken of, again 
and again, as depending, like other ne- 
cessitous persons, mainly upon the 
charity of others. 

* And ye shall rejoice before Jehovah your 
God, ye, and your sons, and your daugh- 
ters, and your menservante, and your maid- 
servants, and the Levite that is within thy gates, 
forasmuch as he hath no part nor inheritance 
with you,' xii.l2 ; so also t>.18. 

*Take heed to thyself that thou forsake 
not the Levite, as long as thou liveet upon the 
earth,'xii.l9. 

'And the Levite, (because he hath no part 
nor inheritance with thee,) and the stranger, 
and the fatherless, and the uridotv, that are tnthin 
thy gates, shall come, and shall eat and be satis- 
fied,' ziv.29 ; so also v.27. 

' And thou Shalt rejoice before Jehovah thy 
God, thou, and thy son, and thy daughter, 
and thy manservant, and thy maidservant, 
and the Levite that is loithm thy gates, and the 
stranger^ and the fatherless, and the mdow, 
that are among you,' xvi.ll. 

* And, thou shalt rejoice in thy feast, thou, 
imd thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maidservant, and the Levite, 
and the Granger, and the fatherless, and the 
vsidow, that are within thy gates,' zvi.14. 

647. So we hare 'the Levite and the 



stranger that is amCngyou,* * the Levitfl, 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow,* xxvi. 11-1 3 ; and in zviii.6 the 
Levite is actually spoken of as one of 
the 'strangers* or 'sojourners* within 
the gates of others. And all this, as we 
have noted, is supposed to be said by 
Moses only a few months after the laws 
had been laid down by Jehovah Him- 
self, which provided for them abundant 
supplies of food, and cities of their 
own with their suburbs, thirty-six Ibr 
the Levites, twelve for the Priests I 

Not a trace of this poverty is found 
in the other books <rf the Pentateuch. 

648. D.xiil6,16. 
'Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat 

flesh in ali thy gates, whatsoever thy soul 
Insteth after, according to the blessing of Je- 
hovah thy Ood, which he hath given thee ; the 
unclean and the clean may eat thereof, as of 
the roebuck and as of the hart. Only ye shall 
not eat the bloud; ye shall pour it on thia 
earth like water.' 

It is obvious that this Law is directly 
at variance with L.XTiL3,4, where it is 
said, — 

' What man soever there be of the House of 
Israel, that killeth an ox, or lamb, or goat 
in the Camp, or that killeth it out of the 
Camp, and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
Tabernacle qf the Oon^egeOion, to offer an 
offering unto Jehovah before the Tabernacle 
of Jehovah, blood shall be imputed unto that 
mati, he hath shed blood ; and that man diall 
be cut off from among his people.' 

649. D.xii.17-19. 

'Thou masrest not eat within thy gates 
the tithe of thy com, or of thy wine, or of 
thy oil, or the firstlings of thy herds or of 
thy flock, nor any of thy vows which thou 
vowest, nor thy freewill offerings, or heave 
offering of thine hand. But thou must eat 
them before Jehovah thy Ood, in the place 
which Jehovah thy God shall choose, thou, 
and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy man- 
servant, and thy maidservant, and the Levite 
that is within thy gates ; and thou shalt re- 
joice before Jehovah thy God in aU that thou 
puttest thine hands unto. Take heed to thy- 
self that thou forsake not the Levite as long 
as thou livest upon the earth.' 

650. But the tithes above mentioned 
belonged whoUy to the Levites, accord- 
ing to the law in N.xviii.21, 24,26, sup- 
posed to have been laid down only just 
before, in the very same year in which 
this * last address * of Moses was de- 
livered; and the firstlings belonged 
wholly to the Priests, N.xvivi.V&-\&, 

And View \k?i people ^t^ \j(ii«»&\. m^iwv 
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within their gates, hut admit him to a 
share in their enjoyment ! 

The most complete contradiction 
obviously exists between the two sets 
of laws, snpposed to be uttered, the 
first directly by Jehovah Himself, the 
second by Moses, within a few months 
of each other. 

651. Scott, with other commentators, 
imagines a second tithe, and says : — 

' "Either the female Jlrstlinggl [where has one 
ever heard of these ?] or some other of their 
young cattle, [but the text says distinctly 
*fir»tling» at thy herds or of thy flock,' comp. 
D.xii.6,l7, XV.19,] being presented as peace- 
offerings, were thus to be feasted on before 
the Lord. 

But the notion of ' firstling females 
being here intended is at once set aside 
by the plain words of D.xv. 19,20 : — 

* All the JlrttUng maleSt that come of thy 
herd and of thy flock, thou sfaalt sanctify 
unto Jehovah thy God. Thou shalt do no 
work with the firstling of thy bullock, nor 
shear the firstling of thy sheep ; thou shalt 
--Thave the blood sprinkled, and the fat 
offered, and leave the flesh for the Priests, 
as commanded in N.xviii.17,18 ? no, but] eat 
it before Jehovah thy God, year by year, in 
the place which Jehovah shall choose, thou 
and thy hotuehold,* 

But ScoTT is not discouraged even 
here, and writes directly in Sie teeth 
of the above text, — 

The firstling, heing a male^ was sacrificed, 
and those parts, which were not burnt upon 
the Altar, were eaten by the Priests. But, 
if it were a female, it was ofifered as a peace- 
offering, and feasted upon by the offerer and 
his friends. 

652. As to the supposed 'second 
tithe ' it must be said : — 

(i) The * tithes* are here spoken of just 
in the same way as the * firstlings '; and, if the 
latter are the same as those spoken of in the 
old legislation, it is reasonable to supimse 
that the same is true of the former also ; 

(ii) If the 'firstlings' are no longer to be 
given to the Priests, it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the 'tithes' of the old Law 
would be left for the Levites ; 

(iii) Not a hint is given of the (supposed) 
first tithes in Deuteronomy, nor of the second 
tithes in the law of N.xviii, supposed to be 
laid down by Jehovah a few months pre- 
viously ; 

(iv) Not a word is said in D.xviii.8,4, of 
the tithe of the first tithe forming any portion 
of the income of the Priests, as commanded 
In N.xvm.28. 

653. D.xiii.12-16. 

' If thou shalt hear say in one of thy 

citiod, which Jehovah thy (Jod hath given 

theo to dwell there, saying. Certain men, 

children of Belial, are gone oat from among 



you, and have withdrawn the inhabitants of 
their city, saying. Let us go and serve other 
gods, which ye have not known ; Then shalt 
thou enquire, and make search, and ask dili- 
genUy ; and behold, if it be truth, and the 
thing certain, that such abomination is 
wrought among you, thou shalt surely smite 
the inhabitants of that dty with the edge of 
the sword, destroying it utterly, and all that 
is therein, and the cattle thegreof, with the 
edge of the sword. And thou shalt gather 
Edl the spoil of it into the midst of the street 
thereof, and shalt bum with fire the city, and 
all the spoil thereof, every whit, for Jehovah 
thy God ; and it shidl be an heap for ever ; it 
shall not be built again.' 

654. SooTT remarks on this passage 
thus: — 

Many distinctions have been made, both 
by Jewish and Christian expositors, to abate 
the severity of this law : but the text gives 
no countenance to any of them. It should 
not, indeed, be supposed that the crime was 
charged on the dty, unless a majority of 
the inhabitants concurred in it, or that any 
individuals, who had entirely escaped the 
general contagion, might not separate from 
their guilty neighbours ; and, perhaps, space 
might on some occasions be allowed for 
repentance. The destruction of the epoU 
would evince that the prosecution and exe- 
cution were not the effect of avarice, bnt of 
zeal for the honour of Gk)d and religion ; and 
nothing can be conceived more suited to re- 
etrsdn the people from idolatry than this sta- 
tute. But we never read that it was carried 
into execution, and have reason to think that 
this neglect was a national sin, which has- 
tened the Babylonish Captivity. Had some 
mortified limbs been cut off, the life of the 
state might have been prolonged. 

655. Such a law, it is plain, could 
never have been carried out in this 
legal form. How were they to put a 
city on its trial, for the offence in ques- 
tion, so as to give it an opportunity of 
clearing itself of the charge ? And was 
every city to be destroyed, and utterly 
exterminated in this way, where, per- 
haps, an unruly mob— the m^ority — 
might have become for a time too 
strong for the better souls among them? 
And were these, too, to be involved in 
the general ruin ? For, as Scott says, 
the text gives no countenance to any 
abatement of the severe rigour of the 
law. 

656. Probably, this law merely repre- 
sents the strong feeling of the Deutero- 
nomist upon the subject of idolatry. If 
it were possible, this is what he wotdd 
have done to a city guilty of such 
abominations, which brought down the 

i wra\ii ol Gto^ \rgoYk. 1«»aI ; this is what 
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might very justly he done to it ; this is 
what such a city deserved in the eyes of 
Grod and of all good men. In this way 
he seeks to stir up a pious horror of the 
accursed sin. And the text points to 
a time when such guilt was prevalent. 

CHAPTER XL 

DBTJT.XIY.1-29. 

667. Djdv.3-20. 

We have here a repetition of the 
animals, allowed and disallowed foi 
food, as in L.xi. The laws laid down 
are almost identical, except that the 
Deuteronomist— 

(i) Names the dean beasts, vA,5, 
which the other writer does not, — 

(ii) Introduces among the birds some 
bii^ of prey, dayah^ v.ll, — 

(iii) Omits mention of the locusts, as 
allowed for food, and of eight unclean 
animals, named in L.xi.29,30, where 
are reckoned together in the same cate- 
gory as *■ creeping things,* the ' weasel, 
mousef ^^oi8«, ferret, chameleon, lizard^ 
snail, and rnole,* 

658. The animals whose names are 
italicised above, are identified by Hebrew 
scholars,while there may bedoubts about 
the others. Perhaps, the Deuteronomist 
passes these over, because in his more 
advanced time it was no longer neces- 
saiy to forbid their being used as food. 

But, in fact, the command which is 
given inD.xiv.l9, — 

' Every creeping thing that flieth is nnclean 
-unto yon, they shall not be eaten,' — 
is dyrectly at variance with that in 
L.xi.21-'23, where we read — 

* These ye may eat, of every creeping thing 
that flieth,'— 

imd four forms of the locust are 
named. 

659. In L.xi.5,6, D.xiv.7, the coney 
Ka^hare are spoken of as * chewing the 
cud.' This, as Kkobel says, is a mis- 
take, which has probably arisen from 
the fact of these animals moving their 
jaws when they eat, as if they were 
chewing the cud, 'whence to all out- 
ward appearance they seemed to the 
ancients as ruminants.' On this point 
I may quote the authority of Prof. Owen, 
who says, — 

• The Hare does not chew the end ; it has 
not the stomaoh of a ruminant,' 



660. For the following information 
also I am indebted to Mr. Babtlett, the 
superintendent of the Eoyal Zoological 
Ghirdens, London. 

I have several hares living in the collec- 
tion; and, having for some years carefully 
studied these anlrnals in every stage of their 
existence, in order, if possible, to obtain a 
cross between this animal and the rabbit, 
to which it is nearly allied, I have in con- 
sequence become weU acquainted with its 
habit and structure, both external and in- 
ternal. My frequent examination of the 
stomach and intestines has convinced me 
that these animals have not the power t0[ 
ruminate, and consequently that th^ 'do 
not chew the cud.' 

The structune of the stomadis of all ru- 
minating animals is remarkable, and well 
known to comparative anatomists. And 
this peculiar structure does not exist in any 
of the Order ' Bodentia,' to which the hare 
belongs. 

But these animals possess very fleshy lips, 
and the muscles of the mouth are largely 
developed. By these means the parts are 
moved with great ease, and are kept in 
almost constant motion; and this, when 
noticed by persons whose knowledge of the 
subject is limited, might easily lead them to 
believe that the animal was chewing. This 
has, doubtless, led to the mistake made by 
the early writers. 

661. D.xiv.22-27. 

* Thou Shalt truly tithe all the increase of 
thy seed, that the field bringeth forth year 
by year. And thou shall eat before Jehovah 
thy God, in the place which He shall choose 
to place His Name there, the tithe of thy com, 
of thy wine, and of thine oil, and the firstlings of 
thy herds and of thy flocks ; that thou mayest 
learn to fear Jehovah thy God always. And, 
if the way be too long for thee, so that thou 
art not able to carry it, or if the place be too 
far from thee, whidi Jehovah thy God shall 
choose to set His Name there, when Jehovah 
thy Grod hath blessed thee, then shalt thou 
turn it into money, and bind up the mone^ 
in thine hand, and shalt go unto the place 
which J^ovah thy God shall choose. And 
thou shalt bestow that money for whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or for strong drink, or for what- 
soever thy soul desireth ; and thou shalt eat 
there before Jehovah thy GK>d, and thou shalt 
r^oice, thou and thine household, and the Levite 
that is within thy gates ; thou shalt not forsake 
him; for he hath no part nor inheritance with 
thee.' 

662. In this passage, the permission 
is given that, if the way was too long, 
the whole of the tithes and firstlings 
might be turned into money ; and the 
person must go up with his money in 
his hand, * to the place which Jehovah 
shall choose,' and there buy witk tbsb 
money — 
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wine, strong drink, whatsoever his sonl i 

desireth;'— 

and the good things thus provided were 

to be * eaten before Jehovah ' by the 

man and his household, and— > 

* The Levite that is within thy gates— thon 
Shalt not forsake him/ 

663. But no such provision is made, 
for the conversion of thejirstlinge into 
money, in N.xviii.l7, ft hiw supposed to 
be given bj JehovaJi Himseu only a 
few months previously, which says : — 

' The fliBtling of a oow, or the firstling of 
a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, thou shalt 
not redeem; they are holy; thou shalt gprinkle 
their blood upon the AUar, and shalt bum their 
fat for an offering made by firt, for a sweet 
savour unto J^ovah.' 

And, as before observed (650), all the 
meat of the firstb'ngs was expressly 
siven to the Priests by the law in 
Njtviii.l8, where we read, — 

* And the flesh of them shall he thine, as 
the wave-breast and as the right shotilder are 
thine.' 

So, too, the tithes (except a tenth of 
them which was to be given to the 
PriesU) were expteaslj to be consumed 
by the Levites, according to the law in 
N.xviii. 25-32, where it is said, v.Zl — 

* Ye (the Levites) shall eat it in every j^oux, 
ye and your households ; for it is your reward 
for your service in the Tabernacle of the Ck)n- 
gregation.* 

664. Here, however, in D.xiy.22-27. 
it is ordered, in direct contradiction to 
the above laws, — issued, according to 
the story, from the mouth of Jehovah 
Himself, N.xviii.8,20,25, only a few 
months previously, — that the man who 
ojffers, and his fainily, and * the Levite 
that is within his gates,' shall make a 
feast upon the produce of both the 
Priests* firstlings and the Levite^ tithes, 
at Jerusalem^ xii.6,17-19, xiv.22-27, 
XV. 19-23, whereas the Levites were 
to have eaten them at their homes * in 
evert/ place.* 

666. Scott, as we have seen (651 X 
takes refuge in the notion of ' female 
firstlings,' and a • second tithe.' 

These verses require a second tithe from the 
produce of the land, which, with that appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the Levites, 
amounted to a fifth part. 

This agrees with Josbphus, AntJV. 
viii.8:— 

Let there be taken out of your fruits a 
teuth, besides that which you have allotted 
to give to the Priests and Levites. This yon 



may indeed sell in the eoimtzy ; bat it Is to 
be used in those feasts and sacrifloeB, that an 
to be celebrated in the holy city. 

But) if this be a second tithe^ bow if 
Lt» we repeat, that the Deateronomist 
gives no intimation of this fact) and 
makes no mention whatever of the first 
tithe, to be contributed for liie support ■ 
of the Levites? Nor, when sunmiing 
up the income of the Priests in D.xviii 
1-5, does he take any account of the 
tenth qf the tithes, which th^ were to 
receive from the Levites, N.xviii.25-S2^ 
or mention anywheve the tithe of cattle^ 
L.xxvii.32,33. 

666. The fact seems to be, as we 
have intimated, that the Book of 
Deuteronomy only represents the 8tat« 
of ecclesiastical matters, which existed 
in the later days when that book was 
written. As already observed, the 
Priests are called by the later Prophete^ 
as they are bv the Deuteronomistk 
* Levites,' simply. Jerjocxiii 18, 21,22, 
Ez.xliiLl9, xliv.10,15, xlv.6, xlviillS, 
or ' sons of Levi,' £z.xL46, MaLiii.8, 
comp. Malii 4,8,— and never 'sons of 
Aaron ; ' and so Jeroboam is censured, 
lK.xii.31, for making Priests of mes, 
' which are not of the sons of Levi' 
The name of Aaron, in £ict^ is but in- 
cidentally mentioned once by all the 
Prophets, Mic.vi.4 ; and Ezekiei calls 
the faithful Priests by the title * sons 
of Zadok* xl.46, xliii.l9, xliv.l5, xlviii. 
11, — not * sons of Aaron.' 

667. It is probable, indeed, that we 
veiT greatly over-estimate the number 
and importance of the Priests in the 
time of the kings, taking for granted 
that they really enjoyed the privileges 
and dignities, which are assigned to them 
by the laws of the Pentateuch. Yet, if 
we carefully examine the more authentic 
history of the later kings, which we 
find in the Second Book of Kings, we 
shall perceive indications that their 
number was but small and their in- 
fluence inconsiderable. In the days 
of Josiah there were a * chief Priest,' 
some * Priests of the second order,* and 
others who are called 'keepers of the 
door,' 2E.xxiii.4. These 'door-keepers' 
are expressly called 'Priests ' in 2K.xiL 
9; and in the time of Josiah's son, 
Zedekiah, there were ovUyfiue * Priests ' 
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ministeiiiig in the Temple, 2K.xxt.1S^ 
viz. one 'chief Priest,* one 'second 
Priest,' or * Priest of the second order/ 
. as in 2K.zxiii.4, and three ' keepers of 
the door.* 

668. This very office of 'door-keeper/ 
however, is so totally unlike any aa- 
signed to the Priests in the earlier 
Books of the Pentateuch, that the 
question is naturally suggested whether 
iJiese * Priests of the second order ' do 
not, in reality, correspond to the Levities 
of those Bookis, from among whom, we 
should suppose, these door-keepers 
would be t^^en. At any rate, it ia 
easy to see how the Deuteronomist, if 
writing in these later days, would mak*^ 
no distinction between the higher and 
lower clergy, but would caU them all 
by one common name^ 'Priests' or 
*Levites.* How very little regard, 
indeed, was paid in those days to the 
rank and authority of the Priests, m 
shown by the fact that, when the King 
of Babylon carried Jehoiachin captive 
in the eighth year of his reign, we aro 
told of his carrying with hiip — 

' all Jemsalem, and all the princes, and all 
the mighty men of yaloor, and aU the axaSts- 
jOBU and smiths,' 2£.xxiT. 14,— 
but not a word is said about the Priests. 
Yet it is plain that some Priests were 
carried o£^ since Jeremiah addressees 
them, Jer.xxix.1 ; and this may partly 
account for their being only Jive in num- 
ber, as we have said, in Zedekiah's 
time, shortly afterwardJs, 2K.xxv.l8. 

669. There is no indication, how- 
ever, that they were ever very much 
more numerous. It is common to sup- 
pose that there must have been always 
a large body of Priests and Levites in 
attendance at the Temple, because tli€ 
size of the Temple, as well as that of 
the City itself in Solomon's time, is very 
commonly over-estimated. As to the 
City, * its circumferefnce^ saysBABTLETTt 
Walks about Jerusalem, p. 28, * at the 
best never exceeded four miles ' ; and 
three Temples of Solomon* might havt^ 



* The Temple was 60 cubits long and t^D 
cnbits wide, lK.'vi.2 ; that is, since a cubit= 
1.824 ft., its area was 108 ft. by 36ft.=3,9Sn 
sq. ft. That of the Church of St. Martin's- 
in-the Fields is 137 ft. 8 in. by 81 ft. not bi- 
clnding the steps and portico, (Lib. of Ent. 
Knowledge, Egypt. Ant. i.i>.89,)=:ll,161 tq.ft. 



been placed on the ground now occupied 
by the Church of St. Martin's-in-the- 
Fields in London. We cannot wonder 
that in Solomon's, as in David's, time 
we read of only tuH> Priests, lK.iv.4, 
(who had, doubtless, some attendants,) 
or that in Zedekiah's time the whole 
body of ecclesiastics employed at the 
Temple was only five. Indeed, if two 
or three clergymen can discharge the 
duties of St. Martin's Church and 
Parish in London, two Priests and 
three door-keepers may very well have 
sufficed for a Temple one- third as large, 
and for a population so small as the 
ordinary popidation of Jerasalem must 
have been, considering that, at its 
widest extent, it was not two-thirds of 
a mile from the centre to the circum- 
ference.* 

670. It would seem, however, that 
even for this small body of Priests and 
Levites the supplies of food were some- 
times deficient; and it is very probable 
that the 'tithes* and 'firstlings' never 
were duly contributed for their support, 
as the earlier laws of the Pentateuch 
direct Either these laws in Leviticus 
and Numbers had never been published 



* I take no account here of the data of the 
books of Chronicles, which we have seen to be 
so very untrustworthy, when unsupported by 
other evidence. Thus it is stated that * there 
oame to David to Hebron, to turn the king- 
dom of Saul to him,' 4,600 Levites and 3,700 
Priests of the sons of Aaron, ' and with them 
Zadok, a young man mighty of valour, and of 
his father's house twen^ and two captains,' 
lCh.zii.2e-28. And yet, although David 'con- 
sulted with the captains of thousands and hun- 
dreds, and with every leader,' about bringing 
up the Ark, lCh.ziii.l, and * gathered all Israfal 
together' for the purpose, v.5, including, of 
course, and above all, these 8,300 Priests and- 
Levites, he made use of laymen to remove the 
Ark in the first instance ; and when, warned 
of his fault by the death of XJzzah, lCh.xv. 
12,13, he 'gathered all Israel' again, v.3, and 
specially * assembled the (8,700) sons of Aaron 
and the (4,600) Levites,' v.4, under such solemn 
circumstances, for so momentous an occasion, 
only two Priests and 862 Levites are reported 
as answering to the call, v.5-10. 

We shall have occasion hereafter to con- 
sider more closely the details of the Chroni- 
cler's narrative, upon which, in fact, mainly 
rests the notion that the laws of the Pentateuch 
were really carried cut in Judah htfore the 
Captivity. But not a hint is griven in the 
more trustworthy history, 2S.vi, of the pre- 
sence of these Priests and Levites on either 
of the two occasions of removing the Ark. 
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extensively, which is most likely, or, 
if known to many among the people, 
they were not re^rded as having any 
special authority, himian op divine. And 
so the Priests and Levites appear to 
have fared but badly, like clergy in 
a colonial diocese upon a voluntary 
pystem. 

671. Having no Levitical cities noi 
pasture-lands, but living for the most 
part in a dependent condition, scat- 
tered about the land, *in the gates' 
of others, — ^having no regular, abund- 
ant, supply from tithes, first-fruits, oi 
firstlings, but deriving their sustenance 
almost entirely from the casual offer- 
ings and sacrifices, which pious persona 
brought to the Temple, — they seem, 
under the later kings, to have been 
often in real distress for the very neces< 
saries of life. It is reasonable to believe 
that, in the time of David and Solo- 
mon, a portion of the royal revenues 
was applied directly to the support of 
Divine Worship. Even Saul had such 
a revenue, as we may gather from the 
language used in lS.viii.ld, — 
* he will take the tenth of yonr seed, and of 
your vineyards, and give to his eunuchs and 
to his servants;' — 

though these words were, no doubt, 
written at a much later date, perhaps 
in the days of Solomon, and may ex- 
press, rather, the practice of that time. 

672. But imder the later kings — at 
all events, in the record of the Chronicler 
— we have unmistakable indications of 
the poverty of the Priests. We find 
such indications in the disorderly and 
impoverished state, in which the Temple 
itself was found in the days of Heze- 
kiah, at the end of the idolatrous reign 
of his father Ahaz : — 

* They have shut up the doors of the porch, 
and put out the lamps, and have not burnt 
incense nor offered burnt-offerings in the holy 

place unto the GK>d of Israel And the 

Priests went into the inner part of the House 
of Jehovah to cleanse it, and brought out all 
the uncleanness that they found in the Temple 
of Jehovah into the court of the House of Je- 
hovah. And the Levites* took it, to carry it 



* These* Levites 'only appear in the Chroni- 
cler's narrative, (see note preceding,) as dis- 
tinguished sharply from the • Priests.' It is 
probable that, in the time of Hezekiah, ' the 
FriestB the Levites'— not, perhaps, the Chi^ 



cond order,' — ^had actually the duty of * carry- 
ing out ' in person the rdhise of the sacrifices 
and other rubbish of the Temple, ' into a clean 
. place without the (camp) city' =' abroad into 
Priest, bat one or more 'Priests of the Be- 1 the^oo)iL^.^dxoii« €«& Put Ivch.iv. 



out abroad into the brook Kidion.' 2Ch.zziz. 
7,16. 

Ahaz himself, the Chronicler tells 
us, had *shut up' the Temple, 2Ch. 
xxviii.24, which he could hardly have 
done, if the Levites had been an im- 
portant and infiuential bod^. At all 
events, their receipts from tithes, &c, 
must, according to this account, have 
been very smaU in his reign. 

673. Moreover, we are told that 
Hezekiah ordered afresh the courses of 
the Priests and Levites, and provided 
for their maintenance, by enjoining 
that tithes and firstfruits should be 
brought in, and they were brought in 
abundantly * in heaps.' 

' Then Hezekiah questioned with the Prierts 
and Levites concerning the heaps. And Asa- 
riah, the chief Priest of the House of Zadok, 
answeied him and said, Since the people beffon 
to bring the offerings into the Hotue of Jehovah, 
we have had enough to eatf and have left plenty. 
2Ch.zzzi.9,10. 

It would seem from the above thal^ 
before the order in question was issued, 
the Priests and Levites had not enough 
to eat. And this is the testimony of 
the Chronicler, whose tendency to 
magnify the of&ce and position of the 
Priesthood and Leviticfd body is evi- 
dent throughout his narrative. 

674. But the numerous passages in 
Deuteronomy, which include the Levite 
with the poor and destitute, with * the 
widow, the fatherless, and the stranger,' 
furnish far more satisfactory evidence 
of the generally needy condition of the 
ecclesiastical body in the time of the 
later kings, supposing, as we may now 
do, (with the evidence which we have 
had already before us, and which we 
shall find still further confirmed as we 
proceed,) that this Book was written 
about the time of Josiah. This being 
the case, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the laws which we are now 
considering, D.xii.17-19, xiv. 22-27, 
were intended to secure some better 
provision for the support of this ne- 
cessitous priesthood. 

675. The original tithe-system, as 
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laid down in the book of Leviticus, 
was evidently no longer effective, i^ 
indeed, it was ever at any time fully 
put into operation, which seems very 
doubtful. Here, however, it would 
seem, an attempt is made to exchange 
it for one much more likely to be popu- 
lar, and practically effective; since 
the tithes on this system were to be 
consumed in feasting by the tithe-, 
payer and his family, the poor Levite 
' within their gates * being included 
only as a guest. It is evident that 
any single wealthy farmeif who made 
it a religious duty to obey such a law 
as this, when promulgated imder the 
combined influence of priestly, pro- 
phetical, and royal authority, would be 
likely to bring many firstlings of his 
eatde and sheep annually, far more 
than he himself and his family could 
consume in feasting. Thus the eccle- 
siastics of the Temple would have a 
reasonable probabihty of sharing, at 
all events, in the eigoyment of fiiese 
good things ; though, according to the 
Levitical Law, they had a right to the 
whole. 

676. Djtiv.28,29. 

* At the end of three years thon shalt bring 
forth all the tithe of thine increase the same 
year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates. 
And the Levite, because he hath no part nor 
inheritance with thee, and the stranger, and 
the fatherless, and the widow, which are 
within thy gates, shall come and shall eat 
and be satisfied ; that Jehovah thy God may 
bless thee in all the work of thine hand 
which thon doest.' 

Scott maintains here also the notion 
of a * second* tithe, and quotes from 
Mbdb as follows : — 

Two years together they paid the LeoiM 
tithe and the festival tithe. But in the third 
year they paid the Levitaf tithe and the poor 
marCs tithe, that is, what was wont in other 
years to be spent in feasting, [and which was 
now to be spent on the poor at home]. 

JosBPHUS, ^w^.IV.viii.22 explains the 
matter by a third tithe, to be paid in 
the thira year, and introduces Moses 
as saying : — 

Besides these two tithes, which I have al- 
ready said you are to pay every year, the one 
for the Levites, the other for the festivals, 
you are to bring every third year a tithe to 
be distributed to those that want, to widows 
also, and to orphans. 

677. But both these explanations of 
the difficulty are at once set aside by 



the fact that, if the tithe named in 
D.xiil7,18,xiv.22-27,be the ' second* 
tithe, and that in Djdv.28,29, th& 
third * tithe, both of which were to be 
shared by the Levite with others, then 
in all the Book of Deuteronomy no 
mention whatever is made of the 
' first * tithe, which belonged wholly to 
the Levites. 

678. Those, however, who speak of 
a 'second* and ' third * tithe, mexely 
assume that the 'first ' or Levites' tithe 
was actually paid, because it was en- 
joined in N.xviii.20-24. But there is 
not a trace of any such payment hav- 
ing been made throughout the whole 
histonr of the books of Judges, Samuel, 
and Kings ; and in the books of ChrO' 
nides, as we have seen, there are distinct 
indications of the contrair. Nor is a 
single word said about this Levites* 
tithe throughout the whole Book of 
Deuteronomy, — ^not in xviii8, where 
the provision for the Levites out of the 
sacrifices is mentioned, — 

* they shall have like portions to eat, beside 
that which oometh of the sale of hi^ patri- 
mony,' — 

still less in xiv.28, where it is ex- 
pressly commanded that * the Levite,* aa 
well as 'the stranger, and the £ither- 
less, and the widow,* shall ' come and 
eat ' of this * poor man*s tithe * — having 
already, it is supposed, received their 
own full tithe, ' the Levites* tithe,* that 
year — * and be satisfied.* 

679. There can be little doubt that 
one and the same tithe is meant through- 
out, — that which in N.xviii is ordered 
to be given wholly to the Levites, as 
the firstlings were to be given to the 
Priests. And it seems probable that 
the Deuteronomist^ — though he had en^ 
joined in xii. 17,18, xiv.22-27, that the 
annual tithe and the firstlings should be 
spent in feasting at Jerusalem, with 
the view (675) of securing in this way, 
for the Priests and Levites, some share, 
at least, in those good things, which ought 
to have been given wholly to them, but 
which in his own time, at all events, were 
not so given, — yet was not very sanguine 
even of this modification of the original 
direction being generally obeyed. K«,wftft^^ 
it may be, \xe \iias\\itTO^\x.c.^>i>o^A «^^- 
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tdthe to be eaten at hame, expecting, 
perhaps, that this mode of disposing 
of the tithe would be more popnhir, 
and more likely to be obserred, than 
the more strict one of taking it up to 
Jerusalem. This command, at all events, 
might be pretty generally obeyed, if the 
other was disregarded. 

680. This view of the case seems 
rather confirmed by the £ac!t, that this 
* third year's tithe* is most insisted on 
by the Deuteronomist, both here, xiv. 
22, and in xxvi.l2, where the 'third 
year * itself is called the * year of tithing.' 
It would seem that each pious per- 
son, who might be disposed to cany 
out this law, was to be left at liberty 
to reckon his third year as he pleased. 
Kmobbl, indeed, suggests that these 
triennial tithes were meant to fall due 
in the third and sixth years after each 
Sabbatical year. But, if this had been 
intended, it is reasonable to believe 
that some such definition of this ' third * 
year would have been made in the text. 
In fact, in that case, the writer would, 
most probably, have mentioned expli- 
citly both the 'third* and 'sixth' years. 

681. It may, indeed, be thought that 
this * third year's tithe ' was meant to 
be given wholly to the poor, since it is 
not expressly said here, as in xii.18, 
that the householder and his family 
were to feast upon them as well as the 
Levite, &c. But the language used 
with reference to this same tithe in 
^zxvi. 13,14, seems to imply that the 
giver was expected to partake of them 
himself, — and if so, then, of course, 
in common with the members of his 
&mily, — ^but only on proper occasions of 
festivity, not for imlawful or unbecom- 
ing uses : since he is made to say, — 

* I have consumed (B.V. * brought away ') 
the hallowed things out of mine house, and 
also have given them unto the Levite, &c, ; 
I have not eaten thereof in my mourning, 
neither have I consumed (B.Y. * taken away ) 
ought thereof for the dead.' 

It would surely have been said, 'I 
have not consumed ou^ht thereof at all, 
for any purpose^* if it had been in- 
tended that the tithe should be given 
wholly away. 

682. In Am.iv.4,5, we read : — 
'Come to Bethel, and transgress; at Gilgal 

maJtipljr taransgreBaion ; and bring your saicxi- 



fioes every morning, yowr KAet qf^ Arm 
years ; and offer a sacriflce of thanksgivtnK 
with leaven, and proclaim and publidk the 
free-offerings : for this liketh you, O je o^- 
drrai of Israd, saith Jehovah Blohim.*^ 

These words appear to have been 
addressed ironioaUy to the people of 
the Ten Tribes, who are represented ao 
substituting outward observances — and 
these, perhaps, idolatrous — ^for purity 
of heart ana life. It is difficulty how- 
ever, to see what is exactly meant by 
the expression, * your tithes after three 
years.' The LXX has ' your tithes for 
the three-days' feast' But^ at any rate, 
they cannot imply that the command 
for the triennial tithe in D.xiv.28 was 
actually carried out in the kingdom of 
Israel, — (which, indeed, under any cir- 
cumstances, could hardly havd be«i 
expected,) — since D.xiv.28 expressly 
enjoins that the thirdyear^s tithe should 
be feasted on at home, 'within ^txj 
gates,' whereas here the tithes, what- 
ever they may be, are taken to the 
sacred place. Bethel or GilgaL 

683. Ifthetranslaticm of the English 
Version is correct^ we might suppose 
that, among the Ten Tribes, tithes were 
really paid at this time with some 
readiness, once in three years, perhaps 
for the support of the Priesthood which 
Jeroboam had appointed, and perhaps 
by his order or suggestion, ijid this 
might also be held to imply that in 
the immediately foregoing time of Solo- 
mon the annual tithe-system, enjoined 
in the book of Numbers, and, as we 
believe, first laid down in that reign, 
with a view to the maintenance of the 
Priests in attendance at the new-built 
Temple, was really carried out to some 
extent. This example may have been 
copied by Jeroboam for the maintenance 
of his own Priesthood, though he modi- 
fied it to a triennial tithe; and from 
this modification may even have been 
derived the idea of the later law of the 
Deuteronomist in xiv. 2^. 

684. In the story of Tobit^ indeed, 
we have a full account of Jirat, second, 
and third tithes, every year, and of 
other dues being paid in the most re- 
gular manner, and of the Feasts being 
regularly kept, and of his going up to 
Jerusalem to keep them, before the 
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' Now all the tribes which together re- 
volted, and the honse of my father Nepthali, 
sacrificed unto the heifer Baal. But I alone 
went q/^en [why not altpoys, as the Law en- 
joined, E.xxiii.17, xxxiv.23 ?] to Jerusalem at 
the Feasts, as it was ordained unto all the 
people of Israel by an everlasting decree, 
bearing the first-fruits and tenths of in- 
crease, with that which was first shorn ; and 
them gave I at the altar to the Priests the 
sons of Aaron. The first tenth of all increase 
I gave to the sons of Aaron^ who ministered at 
Jerusalem ; [the command in N.xvili.21 says 
it should be given to the Zertfe*;] another 
tenth part I sold away, and went and spent 
it eve^ year at Jerusalem, and the third I 
gave unto them to whom it was meet.' L6,8. 

685. But the story of Tobit is noto- 
riously a mere fiction, written long after 
the Captivity. The aboTe statement, 
however, accords with the well-known 
fact that, after the return from the 
Babylonish Captivity, great efforts were 
made to carry out more strictly the 
laws of the Pentateuch — those of the 
earlier books, as well as those of Deuter- 
onomy. The difficulty, which we have 
been considering, about the tithes^ was 
probably then perceived, and, perhaps, 
by some pious persons obviated in the 
way described by Tobit. But, as we 
have noted above, the law gave the 
tithes to the Levites^ not to the Priests 
* the sons of Aaron/ 

686. Bleek, while maintaining that 
the Law in N.xviii is genuine Mosaical, 
writes with reference to the law in Deu- 
teronomy as follows, ^.215 : — 

No one, upon an unprejudiced coraparison 
of these two laws, can mistake the fact, that 
they vary much from one another, as regards 
both their contents and character. In the 
last, strictly speaking, no mention whatever 
is made of a special legal provision by way 
of tax for the benefit of the Levites, but 
only of a free-will act of benevolence, which 
the leraelites are required to show to the 
landless Levites, just as to other needy per- 
sons. Hence they are placed in one and the 
same rank with the other destitute people, 
and their whole position is entirely changed. 
That Moses himself y "with reference to the 
maintenance of the Levites, should have de- 
livered two laws, so different from each other 
as is their whole character {tcithin the space of 
a few months^^ cannot well be believed, espe- 
cially as the former law, just as much as the 
latter, refers to the time when the tribes of 
Israel would find themselves in possession of 
their promised land. We cannot but assume 
that, if the one law is Mosaic, the other be- 
longs to a later time. And here there can 
be no doubt that the law in Numbers is the 
original, which also has all the character of 
a Mosaic law. On the other hand, in Deuter- 
onomy, we probably possess it in a form, to 



which it was changed in a later time,— pro- 
bably at a time when the original law, with 
so many other Mosaic directions, had long 
ceased to be followed, and when the rela- 
tions also had so settled themselves, that no 
more hoi)e could be entertained that they 
ever would again be followed. Then, pro- 
bably, it was sought in this way, at idl 
events, to awaken the compassion of the 
Israelites for the, perhaps, in part, very 
necessitous Levites. 

CHAPTER XII, 

DEUT.XV. 1-XTL22. 

687. D.xv.1-11. 

The Deuteronomist here enjoins that 
every seventh year shall be a *year 
of release,* or remission of debts, with 
reference, perhaps, as most commenta- 
tors suppose, to the Sabbatical Year ; 
though, if he really meant and ex- 
pected that this law should be practi- 
caUy carried out in the Sabbatical Year, 
it is reasonable to believe, as before ob- 
served (680), that he would have more 
strictly defined the meaning of the ex- 
pression ' at the end of seven years.* 

688. It may be that the writer, ever 
tender-hearted and considerate for the 
poor and needy among his countrymen, 
(as is shown by such a multitude of 
passages throughout this Book,) has 
availed himself of one of the older laws 
about the Sabbatical Year, E.xxiii.ll. 
L.xxv.1-7, (in neither of which pas- 
sages, however, let it be noted, is a 
single word said about releasing debts,) 
to recommend compassion to creditors, 
and suggest to them the duty of re- 
mitting debts, which pressed heavily 
upon their debtors. He may have con- 
nected this duty with that portion of 
the older document^ which instituted 
the Sabbatical Year, (seeking in this 
way to gain, as it were, the authority of 
Moses for such remission, after a debt 
had been long due,) even if the practice 
of observing the Sabbatical Year itself 
had altogether ceased^ or, perhaps, had 
never evfen been practised at any time 
in Israel. 

689. For, in the whole history of the 
Hebrew people, there is no sign of this 
law of observing the Sabbatical Year 
having been ever once obeyed. Rather, 
there is a passage, 2Uh.xxxvi.21, which 
would tend to prove tha <»\to"d3r3 ,^V«tSk 
it is said t\i«A< — 
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*tbe land enjoyed her Sabbath?, for, as long 
as she lay desolate, she kept Sabbath,'— 
the reference being plainly to the ex- 
pressions in L.xxvi.34,43. So in his 
note on 2K.xix.29, Scott remarks:— 

The devastations of the Assyrians had, pro- 
bably, prevented the land from being sown 
that year ; and the next is mpposed to have 
been the SabbaticAl Year ; though this is the 
only intimation, in all the history of Israel, that 
any regard was paid to that institution. 

The passage referred to by Scott, 
2K.xix.29, is this : — 

• And this shall be a sign unto thee : Ye 
shall eat this year such things as grow of 
themselves, and in the second year that 
>vhich springeth of the same, and in the 
third year sow ye, and reap, and plant vine- 
yards, and eat the fruits thereof.' 

It is evidently a mere conjecture 
that reference is here made to the Sab- 
batical Year, without any supporting 
ground for it. 
690. D.xv.12-18. 

This is very nearly a repetition of 
the law in E.xxi.2-6, with the excep- 
tion that the Deuteronomist — 

(i) Names the Hebrew maid-BevY&nt, 
as well as the 77W»-servant, — 

(ii) Commands that some means of 
sustenance shall be given to the bond- 
man set free, — 

(iii) Is silent about the ear of the 
servant, who wished to remain with 
his master, being bored through with 
an awl in the presence of the Judges. 

The fact may be that the * ear-bor- 
ing,' which may have suited the earlier 
and more barbarous age, in which the 
original law in E.xxi.6 was, most pro- 
bably, laid down, may have been wholly 
out of place in the time of the later 
kings. And, though the Deuteronomist 
repeats the ancient law, it is more for 
the purpose of enjoining such a release 
of bondservants, than with a view of 
this obsolete practice being revived. 

691. In Jer.xxxiv.8-22 we have an 
account given how king Zedekiah — 

* had mode a covenant with all the people 
which were at Jerusalem tx) proclaim liberty 
unto them, that every man should let his 
manservant, and every man hia maidservant, 
being a Hebrew or Hebrewess, go free— -that 
none should serve liimself of them, to wit, of 
a Jew his brother.' 

Accordingly, we are told, they did so 
release them, but afterwards — 

* tumcHl, and caused the servants, whom they 
had let go free, to return, and brought them > i 
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into subjection for servants and for hand- 
maids.' 

Then Jeremiah prophesies, t;. 13-17 : 
' Thus saith Jehovah, the (Jod of Israel : I 
made a covenant with your fathers in the 
day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondmen, saying. 
At the end of seven years let ye go every man 
his brother an Hebrew, which hath been sold 
unto thee, and, when he hath served thee six 
years, thou shalt let him go firee from thee : 
but yoiu: fathers hearkened not unto me, 
neither inclined their ear. And ye were now 
turned, and had done right in my sight, in 
proclaiming liberty every man to his neigh- 
bour ; and ye had made a covenant before me 
in the House which is called by my Name. 
But ye turned and polluted my Name, and 
caused every man his servant, and every man 
his handmaid, whom he had set at liberty at 
their pleasure, to return, and brought them 
into subjection, to be unto yOu for servants 
and for handmaids. Therefore thus saith Je- 
hovah, Ye have not hearkened unto me in 
proclaiming liberty, every man to his brother, 
and every man to his neighbour. Behold, I 
proclaim a liberty to you, saith Jehovah, to 
the sword, to the i)estilenoe, and to the famine ; 
and I will make you to be removed to all the 
kingdoms of the earth.' 

692. Upon the above passage we 
may remark as follows : — 

(i) It is plain that, neither before 
nor after the time here referred to, was 
it the practice to manumit their Hebrew 
slaves in the seventh year. And, con- 
sequently, this passage, as far as it 
goes, shows that the command in ques- 
tion was not obeyed, even in Judah, — 
much less in Israel. 

(ii) The king and princes seem to 
have had some strong influence brought 
to bear upon them, probably, by the 
urgent representations of Jeremiah 
himself, and appear at first to have 
complied with the injunction, either 
regarding it as Divine, or perhaps only 
as a proper and humatie institution. 

(iii) For some reason they afterwards 
changed their minds, and made no 
scruple of retracing their steps, either 
because they had become satisfied, in 
the interim, that the law in question 
was not of Divine origin, or because 
more selfish motives prevailed over 
their religion and humanity. 

(iv) The Prophet, in the passage 
before us, refers — not to the older law 
inE.xxi.2, but — to the later Deuterono- 
mistic version of it, D.xv.12, as appears 
by his quoting from it three expres- 
sions :— 
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(i) * be sold imto thee,' instead of B.zxi.2, 
' If tMon Shalt buy ' ; 

(ii) ' and he shall serve thee six years,' in- 
stead of £.rxi.2, ' six years shall he Bexre' ; 

(iii) ' and thon shalt let him go free from 
thee,' instead of E.zzi.2, * he shall go out free 
for nothing.' 

693. Hence it can scarcelybe doubted 
that Jeremiah had been setting before 
the king and princes the language of 
the Book of Deuteronomy, then re- 
cently found in the Temple in the days 
of Zedekiah's father Josiah, and written, 
it may be, with the full cognisance, if 
not by the hand, of Jeremiah himself, 
and that this was the influence, which 
he had brought to bear for a time upon 
them, whether they belieyed in the 
Divine authority of that Book or not. 

694. In fact, this prophecy of Jere- 
miah was uttered about b.c. 695, in 
Zedekiah's time, Jer.xxxiv.8. And the 
Book of Deuteronomy, as we suppose, 
was first publicly produced and acted 
on by the whole people in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah, b.c. 624, about thirty 
years before ; and, therefore, it might 
very well be referred to by the pro- 
phet as a well-known document. It is 
noticeable that Zedekiah and his princes 
and people made at first a solemn 
covenant to carry out this command to 
release their servants, as if moved to 
it by some appeal of the Prophet, re- 
presenting it as having issued from 
Jehovah Himself, — ^which, no doubt, as 
a command founded upon the principles 
of humanity and brotherly kindness, 
he himself believed it virtually did. 
But, afterwards, — 

* they turned, and caused the servants and 
the handmaids, whom they had let go free, 
to return, and brought them into subjection 
for servants and for handmaids,' — 

as if they had begun to doubt the Divine 
authority of this injunction. 

695. D.xv.19-23. 

Here, again, as in (650), the firstling 
males of the herd and of the fiock are 
to be feasted on by the offerer and his 
household, instead of their flesh being 
given to the Priest 

696. D.xvi. 

In this chapter the regular obser- 
vance of the three great Feasts is en- 
joined, the addition being now made 
for the first time, — 

' Thzee times a year shall all thy males ap- 



pear before Jehovah thy Gk>d in the place which 
he shall choose^' v.l6. 

According to the original command, 
the Passover sacrifice was always to be 
a * lamb * or a * kid,' E.xiL3,21 ; whereas 
here we read, v.2, — 

' Thou Shalt therefore sacrifice the Passover 
unto Jehovah thy God of the flock and of the 
herd, in the place which J^ovah shall choose 
to place His Name there.' 

And so writes Dr. M'Caitl, Exami- 
nation, &c.^.60: 

If the Israelites had not lambs enough, tbey 
could take kids ; and, if both failed, we learn 
from D.xvi.2 that even oxen might be used. 
From 2Ch.xxx.24, xxxv.7, it appears that in 
the Passover of Hezekiah and Josiah bullocks 
were actually employed as well as lambs and 
kids. 

If so, there was certainly a depar- 
ture in these later days from the law 
laid down in E.xii.1-10. 

697. D.xvi.7. 

'And thou shalt roast and eat it in the 
place which Jehovah thy God shall choose; 
and thou shalt turn in the morning, and go 
unto thy tents.' 

Upon this KiEHM observes, ^.61 : — 
That the writer is here speaking of the 
morning following the night in which the 
Passover was to be eaten,— that is, of the 
morning of the fifteenth day,— is plain from 
the context. But, that he here allows those, 
who had come from other towns to Jeru- 
salem for the festival, to go away home on 
the morning of the fifteenth, is impossible, 
since then there could not be held the 
• solemn assembly,' t7.8, on the seventh day. 
We can only therefore assume that the Pas- 
chal lamb was slaughtered at the Temple, — 
(and what else could have been sprinkled with 
the blood, except the Altar, if it was slain at 
all at Jerusalem? comp. 2Ch.xxxv.ll) — and 
eaten in the fore-court of it, and that the 
writer in the above words allows every one 
to return in the morning from the Temple- 
court, to the hostel in Jerusalem in which he 
was living during the feast. 

698. The above seems to be the true 
explanation of the passage ; and in 
this very way, probably, the famous 
Passover in Josiah's time was actually 
carried out. This, of course, excludes 
the notion of so many sheep and cattle 
having been killed, and cooked, and 
eaten, in the Temple- court on this occa- 
sion, as the Chronicler states, viz. 37,600 
lambs and kids, and 3,800 oxen, 2Ch. 
xxxv.7,8,9, — which we have shown 
(148-153) to be impossible. The more 
trustworthy histOTvaii— ^et\v^^, "i^^^- 
miah himseAi — sa^a ivo\)mlTi^o^ laJ^.'Oaft'i^-, 
but merely 'wnt.ea,^T^.^aa\\.'ia — 
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' Sordy there was not holden such a Faas- 
orer, from the days of the Judges that judged 
Isad, nor in all the days of the Kings of 
Israd, nor of the Kings of Jodah, bat in 
the eighteenth year of King Joeiah, wherein 
this Passover was holden to JdiOTah in Jem- 



The Denteronomist also, as we have 
•aid (51 9 X makes no mention what- 
erer of the * Feast of Trompets * and 
* Great Day of Atonement,' the celebra- 
tion of which is enforced in L.xziii as 
solemnly as that of the three Great 
Feasts. 

CHAPTEE XIIL 

DBUT.XTn.1-20. 

699. D.xTii.2-7. 

'If there be fonnd among yon . . . man 
or woman, that hath wronght wickedness in 
the sight of Jehovah thy God, in trani^ress- 
ing His Ck>Tenant, and hath gone and served 
other gods, and worshipped them, either the 
Smi, or Moon, or any of the Host of Heaven, 
. . . then Shalt thou bring forth that man or 
that woman, . . . and shalt stone them with 
stones, till tb^ die. ... So thoa shalt pot 
the evil away from among you.' 

In this passage the Denteronomist 
again expresses strongly his abhorrence 
of all manner of idolatry, and especially, 
V.3, of the worship of* the Sun, or Moon, 
or any of the Host of Heaven,* of the 
prevalence of which, as we have said 
(596), the first intimation, in the more 
authentic history of the kings of Judab, 
is found in the reign of Josiah's father, 
Manasseh, 2K.xxi.3,5. 

700. D.xvii.8-13. 

* If there arise a matter too hard for thee 
in jadgment, . . . then shalt thou arise, and 
get thee up into the place which Jehovah thy 
(4od shall choose, and thou shalt come unto 
the Priests the Levites, and unto the Judg^ 
that shall be in those days, and enquire, and 
they shall show thee the sentence of judg- 
ment. . . . And the man that wUl do pre- 
sumptuously, and will not hearken unto the 
Priest ... or unto the Judg^, even that 
man shall die ; and thou shalt put away the 
evil from Israel, and all the people shall hear 
and fear, and do no more presumptuously.' 

KuENBN, ^.150, is of opinion that 
we have here a reference to the High 
Court of Judicature, said by the 
Chronicler to have been established by 
Jehoshaphat in Jerusalem, 2Ch.xix. 
8-11. 

701. Assuming this view of the case 
to be true, the fact of Jehoshaphat 
having been the^ir^^ to establish such 



a Court would rather tend to show that 
the law in Deuteronomy was not Hbsaie 
and Divine, since Jehoshaphat's act is 
spoken of as quite a noyd one^ with- 
out any reference to this law. 

It seems doubtfid, howerer, if there 
is really any refei^ence here to such an 
ecclesiastical Court, as that supposed 
to be described in 2Ch.TiT.8-ll, or to 
any regular Court at alL The Toy 
language which is here used by the 
Denteronomist, — 

' Thou shalt come unto fbe Priests the Le- 
vites, <md unto the Judge that Aail be m ikoK 
daytf* — * the man that will not hearicen unto 
the Priest that standeth to minisfcer there be- 
fore Jehovah thy God, or wUo the Jmdge* — 

is so vague and uncertain, as rather to 
imply the contrary. 

702. It may be doubted also, periu^, 
whether the Chronicler is here giving 
an account of some one particular Hi^ 
Court of Judicature first established 
by Jehoshaphat^ or whether his state- 
ments, so far as we can depend upon 
them, should be imderstood as saying 
more than that Jehoshaphat^ like our 
Henby II, was traditionally fEunons as 
a judicial reformer. It is possible, 
indeed, that his najne^ which means 
* ^ehoYdikjudgeSf may have some con- 
nection with this account of his judicial 
arrangements. It may have had a real 
historical connection with them in 
Jehoshaphat's lifetime ; or it may have 
given rise to the tradition of this king^s 
having taken a lively interest in such 
matters ; or it may have suggested to 
the Chronicler himself the probability 
of his having set the courts of justice 
in his time in active operation, as de- 
scribed in the narrative. 

703. Of course, in the later days of 
the monarchy, and above all in the 
time of Josiah, who came to the throne 
at eight years of age, 2K.xxii.l, the 
chief and other principal Priests must 
have been persons of some consequence 
in Jerusalem, and would naturally be 
called to take a part in the decision 
of important causes, especially any 
connected with matters ecclesiastical 
And so in D xix.17,18, we read, — 

* Then both the men, between whom the 
controversy Is, shall stand before Jehovah, 
before the Priests and the Judges, which 
shall be in those days ; and the Judges shall 
make diligent inquisition,' &c. 
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If, however, reference ia here sup- 
posed to be made to a regular Court, 
then it deserves to be noted (as a token 
that the writer is not Moses himself) 
that the Court is not here introduced as 
one established by Moses, only to be 
called into operation hereafter, but la 
set forth as already existing. 

704. It need hardly be said that the 
notion of referring all difficult matteiB 
to the Priests the Levites, — 

* by whose word shall every contxovcTHy and 
every stroke be tried,' D.xxi.5, — 

could never have arisen in the days 
of David and Solomon, or any of the 
more powerful kings of Judahj who, 
we may be certain, decided themselreis, 
as a Supreme Court, either in person 
or by their judicial officers, all a nob 
questions. Thus we are told that 
l)avid * executed judgment and jus- 
tice unto all people,* 2S.viii.l5j Eiud 
Solomon prays for *an understands 
ing heart,' that he may be able t^ 
'judge so great a people,* lE.iii.9. 
And, accordingly, we have very soon 
an instance of his deciding personally 
in such a case between the two womeiij 
iKiii. 16-27 ; and it is added, ^.29,— 
*And all Israel heard of the judgtnEtit, 
which the King had judged ; and tiiey f csstrvO 
the King; for they saw that the wisdom of 
God was in him to do judgment.* 

705. And this is confirmed when 
we observe the very subordinate^ posi- 
tion which the principal Priests occupy 
in the lists of the great officers of 
David and Solomon. Here, instead of 
finding — as we might expect from what 
we observe in the Pentateuch and 
book of Joshua, (where Aaron always 
ranks next to Moses, and Eleaz^r to 
Joshua, or even before him, Jo.xiv.l,) 
—that the High Priest is named, as 
first in honour and highest in rank 
and dignity, next to the King, we hiiv<* 
mentioned, first, the chief captain^ 
Joab — then the recorder, Jehoshaphat, 
— then the Priests, Zadok and Ahime- 
lech, — ^the scribe, Seraiah, — the oaptiiin 
of the guard, Benaiah, — and, liist of 
aU, it is added, 2S.viii.l6-18,— 

* And David's sons were chi*f rulers." 
And we find the Priests in a still lower 
position in Solomon's time, lK.iv*l-6. 

706. It is also very noticeable that 
the word translated * chief rulefs * in 



2S.viii.l8 is in the original * Priests.* 
It stands distinctly * David's sons [of 
the tribe ofjudah] were Priests.* The 
Hebrew word is the same as is used 
everywhere else for Priest, vt>., Cohen, — 
the same exactly as that used for Aaron, 
Eleazar, or Phinehas. So in 2S.xx.26 
we read, — 
* And Ira also, the Jairite, was a Priest (E.Y. 

* chief ruler') about David.' 

And in the passage which has just 
been quoted from lK.iv.1-6, the word 
translated * chief officer* is properly the 
Cohen, * the Priest,' and that rendered 

* principal officer,' is Cohen, * Priest.* 
When thus we observe that — not the 
sons of David alone, but — 'Ira, the 
Jairite,' also, 2S.xx.26, and ' Zabud, the 
son of Nathan,* lK.iv.6, are each de- 
signated by this name * Cohen,' and 
that ' Azariah the son of Zadok * was 
*^Ae Cohen' in Solomon's days, lK.iv.2, 
it can scarcely be supposed that the 
Hebrew word is used exclusively of 
'Priests* in the ordinary sense, or 
that David's sons are called * Cohanim,* 
as some suppose, because he had em- 
powered them to exercise certain sacer- 
dotal functions. 

707. It is true, no doubt^ that David 
and Solomon themselves did discharge 
Priestly functions on various occasions.' 
And this is one of the numerous evi- 
dences, which the history betrays, of 
the non-existence of the laws of the 
Pentateuch in their present form in 
their days, or, at all events, of their not 
being in operation, and so of their not 
being regarded in those days as 
authoritative and Divine. But it is 
clear that the word * Cohen * was not 
used in those times, nor even in the 
yet later time when the above passages 
in Samuel and Kings were written, ex- 
clusively with reference to religion. 
The very fact that it could be employed 
thus freely of laymen, shows that the 
more restricted use of the word, which 
afterwards prevailed, when the Priestly 
office became more dignified, had not 
yet come into vogue. It would be 
strange that a word, already exclusively 
appropriated to denote such a high 
sacred office, should be so lightly used 
of mere laymen. 

708. And, in fact, we do not. €ccA. 
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the word so used in the later ages of 
the Jewish history. The Chronicler, 
indeed, says, lCh.mrii.6,— r 

'The third captain of the hogt for the 
third month was Benaiah, the son of Je- 
hoiada, the chitf Priest, (lit. head Cohen, B. V. 
margin, * principal officer')*' 

It is impossible to say what he ex- 
actly means by this expression, whether 
that Benaiah, or Jehoiada, was * head 
Cohen.* But he probably has adojj^ted 
the phrase from the passages just 
quoted, 2S.viii, lK.iv. At all events, 
he never uses it again ; and, instead of 
saying that the sons of David were 

* Cohanim,' he writes, lCh.xviii.l7, — 

' The sons of David were at the hand of the 
king.' 

In other words, they were, probably, 

* Councillors of State,* and Azariah the 
son of Zadok, * the Cohen,* was, perhaps, 
the * President of the Council.* In 
course of time, as the Priestly office 
gained ground, more and more, in {>osi- 
tion and influence, — though not in 
wealth, — the word Cohen became re- 
stricted to those who were set apart 
for sacred offices, and had charge of 
the ministrations of the Sanctuary — 
j'ust as if in England the word ' Min- 
ister' should no longer be used for 
'ministers of state,' but be restricted 
to * ministers of religion.* 

*709. D.xvii.14-17. 

' When thou art come unto the land which 
Jehovah thy Grod giveth thee, and ahalt pos- 
sess it, and shalt dwell therein, and shalt say, 
I -will set a king over me, like as all the na- 
tions that are about me, thou shalt in any 
wise set him king over thee, whom Jehovah 
thy God shall choose ; one from among thy 
brethren shalt thou set king over thee ; thou 
mayest not set a stranger over thee, which is 
not thy brother. But he shall not multiply 
horses to himself, nor cause the people to 
return to Egypt, to the end that he should 
multiply horses ; forasmuch as Jehovah hath 
said unto you. Ye shall heucefortb return no 
more that way. Neither shall he multiply 
wives unto himself, that his heart turn not 
away, neither shall he greatly multiply to 
himself silver and gold.' 

It is plain that this passage, which 
distinctly allows the appointment of a 
king, and, indeed, would have been 
enough to have siMfgested it, if the 
desire for one had not otherwise arisen, 
— which, so far from disapproving of the 
introduction of the kingdom, rather pro- 
mises a special blessing, and a perma- 



nent continuance of royalty, to any pious 
king and his children, — could not have 
existed, as the declaration of the Divine 
Will, in the time of Samuel, or in the 
still later time of the author of the 
history of the election of the first king 
of Israel 

710. There we find Samuel charging 
it upon the people as a great tin^ that 
they had desired a king, — 

< That ye may see that your wickednesB is 
great, which ye have done in the sight of 
Jehovah, in ftalri Tig for a king. . • . And iJi 
the people said unto Samuel, Fray for thy 
servants unto Jehovah thy God, that we die 
not ; for we have added unto all our sina tihds 
evil to ask us a king.' lS.zii.17-19. 

Nay, Jehovah himself says to 
Samuel, lS.viii.7 — 

*They have not rejected thee, bat they 
have rejected Me, that I should not reigB 
over them.' 

Throughout the whole narrative, not 
the least reference is made to this law, 
as surely must have been the case if it 
was really in existence in those days ; 
since either Samuel might have been 
expected to quote it, as laying down 
the conditions of the kingdom, if thcgr 
were determined to have it, or the people 
would naturally have adduced it^ as 
sanctioning, or, at any rate, excusing, 
their wish for a king. 

711. Solomon, as we know, was the 
first king who * multiplied' horses 
brought out of Egypt: — 

* And Solomon had forty thousand stalls of 
horses for his chariots, and twelve thousand 
horsemen,' lK.iv.26; 

'And Solomon gathered together chariots 
and horsemen ; and he had a thousand and 
four hundred chariots, and twelve thousand 
horsemen, whom he bestowed in the cities 
for chariots, and with the king at Jerusalem, 
1K.X.26 ; 

* And Solomon had horses brought out of 
Egypt. . . . And a chariot came up and went 
out of Egypt for six hundred shekels of 
silver, and an horse for an hundred and 
fifty; and so for all the kings of the Hit- 
tites, and for the kings of Syria, did they 
bring them out by their means,' lK.x.28,29. 

In later days Jotham also, Hezekiah's 
grandfather, did this, as Isaiah implies : 

' Their land is also full of horses, neither ia 
there any end of their chariots,' Is.ii.7. 

And Hezekiah did the same: — 

* Woe to them that go down to Egypt for 
help, and stay on horses, and trust in cha- 
riots, because they are many, and in horse- 
men, because they are strong! * Is.xxxi.l ; 

< How wilt thou turn away the face of ontf 
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captain of the least of my master's servants^ 
and put thy trust on Egypt for chariots and 
for horsemen?' Is.zzxvi.9. 

712. But, later still, Jeremiah con- 
demns the kings of Judah strongly for 
going down again to Egypt for help : — 

*And now what hast thou to do in the 
way of Egypt, to drink the waters of Sihor ? 
. . . Why gaddest thou about so much to 
change thy way ? thou also shalt be ashamed 
of Egypt, as thou wast ashamed of Assyria,' 
li. 18,36. 

And he speaks in xlii.15-19 with 
special emphasis against the people's 
* returning * to Egypt to sojourn there. 

While, therefore, in forbidding the 
multiplication of wealth and of wives, 
special reference may be made by the 
Deuteronomist to the well-known causes 
of Solomon's declension, lK.x,xi, yet 
such a passage as that before us might 
very well have been written in the age 
of Josiah, and by the hand of such a 
Prophet as Jeremiah. 

713. D.xviL 18-20. 

' And it shall be, when he sitteth upon the 
throne of his kingdom, that he shall write 
him a copy of this Law in a book, out of 
that which is b^ore the Priests the Levites. 
And it shall be with him, and he shall read 
therein all the days of his life ; that he may 
learn to fear Jehovah his Gk)d, to keep all 
the words of this Law and these statutes, to 
do them; that his heart be not lifted up 
above his brethren, and that he turn not 
aside from the commandment, to the right 
hand or to the left, to the end that he may 
prolong his days in his kingdom, he and his 
childr^, in the midst of Israel.' 

We observe here, first, that the Book 
of the Law is said to be • before the 
PHeats the Levites,^ which seems to 
imply that, as we have been suppos- 
ing, the roll, containing the Mosaic 
story, was left in the custody of the 
Priests all along, before and after the 
'discovery of the Law' in Josiah's 
days. 

714. But here Scott observes: — 

It is probable that this law was very seldom 
observed by the kings of Judah, and never by 
the kings of Israel. 

And upon 2K.xxii.8-ll, he says, — 
It seems to have been entirely neglected^ as 
well as the command to read the Law pub- 
licly to the people every year at the Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

It is possible that Josiah, after the 
discovery of this Book by HiJ^iah the 
High Priest in the Temple, may have 
actually begun, at all events, to copy 



the Book of the Law with his own 
hand. But what sign is there that 
either David or Solomon each made a 
copy for himself of this Law, or that 
any of the best kings did so, — even 
Joash, as a youth, under the * direction ' 
of the chief Priest Jehoiada ? If they 
did, pious kings as they were, how is 
it to be explained that tiiey completely 
neglected its precepts in so many points, 
as we know they did, — for instance, in 
sacrificing at Gibeon and other high 
places, lK.iii.3,4, and in not duly keep- 
ing the Passover, 2K.xxiii.22 ? 

715. On the other hand, if they did 
not make a copy of the Law, why was 
this? Can it be believed that they 
knowingly omitted to do so, — that is to 
say, that, having the Law itself (as is 
supposed) in their hands, with Pro- 
phets and Priests to remind them of 
their duties, they wilfully or negli- 
gently passed by so solemn, and, in- 
deed, so essential, a part of their duty, 
to themselves and to their people ? 
Rather, have we not here also a proof, 
that the Book of Deuteronomy, at all 
events, was not known to these Kings, 
or to the Priests and Prophets of their 
day, — and, therefore, probably, did not 
exist, — or, at least, if it did, was not 
recognised as having Divine authority ? 
Indeed, if, instead of writing out the 
Law, these Kings, or any of their 
Priests and Prophets, had only heard 
or read it, as a Divine Law, it would 
be equally impossible to explain their . 
surprising disregard of its most plain 
and positive injunctions, in respect of 
the Passover and other matters. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
DEUT.xvin.1-22. 

716. D.xviii.1-6. 

* The Priests the Levites,* all the tribe of 
Levi, shall have no part nor inheritance with 
Israd ; they shall eat the offerings of Jehovah 
made by fire, and his inheritance. Therefore 
shall they have no inheritance among their 
brethren ; Jehovah is their inheritance, as He 
hath said unto them. And this shall be the 
Priest's due from the people, from them that 



* As before observed, the translators of the 
E.Y., by inserting * and ' before * all the tribe 
of Levi,' have here modified greatly the mean- 
ing of the original. 
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offer a sacrifice, whether it he ox or sheep; and 
they shall give unto the Priest the shoulder and 
the<««ocA«*«andthew»air. The firstfruit also 
of thy com, of thy wine, and of thine oil, and 
the first of the fleece of thy sheep, shalt thou 
give him. For Jehovah thy Qod hath chosen 
him out of aU thy tribes to stand to minister 
in the Name of Jehovah, him and his sons for 
ever.' 

Here, again, the Priests and Levites 
kre treated as identically the same. 
Jehovah is the 'inheritance* of the 
whole tribe of Levi; whereas in 
N.xviii.20, He is spoken of as the in- 
heritance of Aaron and his sons only. 
And, accordingly, in N.xxxi.28,29, as 
we have seen (623), ' Jehovah's tribute ' 
is given to the Priests alone, and the 
Levites are supplied from the share of 
the booty which belonged to the people. 
Here, also, as in x.8, *Levi and bis 
sons' — not ' Aaron and his sons' — are 
said to have been — 
' chosen out of all the tribes to stand to mi- 
nister in the Name of Jehovah.' 

717. Again, we have here the income 
of ' the Priests the Levites' laid down, 
and in this account also there are some 
notable variations from the original 
directions. 

(i) The firstfruits of wool are added, 
vA ; comp. N.xviii.l2. 

(ii) The tithes are altogether omitted, 
of which one-tenth belonged to the 
Priests, and the rest to the Levites. 

(iii) A much more sumptuous pro- 
vision than here is made for the Priests 
in E.xxix.28, L.vii.31-34,x.l4, N.vi.2a 
xviii.lS, viz. the breast or brisket, and 
the hind-leg (E.V. ' shoulder,')— 

* The wave-6rearf and the heave-hind-Jeg 
have I taken of the children of Israel from 
off the sacrifices of their peace-offerings, and 
have given them unto Aaron the Priest and 
unto his sons, by a statute for ever from 
among the children of Israel.' L.vii.34. 

7 18. Here, however, the Priest is only 
to have * the shoulder, the two cheeks, 
and the maw.' Scott remarks — 

The two cheeks, (probably, the whole head 
with the tongue,) and the maw are supposed 
to have been at this time first granted out of 
the peace-offering, in ($ddUion to what had 
before been allotted to the Priests and Le- 
vites; for they are not mentioned in the 
preceding laws. 

But, if this provision for the Priests 
i«5 an additional one, why then h 
nothing said about the fonner ? 
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It seems probable that the later mor» 
moderate provision was thought to be 
more suitable to the circumstances of 
the times in which the writer lived. 

719. D.xviii.6-8. 



* And if a Levite come from any of thy 
gates out of all Israel, where he sojourned, 
and come with all the desire of his mind 
anto the place which Jehovah shall choose^ 
then he shall minister in the name of Jeho- 
vah his Grod, as all his brethren the Levites 
do, which stand there before Jehovah. They 
shall have like portions to eat, beside .thi^ 
which cometh of the sale of his patrimony.' 

By * Levite ' is here meant, as usual 
in this Book, ' Priest.' This appears 
from the mention made of * his breth- 
ren, the Levites,' as standing before 
Jehovahy a phrase only used of the 
Priests (620). Besides which, he is 
spoken of as having a right* like the 
rest, to have his 'portion ' to eat of the 
sacrifices, which it was only lawfril for 
the Priests to partake of, L.vi.18,29, 
vii 6, though they might, probably, in- 
vite others, as an act of favour, to share 
in the Priest's portion of the peace" 
oiBTerings, L.vii.34. t 

720. We have here again the repre* 
sentation of the *Levit«' or 'Priest/ 
living *in the gates' of others, with no 
reference of any kind to his living in a 
Levitical or Priestly city. Further, the 
language used in this passage implies 
that the Levites, as a body, were not 
very desirous of being employed at the 
Sanctuary, — that they did not generally 
come with *all the desire of their 
mind ' unto the place which Jehovah 
had chosen. This corresponds with 
the general declension of religion, and 
the impoverished state of the ecclesi- 
astical body, which must have existed 
towards the close of Manasseh's, and in 
the beginning of Josiah's, reign. 

721. D.xviii. 15-22. 

* Jehovah thy God will raise up unto thee 
a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
brethren, like unto me ; unto him shall ye 
hearken. According to all that thou de- 
siredst of Jehovah thy Qod in Horeb in the 
day of the assembly, saying. Let me not hear 
again the voice of Jehovah my God, neither 
let me see this great fire any more, that Pdie 
not. And Jehovah said unto me, They have 
well spoken that which they have spoken. 
I will raise them up a Prophet from among 
their brethren like unto thee, and I will put, 
my words in his mouth, and he shall speak 
xinto them all that I ^all. oommaod nim> 
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And it shall come to pass that, whosoever 
will not hearken unto my words, which he 
shall speak in my Name, I will require it of 
him. But the Prophet, which shall presume 
to speak a word in my Name, which I have 
not commanded him to speak, or that shall 
speak in the name of other gods, even that 
Prophet shall die. And, if thou say in thine 
heart. How shall we know the word which 
Jehovah hath not spoken? When a Pro- 
-phet speaketh in the name of Jehovah, if the 
thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is 
the thing which Jehovah hath not spoken, 
but the Prophet hath spok«n it presump- 
tuously : thou Shalt not be afraid of him.' 

722. Kurtz declares himself * un- 
conditionally in favour of the ex- 
clusive reference [of these words] to 
one distinct individual, viz, the Mes- 
siah.' 

It is needless, however, to discuss 
the arguments, which he gives at con- 
siderable length in support of his view, 
that Moses is here distinctly referring 
to one individual, the Messiah ; because 
we believe that it must now be con- 
sidered to be a certain conclusion of 
criticism, that this Book of Deuter- 
onomy was written at a much later 
date than the others, so that these 
words can no longer be regarded as 
words recorded by Moses from the 
mouth of Jehovah Himself. 

723. They appear to embody a pro- 
mise of Divine help for the people, in any 
of their future difficulties, as is shown 
by their connection with the preceding 
context. *The Israelites are not to 
consult diviners, soothsayers, and ne- 
cromancers, as the heathen do : Jehovah 
will not leave them under any necessity 
or with any excuse for doing this. But 
He will Himself supply them with 
counsel and comfort^ when they need 
it, by sending some Prophet 4uch as 
Hoses, who, like him, should stand 
between them and God, should hear 
the words of God, and deliver them to 
the people. This is what they desired 
at Horeb, and they promised to listen, 
and diligently obey such Divine com- 
mands, if only God would speak to 
them by human mediation, and not 
with that terrible voice. Jehovah grant- 
ea their request then, and will do so 
still, when Moses their present guide 
is gone. They shall never be without 
a divinely instructed Teacher, if only 
they will obey him.* 



CHAPTER XV. 

DEUT.XIX. 1-XXII. 30. 

724. D.xix.1-10. 

* When Jehovah thy Gk)d hath cut ofC the 
nations, whose land Jehovah thy God g^iveth 
thee, and thou succeedest them, and dwellest 
in their ciUes and in their houses, thou shalt 
separate three cities for thee in the midst of 
the land, which Jehovah thy God giveth thee 
to possess it. Thou shalt prepare thee a way, 
and divide the coasts of thy land, which Je- 
hovah thy God giveth thee to inherit, into 
three parts, that every slayer may flee thither. 
. . . Wherefore I command thee saying. Thou 
thalt separate three cities for thee. And, if Je- 
hovah thy Grod enlarge thy coast, as He hath 
sworn unto thy fathers, and give thee all the 
land which He promised to give unto thy 
fathers, . . . then shalt thou add three cities 
more for thee^ beside these three, that innocent 
blood be not shed in thy land, &c.' 

It seems plain that the writer con- 
templates only six cities of refuge al- 
together; first, *thou shalt separate 
three cities for thee,' v.2, and then, 
when their land should be enlarged, 
*thou shalt add three cities more for 
thee, besides these three,* v. 9. 
And so we read in N.xxxv.9-15 : — 
*And Jehovah spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say 
unto them. When ye be come over Jordan 
into the land of Canaan, then ye shall ap- 
point you cities to be cities of refuge for you. 
... Ye shall give three cities on this side 
Jordan, and three cities shall ye give in the 
land of Canaan, which shall be cities of re- 
fuge. These six cities shall be a refuge.' 

725. In both the above passages, the 
designation of the six cities is to be a 
future event, ' when ye be come over 
Jordan'; in both passages, first, the 
three cities on the East of Jordan are 
to be named, and then those on the 
"West ; and there is no sign whatever 
of more than six cities. 

But then in D.iv.41-43 we are told, 
as of an act already past — 

'Then Moses severed three cities on this 
side Jordan toward the sun -rising . . . 
namely, Bezer in the wilderness, in the plain 
country, of the Reubenites, and Bamoth in 
Gilead, of the Gadites, and Golan in Bashan, 
of the Manassites.' 

726. Scott supposes nine cities to 
be intended, when the territory of Israel 
should have reached its full extent : — 

Three cities of refuge had already been 
allotted on the East of Jordan; and the 
other three were ordered to be set apart, as 
soon as the people were settled in the coosc- 
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try West of Jordan ; and, in case their boun- 
daries should in after ages be enlarged, three 
more were to be added. 

But this explanation, however at 
first sight plausible, is not consistent 
with the language of the Deuterono- 
mist, i;.2,7,9, which clearly speaks 
only of six cities, in accordance with 
N.xxxv.9-16. Besides which, it can 
hardly be thought that, if he had written 
D.iv.41-43, as it now stands, he would 
have written also the passage now before 
us, without making any allusion to the 
three cities already set apart. 

727. But, assuming now that the 
later origin of this Book has been 
demonstrated, the matter may be ex- 
plained as follows. "We have observed 
already (603) that D.iv.41-43 is, per- 
haps, a mixed passage, containing a 
fragment of the older narrative, re- 
touched by the Deuteronomist. It 
would seem that the older writer 
meant these six cities to be named, 
as soon as the Conquest should be 
completed ; and, as trans> Jordanic lands 
were already conquered, he represents 
Hoses himself as separating three cities 
in these lands before his death. The 
Deuteronomist has removed this pass- 
sage from its original connection, and 
placed it at the end of the first of 
the addresses, which he puts into the 
mouth of Moses. Here, perhaps, he 
originally intended to have brought his 
work to a close. But, afterwards, he 
begins again abruptly, v.l, another ad- 
dress, in the course of which he intro- : 
duces the directions for the six cities 
being severed, xix.1-10, without notic- 
ing, apparently, the contradiction thus 
caused. 

728. It may be observed also that 
g^o notice is taken in D.xix of the fact, 
that in the older document, N.xxxv.6, 
it is expressly ordered, that these six 
cities shall be — 

* among the cities which he shall give to the 
Levites;' 

which cities are limited to forty-eight, 
and are afterwards mentioned by name 
in Jo.xxi, all situated in the districts 
lying immediately east and west of 
the Jordan. He adds the direction to 
' prepare (keep in order) a way * to the 
refuge-cities, and omits all reference to 



the slayer's abiding in the city, which 
he had safely reached — 

' nnto the death of the Hiffh Priest, which was 
anointed with the holy oil,' N.zzzy.35. 

729. There is no indication in the 
history that such cities of refuge ever 
really existed. But the Deuteronomist 
shows, in this chapter, and elsewhere^ 
(xix, 10, 1 3, xxi.8,9, xxii.8,xxvii.26),great 
earnestness in warning against the 
shedding of * innocent blood,* by which 
the land would be defiled, and guilt ' 
lie upon them, — with special reference, 
we may believe, to the crying sins of 
his own time. And Jeremiah refers re- 
peatedly to such offences as common in 
his days, vii.6,xix.4, xxii.3,17,zxvi.l^, 
in some of which passages, however, 
he appears, from the context, to mean 
the blood of innocent children^ sacri- 
ficed to idols (181). And so we read, 
perhaps recoided, as we have said 
(567.V), by the very same hand that 
wrote the solemn warnings of the book . 
of Deuteronomy, — 

* Moreover, Manasseh shed innocent Uood 
very much, till he had filled Jerusalem tram 
one end to another,' 2E.xzi.l6 ; 

' Surely, at the commandment ol Jehovah 
came this upon Judah, to remove them out 
of His sight, for the sins of Manasseh, ac- 
cording to all that he did ; and also for the 
innocent blood that he shed, for he filled 
Jerusalem with innocent blood, which Je- 
hovah would not pardon.' 2K.zziv.8,4. 

730. D.xix.l4. 

*Thou Shalt not remove thy neighbour's 
landmark, which they of old time have tet in 
thine inheritance, which thou shalt inherit in 
the land that Jehovah thy Gk)d giveth thee to 
possess it.' 

This language is that of one writing 
long after the conquest and division of 
the land of Canaan, notwithstanding 
the reference to a future time in the 
last clause of the verse. Unless, how- 
ever, we had already proved sufficiently 
the later age of the Deuteronomist, it 
would be unsafe to regard it as implied 
in such a text as the above, since the 
Hebrew would, probably, allow of the 
translation, ' which they of old time 
shall have set^ &c.' 

731. D.xx.6,6. * . 

* And the officers shall speak unto the people, 
saying. What man is there that hath built a 
new house, and hath not dedicated it ? Let 
him go and return to his house, lest he die in 
the battle, and another man dedicate it. And 
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vhat man is he that hath planted a vineyazd, 
and hath not yet eaten of it? &c.' 

The Deuteronomist is plainly here 
referring to his own times, when houses 
were built and vineyards planted, and 
has lost sight of the fact that the wars, 
in which the people would be engaged 
for some years, according to the story, 
would be wars of conquest. 

732. D.xx.10-15. 

* When thou comest nigh nnto a city to 
fight against it, then proclaim peace nnto it. 
And it shall be, if it make thee answer of 
peace, and open unto thee, then it shall be 
that all the people that is found therein shall 
be tributaries unto thee, and they shall serve 
thee. And, if it will make no peace with 
thee, but will make war against thee, then 
thou Shalt besiege it. And, when Jehovah 
thy (Jod hath delivered it into thine hands, 
thou Shalt smite every male thereof with the 
edge of the sword. But the women, and the 
little ones, and the cattle, and all that is in 
the city, even all the spoil thereof, shalt thou 
take unto thyself ; and thou shalt eat the spoil 
of thine enemies, which Jehovah thy Qod hath 
given thee. Thus shalt thou do unto all the 
cities which are very far off from thee, which 
are not of the cities of these nations.' 

It is well that we are no longer 
obliged to believe that the above fright- 
ful command emanated from the mouth 
of the Most Holy and Blessed One. 
This does not apply to the cities of 
Canaan only. But any city, which the 
Israelites might decide for any cause to 
' fight against,' if it did not surrender 
on the very first summons, * make an 
answer of peace,* and open to the foe, 
on the condition of becoming 'tribu- 
taries and servants,' was, according to 
this injunction, to be besieged and cap- 
tured, and to this end the express aid 
of the Almighty is promised ; and then 
all the males, except young children, 
are to be put ruthlessly to death. 

733. D.xx.16-18. 

' But of the cities of these people, which 
Jehovah thy God doth give thee for thine 
inheritance, thou shalt save alive nothing 
that breatheth, but thou shalt utterly de- 
stroy than, the Hittites, and the Amorites, 
the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, the Hi- 
vites, and the Jebusltes, as Jehovah thy Grod 
hath commanded thee ; that they teach you 
not to do after all their abominations, which 
they have done unto their gods ; so should ye 
sin against Jehovah your God.' 

Here also it is well for us to know 
that these are the words of the later 
Deuteronomist, and that such com- 
mands were neyer really carried out, 



(as we know by the cases of Uriah the 
Hittite and Araunah the Jebusite), nor 
ever meant by the writer to be carried 
out, but express, rather, his burning 
zeal against the idolatrous vices of his 
own countrymen in his own age, which 
he desired thus to brand with infamy, 
and to represent as worthy only of 
death. A people, that could practise 
these abominations, was only fit to bo 
exterminated; and that would surely 
be the fate of Israel, if they persisted 
in them, according to the doom here 
denounced upon the nations of Canaan. 

734. D.xxi.7,8. 

* And they shall answer and say. Our hands 
have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes 
seen it. Be merciful, Jehovah, unto Thy peo- 
ple Israel, whom thou hast redeemed, and lay 
not innocent blood unto tiiy people of Israel's 
charge.' 

We have instances of similar 'litur- 
gical ' formulae in several places in 
Deuteronomy, e.g. xxi.7,8, xxvi.3,6-10, 
13-15, xxvii.15,16 ; comp. xx.2-8, xxii. 
16,17, XXV. 7-10. The only instance 
in the other books of the Pentateuch 
is N.vi.24-26; comp. also N.x. 35,36. 
It may be doubted whether such for- 
mulae were ever really in use, or inten- 
ded to be used. But, in the case 
before us, the Deuteronomist gives 
another indication of the horror which 
he had of the shedding of * innocent 
blood' (729). 

735. D.xxi.10-14. 

'When thou goest forth to war against 
thine enemies, and Jehovah thy God hath 
delivered them into thine hand, and thou 
hast taken them captive, and seest among 
the captives a beautiful woman, and hast a 
desire unto her, that thou wouldest have h&c 
to thy wife ; then shalt thou bring her home 
to thine house ; and she shall diave her head, 
and pare her nails ; and she shall put the rai- 
ment of her captivity from off her, and shall 
remain in thine house, and bewail her father 
and mother a full month ; and after that thou 
shalt go in nnto her, and be her husband, and 
she shall be thy wife. And it shall be, if thou 
have no delight in her, then thou shalt let her 
go whither she will ; but thou shalt not sell 
her at all for money, thou shalt not make 
merchandise of her, because thou hast hum- 
bled her.' * 

Here also we have the manners and 
customs of the writer's age exhibited, 
and not the justice, mercy, and purity, 
which would have marked a command 
really emanating from the Divine "Wis- 
dom and Goodness. The Persian Cyrus 
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or the Roman Scipio, though heathens, 
taught by their lives a higher morality 
than this, which, besides the inham imty 
involyed in it^ practically sanctions 
concubinage and polygamy, as do also 
the following words, r.16-17 — 

' If a man have two wives, one beloved and 
another hated, &c.' 

736. Scott remarks here — 

By taking the captive into the house, and 
there keeping her retired, her disposition 
would be discovered more easily; and, if 
that proved disagreeable, the passion might 
abate. The becoming attire and ornaments, 
in which she might be taken captive, being 
changed for the mean habit of a mourner, 
might tend to diminish her attractions (I) ; 
' shaving her head ' would certainly have this 
effect ; and the words, rendered * paring her 
nails,' seem rather to mean * letting them 
grow.' Some, however, think that she was 
in the interim to be instructed in the Law ; 
and that these were external tokens of her 
renouncing idolatry, and embracing tl^ reli- 
gion of IsraeL 

Only * one full month' was to be al- 
lowed for the captive maiden to bewail 
her parents, and, when * humbled,' she 
was not to be sold. Probably, the 
practices of the times, to which the 
Deuteronomist is here referring, were 
even more unrighteous and inhuman 
than this ; and the law, which he has 
here laid down, may have been designed 
to remedy such evils to some extent. 

737. D.xxi.18-21. 

* If a man have a stubborn and rebellions 
Bon, which will not obey the voice of his 
father or the voice of Us mother, and that, 
when they have chastened him, will not 
hearken unto them; then shall his father 
and his mother lay hold on him, and bring 
him out unto the elders of his city, and unto 
the gate of his place ; and they shall say 
unto the elders of his city, This our son is 
stubborn and rebellious ; he will not obey 
our voice ; he is a glutton and a drunkard. 
And all the men of his city shall stone him 
with stones that he die: so shalt thou put 
evil away fnAn among you, and all Israel 
shall hear and fear.' 

It can hardly be believed that the 
above command was ever carried out, 
or written with a view to its being 
carried out, as it involves a number of 
inconsistencies, whick will appear suffi- 
ciently upon a little consideration. 

738. The following is Scott's com- 
ment upon the passage. 

This law haa great wisdom and mercy 
couched under its apparent severity; and it 
could not fail of producing most salutary 
effects, at far as any regard teas paid to it. 



The paroits were the only pro BOcnto w ; both 
must concur in the proeeoation ; [oo notice 
is takai of the case of a widower or widow 
having a rebellions son, or of a aon being 
disobedient to one patent, and, pertaaps, en- 
couraged in his faolts by the other, or of a 
rebellions and dissolute datighter, or of, par- 
hape, the most common case of all, whoi a 
son has been corrupted by the example at 
vidou* parents, or mined by the mismuuige- 
ment of teeak ones;] and the dders of the 
city must dedde the caose. The prosecution 
could not be admitted bat for stabbomness 
and rebellion, connected with glattony and 
dmnkenness, and persisted in after r^nkes 
and corrections ; and these vices tended 
directly to ruin families and commnnitieB. 
[How much more the vices or weaknesses 
of the parents^ who had bronght np sodi 
a child to the injury of the State I] The 
offender most be convicted and proved in- 
corrigible, by evidence soflBcient to induce 
the judges to denounce the sentence, and 
the men of the city to ezecnte it. [There is 
nothing to indicate that any evidence was 
needed beside the simple assertion of the 
parents.] Natural affection wonld seldom be 
so overcome even by the basest crimes, as to 
admit both parents thus to join in proeeoating 
a son, much less to do so without sofficient 
cause. And, in the very few instances, in 
which hasty rage, or implacable resentment, 
might induce parents to attempt mch. a 
horrid unnatural murder, as a needless pro- 
cecution must imply, the moat eflectoal 
precautions were taken to prevent the con- 
sequences. [Where is there any sign of such 
'precautions'?] The execution of the law 
must, of coarse, very seldom take place; 
and, if ever it did, it could not fail to ex- 
cite general attention and alarm, and prove 
a salutary warning to tens of thousands. Its 
very existence, as far as known, would ex- 
ceedingly strengthen the authority of parents, 
give weight to their commands, rq>roofs, and 
corrections, and create an additional fear of 
provoking their deep resentment. It would 
fortify young men against the enticement of 
bad companions, and the force of strong 
temptations, and thus check the progress of 
wickedness. Moreover, it would be a con- 
stant admonition to parents to watch over 
their children, and not improperly to in- 
dulge them or withhold correction, but to 
establish their authority over them while 
young, to pray for them, to check the first 
buddings of vice, and to set them a good 
example. [It is difficult to see how such a 
law as this could tend to produce this effect 
on the parents, A law to punish them, for 
the misconduct of their children of eithor 
sex, might in many cases have been at once 
moro just and more beneficial.] This sta- 
tute, therefore, so harmless and beneficial 
in its operations, yet so contrary to human 
IX)licy [and the laws of natural affection], 
rather proves [!] than invalidates the Divine 
authority of the book in which it stands 
recorded. No impostor would ever have 
thought of enacting such a law. 

739. As before observed, there is no 
reason to suppose that the above law, 
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though imagined by the Deuteronomist, 
was ever really meant- to be acted on. 
It was, as Scott says, very * harmless ' 
in its operations, as regards any actual 
execution of its injunctions. But it 
may be that the writer intended to 
teach a great lesson to the people of 
his time and of all times, by thus in- 
sisting on the paramount dignity of 
the parental authority. Besides the 
fact that) in a profligate age, 'dis- 
obedience to parents * is sure to be one 
of the prominent signs of the general 
corruption, Eom.i.30, the guilt of which 
attaches as much to the parents them- 
selves as to the children, the Deute- 
ronomist may have had a special pur- 
pose in marking thi$ sin as deserving 
condign pimishment, inasmuch as it 
shadowed forth the crying sins of the 
people of his time in their relations to 
Almighfy God. 

740. Accordingly, we flnd Jeremiah 
continually appealing to the Fatherhood 
of Jehovah, and condemning in the 
strongest terms the disobedience of His 
Children, the people of IsraeL Thus 
he complains of their — 

* saying to a stock, Thou art my Father, to a 
stone. Thou hast brought me forth,' ii.27. 

And he writes :— 

* Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My Father, Thou art the Guide of my youth ? ' 
iii.4. 

' And I said, Thou shalt call me. My Father, 
and shalt not turn away from me,' iii.l9. 

* I am a Father to Israel, and Ephraim is 
my first-bom,' xzzi.9. 

And in ch.xxxv he compares the 
obedience of the sons of * Jonadab, the 
son of Rechab,' with the stubborn and 
unruly conduct of his own children; 
comp. also xxxi. 18-20. 

In this view of the case, the words 
of D.xxi.21 would have a great signifi- 
cance, — 

* and all Israel shall hear and fear.' 

CHAPTER XVI. 

DEITT.XXin.l-XXVI. 1 9. 

741. D.xxiii.1,2. 
Superstitious rules like these, e.g. — 

*A bastard shall not enter into the con- 
gregation of Jehovah : even to his tenth 
generation shall he not enter into the con- 
gregation of Jehovah,'— 

(the like to which have even been re- 



peated in the Christian Church,) cannot 
certainly be ascribed without irreve- 
rence to the Gracious God and Father 
of alL Especially, the exclusion of a 
* bastard ' to the tenth generation from 
the privileges of the Sanctuary, while 
the father, the guilty cause of his 
child's illegitimate birth, was not ex- 
cluded, and when children by a concu- 
bine, — by one, perhaps, of many be- 
longing to the same man, — ^had also 
free access to the sacred place, — seems, 
to our modem sense of right and 
equity, most imjust 

7 42. This law was evidently designed 
to act as a check to some extent on 
promiscuous fornication and adulterous 
connections, while polygamy and con- 
cubinage were allowed. But its action 
would have been directly opposed to 
the principles of Divine government, 
as announced by Ezekiel, xviii.20, and, 
indeed, by the Deuteronomist himself 
in another place, xxiv.l6, — 

' The fathers shall not be put to death for 
the children, neither shall the children be put 
to death for the fathers : every man shall be 
put to death for his own sin ; ' 

whereas this law punished the child 
and his descendants for centuries for 
the sin of the parent. 

743. D.xxiiL3. 

'An Ammonite or Moabite shall not enter 
into the congregation of Jehovah.' 

The 'Ammonite' and 'Moabite* 
are mentioned here, in connection with 
the * bastard,* &c. with manifest refer- 
ence to the story of the incestuous 
origin of Moab and Ammon in G.xix. 
30-38 ; and these, too, are to be ex- 
cluded from the 'congregation of Je- 
hovah' unto their tenth generation, 
v. 3. There is, doubtless, here a refer- 
ence also to the inveterate enmity 
which existed between these nations 
and Israel in the writer's own time. 

744. We have already quoted pas- 
sages (584,586), which show that both 
the Moabites and Ammonites were in- 
dependent and powerful communities in 
the days of Jeremiah ; and in 2K.xxiv.2 
bands of each nation are spoken of as 
harassing Judah, together with the 
Chaldees and Syrians, shortly after the 
death of Josiah. We may infer that 
both these kindred peoples entertained 
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the same spirit of hostility towards the 
people of Jehovali,,which we find ex- 
pressly ascribed to Moab in Jer.xlviii 
26,27,42 :— 

* Make ye him dmnken, for be magnified 
himself against Jehovah; Moab also shall 
wallow in his vomit, and he also shall be 
in derision. For was not Israel a derision 
mito thee? . . . Moab shiOl be destzoyed 
from being a people, beoanse he hoUi mag- 
nified himself agsdnst Jehovah/ 

It may be with reference to this 
permanent state of ill-feeling, which 
existed between Israel and these two 
nations, that the Deuteronomist charges 
the Israelites with respect to them, v.6 — 

* Thou shalt not seek their peace nor their 
prosperity all thy days for ever.' 

745. D.xxiiL7,8. 

•Thou Shalt not abhor an Edomite; for 
he is thy brother. Thou shalt not abhor an 
Egyptian ; because thou wast a stranger in 
his land.' 



The singular reason here given for 
* not abhorring the Egyptian,* after all 
the afflictions which the people had 
suflFered in the * iron furnace,' the 'house 
of bondage,' — viz, * because thou wast 
a stranger in his land,' — points, pro- 
bably, as we have said (712), to some 
close connection with E^pt in the days 
of the Deuteronomist. Josiah himself 
was killed by Pharaoh-Necho, king of 
Egypt, 2K.xxiii.29. ~ 



And, as observed above (712)i the 
language of Jeremiah in ii. 18,36, im- 
plies that in the early part of his reign 
Josiah expected friendly help from 
Egypt:— 

' What hast thou to do in the waj of 
Egypt, to drink the waters of Sihor ? . . . . 
Thou also shalt be ashamed of Bgjpt, m 
thou wast ashamed of Assyria.' 

747. Egypt also was a place of refhge 
for many Jewish fugitives after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, in spite of 
the strong remonstrances of the Pro- 

Shet, whom they carried -with them, 
er.xliii.6,7. The reason for his oppo- 
sition to this movement was, evidently, 
the certainty which he felt that the 
people would there give themselves up 
to gross idolatry, as, in £ict^ thej di^ 
Jer.xliv.7,8:— 

' Wherefore commit ye this great evil 
against yonr sonls, to cat off from yon 
man and woman, child and sackUng, ont 
of Jodah, to leave you none to remaui; in 
that ye provoke me nnto wrath with the 
works of yonr hands, burning incense nnto 
other gods in the land of Egypt,, whither ye 
be gone to dwell ? ' 

748. Of Judah's relations with Edom 
we know nothing from the history, in 
the reigns of Hezekiah, Manasseh, 
Amon, and Josiah. In the days of 
Ahaz, Hezekiah's father, the Edomites 
had come, and smitten Jndah, and 



™^^v>ir^*v.^*V«^+u« «„j:L l!«,T^^ carried away captives, according to 
probable tha^ in the earher part of ^ chronicler, 2Ch.x:^viii.l7. There 



his reign of 31 years, there was a much 
better feeling between Judah and 
Egypt. 



may have been peace with them after- 
wards, — ^at all events, at the time when 



746: In the time of his grandfather ^^^ Deuteronomist was writing; and, 

.... . " . Annaan \xrek hooi* Tmrninflr nt fhAii* 



Hezekiah there must have been an 
alliance between them ; since Kabsha- 
keh says, 2K.xviii.21, — 

* Now, behold, thou trnsteth npon the staff 
of this broken reed, even upon Egypt.' 

And though the Prophet Isaiah did 
not approve of this connection, yet ^„„„ „„„„„„„ „^„. 
there was evidently a great deal of the price of a dog ( = • reward of sodomy '), 



indeed, we hear nothing of their 
troubling Judah any further, till they 
seem to have triumphed at the Fall of 
Jerusalem, Lam.iv.21, Ob.10-14. 

749. D.xxiii.17,18. 

* There shall be no whore of the daughters 
of Israel, nor a sodomite of the sons of Israel. 
Thou shalt not bring the hire of a whore, or 



friendliness between the two peoples in 
his days. Thus he writes : — 

* Woe to the rebellious children . . . that 
walk to go down into -Egypt, and have not 
asked at my mouth, to strengthen themflelves 
in the strength of Pharaoh, and to trust in 
the shadow of Egypt. . . . For the Egyp- 
tians shall help in vain, and to no purpose.' 
Is.xxx.1,2,7. 

' Woe to them that go down to "Egypt for 
help. ... Now the Egyptians are men, and 
not Crod. and their horses flesh, and not spirit.' 
ls.zxzi.l,a. 



unto the House of Jehovah thy God for any 
vow : for even both theae are abomination 
unto Jehovah thy Grod.' 

The words which are here translated 

* so<lomite ' and * whore,' mean literally 

* consecrated.* It appears, therefore, 
that the practice, which prevailed among 
the Aramaean tribes, of maidens and boys 
prostituting themselves in honour of 
their deities, existed also in the writer's 
time among the Hebrews, and was not 
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thought incompatible with the worship 
of Jehovah. 

760. This no doubt arose from the 
idolatrous worship of Jehovah which was 
carried on in the 'high places; ' and it 
accounts for the energy with which the 
Deuteronomist declares himself against 
them, and the strong effort he makes 
to abolish them throughout the land. 
Reference is most probably made to 
these vicious practices in the account 
of the sins of Israel, committed with 
the * daughters of Moab' in N.xxv. 
But the old*er legislation, apparently, 
did not find it necessary to forbid these 
abominations, which were the growth 
of a more advanced state of corrupt 
civilisation. 

761. D.xxiii.20. 

' Unto a stranger thou mayeet lend upon 
usnry : but nnto thy brother thou shalt not 
lend upon nsory.' 

The law against usury, as laid down 
by the older writer in E.xxii.26-27, 
is here qualified in a way which indi- 
cates the grow;;th of commercial inter- 
course in the writer's time. 

752. D.xxiv.8,9. 

* Take heed in the plagne of leprosy that 
thou observe diligently, and do acconUng to 
all that the Priests the Levites shall teach 
you ; as I commanded them, so ye shall ob- 
serve to do. Bemember what Jehovah thy 
Qod did nnto Miriam by the way, after that 
ye were come forth out of Egypt.' 

This is the only direct reference to 
the older statute-book, which we find 
in Deuteronomy: and here we have no 
longer the usufd phrase, ' as I command 
thee this day.* It is plain from the 
above that the older document, with 
its laws about leprosy, &c., did remain, 
as we have supposed, in the keeping 
of the Priests, in a book that was 
* before the Priests the Levites,* D.xvii. 
18, and served as a kind of directory 
for their proceedings in all matters of 
this kind, and as a record from which 
they might instruct the people. This 
is in accordance with the words of the 
old Law, L.X.11, addressed to the 
Priests — 

• And that ye may teach the children of 
Israel all the statutes which Jehovah hath 
spoken unto them by the hand of Moses.' 

And this explains also the allusions 
in the Prophets to the Priests being the 
professed teachers of the Law, e.g. — 



' The Law shall not perish from the Priest, 
nor counsel from the wise, nor the word from 
the Prophet,' Jer.xviii.l8 ; 

* And they shall teach my people (the dif- 
ference) between the holy and profane, and 
cause them to discern between the nnoleail 
and the dean,' Ez.xliv.28 ; 

and see also Hag.ii.11-13, Mal.ii.7. 

763. D.xxv.6-10. 

This law, that a brother must take 
to wife his dead brother's widow, must 
in all cases, where the surviving brother 
was already married, not only have 
permitted and sanctioned, but actually 
encouraged, nay, even enjoined, poly- 
gamy, under the penalty of a lasting 
disgrace attaching to the man who 
refused to take this additional wife, — 
not to speak of the consequences of his 
disregarding a (supposed) Divine com- 
mand. Even if unmarried, it would 
have been a great hardship to have had 
his brother's widow forced upon him, 
as his only companion for life. It can- 
not be supposed that such a man would 
generally nave been content with her 
alone, especially as polygamy was per- 
mitted. She mi^ht be old, ill-favoured, 
ill-tempered, sickly; and his dead 
brother might have left him more wives 
than one to be taken in this way. All 
these inconveniences are actually expe- 
rienced among the Zulus and other 
South African tribes, where the same 
practice prevails. 

754. D.xxv.17-19. 

"We have here the command enforced 
upon Israel — 

Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of 
Amalek from under heaven ; thou shalt not 
forget it.' 

We hear nothing of the Amalekites 
in the history of the later kings. But 
in Ps.lxxxiii.7, written apparently in 
David's time, we find mention made of 
Amalek, as joined with the other neigh- 
bouring nations, £dom, Moab, Ammon, 
the Philistines, and the Syrians, in a 
grand confederacy against IsraeL They 
may have survived as a people down to 
the days of the Deuleronomist, though, 
perhaps, they existed in his time as a 
small and inconsiderable tribe, dwin- 
dling away to nothing. 

755. D.xxvi. 12-15. Upon this pas- 
sage see (649-652). 

It can scarcely xbe supposed that this 
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difiuse formula was ever really intended 
to be used. It was meant most probably 
to remind the pious Israelite of his 
duty towards the poor and the Levite ; 
and, as before noticed, the stress is here 
distinctly laid upon the due employ- 
ment in works of charity of the tithe 
of the third year, * the year of tithing,' 
which was to be spent at home in 
general feasting, to which, besides all 
the members of the family, the needy 
and destitute of all kinds were to be 
invited. It seems as if the writer did 
hope that this law with respect to the 
tithes might be carried out, whatever 
might be the case with the others. 

CHAPTER XVIL 
DEUT.xxvn.1-26. 

766. D.xxvii.1-8. 

* And Moses, with the elders of Israel, com- 
manded the people, saying, Keep all the com- 
mandments, which I command you this day. 
And it shall be on the day when ye shall pass 
over Jordan into the land which Jehovah thy 
God giveth thee, that thoa shalt set thee up 
great stones, and plaster them with plaster. 
And thou shalt write upon them a)! the words 
of this Law, when thou art passed over, that 
thou mayest go in unto the land, which Je- 
hovah thy €k>d giveth thee, a land thatfloweth 
with milk and honey, as Jehovah, the God of 
thy fathers, hath promised thee. Therefore 
it shall be, when ye be gone over Jordan, that 
ye shall set up these stones, which I command 
you this day, in Mount Ebal, [Sam. * Oerizim^ 
LXX. 'Ebal'}, and thou shalt plaster them 
with plaster. And there shalt thou build an 
altar unto Jehovah thy God, an altar of stones ; 
thou shalt not lift up any iron tool upon them. 
Thou shalt build the altar of Jehovah thy God 
of whole stones ; and thou shalt oflfer burnt- 
offerings thereon unto Jehovah thy God ; and 
thou shalt offer peace-offerings, and shalt eat 
there, and rejoice before Jehovah thy God. 
And thou shalt write upon the stones all the ioords 
of this Law very plainly.' 

The Samaritan Pentateuch has a re- 
markable addition after E.xx.17, that 
is to say, immediately after the Ton 
Commandments. It introduces here 
a passage which is almost identically 
the same with D.xxvii.2-8, except that 
it has Mount Gerizim as the place, 
where the stones of the Law were to 
be set up, instead of Mount Ebal. 

757. The following are the par- 
ticulars, more precisely, in which the 
passage in Deuteronomy differs from 
that in the Samaritan Pentateuch after 
E.XX.17 :— 



(1) In V.2, for <It eihaU be when JehoT«h 
thy <]od shall bring thee into the land of the 
Cj^tnuniiites, whither thou goest to possess it,' 
the Dcuteronomist writes, ' It shall be on tibie 
Llby Yihen ye shall pass over Jordan nnto the 
land which Jehovah thy Ood giveth thee.* 

{U) In V.8, after* the words of this Law,' 
hg boa added, *when thoa art passed over, 
that thou mayest go in nnto the land which 
Jebnvah thy God giveth thee, o land (hat 
/UiKfth with milk and honey, as Jehovah thy 
God hath promised thee.' 

{iiij In V.4, he has changed* Mount Gerixim* 
into ' Mount Ebal,' and repeated super&uondy 
tlio command, * Thou shalt plaster them wiu 
pljisi^r,' already given in ».2. 

( i V ) He has omitted the last sentence of the 
^:iiruiritan passage, and inserted it, slightly 
modified, in D.zi.30. 

758. Upon this pointy Kenmicott 
wrJtES as follows, J)i8S.i,p.96 : 

It must have appeared strange, snrprisingly 
i^tnuige, during the reader's perusal of tibe 
pii^L^ling remarks, that it is not more clearly 
t^'?! pri'^ised what this Law, thus to be engraved, 
iTuj,— 'that a point of so much importance 
hlLonld not have been, somewhere or other, 
very accurately noted, and very parfcioiilarly 
eirx-'ismscribed by Moses, partly for the more 
Harare direction of Joshua, and partly to 
t%mi\*Jt this awful transaction more inteUi- 
^blc through future ages. But all this snr- 
pri'ii> ceases— all this puzzle is unravelled— oU 
thU uncertainty is at once removed — if we 
allow the authority of the Samaritan Penta- 
tuucb, if we will but grant that there may 
brtvc- been in the Hebrew text a certain pas- 
HnK^', which is now found in all the copies of 
thii Sjunaritan Text and Version, and whidi 
h nUo found, exactly as in the Samaritan 
IVntJitench, in that Arabic version of it, in 
t\w Arabic character, which has been b^ore 
mtunoned, and which is a very valuable, 
iietLniae a very literal, version. For ia E.xx, 
i\^ ^Dnn as the Tenth Commandment is con- 
uliKkd, we read in the Samaritan Pentateuch 
ttiR live following verses— 'And it shall be, 

Ht^re, then, according to this truly vene- 
rtVb:i? copy of the Book of Moses, all is clear. 
ThH \7hole is perfectly regular, and in har- 
monious proportion. We have seen the se- 
veral circumstances, concurring to render it 
liit'lily probable that the Ten Command- 
nif']it:» constituted the Law, which was to be 
[.'31 icritved. And, as it can scarcely be con- 
ceal vixl that such a point could have been 
cvuiit? omitted by Moses, it makes greatly 
jor rhe honour of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
Ui liiL^e preserved so considerable a passage. 
iVhit the ancient Jews should omit &is pas* 
bu^j. can be a matter of no doubt at all with 
thtj.40, who mark the honour it does to Mount 
vfuim. And, therefore, the same men who 
cornipted D.xxvii.4, have but acted with uni- 
riii'rutty, if they have also corrupted E.xx, 
omiiitng (Jerizim in the latter instance, jnst 
as ^Loaestly as they altered it in the former. 

That the Samaritan Text should be con- 
dnnined as corrupted merely for having more 
in it than the Hebrew, no man of learning 
will maintain. Certainly, the Jews might omit, 
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as e&sily as the Samaritans migJa iruert. And 
I presume that it has been, and will be here- 
after more fully, proved, th&t several whole 
passages, now in the Samaritan, but not in 
the Hebrew Pentateuch, are not interpola- 
tions in the former, but omissions in the 
latter. 

759. In addition to the above remarks 
of Kbnnicott we may observe : — 

(i) If the Samaritans introduced the 
passage after E.xx.17, in order to do 
specif honour to their sacred Mount 
Gerizim, they must have copied it from 
the passage in Deuteronomy ahready 
existing, only changing £bal into Geri- 
zim. 

(ii) But in that case they would not 
surely have omitted the very character- 
istic expression, *a land that floweth 
with milk and honey,' which occurs in 
the latter, v.S, 

(iii) There was a reason why, after 
the Captivity, when such hostility ex- 
isted between the Jews and Samaritans, 
and the latter had built their opposition 
Temple on Mount Gerizim, the Jews 
should have corrupted the Text of tiiese 
Scriptures, as Kbnnicott supposes. 

(iv) But there was no reason why 
any Jewish writer, living in any age 
before the Captivity, should not have 
chosen the splendid Table-Mountain 
of Gerizim (323), in the very centre of 
the land of Canaan, and visible afar 
off, as the site on which the stones 
should be set up, containing the record 
of God's covenant with Israel, in sight, 
as it were, of all the people of the land. 

(v) And we actually find Gerizim 
chosen by the Deuteronomist himself 
(763), as the Mount of Blessing, xxvii. 
12, on which Joshua himself was to 
take his stand, with the principal tribes 
of Levi, Judah, Joseph, and Benjamin ; 
whereas Ebal was to be the Mount of 
• Cursing, v.lZ, on which the inferior 
tribes were to be stationed. 

760. There seems, therefore, every 
reason to believe that Kbnnicott's 
suggestion is well-founded, viz. that — 

(i) The passage D.xxvii.2-8 has been 
copied by the Deuteronomist from the 

gissage which stood originally in the 
ebrew MS. after E.xx.l7 ; 
(ii) He has inserted in it the phrase 
•a land that floweth with milk and 
honey,' which is one of his favourite 



phrases, vi. 3,xi.9,xxvi.9, 1 5,xxvii.3,xxxi. 
20; 

(iii) The later Jews have altered in 
vA the name Gerizim, which the Deu- 
teronomist wrote, into Ebal, and have 
struck out also altogether ^e original 
passage after E.xx.17. 

761. Hence we can explain the origin 
of the expression ' all the words of Ais 
Law,* t;.3,8, which in the context, in 
which they now stand, can only, as 
Knobel says, be referred — 

not to the * blessings and curses,' nor to the 
• law of Deuteronomy * only, but to the whole 
Mosaic Law, though the writer means only 
the actual prescriptions of the Law, —ac- 
cording to the Jews, 618 in number,— and 
not, at the same time, all narratives, warn- 
ings, admonitions, speeches, reasonings, iic 

But to engrave on stones evfen the 
'blessings and curses,' if by this is 
meant the matter in D.xxvii.l6-xxviii. 
68, would have required an immense 
amount of labour and material,— much 
more the whole Law of Deuteronomy, 
or the 613 precepts. 

762. Applied, however, as the direc- 
tion appears to have been in its original 
position, only to the ' Ten Command- 
ments,' the 'ten words,' E.xxxiv.28, 
which are expressly 'called the Law, 
E.xxiv.l2, (not *a Law,' E.V.), the 
phrase * all the words of this Law ' is 
quite intelligible. The Deuteronomist 
appears to have transferred the direc- 
tion from the end of the Ten Command- 
ments to the end of (what may be con- 
sidered to be) his expansion of the 
Ten Commandments, v.l-xxvi.l9, with- 
out observing that in that connection 
it was incongruous and impracticable, 
as, in fact, he never really contemplated 
its being actually carried out. 

763. D.xxvii.11-26. 

'And Moses charged the people the same 
day, saying. These shall stand upon Mount 
Groizim to bless the people, when ye are 
come over Jordan, — Simeon, and Leviy and 
Judah, and Issachar, and Joseph, and Ben- 
jamin; and these shall stand nix)n Mount 
Ebal to curse,— Reuben, Gad, and Asher, and 
Zebulun, Dan, and Naphtali. And the Z«- 
vites shall speak, and say unto all the men of 
Israel with a loud voice, Cursed be the man, 
&c. And all the people shall answer and say, 
Amen.' 

It is not easy to see what is the exact 
meaning of the above direction, as it 
now stands. Six tribes are to blcss^ 
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and SIX to cttrw, and among ihe former 
is placed the tribe of Levi ; then, after- 
'wards, the Levites, who should be stand- 
ing with the other five blessing tribes, 
are to pronounce the curses^ and aU 
the people are to *say, Amen.' It is 
true, these * Levites ' are most probably 
the * Priests,' whom we find so con- 
tinually mentioned as 'Levites* in 
Deuteronomy ; and, as the whole pas- 
sage appears to be due to one hand, we 
may suppose that the whole tribe of 
Levi was to stand on Gerizim to bless, 
while the small body of Priests were 
to take their place, perhaps, in such a 
position as to command both parties, 
and * give out* the words both of bless- 
ing and of cursing. 

764. Still it seems strange that the 
saTJie writer should have left such a con- 
fusion in his story as now exists, setting 
the * tribe of Levi* to bless, in t;.12, and 
the * Levites * to pronounce the curse, in 
v.li, without any kind of explanation. 
Nor is there any indication whatever 
of the original direction being carried 
out, of six tribes blessing and six 
cursing. And the * blessings* which 
follow in xxviii.3-6 are not given at all 
in the same way as the curses. In fact, 
ch.xxviii begins abruptly, in such a 
manner, that it is impossible to say 
from the context who is supposed to be 
speaking, though from the contents we 
may infer that it is Moses. 

766. "We may suppose, however, as 
we have said, that the writer means the 
whole body of the tribe of Levi to stand 
with the other five tribes on the Mount 
of Blessing, while the Levites proper, or 
Priests, were to stand by the Ark in 
some central position, — at one end, it 
may be, of the long narrow valley 
which parted the two mountains, on the 
slopes of which the twelve tribes were 
to be stationed. This would agree with 
the description in Jo.viii.33 :— 

•And all Israel, and their elders and offi- 
cers, and their judges, stood on this side the 
Ark and on that side, before the Priests the 
Levites, which bare the Ark of the covenant 
of Jehovah. . . . half of them over against 
Mount Gerizim, and half of them over against 
Mount Ebal.' 

This agrees, too, with the fact that 
the Deuteronoraist speaks of Joseph as 
a single tribe in xxxiiilS, and it seems 



to be confirmed by the expressions 
in xviii.6-8, already considered (720 J, 
which imply that, according to his 
view, only sotne of the tribe of Levi 
would be likely to enter upon the 
sacred office. 

766. Still the difficulty remains to 
conceive in what way the Deuterono- 
mist meant this 'blessing* and * curs- 
ing' to be conducted. I must confess 
that I cannot explain the matter in 
any way satisfactorily, or without some 
extravagant assumption as to what the 
writer has omitted to state. It maybe 
suggested, for instance, that in v. 14 it 
should be translated,— 

* And the Levites shall arutoer, and say imto 
all the men of Israel with a loud voice,' — 

as if they were first to hear the corses 
from the party on Mount Ebal, and 
then to repeat them to the whole com- 
munity. But then there is no expla- 
nation of the way in which the * bless- 
ings* were to be delivered. And it 
is plain that ch.xxviii passes away 
altogether from any formal utterance 
of the blessings'like that of the curses, 
and shapes itself into a solemn address 
of the Lawgiver, abruptly begun with- 
out any introduction. 

767. Upon the whole, it appears to 
me to be most probable that the writer 
has departed from his original inten- 
tion. In xi.29 he meant the tribes to 
pronounce the blessings and curses, 
and made the arrangement for that 
purpose in xxvii.11-13. But he then 
decided to place them in the mouths of 
the Priests, and make the people say, 
* Amen ;' and this he actually did wifii 
the curses. Instead of limiting himself 
in this way, however, with respect to the 
blessings, he has insensibly been carried 
away by his subject, and poured out 
his full heart in the glowing and 
vehement words of ch.xxviii This 
chapter he has now left without any 
introduction or explanation, without 
any intimation of its connection with 
the matter before or after. He may 
have intended that the Levites should 
be made to utter a series of short 
blessings, like the curses, such as those 
in xxviii.3-6, which correspond almost 

1 exactly to the curses in v. 16-19, so that 
these cannot be themselves the bless- 
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ings intended in xxYii.l3. But, if so, 
he was presently overpowered by his 
own intensity of feeling, and has thus 
left us the magnificent language of this 
chapter, in which blessings and curs- 
ings, both of the strongest kind, are 
mixed up tojgether. 

768. As It is plain that this whole 
transaction is only an ideal scene, 
which the author himself, apparently, 
has not even realised completely in his 
own imagination, it is haidly necessary 
to consider at any length the question 
of the physical possibility of sudi bless- 
ings and curses being uttered in this 
way, so as to be heard by the people 
and duly responded to. The length of 
the valley between the two mountains 
is said to be about three miles, and its 
breadth from 200 to 300 yards. 

769. Dean Stanley writes, Sinai 
and Palestine, ^.237,— 

High above the fertile vale [of Shechem] 
roee the long rocky ridge of Mount Grerizim, 
facing the equally long and rocky range of 
Ebal;— 

and he quotes also Jerome's statement 
with respect to the two mountains, — 

They are a considerable distance apart ; nor 
would the sounds of persons blessing or cursing 
in turns be heard from one to the other. 

Jeboms, accordingly, wishes to select 
two other mountains near Jericho. 
But, as Dean Stajtlby observes, — 

The positive statement, that the mountains 
were by the terebinths of Moreh, D.zi.30, com- 
pels us to adhere to the common view. . . . 
The ceremony may have taken place on the 
lower spurs of the mountains, where they 
approach more nearly to each other. And I 
am informed that even from the two sum- 
mits shepherds have been heard conversing 
with each other. 

770. Doubtless, in peculiar states of 
the air, as when, perhaps, on a calm 
and still evening, the dews are begin- 
ning to fall, shepherds may be able to 
hear and answer one another, and even 
to maintain, by special effort, a con- 
versation at considerable distances, as 
the natives of Australia and Natal now 
do. But can such an exertion of the 
voice be thought of in connection with 
such a solemn ceremony as this ? In 
this particular case, there is no possi- 
bility of evading the full meaning of 
the expression * the whole congregation,' 
as implying the great body, at all 



events, of the 600,000 warriors, and 
of substituting for them the 'elders,* 
since in Jo.viii.33, just quoted, where 
the transaction in question is described, 
we are told that — 

*A11 Israel, and their elders and officers, 
and their judges, stood on this side the Ark 
and on that side, before the Priests the Le- 
vites, the bearers of [E.Y. * which bare'] the 
Ark of the covenant of Jehovah, as well the 
stranger as he that was born among them ; 
half of them over against Mount Gerizim, 
and half of them over against Mount Ebal ; 
as Moses the servant of Jehovah had com- 
manded before, that they should bUu the 
people of Israel.' 

771. This immense host, surely, 
though posted (as Dean Stanley sup- 
poses^ * on the lower spurs of the moxm- 
tains, would have stretched along, we 
must suppose, for miles. It is common, 
however, to suppose a magnificent scene, 
where the people would be standing as 
above, and the 'curses* in v. 16-26 
would be repeated by the Levites, and 
heard by those standing nearest to them. 
These might then begin the 'Amen,' 
which would be swelled by the tremen- 
dous thimder of the ' whole congrega- 
tion,* who need not be supposed to have 
heard the words, as they knew them 
beforehand. But what are the ' bless- 
ings,' to which special reference is made 
in the above quotation, as well as in 
D.xxvii.l2? 

CHAPTER XVIIL 

DEUT.XXVin.l-XXXI.30. 

♦772. D.xxviii.1-68. 

This grand chapter appears to have 
been written by one who had already 
the ruin of the Ten Tribes before him, 
and who foreboded the same terrible 
calamity for Judah also, if it persisted 
in its idolatry and wickedness. The 
nation of * fierce countenance andstrange 
tongue from afar,' t;.49,50, was either 
the Assyrian, if he wrote in the days of 
Hezekiah, or the Chaldee, if he wrote, 
as seems most probable, in the days of 
Josiah. It will be seen, as we proceed, 
that many of the expressions here used 
are used also by Jeremiah in his pro- 
phecies with reference to the Chal- 
dseans. Thus the * joke of iron,' t;.48, 
appears in Jer.xxviii.l4, — the 'nation 
from afEur,* t;.49, in Jer.v.l6, — 'as thi» 
b2 
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eagle flieth/ 'r.49, in Jer.zlYiiL40, zliz. 
22, comp. iv.lS, Lam.iY.19 ; and v,6Z — 
'Thou Shalt eat ... . the flesh of thy sons 
and of thy daughters ... in the si^e and in 
tiie sb^tness, wherewith thine fjifanifa shall 
distzefls thee,' — 

18 repeated in Jer.xix.9 — 

'I will make them eat the flesh of their 
eons and the flesh of their daogfaters ... in 
tiie siege and in the stndtness wherewith 
their tmptmif^ shall distress them.* 

773. According to the Chronicler, 
2Ch.zxxiii.ll, Josiah's jGather, Ma- 
nasseh, was actually carried captive to 
Babylon; but this is not mentioned 
in tie more authentic history. How- 
ever, this prediction that, if they con- 
tinued in their sins, the whole people 
with their king, v.Z6, would suffer at 
the hand of the Chaldaeans the same 
fate as their brethren of the Ten Tribes 
had experienced from the Assyrians, 
was written, no doubt, with reference 
to the king then reigning^ probably 
Manasseh, Amon, or Josiah in his early 
years. 

774. D.xxviii36. 

'Jehovah shall bring thee, and i^p Ung 
which thou shaU set wtr thee, unto a nation 
which neither thou nor thy fathers have 
known.' 

Here the writer, as in xviL 14-20, 
represents Moses as assuming that they 
will * set over* themselves 'a king' in 
later days, and referring to such a pro- 
ceeding as a very natural one, instead 
of speaking of it as a ' rejection of Je- 
hovah,* lS.viii7, a * great wickedness,' 
xiLl7. RiEHM observes, very justly:— 

The writer here— very probably, at least- 
sets forth the kingdom as already existing. 
For how should Moses have come to think of 
this, viz. that, while seeking to stimulate the 
people of his otcn time, (t^ whom, of course, 
his discourse is primarily addressed,) through 
threatenings of punishment^ to a closer ob- 
servance of the Law, he should threaten with 
evil a king who was first to be set over them 
ixLA/ar later time? 

775. D.xxviii.68. 

'And Jehovah shall bring thee into Egypt 
again with ships, by the way whereof I spake 
unto thee. Thou shalt see it no more again : 
and there ye shall be sold unto your enemie= 
for bondmen and bondwomen, and no man 
•hall buy you.' 

By these * ships,* the writer may have 
meant either the Phoenician merchant- 
ships, — which would carry ofif the He- 
brew slaves, purchased from the Chal- 



dieans to sell them in difierent oonntriea; 
Joel iii4-8, Am.i.6,9, Ez.xzviLl3, and, 
among others, in Egypt, idiere ^bxsf 
would be bondmen a second time to 
the Egyptians,— or, more probably, the 
iBmous Egyptian fleets of Pharaoh- 
Xecho, HsBOD.ii.l59. It is not neces- 
sarily implied that there were already 
hostile relations with Egypt^ or tliat 
ilanger was to be immediately dreaded 
from that quarter. 

776. On the contrary, (745-747) 
the Deuteronomist recognises a certain 
amount of friendliness on the part of 
the Egyptians towards Israel at the 
time of his writing, as he does also on 
the part of the Edomites. But this state 
of amicable relation might at any mo- 
ment be disturbed ; and so, in fiact, we 
ftnd that Josiah himself w^ killed by 
Pharaoh-Necho, 2E.xxiii.29, and his 
son Jehoahaz, after a reign of three 
months, was *put in bands* by the 
Eong of Egypt, 'that he mig^t not 
reign in Jerusalem ;' and * he put the 
land to a tribute of an hundred talents 
of silver,* and he 'took Jehoahaz away, 
and he came to Egypt, and died there.' 

777. D.xxix.4-8. 
Yet Jdwvdh hath not given you an heart 

to perceive, and eyes to see, and ears to hear 
unto this day. And / have led you forty 
years in the wUdemess [see D.viii.2] : your 
clothes are not waxen old upon you, and thy 
shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. Ye have 
not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wine 
or strong drink ; that ye might know that J am 
Jehovah your God. And when ye came nnto 
this place, Sihon the king of Heshbon, and Og 
the king of Bashan, came out against us unto 
battle, and we smote them, and we took their 
land, and gave it for an inheritance unto the 
Renbenites, and to the Gadites, and to the 
half tribe of Manasseh.' 

It is obvious that the writer has here 
inadvertently slid from speaking in the 
character of Moses in vA, to speaking 
in that of Jehovah in t;.5,6, and has 
again returned to that of Moses in v. 7,8. 
We have a similar and yet more notice- 
able instance (627) in xi.14,15. The 
LXX appear to have perceived, and 
avoided, this difficulty in both these 
passages, by changing / into He, 

778. D.xxix.10,11. 

*Ye stand this day all of you before Jeho- 
vah your God ; your captains of your tribes, 
your elders, and your oflScers, all the men of 
Igrael, your families (E.V. 'little ones') your 
wives, and thy stranger that is in thy camp. 
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from the hewer of thy wood unco the drawer 
of thy water.* 

Manifestly, the whole assembled host 
of two or three millions is here de- 
scribed as present before Moses at one 
time. If words have any meaning, 
surely this is what is meant here, and, 
therefore, as we may reasonably believe, 
in the other places also, where Moses 
and Joshua are spoken of as addressing 
' aJl Israel ' at one time. 

»779. D.xxix.24-29. 

* Even all nations shall say, Wherefore hath 
Jehovah done thns unto this land ? What 
meaneth the heat of this great anger ? Then 
men shall say, Becanse they have forsaken the 
covenant of Jehovah, the Ood of their fathers, 
which he nuide with them when he brooght 
them forth oat of the land of Egypt. For th^ 
went and served other gods, and worshipped 
them, gods whom they knew not, and whom 
He had not given unto them. And the anger 
of Jehovah was kindled against this land, to 
bring upon it all the corses that are written 
in this Book. And Jehovah rooted them out 
of their land in anger, and in wrath, and in 
great indignation, and cast them into another 
land, as it is this day. The secret things be- 
long unto Jel^ovah our Ood : bat those things 
which are revealed belong onto as and to oar 
children for ever, that we may do all the words 
of this law.* 

In this way the writer would have 
the people of Judah, in his own time, 
look hack upon the desolated kingdom 
of Israel. They had been grievously 
chastened for their sins, and cast into 
another land, ' as it is this day,' for an 
example to their brethren of the king- 
dom of Judah, lest they also should 
provoke the righteous anger of Jehovah, 
and come at last to suffer the same 
terrible visitation. 

780. What mercy, indeed, might yet 
be in store, even for the afflicted Ten 
Tribes, the Prophet knows not, though 
there are expressions in this Book which 
imply that he had still great hopes for 
them in their latter end, if only they 
would repent and return to the strong- 
hold of their Hope, e.ff. xxx.1-9 : — 

* And it shall come to pa8s,~when all these 
things are come upon thee, the blessing and 
the curse, which I have set before thee, and 
thou Shalt call them to mind among all the 
nations, whither Jehovah thy Qod hath driven 
thee, and shalt return unto Jehovah thy Gk)d, 
and Shalt obey His Voice according to all that 
I oonunand thee this day, thou and thy chil- 
dren, with all thine heart and with all thy 
soul, — ^that then Jehovah thy God will turn 
thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, 
and will return and gather thee from all the . 



nations, whither Jehovah thy God hath scat- 
tered thee. . . . And Jehovah thy God will 
bring thee into the land which thy fathers 
possessed, and thou shalt possess it, and He 
will do thee good, and multiply thee above 
thy fathers. . . . And Jehovah thy God will 
make thee plenteous in every work of thine 
hand, in the fruit of thy body, and in the fruit 
of thy cattle, and in the fruit of thy land, for 
good ; for Jehovah will again rejoice over thee 
for good, as He rq'oioed over thy fathers.' 

781. But these 'secret things belong 
unto Jehovah* xxix.29; He will know 
what to do in His own good time for the 
restoration of His people. Meanwhile 
'those things which are revealed,' — 
the manifest signs, which we have had 
before us, of God's righteous judgment 
upon His sinful children, — 'belong unto 
us and to our children for ever,' that 
we may lay them to heart with all 
earnestness, and ' do all the words of 
this Law.' 

Such seems to be the strain of the 
Prophet* s address contained in this 
passage. 

»782. D.xxix.28. 



* And Jehovah rooted them out of their land 
in anger, and in wrath, and in great indigna- 
tion, and cast them into another land, otitis 
this day,' 

Upon which Scott observes — 
Probably, the danse ' as it is this day' was 
added by Ezra, or by some scribe, who had 
witnessed the desolations of the Babylonish 
Captivity. But the emphasis of it, as the ac- 
knowledgment of the accomplishment of this 
ancient prophecy, supposing the words ' as it 
is this day' to be spoken by a modem Jew, 
after the long-continued dispersion of the na- 
tion, is inconceivably enhanced. 

The words, as we believe, were written 
by one, who had before him the actual 
desolation of the Ten Tribes, who were 
carried away captive B.C. 721, and'may 
very well have been described in Josiah*8 
reign, about b.c. 630, some eighty or 
ninety years afterwards, as having been 
' cast into another land, as it is this day.' 
This expression could not have been 
employed so naturally at a much ear* 
lier time, — for instance, by one writing 
in Hezekiah's reign, B.C. 727-698, in 
the sixth year of which the Captivity 
in question took place. 

783. D.xxxi.1-9. 

Knobel observes here, jp.319 : — 

This section [and v.10-18,] is purely Deuter- 
onomiBtic matter, as we perceive by its rela- 
tion to what precedes, and l^ its whole expres- 
sion. But the statement in v.3, [where Moses 
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le to say/ 1 am an hundred and twenty thoroughly its plain commandments. 
old this d&j I can no rwreffo out and rj>^ ^^^ probably, referred to the 
n,'] does not agree with that in xxxiv.7, ^" , «^* ^^.y^y^avj^j j ic*^j.xcv* w wi«» 
• Moses was an hundred and Book of Deuteronomy, as * this Law' ; 
for by this expression he repeatedly dis- 
tinguishes it from that part of the Law 
contained in the other books, e.g, — 

* On this side Jordan, in the land of Ifoab, 
b^^an Moses to declare this Law,' i.6 ; 

* 77u» Lauf, which I set before you this day,' 
iv.8 ; 

' And this is the Xatff, which Moses set before 
the children of IsraeL . . on this side Joidan, 
&a,* iv.44-46. 

786. Moses is here spoken of as first 
•writing this Law, and delivering it* 
unto the Priests and Elders, v.9, and 



is made 

years 

come iiii _ 

[where we read, 

twenty years old when he died ; his eye was not 

<pm, nor his naturcU force abated,'} 

We shall find (862) that this latter 
passage is a fragment of the older docu- 
ment, from which the Deuteronomist 
has borrowed the datum as to the a^e 
of Moses, though he has not adhered to 
the rest of the statement^ as to his still 
retaining his eye-sight and vigour to 
the last. 

784. D.xxxi.9. 
* And Moses wrote this Law, and delivered 

It unto the Prie^ the sons of Levi, the bearers 
of the Ark (B.V. ' which bare the Ark ') of the 
covenant of Jehovah, and unto all the elders 
of Israel.' 

The Hebrew participle in the above 
implies the habitual practice of the 
Priests in bearing the Ark, not that 
they bone it merely on the present oc- 
casion, as the rendering of the E.V. 
might be supposed to imply. "When, 
however, the same author writes again, 
on the very same occasion, v.25, — 

*Then Moses commanded the Levites, the 
bearers of the Ark,* — 

he does not really contradict himself, 
though he does contradict the language 
of the other books of the Pentateuch. 
For his *Levites,* v.25, as we have 
seen, are Priests, *the Priests the 
Levites,' v. 9, who, according to him, 
were the regular Ark-bearers, instead 
of the common Levites, 'the sons of 
Kohath,' to whom the duty of carrying 
it is assigned in the Book of Numbers, 
iv.l5, viL9,x.21. 

785. As to this *Book of the Law,' 
Scott observes : — 

•Some understand this of the Book of 
Deuteronomy alone. But it is far more rea- 
sonable to conclude that the whole Law was 
delivered to the Priests and Elders, a copy 
perfiaps to the principal person in each tribe, 
besides one to be deposited in the side of 
[beside] the Ark. 



even commanding the Levites to 'put 
it beside the Ark,' t;.26; and still con- 
tinuing to write on, as in ch.xzxii, 
zxxiii. Hence some, who maintain the 
Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy, allow 
that these diapters, at least, must have 
been inserted into the book by a later 
hand, or else suggest that Moses must 
have taken it back again for the pur- 
pose of making these additions to it, 
or that the * delivering it ' to the 
Priests in v.9 may have been merely a 

* symbolical ' action, and that he imme- 
diately resumed possession of it again. 

787. But then we find him in still 
earlier passages speakina of the book as 
already existing, before no had finished 
the addresses, of which it is mainly com- 
posed, and, of course, before he, or any 
one else, could have written them ; e.ff. — 

* If thou wilt not observe to do all the 
words of this Law, that are written in this 
Book,' xxviii.68 ; 

* Every sickness, and every plague, which is 
not written in the Book of this Law,' v.61 ; 

'AH the curses that are written in this 
Book,' xxix.20,21,27 ; 

and in xvii.l8 the king is ordered to— 

* write him a copy of this Law in a book, 
out of that which is before the Priests the 
Levites.' 

All these are obvious indications of 
the later origin of the Book of Deuter- 



afterwards 



It may be supposed that onomy, and^of the unhistorical cha- 
more copies would be , ■'* 



many 
taken, thongti they would not be greatly 
* it were, of 



racter of the addresses recorded in it. 

multiplied in that' infancy, as it were, of 788. D.xxxi. 10-13. 

^^r^^' • 1- • * And Moses commanded them, saying, At 

There is, however, no sign that any the end of every seven years, in the solemnity 

Fuch copies were taken, nor any indica- o' *^® y^^ ®^ release, in the Feast of Taber- 

^ 4.v,„* *.i,« ( „i,^i^ T _f w. 1 ^ nacles, when all Israel is come to appear be- 

tion that the whole Law was known ^re Jehovah thy God in the place whteh He 

to David and the best kin^ of Israel, shall choose, thou shalt read this Law before 

who habitually, and, in their most ear- ^ Isnel in their hearing.* 

nest and pious days, transgressed so There is no indication in the history 
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that this command was ever carried out 
till after the return from the Captivity, 
Neh.viii. Scott observes : — 

Donbtless, this was not merdy confined to 
one person or place ; but nombers were en« 
gaged in different situations, so that every 
one might have an opportunity of hearing. 
Though the men alone were obliged to at- 
tend at the festivals, it might be supposed 
that many of the women, children, and 
servants, would come on this occasion. A 
lew (1) instances of the obEervation of this 
oommand are recorded ; but the neglect of it 
seems to be one main cause why the nation 
was so soon carried away with idolatry and 
iniquity. 

789. The only instances, to which 
Scott refers his readers, are two : — (i) 
that in the time of Josiah, after the 
discovery of the *Book of the Law,' 
when, probably, the book of Deuter- 
onomy was read to the people, — but 
this was an accidental occurrence, not 
at the Feast of the Tabernacles, and in 
no way to be regarded as an instance of 
obedience to the Law — and (ii) that of 
Ezra's reading after the return from the 
Captivity. There is not the slightest 
indication that Samuel, David, Solo- 
mon, or Hezekiah, paid any attention 
to this important Law. 

790. D.xx3d.l4-15. 

Evidently, these two verses, in which 
the 'Tabernacle' is mentioned, are part 
of the older document. The Deutero- 
nomist never refers to the Tabernacle, — 
perhaps, as we have said, trom the cir- 
cumstance that he had it not daily 
before his mind's eye, as he had the 
Ark^ (which he names in x.1,2,3,5,8, 
zxxl9,25,26,) the Tabernacle of David 
having long disappeared from the sight, 
and almost from the memories, of men, 
while the Ark was still in the Temple. 

791. In this passaga it will be seen 
that Moses and Joshua go into the Ta- 
bernacle, as in E juudiL7-l 1, the Taber- 
nacle, apparently, being supposed to 
stand, as then, without the camp, 
E.xxxiii.7 ; and Jehovah appears in 
the 'pillar of cloud,' which stands over 
the door of the Tabernacle,* t;.16, just 
as in E.xxxiii.9. So, also, we read in 
Njm.4,5, — 

* And Jehovah spake suddenly unto Moses 
and unto Aaron and unto Miriam, Come otU^ 
ye three, unto the Tabernacle of the C!ongre- 
gation. And they three came out. And Je- 
hovah came down in £2ie pillar of the doud, 
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and stood in the door of the Tabernacle, and 
called Aaron and Miriam; and they both came 
forth.' 

In short, it seems plain that D.zxxi. 
14,15, is duo to the same writer as 
E.paLiii.7-11 and N.xil4,5, whoever 
this may be. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THB SOKG of MOSBS, DBUT.ZXXIL 

792. D.xxxill-43. 

This * Song * contains a great num- 
ber of words which occur nowhere 
else in the Bible, and does not contain 
many of the Deuteronomist's fevourite 
expressions. It does, however, contain 
some of them, e.g, v.S, 'make to in- 
herit,' — V.16, * provoke,' — 1;.17, *whom 
they knew not,'— v. 18, 'forget Je- 
hovah,' — each of which, as we have seen 
(525,527), is repeated several times in 
Deuteronomy, and is used also by Jere- 
miah (539,540), but not one of which 
is found in any of the other Books of 
the Pentateuch. In the larger editio.i 
we have given a complete list of the 
many other identical forms of expres- 
sion, which are common to the writer 
of this Song and the Deuteronomist 

793. The occurrence of so many un- 
usual words, which are not found else- 
where in the Bible, might have been 
reasonably looked for in a Song like 
this, written in the highest stylo of 
poetry, and not in the mere rhetorical 
prose of the rest of the Book. And for 
the same reason we should not expect 
to find many of the prosaic phrases, 
which are so common in the other parta 
of the Book, repeated here. We con- 
clude, therefore, that it is probably due 
to the Deuteronomistic author. But 
there are some eminent critics who are 
of a different opinion, and suppose that 
the Deuteronomist found the Song al- 
ready in existence, and worked it into 
his own narrative. 

794. In this passage we have clear 
signs of the late date at which this 
Song was written. Thus we read, 
t;.16,17 : 

« But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked ; 
Thou art waxen fttt, t\xou vet. ^qntcw^Oc^sSb^ 

thou art coveted. ^9i\^ l«tav<ea^ 
Then lie lonook. QkA N«\ikikiTDaAs^\iia&^ 
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And llghily esteemed the Book of bis salva- 
tion. 

They provoked Him to jealonqy with strange 
gods: 

With abominations provoked fhey Him to 
anger. 

They sacrificed unto devils, to no-gods (B. v. 
* not to God,'), 

To gods whom they knew not. 

To new gods that came newly np, 

Whom your fathers feared not.' 

Of course, the above words cannot be 
supposed to describe the state of Israel 
in the wilderness. Those, who desire 
to maintain the Mosaic origin of this 
Book, will have recourse to the sup- 
position of * prophetical perfects.* After 
the evidence, which we have had before 
us, of the later origin of the Book, 
there can be little doubt that the words 
really refer to the idolatries practised 
in the kingdom of Israel, and ahnost as 
freely in Judah also. ' 

795. So t;.36-43 refer also very 
plainly to the hardships which the 
captives of the Ten Tribes had already 
suffered, and which, in His own due 
time, Jehovah would "visit upon their 
conquerors 
* To me belongeth vengeance and recompense ; 

Their foot shall slide in doe time : 

For the day of their calamity is at hand, 

And the things, that shall oome upon them, 

make haste. 
For Jehovah shall judge His people, 
And repent Himself for His servants. 
When He seeth that their power is gone. 
And there is none shut up or left. . . . 
Bejoice, O ye nations, with His people ; 
For He will avenge the blood of His servants, 
And will render vengeance to His adversaries, 
And will be merciful unto His land and to His 
people.' 

The writer appears to be looking 
hack upon the time of distress which 
the sister-kingdom had experienced, 
and using it as a warning for Judah. 

796. D.xxxii.48-62. 

This is an enlarged form of the an- 
nouncement of the death of Moses, 
which we find in N.xxvii.12-14, and 
belongs to the older document ; except 
that it can hardly be supposed that 
the original writer would have put into 
the mouth of Jehovah the words — 
< which is in the land of Moab, which is over 
against Jericho,'— 

thus defining for Moses himself the ex- 
act site of the mountain, close to which 
he is supposed to be at this very time 
encamped. Accordingly, these words 



are, most probably, a Deuteronomistie 
interpolation, and we have already seen 
that ' land of Moab ' is a Deuterono- 
mistic phrase, (526.i), whereas *plam$ 
of Moab ' is that employed by the older 
writer (623.xi). 

797. That the whole passa^B^ how- 
ever, with the above exception, is a 
fragment of the older document^ ap^ 
pears from the following phrases : — 

(i) V.48, <in the bone of this daj'sontbe 
self-same day, (523.V) ; 

(ii) V.49, * land of Canaan' (62S.ix) ; 

(iii) dkhuzzah, possession (628.i) ; 

(iv) V.60, ' be gathered to thy people' (628.vi) 

(v) f>.61, * trespass,' L.v.16, vL3, zxvi40, 
N.v.6,l2,27, xxri.l6,— nowAere an ; 

(vi) 'wilderness of Zin,' N.ziiL21, xx.1, 
xxvii.l4, xxxiU.36, xxxiv.3,4,— fl<Mflft«re ete «i , 
Deuteronomy, 

CHAPTEBXX. 

THB BUSSSIKO OF MQSlSy. 
DEUT.XXXin.1-7. 

798. B.xxxiii also, which contains 
the * Blessing of Moses,' is ascribed bj 
many eminent critics to a rather older 
writer than the Deuteronomist. 

As before, however, a dose critical 
examination of its contents, as given at 
length in the larger edition, seems to 
us to fix this passage also, though not, 
perhaps, so certainly as ch.xxxii, upon 
the later Prophet, who wrote the rest 
of Deuteronomy. And in v. 10 we have 
Levif i.e. the Levites generally, spoken 
of as chosen to ' put incense before * Je- 
hovah, and ' whole burnt sacrifice upon 
His Altar,' which proper duties of the 
Priesthood, as we have seen, the Deuter- 
onomist assigns to the * whole tribe 
of Levi,* whereas by the earlier writers 
they are restricted to the ' sonsof Aaron.' 

799. Besides which, if this poem was 
written by a different writer from him 
who wrote the rest of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, we should expect to see 
more of that writer^ s compositions mixed 
up in the Pentateuch. At leasts it would 
be strange if so powerful a composer 
wrote no more than this, or that no 
more of his compositions have come 
down to us. It is shown in the larger 
edition that verv many of the peculiar 
expressions of this chapter do resemble 
considerably the style of the Deutero- 
nomist and of Jeremiah ; while there 
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is no such special resemblance between 
them and those of the other Books of 
the Pentateuch. The fact» that the 
resemblance between this passage and 
the rest of Deuteronomy is not more 
complete and decisive, and that it con- 
tains many words found nowhere else 
in the Bible, may arise from this com- 
position, like the Song in ch.xxxii, 
being l^hly poetical, whereas Deuter- 
onomy itself is only poetical prose. 

800. Perhaps, both the Song and the 
Blessing, or, at leasts the Blessingy may 
even have been written some years before 
the Book of Deuteronomy f if (as is not 
at all impossible) the vjriter intended 
them originally to close his new edition 
of the earlier docttmentf before he con- 
ceived the idea of writing the Book of 
Deuteronomy itsdf. The writings of a 
young pojet are often much more florid 
and artificial than those composed by 
him in more mature life, after the 
experience of even a few years. If, 
then, upon a closer consideration of 
the contents of this chapter, we find 
nothing which really militates with 
the supposition that the Deuteronomist 
was its author, there is no reason why 
we may not — provisionally, at least — 
ascribe this also to him. 

801. We may first, however, quote 
the words of Kubtz, who, it will be 
seen, while contending for the Mosaic 
authorship of the main part of the 
'Blessing,' yet is compelled by his 
sense of truth to make admissions, 
which are, in fact, fatal to its Mosaic 
origin. He writes as follows, iiL493 : — 

The anthentlcity of the * Blessmg of Moses* 
has been most conclosively demonstrated by 
DiEsrEL. In fact, there is nothing in the 
particolar blessings, which could give the 
least warrant for regarding it as a vaU- 
einium post evenium. The introductory and 
concluding clauses, however, the critic just 
named feels obliged to set down as additions 
of a later hand. But, so far as the conclud- 
ing words are concerned, I do not see on 
what ground the authorship of Moses can 
possibly be disputed. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent with the introduction, seeing that 
there is at least one clause here, (viz. in i;.4, 
* Moses commanded us a Law,') which seems 
to favour Diestel's view. It must be ad- 
mitted that these words sound somewhat 
strangely from the lips of Moses. ... If 
the passage before us had read, • Moses gave 
you a Law,' there would be nothing strange 
abonc it. But, when we bear in mind that 
Aloaes did not write down this ' Blessing,' as 
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he did the *Song* and the Law of Deuter- 
onomy,— that, on the contrary, he uttered 
them verbaUy.to the people a short time- 
perhaps immediately— before his departure 
to Mount Nebo, and that they were pro- 
bably first appended to the Book by the last 
editor of the Pentateuch, there cannot be 
anything very dangerous in the assumption 
that the introductory, and possibly also the 
concluding, words, which were the produc- 
tion of some other divinely-inspiied psahnist, 
were also added by >>iTn . 

802. But it can scarcely be believed 
that any one would have presumed to 
introduce in this way his own words in 
v. 4, in the midst of such a remarkable 
composition, the memorial of the last 
hours of the Lawgiver. And so Scott 
says: — 

It is probable that the heads of the seve- 
ral tribes gathered around Moses, after he had 
received the summons recorded in the close of 
the former chapter, and just before he aa- 
cended the Mount where he ended his life, 
and that he ddivered Uf them, both by word 
of mouth and in wilting, these his last dying 
words. 

What 'danger* can there be in our 
following the light of Truth, and ad- 
mitting the fact, which is patent, that 
V.4 at all events, was certainly not 
written nor uttered by Moses, and that, 
consequently, it is highly probable 
a priori that the whole * Blessing* is 
by a later hand ? 

803. D.xxxiii6. 

* Let 'Reubks live, and fua die; 
And let his men be somewhat (lit. a nmnber)/ 
«.6. 

There is some doubt as to the proper 
rendering of the second line of the 
above. The E.V. supplies ' not ' from 
the foregoing line, as in Paxxxviii.l, 
bcxv.5, 'And let his men (not) be a 
number,* i.e. not be so small as to be 
numbered ; the LXX has * and let him 
be many in number.' But it is obvious 
that the feeble wish implied in the 
clause, *and not die,* hardly agrees 
with the LXX translation. Ebuben 
receives, indeed, a blessing, but one 
which sounds mournfully, and tells of 
the dwindled numbers of the tribe in 
the writer's time. In the days of Jehu 
we are informed, 2K.x.32,33 : — 

* Jehovah began to cot Israel short, and 
Hazael smote them in all the coasts of 
Israel, from Jordan eastward, all the land 
of Gilead, the Gadites, and the Reubenites, 
and the Manassites, from Axoer which is by 
the river Amon, even Gilead and BaebasJ 
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And this is the last glimpse which 
■we have of Keuben in the history. 

804. It is next noticeable that Simeon 
is altogether omitted. Kkobbl ob- 
serves, Deut.p.Zii: — 

*In many texts and editions of the LXX, 
the second member of «.6 reads thus, * And 
let Simeon be many in number.' This seems 
to be the original Text. The wish suits 
Simeon very well, who at the second num- 
bering was much smaller than at the former. 
He would then be connected with Reuben as 
Issachar is with Zebulon, v.l8. If this is not 
allowed, then we must suppose him left out 
for the reason given in G.xlix.7, [where Jacob 
says of Simeon and Levi^ * Cursed be their 
anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for 
it was cruel ; I will divide them in Jacob, and 
scatter them in Israel.'] 

805. Kurtz also remarks, ii.p.493 : — 
The first thing which strikes us, on ex- 
amining this 'Blessing,' is the omission of 
the tribe of Simeon. Baumgabten observes 
that * we are not to imagine, from the fact 
that Simeon is passed over, that he is to be 
T^arded as left without a blessing. In any 
case ho was included in the general blessing 
in i;.l,29, just as even the sons of Jacob, to 
whom threatening words were addressed by 
their father, were still said to be 'blessed.' 
But the fact that Simeon is not mentioned 
by name, and that the harsh words addressed 
to him by the patriarch, as well as to Reuben 
and Levi, are not softened down in his case, 
has been correctly explained as denoting that 
the sentence of di^rsion pronounced on 
Shneon, according to which he was not to 
have an independent position, but to live 
within the boundaries of the rest, had not 
been repealed or mitigated, as in the case of 
Levi, in consequence of any act of obedience 
and faith, but, on the contrary, had been 
greatly strengthened by the wickedness of 
his prince Zimri, N.xxv.l4. A striking proof 
of this, we believe, is to be found in the re- 
markably diminished, number of Simeon. 
N.xxvi.14.' This is, probably, the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty, if we are unable to adopt 
DmarrEL's conclusion, that the * Blessing' has 
not come down to us in its fullest integrity. 

806. Bat was not the rebellion of 
Dathan, Abiram, and On, sons of 
Reuben, which drew down upon the 
people a plague, by which — 

* U,700 perished, beside them that died about 
the matter of [the Levite] Korah,' N.xvi.49,— 
a very notable event, as well as the 
affair of Zimri by which 24,000 died? 
Yet Reuben receives a blessing, though 
a mild one. And what reason is 
there to suppose that the Simeonites, 
generally, were more guilty than the 
other tribes, because one of their princes 
was compromised ? 

The fact is, most probably, that in 
the time of the writer — and, therefore, 



long after the time which Knobhl as- 
signs to him — the tribe of Simeon had^ 
for some reason or other — ^whether be- 
cause to a large extent absorbed in 
Judah, or, it may be, because of a con- 
siderable migration, — ^been long alto- 
gether lost sight of. 

807. The tribe of Simeon, we aze 
told,— 

' obtained their inheritance in the ndda cf Ac 
inheritance of the men of Judah,* Jojcix.1-8. 

Seventeen cities, with the sniroond- 
ing villages, are assigned to them, 
which means, no doubt, that, at the 
time when this passage was written, 
the Simeonites were either found oc- 
cupying these cities, or were known 
to have occupied them in former days, 
or, at least, to have had some special 
connection with them. But of these 
seventeen towns, Hormah and Beer> 
sheba are numbered, in the times of 
David and Ahab, respectively, among 
the towns of Judah, lS.xxx.30,lKjdz;3. 
Another of their towns, Z^ildag, was 
given by the Philistine king, AcMishf to 
David, lS.xxvii.6 ; and so we read, — 

* wherefore Ziklag pertaineth unto the Ungs 
of Judah unto this day,' 

They are said to have conquered, 
with Judah' s help, Hormah, Gaza, 
Askelon, and Ekron, Ju.i.17,18; but 
they could not keep their hold on 
these cities, since Hormah, as we have 
said, is reckoned to Judah in iS.zxx. 
26,30, and the other three are spoken 
of as independent Philistine cities in 
lS.vi.l7. It is mentioned in 2Ch.xL6 
that Rehoboam 'built' Etham or Ether, 
which also belonged to Simeon, Jo. 
xix.7. 

808. Thus seven, at all events, of 
their seventeen towns were lost to them, 
four of which are distinctly reckoned 
to Judah. And, imperceptibly, the 
tribe of Simeon appears, as we have 
said, to have become to a large extent 
absorbed' in Judah ; and, at last — 
mainly, we may suppose, for this 
reason — they entirely disappear fifom 
the history. In lK.xii.21,23, where 
the military force of Rehoboam is mus- 
tered, which, we must suppose, from 
their situation, included the Simeonites, 
they are not mentioned, and we read:^* 

* The word of Gk>d came unto g^«wnf<«h| 
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the man of GTod, saying, Speak nnto Beho> 
boam, the son of Solomon, king of Judah, 
and imto all the house of JudcJi and £tn- 
iamint and to the remnant of the people.* 

809. If any Simeonites wer^ then 
numbered among the troops of Keho- 
boam, they must have been included 
among this 'remnant of the people.* 
Their name, in fact, is not once men- 
tioned in the Books of Samuel and 
Kings, though it occurs in the Books of 
Chronicles, lCh.iv.42,vl65,xii.25,xxvii. 
1 6,2Ch.xv.9,xxxiv.6 ; and in one of these 
places, lCh.xii.25, they are spoken of 
as bringing help to David : — 

* Of the children of Simeon, mighty men 
of yalour for the war, seven thousand one 
hundred.' 

But this statement must, like so many 
other of the Chronicler's data, be re- 
jected as untrustworthy.* 

810. There is, however, a curious 
note preserved by the Chronicler, 
lCh.iv.39-41, apparently from some 
ancient tradition, which seems to imply 
an important migration from the landoi 
Canaan of a large body of the Simeon- 
ites: — 

* And they went to the entrance of G^or, 
nnto the east side of the valley, to seek pas- 
ture for their flocks. And they found fat 
pasture and good, and the land was wide, and 
quiet, and peaceable; for they of Ham had 
dwelt there of old. And these written by 
name went in the days of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, and smote their tents, and the 
habitations that were found there, and de- 



« Here, of those who supported David, 
there are numbered only 6,800 of DavicPs 
cum tribe of Judah, and 3,000 of Benjamin ; 
whereas the Levites (including the Aoronites) 
were, according to the Chronicler, 8,300, and 
the Simeonites 7,100 ; and of Ephralm there 
were 28,000, of Western Manasseh, 18,000, of 
Zebulon, 50,000, of Naphtali, 1,000 captains, 
with 37,000 men, of Dan, 28,600, of Asher, 
40,000, of Issachar, 200 men, * that had imder- 
standing of the times, to know what Israel 
ought to do,' 9.32, with all their brethren at 
their command, of the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
120,000, [44,760 only, lCh.v.l8— ? in whose 
reign,] making altogether 348,000 men— five 
times as large as Wellington's whole force at 
Waterloo, Alison, xix.401 — of which Judah 
supplied only 6,8001 and Simeon, 7,100 1 and 
*all (I) these men of war, that could keep 
rank, came with a perfect heart to Hebron, 
to make David king over all Israel ; and aU 
the rest also of Israel were of one heart to 
make David king. And there they were 
with David three days, eating and drinking; 
for their brethren had prepared for them.' 
lCh.xii.38,39. 



stroyedthem utterly unto this day, and dwelt 
in their rooms; because there was ipasturo 
there for their flocks.' 

It has been argued of late by Dozr, 
not without much appearance of reason, 
that this points to a considerable move- 
ment of the Simeonites firom their 
original settlements in the south of 
Canaan, into the neighbourhood of 
Mecca in Arabia. 

811. I)jnndii7. 

* Bear, Jehovah, the voiee of Jttdah^ 
And bring him unto his people ; 
La his hands be si^jffleient for him. 

And be Thou an help to him from hi* enemiet,' 
V.7, 

Very remarkable is the difference in 
tone between this prayer, almost a cry. 
of anguish, and the grand words which 
are spoken of Judah in the * Blessing 
of Jacob,* G.xlix.8-12 :— 

'Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 

praise; 
Thy hand shall be in the neck of thine 

enemies ; 
Thy father's children shall bow down before 

thee. 
Judah is a lion's whelp : 
From the prey, my son, thou art gone up ; 
He stooped down, he couched as a lion. 
And as an old lion — who shall rouse him 

up? 
The sceptre shall not depart from Judab, 
Nor a law£^ver from between his feet. 
Until ho come to Shiloh, [E. V. • Until ShUoih 

come']*; 
And imto him shall the gathering of the 

people be. 
Binding his foal nnto the vine. 
And his ass's colt unto the choice vine. 
He washed his garments in wine. 
And his clothes in the blood of grapes. 
His eyes shall be red with wine. 
And his teeth white with milk.' 

812. According to our view, the words, 

* bring him unto his people,' express a 
prayer that the tribe of Judah might 
again be restored to its old sovereignty, 
by the return of the Ten Tribes, at no 
very distant day, under the sceptre of 
the sons of David. This seems, in fact, 
to have occurred already in some 
measure in Josiah's time, 2K.zziiL 
16-20, by the gathering of the scat- 
tered fragments of them stiU remaining 
in the land, and these, probably, far 
more nimierous than is generally suj^- 
posed. We have seen (780) that the 
Deuteronomist did, apparently, enter- 
tain such a fond hope for the restora- 
tion of Israel* 
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813. And 80, too, Jeremiah breathes 
the same in his prophecies, xxx.3-9 : — 

* For, lo, the days oome, saith Jehovah, that 
I will bring again the captivity of my people 
Itrael and Judah^ saith Jeho*^^, and I will 
cause them to retmm to the land that I gave 
to their &thers, and they shall possess it. . . . 
For it shall oome to pass in that day, saith 
Jehovah of Hosts, that I will break his yoke 
from off thy neck, and will burst thy bonds, 
and strangers shall no more serve themselves 
of him. But fhey shall serve Jehovah their 
God, and David their king, whom I wUl raise 
up unto them.' 

And see also the glorious prophecies 
in Jer.Txxi,Txyiii, where we read, — 

' There shall be a day that the watchmen 
upon the Mount Ephraim shall cry, * Arise ye, 
and let us go up to Zion, unto Jehovah our 
God,' zxzi.6 ; 

* For thus saith Jehovah, If my covenant 
be not with day and night, and if I have not 
appointed the ordinances of heaven and earth, 
thai will I cast away the seed of Jacob and 
David my servant, so that I will not take 
any of his seed to be rulers over the house of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ; fbr I wiU cause 
their captivity to return, and have mercy 
upon them.' zxxiiL25,26. 

814. In point of fiid; the deporta- 
tion of the Ten Tribes into Captivity 
seems to have been by no means so 
great and so universal as is generally 
Hupposed. After Shalmaneser had 'car- 
ried Israel awav into Asmia,' 2K.xvii. 
6, we are tola that *Ilezekiah wrote 
letters to Ephraim and Manasseh,' to 
beg them to come and keep the Pas- 
sover ; 

* but they laughed them to scorn, and mocked 
them ; nevertheless, divers of Asher and Ma- 
nasseh and Zebnlun humbled themselves, and 
came to Jerusalem,' 2Cluzxx.lO,ll. 

This, however, depends on the un- 
supported testimony of the Chronicler. 

815. But Josiah's authority evidently 
extended over Samaria as well as Ju 
dah; since he destroyed the altar 
which was at Bethel, and the high place 
which Jeroboam had made : — 

* both that altar and the high place he brake 
down, and burned the high place, and stamped 
it small to powder, and burned the Ashera 
[E.y. grove]. . . And all the houses also of 
the high places, that were in the cities of Sa- 
maria, which the kings of Israel had made to 
provoke Jehovah to anger, Joslah took away, 
and did to them aocorc^ig to all the acts that 
he had done in BetheL . . . And he slew all 
the priests of the high places, that were there, 
upon the altars, and burned men's bones upon 
them, and returned to Jerusalem.' 2K.zxiii. 
16-20. 

It is possible, also, that in this phrase, 



' bring him unto his people,* these may 
be a reference to the words spoken of 
Judah in Jacob's blessing; G.xlix.10, 

* Unto him shall the gathering of Oie peoglU 
be.* 

CHAPTER XXL 

THB BLB88INO OF MOSBS^ 

DETn.xxxm.8~12. 

816. D.TTOii.8-11. 

And of Levi he saidf 

Let Thy Thummim and Thf Urim he «0iA Af 

holy one ; 
Whom Thou didd prove at Mattak, 
Whom Thou didd right (E.Y. * strlTB with,' 

but see Is.L17, where we have ' strivB for' 

[B.V. * plead fbr '] =* right ' the widow,) ei 

the waters of Mer&tah; 
Who said qf his father and hit moOner, I mm 

him not; 
Neither did he aeknowUdffe kit brelkrem, mot 

knew his own children; 
For they have observed Tiny word. 
And they hate kqpt Thy covenant. 
They shall teach Jacob Thyjudffmenti, 
And Israel Thy Law; 
They shall put incense b^fbre l%ee. 
And whole burnt sacrifice upon TMimt AJUar* 
BlesSt Jehovah, his substance. 
And aeeqat the work qfhit hands; 
Smite through the loins qf them thai rite againd 

him. 
And of them thai hate him, (hat Uuig ritt net 

again, 

817. Still more surprising, than even 
that which we have observed in the 
case of Judah, is the contrast between 
the strong language of praise here ad- 
dressed to Levi, and the sentence of 
censure in G.xlix.6-7 : 

* Sdibon and Levi are brethren ; 
Instruments of cruelty are in their haUta^ 
tions. 

my soul, oome not thou into their secret ; 
Unto their assembly, mine honour, be not 

thou united ; 
For in their anger they slew a man. 
And in their selfwiU they digged down a waU. 
Cursed be their anger, for it was fleroe, — 
And their wrath, for it was cruel : 

1 will divide them in Jacob, 
And scatter them in IsraeL' 

818. Indeed, the change is wholly 
unaccountable on the traditionary view. 
For the usual notion that, because of 
their zeal, in slaying three thousand 
of their brethren, about the affair of 
the golden cal^ E.xzxii.26-28, (which 
some suppose to be referred to in t;.9,) 
they were really distinguished witii 
such words of high commendation, can 
scarcely be admitted, when it is re- 
membered that Aaron himself the head 
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of the tribe, to whose sons all its chief 
honours, in point of fact, were to be 
gi^en, was the very leader in that sin, 
and was so greatly at fault also at the 
waters of Meribah, N.xx.l2, that, for 
his offence on that occasion, he, as well 
as the other principal LevitCy Moses, 
was sentenced to die, without setting 
his foot upon the holy land. We do 
not find in the narrative any account 
of the Levites distinguishing themselves 
at Massah and Meribah. 

Scott, accordingly, remarks — 

The Fropliet, in this passage, seems to have 
referred to some remarkable instances, not 
elsewhere recorded, in which the Levites were 
tried, and honourably distinguished themselves 
in the cause of Qod. 

819. If we suppose, however, as we 
may, that this chapter of Deuteronomy 
was written at a much later age — pro- 
bably, at the very beginning of Josiah's 
reign before the composition of the 
rest of this book, or even towards the 
end of Manasseh's, — and that it was 
written by a Priest, perhaps, even by 
Jeremiah himself, — it is easy to explain 
every allusion in these verses. In those 
days, by all truly religious persons, 
devoted to the worship of Jehovah, 
the Levites — ^at least, the Chief Priest 
and the other Levites or Priests, who 
ministered at the Sanctuary — if known 
as earnest and devout men, would be 
held in high estimation, as the guar- 
dians of the true faith in a corrupt 
age, amidst an idolatrous and gain- 
saying generation. 

820. Well, then, might the writer in 
this passage — a Priest himself— utter 
for his own brethren, (including his 
own father, who may have been Hilkiah, 
then perhaps already, as he was a few 
years afterwards, 2K.xxii.4, at the head 
of the Priesthood,) the prayer, — 'Let 
Thy Thummim and Thy Urim— Thy 
Truth and Thy light — be ever with 
Thy holy one, whom Thou didst prove at 
Massah (temptation), wham Thou didst 
justify at the waters of Meribah {str^io)'^ 
i.e. whom Thou dost expose now, as 
Thou didst then, to the rebellious try- 
ing tempers, — the angry strife and tur- 
bidence, — of an unthankful unbelieving 
people. 

821. If we refer 1o the story in 



Kxvii, N.xx, we shall find that, in each 
case, liie faith and patience of the re- 
ligious leaders, — in one case, Moses, 
in the other, Moses and Aaron, — are 
represented as 'tried' in this way. 
The people come to them murmuring, 
and complaining that they had not the 
supplies of good things, or even neces- 
saries, which they required, and they 
are ready to go back to the * fleshpots 
of Egypt' 

' And the people murmured against Moses, 
and said, Wherefore is this, that thou hast 
brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and 
our children and our cattle with thirst? 
And Moses cried unto Jehovah, saying. What 
shall I do imto this people ? They be almost 
ready to stone me,' E.ZYii.3,4 ; 

*And they gathered themselves together 
against Moses and against Aaron. And the 
people ohode with Moses, and sp^e, saying, 
Would God that we had died when our bre- 
thren died before Jehovah ? And why have 
ye brought up the congregation of Jehovah 
into this wilderness, that we and our cattle 
should die there? And wherefore have ye 
made us to come up out of Egypt, to bring us 
untothis evil place? It is no place of seed, or 
of figs, or of vines, or of pomegranates, neither 
is there any water to drink,' N.xx.2-5. 

822. Who can doubt that in the age 
of the later kings, and especially just 
before the time of Josiah's Eefonnation, 
there must have been much * mur- 
muring ' of this kind, even among those 
who still adhered outwardly to the 
worship of Jehovah, but in their hearts 
had gone back to Egypt, aaid were 
ready to say with those of old, E. xviL7, 
'Is Jehovah among us or not?' A 
pious and zealous Priest, like Hilkiah, 
must have had a painful life in such 
times, with those in high places (Ma- 
nasseh and his princes) violently op- 
posed to his endeavours to keep up the 
true faith in the Living Grod. He 
must have found it a hard task at 
times to bear up, in the path of duty, 
against the strength of public feeling, — 
the expressed illwill of some, the se- 
cret dislike of others, the neglect and 
indifference of almost all. Living in 
such days, and sharing fully in the 
sentiments of his more faithful brethren, 
the writer might well refer to the re- 
cord of similar * trials ' of the great 
leaders in the wilderness, — to their 
being succoured and supported by Di- 
vine Power, when tempted, — ^to their 
being * righted * or * justified ' before 
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the people by the direct interference of 
Jehovan, in answer to their cry, and 
in reply to the rebellious unbelief of 
the multitude, 

823. So would it be again, the writer 
hopes, in Gk>d'8 own time. Let the 
Levite {i.e. the Priest) be faithful still 
to his sacred calling, saying to father, 
mother, brothers, children, *I know 
you not ;* Le. let him not be turned by 
any family ties from the straight path 
of duty ; let him be ready to forsake 
home and its delights, (as some, doubt- 
less, of that day had done,) and — 

' go up from the gates oat of all Israel where 
he sojoumed, and oome with all the desire of 
his mind to minister in the Name of Jehovah 
his God at Jerusalem,' D.ZTiii.6,7. 

Let him still possess his soul in faith 
and patience, * observing Jehovah's 
word, and keeping His Covenant,' 'teach- 
ing Jacob ^s judgments, and Israel 
His Law,' * putting incense before Him, 
and whole burnt sacrifices upon His 
Altar.' Then would the Blessing of 
the Most High attend him ; then woidd 
he in due time be 'justified,' though 
* tried' to the uttermost; his Priest- 
hood should continue, his office be held 
in honour, his judgments be respected, 
his teachings obeyed. Then Jehovah 
would ' bless liis substance, and accept 
the work of his hands, — ^would smite 
through the loins of them that rise 
against him, (the adversaries of the 
true religion, whether high or low, in 
Israel,) and of them that hate him, that 
they rise not again.' 

Such appears to us the more rational 
and intelligible explanation of these 
verses, regarded as referring to the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which the 
writer lived. 

824. It is true that Jeremiah in many 
passages of his prophecies describes the 
state of the Priests, as well as of the 
Prophets, in his time as excessively 
bad: e.g. — 

'The Priests said not, Where is Jehovah? 
and they that handle the Law knew me not : 
tiie pastors also transgn^sed against me, and 
the Prophets prophesied by Baal,' ii.8 ; 

* As the thief is ashamed, when he is found, 
io is the house of Israel ashamed, they, their 
Kings, their Princes, and their Priests^ and 
their Prophets^ saying to a stock, Thou art 
my father, and to a stone. Thou hast brought 
ue forth; for they have turned their back 



unto me, and not their flaoe,* iLS6,97, znil, 
82,88 ; 

' A wonderful and horrible thing is oom- 
mitted in the land,— The PntphHa propbe^ 
falsely, and the Priests bear rule bj Iteir 
means; and my people love to have it eo: 
and what will ye do in the end thereof? 
v.80,81 ; 

* From the least of them even nnto the 
greatest of them every one is given to 
oovetousnesB ; and from the Prophet ensk 
nato the Priest every one dealeth taimij,* 
vL18, viii.lO; 

* Both Prophet and Priest are proftme: jea, 
in my House have I found their wiokeaiMB^ 
saith Jehovah,' zxiii.ll ; 

* For the sins of her Prophets and theiniqpi* 
ties of her Priests, that have shed the blooaof 
the just in the midst of her,* ko., LamJiv.lS. 

825. Yet still there must haye been 
exceptions to this general role. In 
Josiah's reign Zephaniah prophefied, 
and Jeremiah himself was both a PrieBt 
and a Prophet; and there seems no 
reason to suppose that Hilkiah and the 
Priests under him were any other than 
pious men, who did their best to dis- 
charge the duties of their oSLce amidst 
the difficulties of the time. This pas- 
sage may have been written at a time 
when Hilkiah was in office, and had 
entered on his sacred duties with a de^ 
sense of his responsibilities, and a de- 
termination to stem, to the uttermost 
of his power, the corruption of the 
times. But the writer may also, and 
specially, have had in view that glori- 
ous restoration for which he longed, 
when ' the sons of David ' should reign 
in righteousness, and the ' sons of Levi* 
minister in faithfulness, in the midst 
of the regenerated and rejoicing people. 

826. To this hope Jeremiad points 
when he says, — 

'Jehovah hath redeemed Jacob, and ran- 
somed him from the hand of him that was 
stronger than he. Therefore they shall oome 
and sing in the height of Zion, and shall 
flow together to the goodness of Jehovah, fur 
wheat, and for wine, and for oil, and for the 
young of the flock and of the herd ; and their 
soul shall be as a watered garden, and they 
shall not sorrow any more at all . . . And I 
will satiate the soul of the Priests with fat- 
ness, and my people shall be satisfied with my 
goodness, saith Jehovah,' zxxill.l4 ; 

* Thus saith Jehovah, David shall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of the 
house of Israel ; neither shall the Priests the 
Levites want a man before me to offer bumt- 
offcrings, and to kindle meat-offerings, and to 
do sacrifice continually,' xxxiii.17,18 ; 

' Tlius saith Jehovah, If ye can break my 
covenant of the day, and that there should 
not be day and night in their season, then 
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may also my covenant be broken with David 
my servant, that he should not have a son to 
reign upon his throne, and with the Leoites the 
Priests^ my ministers. As the host of heaven 
cannot be numbered, neither the sand of the 
sea measured, so will I multiply the seed of 
David my servant and the LevUu thai mimuter 
unto m«,' zzxiii.20-22. 

827. D.xxxiii.l2.' 

* Of Bbnjahin he said. 

The beloved of Jehovah shall dioOl tecuray (by 
Him, E.V.) ; 

He shall cover him at all Umes, and dwdl be- 
tween his shoulders,* 

"Knobbl notices the peculiar order 
in which the tribes are here mentioned, 
differing from any other in which they 
are found in the Bible; and he ex- 
plains this fact by supposing that the 
writer meant to notice them in a kind 
of * geographical order from South to 
NorSi.* But it will be seen at once 
that this account of the matter is not 
at all satisfactory ; since, even if we 
suppose that Levi, being so closely con- 
nected with Jerusalem, might properly 
be placed between Judah and Ben- 
jamin, yet Gad lay on the eastern side 
of Jordan, to the north of Reuben, and 
is placed between Issachar and Dan, 
bol^ on the western side, with which 
it had no geographical relations. 

828. Perhaps, the following explana- 
tion of the order here observed may be 
more satisfactory. Beuben comes first, 
as usual, as firstborn, and it is possible 
also, as having been, from his position, 
on tlie eastern side of the Dead Sea, 
less exposed to the consequences of the 
great Assyrian invasion, than the other 
trans-Jordanic tribes, which lay more 
directly in the track of the invading 
hosts. The remnant of Reuben, there- 
fore, in Josiah's time may really have 
been more considerable than those of 
G-ad and Eastern Manasseh. Then 
come Judah, Levi, Benjamin, the only 
substantial tribes remaining in Josiah's 
time, Simeon having disappeared (804- 
8 1 0), and Judah forming, with Benjamin, 
the kingdom of Judah. Hence we find 
Jeremiah joining together repeatedly 
Hhe cities of Judah, and the places 
about Jerusalem, and the land oi 
Benjamin,' xvii,26, xxxii.44, xxxiii.l3 
The other tribes had all been carried 
captive. They are named, however, 
one after another, as they must have 



been by one personating the part of 
looses, and something is said about 
each, corresponding, probably, in some 
measure to their circumstances either 
then or aforetime, as well as to those 
which the writer fondly hoped to see in 
due time revived through the Mercy of 
G^o<i, when Judah should be 'brought 
to his people ' again. 

829. Knobbl notes as follows on the 
blessing of Benjamin, |7.347 : 

Benjamin dwells securely, since Jehovah, as 
his Protector, hangs over him, and has His 
earthly abode between the ridges of Benjamin 
. . . The writer points to Gibeon, where the 
Tabernacle stood after the destruction of Nob 
through Saul. The modem Effib, two full hours 
north-west from Jerusalem, with four foun- 

I bains and springs, lies on a ridge in the middle 
of afruitful and pleasantvalley or basin, which 

I oonsLsts of broad valleys or plains, and is snr- 
roimded by different mountains. The length 
of the beautiful valley is, from east to west, 
ben English miles, the breadth five miles. The 
word katheph, ' wing, shoulder,' hi geographi- 
cal notices, signifies not the side generally, but 
the mountain-side, which rises to the moun- 
tain or mountain-ridge, N.xxziv.ll, Jo.xv.8, 
10, zviii.l2,13,16,18,&c. The passage cannot, 
thereforo, apply to Jerusalem, since Jehovah 
dwelt there not between mountain-ridges, but 
on Moriah. So, too, it does not suit Jerusalem , 
if we take kaiheph in the sense of ' side,' and 
understand the notice of the territory of Boi- 
jamin, generally. For Jerusalem lay on the 
south side of this tribal territory, and not in 
the midst of Benjamin. The phrase, ' be- 
tween the shoulders,' occurs also lS.xvii.6. 
The suspended javelin hung down from the 
right shoulder to the left hip, and so between 
the shoulders. 

830. There is, however, no good 
reason to believe that the ' Tabernacle * 
ever was transferred fix)m Nob to 
Gribeon, as Knobel, and many other 
eminent writers suppose. It is true the 
Chronicler states that it was at Gibeon 
in the time of David and Solomon, 
1 Ch.xvi.37-40, xxi.29, 2Ch.i.a-6 : e.g.-^ 

* David left there, before the Ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah in Jerusalem, Asaph and 
his brethren to minister before the Ark con- 
tinually, as every day's work required, and 
Zadok the Priest and his brethren the Priests, 
before the Tabernacle of Jehovah, in the high 
place that was at Gibeon, to offer burnt-offer- 
ings unto Jehovah upon the Altar of the bumt- 
offeringcontinually , morning and evening, and 
to do according to all that is written in the 
Law of Jehovah, which he commanded Israel.* 
lCh.xvi.37-40. 

831. But the more authentic history, 
in the books of Samuel and Kings, says 
nothing whatever of the Tabernade 
being at Gibeon, which is the more 
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remarkable, smce in tlie latter it is 
recorded that — 

* Solomon went to Gibeon to sacrifice theret 
for that was the great high-place ; a thousand 
bnmt-offerings did Solomon offer upon that 
altar.' lK.iii.4. 

The writer would surely have men- 
tioned the existence of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle and the Brazen Altar of 
Bezaleel at GKbeon at this time, as 
some reason for Solomon's sacrificing 
there, if he knew that they were there, — 
more especially as in the previous verse, 
i;.3, he blames Solomon for * sacrificing 
and burning incense in high places/ 

832. We might ask, again, which, in 
the opinion of the Chronicler, was the 
place which 'Jehovah had chosen to 
put his Name in,' — Gibeon, with its 
Tabernacle and Brazen Altar, where 
*Zadok and the Priests* attended, but 
where the Ark was not, — or Mount 
Zion, where the Ark and Mercy-Seat 
were placed, and where *God dwelt 
between the cherubims,' though only 
the LeviteSt * Asaph and his brethren,' 
were stationed to * minister before it 
continually*? Under such circum- 
stances, the people would have paid a 
very divided allegiance. And it is 
difficult to understand how Solomon 
could sacrifice before the Ark at Jeru- 
salem, lK.iii.l5, when neither the 
Priests were there, nor the Brazen 
Altar^ upon which alone it was lawful 
for him to sacrifice, according to the 
Law laid down in L.xvii.8,9, — 

Whatsoever man there be of the honse of 
Israel, or of the strangers which sojourn 
among yon, that offereth a burnt-offering or 
a sacrifice, and bringeth it not unto the door of 
the Tabernacle of the Congregation^ to offer it 
imto Jehovah, even that man shall he cut off 
from among his people. 

Hence, in Jo.xxii29, the trans-Jor- 
danic tribes are made to say — 

* (Jod forbid that we should rebel against 
Jehovah, and turn this day from following 
Jehovah, to build an altar for burnt offer- 
ings, for meat-offerings, or for sacrifices, be- 
side the Altar of Jehovah our God, that is 
b^ore His Tabernacle.* 

833. Further, if the Tabernacle was 
ever moved from Shiloh to Nob, and from 
Nob to Gibeon, how is it that we have 
no account of such removal, either in 
the books of Samuel or of Chronicles ? 
It was just as great an act of sacrilege, 



the Tabernacle with profime haadi^ as 
to touch the Ark itself. 

* When the Tabemade aetteCh forward, the 
Levites shall take it down ; and when the T»> 
bemade is to be pitched, the Lecite$ dull Hfe 
it up ; and the stranger thai eometh nigh shaU 
be put to death,' N.i.51. 

Since, therefore, the Tabernacle was 
so much more cumbrous than the Ark, 
much greater preparations must have 
been made for moving it than for 
merely taking up the Ark ; and, surely, 
some notice would have been taken in 
the history of so remarkable an event 

834. Above all, how was it that the 
Ark, when brought back from the 
Philistines, was not restored to the 
* Tabernacle of Moses,* by the direc- 
tions of Samuel, if that Tabemade was 
really at hand, instead of being stored 
away for so many years in the honse 
of Abinadab, lS.vii.1,2 ? And what 
need was there for David to have buiU 
a Tabernacle on Mount ^on, to hold 
the Ark, if the 'Tabemade of tlie Con- 
gregation ' was actually in existence ? 
Surely, no tent that he could boildwas 
so fitted to receive it as this grand 
ancient Mosaic Tabemade, so yene- 
rable through its age, and so unspeak- 
ably sacred from its history, — framed, 
even as to its minutest details, as is 
supposed, after the express instmc* 
tions of Jehovah, according to *the 
pattern which Moses saw in the 
Mount,' E.xxv.40,xxvi. 30,— sanctified 
by the most holy and stupendous 
events, glorious with so -many grand 
associations, endeared by the most pre- 
cious memories, — which had shared all 
along the fortunes of Israel, and had 
passed through so many most astonish- 
ing and awful scenes in the wilder- 
ness—at the entrance of which not only 
Moses and Aaron had stood, but the 
Divine Presence itself had more than 
once been seen, when — 

' Jehovah came down in the pillar of a <doiid, 
and stood in the door of the Tabernacle, and 
talked with them,' N.xi.25,xii.5. 

836. Though so splendid, also, with 
its costly curtains of * fine twined linen, 
blue, purple, and scarlet,* its cover- 
ings of goats' hair and rams' skins, 
its boards of shittim-wood with their 
sockets of silver, upon which alone, as 
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hundred talents (34,000Z.) of silver,— 
yet (according to the views of Knobbl,) 
it had been often removed, and might, 
therefore, without any very serious 
difficulty have been removed again, — 
nay, (according to the Chronicler) it 
had certainly been once removed to 
Gibeon, and was not worn outy and 
unfit for further sacred uses, since 
Zadok and the Priests were stationed 
at it. Surely, such a Tabernacle as 
this would never have been allowed 
by the pious David to remain standing 
empty of the Ark which belonged to it, 
whether it stood at Shiloh or at Gibeon. 
He would not have dared to substitute 
for it one built by his own contrivance. 
It would have been an act of sacrilege to 
have done this. He must have brought 
up such a Tabernacle to Jerusalem, as 
the only fitting home for the Ark. 
We may, surely, say with confidence, 
it is certain that he would have done 
so, had such a Tabernacle really been 
at that time in existence. 

836. We shall have occasion to con- 
sider more fully hereafter the history 
of those times, and the special histoiy 
of the Ark and the Tabernacle. But 
we have, as we believe, shown suffi- 
ciently that there is no real ground for 
supposing that the Tabernacle was at 
Gibeon in the time of Saul. And, even 
if it had been, the Ark was not there, 
and that was the sign of Jehovah's 
Presence; He would scarcely be said 
to * dwell * at a place where the Ark 
was not. From this, however, it ap- 
pears that the very ground, on which 
Knobsl's opinion rests, is gone from 
under him. And we fall back on the 
explanation that he rejects, viz, that 
the words do refer to Jerusalem, where 
the Ark was, and where Jehovah was 
specially said to ' cause His Name to 
dwelV The word Kathephy * shoulder,' 
is, in fact, used for * side ' in N.xxxiv. 
11, * the side of the sea of Chinnereth,' 
and so in lKvi.8,39, 'the right side 
of the House,* 2Ch.iv.10, *he set 
the sea on the right side of the east 
end,' 2Ch.xxiii.10, * from the right side 
of the Temple to the left side of the 
Temple.' Possibly, the idea in the 
writer's mind was this, that, as Jeru- 
salem hij in the middle of the southern 



boundary of Benjamin, it was thus 
between the shoulders of the tribe, i.e, 
between the southern ends of the 
eastern and western sides of it — sup- 
ported, like the head, between the 
shoulders, as it were, and not lower 
down upon the back. 

837. It may be noticed that it is the 
Beuteronomist alone, who speaks, as 
here, of Jehovah ' dwelling* in Jeru- 
salem, and that the phrase, 'to rest 
safely,' occurs only in v. 12,28 of this 
chapter, and in Jer.xxiii.6,xxxiii.l6, 
P8.xvi.9, Pr.i.33, in the first of which 
passages we have the whole phrase, as 
in D.xxxiii.28, * Israel shall dwell 
safely.' We must not forget, also, 
that Jeremiah himself was one of the 

* Priests that were at Anathoth in the 
land of Benjamin'; so that» when at 
home, he hved in ' one of the gates of 
Benjamin,' and felt, doubtless, a special 
tenderness for the tribe, which is here 
called the 'darling of Jehovah.' 

CHAPTER XXn. 

THE BLESSING OF MOSBS, 

DETJT.xxxin.l 3-29. 

838. D.xxxiii.13-17. 

* And of Joseph Jte said, — 
Blessed of Jehovah be hU land. 

For treasures of heaven above [E,V, *for (he 

devf'ly 
And of the deep that Keth beneath, 
And for treasures brought forth by the sun. 
And for treasures put forth by the moon. 
And for the chi^ things of the ancient moun^ 

tains. 
And for treasures of the lotting hills. 
And for treasures of the earth and fulness 

thereof, 
And for the goodwill of Him that dwelt in the 

bush; 
The blessing shall come upon Oie hMd of Joseph, 
And upon the crown of the consecrated of his 

brethren. 
His firstborn steer is Ms glory; 
And his horns are like the horns (tf a bv^al^ 

[E.V. •ttntcom']; 
Wi(h them he shall push the people together to 

the ends of the earth: 
And they are the ten thousands qf Ephraim, 
And they are the thousands of Manasseh.* 

839. This blessing on Joseph cer- 
tainly presents at first sight some diffi- 
culty, since the Ten Tribes, of which 
Ephraim was the head, had been car- 
ried into Captivity in the da^s Q.t 
Hezekiah, audXheteiot^ «vw^\«s^^a»%^ 
as the above 'wo^iiA. «w6«l ^\.^^*Oast 
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inapplicable to them in the time of 
Josiah. But a close consideration of the 
question will show that there is abso- 
lutely no one time in the history of the 
people, to which the different parts of 
the * Blessing' will apply. 

840. Moses could not have written 
it ; for, if, looking down with prophetic 
eye along the stream of time, he had 
been moved by Divine impulse to utter 
these intimations as to the future 
destinies of the tribes of Israel, it is 
impossible that he should have dis- 
missed the illustrious tribe of Judah, 
from which David and David's son, 
the Messiah, were to spring, with a 
few mournful words, and glorified the 
tribes of Josejph — who in later days 
were to be distinguished by rebellion, 
idolatry, and even apostacy from the 
worship of Jehovah— with such extra- 
ordinary laudation as this. 

841. Nor will the time of Samuel 
suit better for all parts of the Blessing : 
since, though Judah was notyet famous, 
and Ephraim was very flourishing, yet 
Levi was quite in the background, and 
the remarkable language, which we 
have just been considering, v. 8-11, 
could hardly have been used with re- 
ference to that tribe. 

Nor will the days of David answer 
to the requirements of the case ; for 
then Judah could not have been passed 
over so lightly, with so little distinc- 
tion, or, rather, with a prayer expressive 
of sadness, while the praise of Joseph 
is loud and triumphant. 

A similar consideration forbids still 
more decidedly the supposition of its 
having been composed in the age of 
Solomon, when the splendour of Judah 
was at its highest. 

842. After Solomon's time, and the 
division of the two kingdoms, the 
question first arises, was the writer 
one of the northern or the southern 
kingdom ? The glorification of Joseph 
might be thought, at first sight, to 
indicate the former. But, on the other 
hand, we observe that the Levitical 
Priesthood was confined to Jerusalem, 
and the roll of the Tetrateuch was, no 
doubt, kept in their charge, — that there 
18 no trace of the hand of a writer of 



any portion of it, — and that the mo- 
tion of Jehovah 'dwelling' between 
the shoulders of Benjamin, — i.e. as we 
have seen, in Jerusalem, — as well as the 
high commendation of the Levites, 
points distinctly to a Jewish writer. 
But what Jewish writer, during the ex- 
istence of the separate kingdoms^ would 
have written of Judah so mildly and of 
Joseph so warmly, as the writer of this 
Blessing does? 

843. Thus we are brought down to 
the time after the Captivity of the Ten 
Tribes, without finding any period, 
which suits all the part6 of the Bles- 
sing. As far, therefore, as Joseph is 
concerned, there is no reason why it 
should not have bee^i written in 
Josiah' 8 time, as well as any other ; 
and this time suits best, as we have 
seen, the words spoken about the other 
chief tribes. It is plain also that sach 
laudatory language would be more 
likely to be used of Joseph by a pious 
Jewish writer, when the northern tdng- 
dom nx) longer existed^ and when all 
the best feelings of an Israelite would 
go forth in tender pity and hope to- 
wards his brethren in their time of 
distress, than while it still stood forth 
as the rival, and, by its idolatries, the 
corruptor of Judah. 

844. Compare, in this point of view, 
the language of Jere^rdah^ xxxi, and 
especially the following verses: 

* At the same time, saith Jehovah, will I be 
the Grod of all thp families of Israel, and th^ 
shall be my people,* v.l. 

' Again I will bid d thee, and thou shalt be 
built, O virgin 0/ Israel ; thou shalt again be 
adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt go forth 
in the dancen of them that make merry,' r.4. 

' For theru shall be a day that the watchmen 
upon the Mount Ephraim shall cry. Arise yei 
and let us go up to Zion, imto Jehovah our God/ 
t;.6. 

* Behold. I will bring them from the north 
country, and gather them from the wastes of 
the earth, ... a preat company shall return 
thither. They shall come with weeping, and 
with supplications will I lead them ; I will 
cause thorn to walk by the rivers of waters 
in a straiprht way, wherein thoy shall not 
stumble ; for I am a Father to Itraelt and 
Ephraim is my first-bom* t;.8,9. 

* Hoar the word of Jehovah, O ye nations, 
and declare it in the isles afar off, and say. He 
that scattered Israel, toill gather him, and keep 
him, as a shepherd doth his flock. For Jeho- 
vah hath redeemed Jacob, and ransomed him 
from the hand of him that was stronger than 
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And, from beginning to end, the 
whole chapter sets forth these delight- 
ful prophetic anticipations of the 
future reunion of Israel and Judah, 
and their happy estate in those blessed 
days which were coming, when chas- 
tisement should have done its work 
effectually, v. 18, and the gracious pro- 
mise should be fulfilled, i;.33, — 

• I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.* 

845. In short, the most reasonable 
explanation of the matter seems to us 
to be, that the Deuteronomist has here 
expressed confidently a prophetic hope 
for the future prosperity and glory of 
Joseph, as he has for the reunion of 
all the tribes under the sway of Judah, 
for the continuance of a pious and 
faithful Priesthood in the tribe of Levi, 
and for the permanent resting of Jehovah 
* between the shoulders ' of Benjamin. 
He views the whole people reunited 
once more; and thus, after briefiy 
touching upon each of the other tribes, 
with a few words suggested by their 
situation, character, or past or present 
circumstances, he closes the address 
by imagining all Israel compacted again 
into one great nation^ rejoicing once 
more in the favour and blessing of 
Jehovah, v. 26-29 :— 

There is none like unto the C^od of Jeshnrun, 

Who rideth upon the heaven in thy help, 

And in His excellency on the sky. 

The Eternal God is thy refuge, 

And underneath are the Everlasting Arms ; 

And He shall thrust out the enemy from 

before thee, 
And shall say. Destroy them. 
Israel then dball dwell in safety alone ; 
The fountain of Jacob shall be upon a land of 

com and wine ; 
Also his heavens shall drop down dew. 
Happy art thou, Israel I 
Who is like imto thee, O people saved by 

Jehovah, 
The shield of thy help, and Who is the sword 

of thy excellency I 
And thiiie enemies shall dissemble (useglozing 

speeches) unto thee, 
And thou shalt tread upon their high places.' 

846. This view of the blessing on 
Joseph will be found confirmed, when 
we examine the language of it, which, 
except V. 17, is in many places a literal 
transcript of the words addressed to 
Joseph in Jacob's Blessing, Gr.xlix.22- 
26, and respects only, as the reader 
will perceive, the land of Joseph, whose 



extreme fertility is well known, and 
whose qualities were not affected by 
the captivity of its inhabitants. The 
chief of these correspondences are given 
below : — 

G.xux. 
V.25, Blessings of the heavens o^otv. 

Blessings of the deep that lieth beneath, « 

V.26, To the desire o/ the everlasting hills : 
They shall be upon the head of Joseph, 
And on the crown of the consecrated of kit 
brethren, 

D.XXXI1I. 
v.ld, From treasures of the heavens c^wve. 
And from the deep that lieth beneath. 
V.15, And from treasures of the everlasting hills, 
V.16, It shall come upon the head of Joseph, 
And on the crotm of the consecrated of hi$ 
brethren. 

847. It is plain that the writer had 
before him tlie * Blessing of Jacob.' 
And, though he has not used its expres- 
sions in dealing with Reuben, Judah, 
Levi, or Benjamin, the tribes which 
were still in existence, and of which 
he could speak in accordance with their 
present circumstances, yet, when he 
comes to the captive Joseph, as if at a 
loss almost what to say, he refers to 
the older document, and adapts its very 
words with slight changes and amplifi- 
cations. But, as before observed, the 
greater portion of the blessing refers 
entirely to the fertility of the land, 
including 'the goodness of Him that 
dwelt in the bush,' by which, probably, 
allusion is made to the expressions in 
E.iii.8, ' a good land and a large, a land 
fiowing with milk and honey.' Joseph 
is spoken of here, and in G-.xlix.26, as 
* consecrated by his brethren,* because 
the tribe of Ephraim was recognised as 
the leader of the Northern tribes, (as 
Judah was of the Southern,) from a 
very early age down to the time of the 
Captivity. 

848. In t;. 17 is described the strength 
of this populous tribe, which, when 
restored to its pristine vigour, as the 
Prophet hoped, would push the nations 
with its horns, like a Keem or buffalo, 
as once it did of old in the days of 
David. Then should the son of David 
reign triumphantly once more in the 
place ' which Jehovah had chosen to 
set His Name there,' and Ephraim be 
the 'strength, of lais \vft«.^; ^\A■i^A^&^^ 
his *Lawgiv«* ^oftft^\:L^ ^^tsJC^^tsv 
steer* is Eptoam, -vViom ^^^<^ "^^^^ 
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before Hanasseh,' his elder brother, 
G.xlyiii.20, and whose tribe was in 
later times by £u the strongest, in 
agreement with the words of the text, — 

'And they are the ten thonwuKlH of Ephnim, 
And they aze t^^ft tho nuBnifl of llanameh,' — 

thoo^ not in accordance with the state- 
ments of the second 'master' of the 
pec^le at the end of their wanderings, 
according to which the number of 
Manasseh was 52,700, N.xxYi34, and 
that of Ephraim only 32,500, v.Z7 ; 
and yet the story represents Moses as 
making this mnster only jnst before he 
uttered the Song. 

849. There is nothing very remark- 
able in the other blessings, which, as 
has been said, seem to be nttered, be- 
cause something must be said of each 
tribe, (by one who had undertaken to 
place a blessing in the mouth of Moses, 
like that ascribed to Jacob,) with some 
kind of reference to their past or present 
circumstances, and with the hope that, 
though now only a remnant of each 
Izibe occupied the seat of its forefathers, 
yet, in Ch>d's own time, the tribe would 
be restored to its old locality, and 
flourish abundantly again, and the 
Blessing be fulfilled. In almost every 
case there is a reference to the language 
used in the Blessing of Jacob, G-.xlix, 
as if the Deuteronomist was at a loss 
for other words, in which to speak of 
these tribes now carried into captivity. 

850. We add some remarks on each : 

* R^oieej Zebulun, in thjf going outy 
Andf ISSACHAB, in thy tents,' v.l8. 

The relations of both tribes shall be 
joyful and prosperous, the one ' going 
out,' «.e. carrying on a brisk and pleasant 
commerce, e.g. with the Phoenicians, — 
(comp. G.xlix.l3, * Zebulun shall dwell 
at the haven of the sea, and he shall be 
for an haven of ships, and his border 
shall bo unto Zidon,') — and the other 
remaining at home, and practising 
comfortably agriculture and cattle- 
breeding in the productiveland where it 
dwells,— (comp. G.xlix. 14,15, *Issachar 
is a strong ass, couching down between 
two burdens ; and he saw that rest was 
good, and the land that it was plea- 



851. *IhetMkaneaatkepeopUmMi§atMmh 
torn; 

MM,' V.19. 

According to our Tiew, the ' Moon- 
tain ' here is the holy ' Mount Zion ' at 
Jerusalem, to whicl), as the wiiter 
hoped, and as the Deuteronomist en- 
joined, all the tribes would in fatme 
days go willingly up in great numbers; 
though, of course, it was never si^h 
posed that the command for * every 
male' to go up thrice a year would 
be literally obeyed. Ck>mp. Jerjcrn.18, 
' the Mountain of the House,' and es- 
pecially, Jer.xzzi.23, 'Thus saith Je- 
hovah of hosts» the God of Israel, Ai 
yet they shall use this iq>eech, in the 
land of Judah and in the cities thereof 
when I shall bring again their (ie. 
HiphrainCa) captivity, Jehovah Uesi 
thee, O Habitation of justice, Moun- 
tain of holiness 1 ' 

853. *For they shaU iuek O^ qghimm nf tk$ 
sea. 
And the hidden ireamres (fftkismd.' 

They shall draw profit from the sea, 
liave gain which the sea brings to them, 
e.g. t&ough commerce generally, and 
the special trade in fish, puiple-shells, 
and sponges, which is still carried on. 
By 'treasures of the sand' the writer 
Keems to mean ' glass, * which by the 
Eincients was considered as something 
costly, (Job.zxviii.l7, *The gold and 
fhe crystal cannot equal it,*) and which 
has been found by the river Belus, a 
little south of Akko. Between Akko 
Jind Tyre, also, the coast yielded a 
glassy sand, which, however, was first 
melted in Sidon. In Tyre there are 
^tiU remains of a glass-nxelting-house 
of ancient times. 

853. * Blessed be He that enlargelh Oad ! 

As a lion he eoucheth, and teareth arm, 
yea, and crown,' t;.20. 

Blessed be Jehovah, who gives this 
tribe a spacious territory, and lets him 
extend himself far and wide, (G.zliz.19, 
' Gfld, a troop shall overcome him ; but 
he shall overcome at the last '). Just 
in the same way 'Blessing ' is ascribed 
to the God of Shem in G.ix.26, where 
Shem's prosperity is to be brought for- 
ward. Gad is like a lion, which has 
made a prey, 'and, couching in peace- 
ful sQcwrity, tears it asunder and de- 
\\oxaa\t. 
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8i54. *And he saw the firs^fruiU [e.g. qf Vie 
Conquest} /or himseif,' v.'Il, 
He ' saw for himself/ i.e.he chose, 'prfj- 
vided,' for himself, (as in G.xxii.8,) 
the firstfraits of the conquest as ti 
possession. This was the kingdom of 
Sihon; Gad had the northern half oi' 
it, and in the southern also he htul 
cities, N.xxxii.34. The Gadites seem* 
at the Conquest of the trans- Jordan ic 
lands, to have been specially forwani^ 
For they appear, N.xxxii.2,6,25,29,31, 
33, at the head of the ^ tribes, wIkj 
obtained that district, and they re- 
built cities not only in their own, biU 
in the Beubenite territory, while th^ 
Kenbenites confined themselves to theix 
own land, N.xxxii. 34-36. 

865. * For (Here teas Oie portion of (he leader 

And he came as Jieadcf the people: 

He did the righteousness of Jehovahf 

And His fitdgments with Israel.* 
Upon the above passage Knobel 
observes as follows : 

The firstfmits of the HelMrew Conquest b^ 
longed to the ' leader' ; and, since Gad showed 
at the head of the tribes a special activity ati<l 
bravery, he therefore lidd claim to that land, 
which, however, was only as good as something 

* Md np ' for him, since the regular possession 
could only begin after the fulfilment of the con- 
dition laid down by Moses, N.xxzii.l9. 

At the head of the people, as foreman, 
fighting in advance, Oad marched with them 
into Canaan, D.iii.18, N.xxxii. 17, 20-lf 'J. 
Jo.L14,iv.l2, and fulfilled what Jehovah hj]d 
commanded as becoming and right, as a duty 
towards IsraeL 

The above explanation is not al- 
together satisfactory. But it is difii^ 
cult, knowing so little as we do of tljc 
special history of the different tribei-^ 
to offer a better. . This difficulty, how- 
ever, is not at all removed by assigniii l: 
the composition of the Song to Mose^. 

856. ' Dan is a young lion. 

That springs forth from BwSum (Enod. 
ihe plain) ^ «.22. 
Ban seizes where one least expect!- 
him, falls upon the prey unawares, arul 
grasps it There may be a reference fo 
the capture of Laish, Jo.xix.47,Jujcviii. 
27 ; so G.xlix.17, *Dan shall be a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path, that 
biteth the horse-heels, so that his ridfT 
shall fall backward.' 'Shenir' and 

* Hermon ' were in the district of Bit- 
shan. and we read, SoLSongiv.8^ *FroTn 
the top of Shenir and Hermon, from 
the lioni dens, from the mountains of 
the Jeopards,' Zecbanab also seenii^ 
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to connect the ' oaks of Bashan,* xi.2, 
with the * roaring of the young lions' 
on the banks of the Jordan, v.Z, 
857. * Nafbtali, he fat withfaoour. 

And full with Oie blessing of Jehovah! 
Thesea(E.Y. west) and the south do thou 
possess,' V.2B. 
' Blessed with children be AsnER I 
May he he a source qf pleasure to Ms 

brethren. 
And dipping hisfbot inoUI* ».24. 
« May thy bars IE, F. * shoes '] beirvn and 

brass. 
And as thy days thy rest {repose, secu- 
rity)!' t;.25. 
E^NOBEL, instead of * bars * in the above, 
reads ' castles, forts,' and writes : — 

'The Asherites lived as far as Lebanon, 
where mining was practised, and where they 
seem to have obtained metals, of which they 
may have made much use in strengthoiing 
their towns. And, in fact, they needed this in 
the midst of hostile people.' 

868. In the concluding verses, v.26- 
29, the greatness and glory of Je- 
hovah are set forth, and the happy 
estate of Israel, under His protection 
and blessing, is described in glowing 
terms: — 

* There is none like unto the God of Jeshunm, 
&c.,' 

* Israel then shall dwell securely, &c.,' 

* Happy art thou, Israel I who is like unto 
thee?' 

* O people saved by Jehovah I &c.' — 
The following passages may be com- 
pared from the Prophet Jeremiah: 
♦ There is none like unto Thee, Jehovah : 

Thou art great, and Thy Name is great in 
might. 

Who would not fear Thee, King of na- 
tions? 

For to Thee doth it appertain : 

Forasmuch as among all the wise of the na> 
tions, and in all their kingdoms, 

There is none like unto Thee.' x.6,7. 
' In his days Judah shall be saved. 

And Israel shall dwell securely .' xxiii.6,xxxiii. 
16. 

859. Kurtz, iii.492, remarks on 
D.xxxiii as follows : 

We cannot fail to be struck with the fast, 
that the 'Blessing of Moses' does not con^ 
tain the slightest trace of any special Messianit 
(illusion, whereas they are so very prominent 
in that of Jacob, and, since his time, the 
Messianic expectations had been so greatly 
enlarged by the prophecy of the * Star out of 
Jacob' and the 'Prophet like unto Moses.* 
Bat this may, perhaps, account sufficiently 
for the omission here. Since the time of 
Jacob, the Messianic expectation had ad- 
vanced so far, that it had assumed the form 
of a belief in one single personal Meesiidi. 
But from which of the families or tribes th* 
personal Mesaiah -wotM «<^Ti% ^«a tvqX. 'j^^x. 
known. TYie ptov^vwrj ol "B^ttasft.,>S^«^ nXm*. 
of MoBea, "hai ampVy ^Ii\^mtt\«^.^.^waJ^^*^^''^^ 
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spring ont of the midst of Israel, and from 
the posterity of Jacob. It is true that even 
in G.zliz the tribe of Judah is distinguished 
above all the rest, as the one to which be- 
longed the supremacy among the tribes. But 
there was something too indefinite in the de- 
scription for the belief to take root in Israel, 
that from this particular tribe a personal 
Messiah would spring. This did not take 
place until the time of David. It might 
even be said that the distinction, conferred 
by * Jacob's Blessing ' upon the tribe of 
Judah, had fallen since then into the shade ; 
for neither Moses, nor Aaron, nor Joshua, be- 
longed to this tribe. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

DBUT.XXXrV.1-12. 

*860. D.xxxiv.1-3. 
*And Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top 
of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho ; and 
Jehovah showed him all the land of Gilead 
unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of 
Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the south, 
and the plain of the valley of Jericho, the 
city of i>alm-trees, unto Zoar.' 

Here we have signs of a later writer 
in the mention of * Dan' (243), and 
* all Naphtaliy and the land of Ephraim^ 
and Manasseh, and all the land of 
Judah* — ^where the different terms are 
used as well known, though the land 
was not yet divided. So we have * unto 
this day,* t;.6. 

Scott observes : — 

The last chapter closed the words and 
writings of Moses, and this chapter must 
have been added by another hand ; but it is 
uncertain whether by Joshua, or by Samuel, 
or by some other Prophet. Some, indeed, 
maintain that Moses himself wrote it by the 
spirit of prophecy ; this, however, is not at 
all probable. But, by whomsoever it was 
written, the information must have been 
originally communicated by immediate reve- 
lation. Perhaps, the three last verses were 
added by Ezra ; but all the subsequent books 
of Scripture assume as undoubted facts the 
things recorded in it. 

861. These verses, v. 1-3, are plainly 
part of the older document, in con- 
tinuation of xxxii.52 ; and we have 
here the expression * plains of Moab,' 
which is used exclusively by the older 
writer (623.xi), as also 'land of Gilead,' 
N.xxxii.1,29. In v. 1, however, we have 
the phrase *over against Jericho,' 
wliich occurs also in the Deuterono- 
mistic interpolation in xxxii.49, where- 
as the older writer, whenever he in- 
troduces a similar reference to Jericho, 
emploja invariably the form, *oii th.*- 



other side Jordan (near) Jericho,* or 
' by Jordan (near) Jericho/ — in each 
I ase, the word * Jericho ' being used 
without any governing words, N.zzlI, 
xxvi. 3, 63, xxxi. 12, zxxiii. 48, 50,zxxiy. 
I5,xxxv.l,xxxvi.l3. This suggests that 
\ he whole defining clause, ' Uie top of 
Pisgah that is over against Jericho,' is 
iin insertion by the Deuteronomist 

862. D.xxxiv.4-7. 

* And Jehovah said unto him. This Is tliA 
l[md which I sware unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will give it 
unto thy seed ; I have caused thee to see it 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither. So Moses, the servant of Jebovah, 
died there, in the land of Moab, aoooidinft 
to the word of Jehovah. And He buried 
him in a valley in the land of Moab, over 
Eigainst Bethpeor ; but no man knoweth ti 
Ids sepulchre unto this day. And Moees was 
an hundred and twenty years old, when he 
'lied ; his eye was' not dim, nor hia m^oral 
force abated.' 

This passage, again, belongs partly 
to the older document, though some 
part also is from the hand of the Deu- 
teronomist, as is shown by the expres- 
sion, t;.6,6, *land of Moab,* (525.1). 
Probably v. 4 is his entirely, and the 
two insertions * land of Moab ' in t>.5,6, 
jmd the rest belongs to the older docn- 
inent (783). 

863. D.xxxiv.8,9. 

'And the children of Israel wept for Moses 
fa the plains of Moab thirty days : so the 
^^ays of weeping and mourning for Moses 
\vere ended. And Joshua, the son of Nun, 
was full of the spirit of wisdom : for Moses 
had laid his hands upon him; and the chil- 
ilren of Israel hearkened unto him, and did 
[IS Jehovah commanded Moses.' 

"We have here th^ older writer, as 
appears by the expression, v. 8, * plains 
of Moab,' (523.xi). Also the * thirty 
days ' of weeping correspond to those 
Ebr Aaron, N.xx.29 ; and the phrase 'as 
Jehovah commanded Moses,* v.9, is 
'Constantly recurring in Exodus, Le- 
viticus, and Numbers. 

864. D.xxxiv.10-12. 

'And there arose not a Prophet rinoe in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah knew 
lace to face, in all the signs and the wonders, 
which Jehovah sent him to do in the land of 
Bgypt, to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, 
jind to all his land, and in all that mighty 
Mand, and in all the great terror, which Moses 
^Jiowed in the sight of all IsraeL* 

These words appear to belong to the 
DeuteTouomist for these reasons : — 
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Tii.l9, xili.1,2, xxvi.8, xxvlii.46,xxix,8,xxxiv. 
ll,andal8oE.vli.3; 

(ii) V. 12, ' mighty hand,' D.iii.24, iv.34, v.l5, 
vi.21 , vli.8,1 9, ix.26, xi.2, xxvl.8, joadr. 12, and 
also B.iii.l9, vi.1,1, xlli.9, xxxii.ll, N.xx.20 ; 

(iii) 'terror/ iv.84^.25,zxvi.8, and also 
G.ix.2. 

865. Upon the 'burial* of Moses 
xxxiv.6, KuBTZ writes thus, iii.p.494 : 

* Moses died there,' says the scriptnral ac- 
count, • according to the mouth— i.^. accord- 
ing to the word— of God.' The Rabbins 
render this • cU the mouth of Gk>d,' and call 
the death of Moses 'a death by a kiss.' Im- 
mediately afto^ards it is stated that * He 
buried him in the valley in the land of Moab.' 
Even if it were grammatically admissible to 
render the verb impersonally, ('they buried 
him,* LXX,) or to take the subject from the 
verb itself, • he [one] buried him,' viz. * who- 
ever did bury him,' the context would not 
allow it but would still force us to the con- 
clusion that Jehovah is the subject. The 
clause, * and no man knoweth of his sepul- 
chre unto this day,' unquestionably implies 
a peculiar mode of burial. The valleff, in 
which Moses was buried, must have been a 
depression at the top of the mountains of 
Pisgah. 

'From the time of the Fathers, the answer 
given to the question, • Whp should Jehovah 
Himself have buried Moses?' has almost in- 
variably been this, to prevent a superstitious 
or idolatrous veneration of his sepulchre or 
his remains. But, notwithstanding all the 
pious feelings of the nation, and their vene- 
ration of the greatest of all the Prophets of 
the O.T., such a result as this was certainly 
not to be apprehended at the time in ques- 
tion. The notions which prevailed, with re- 
ference to the defiling influence of graves and 
of the bodies of the dead, — ^notions which the 
Law had certainly only adopted, sanctioned, 
and regulated, and had not been the first 
to introduce,— were sufficiently powerful to 
guard against any such danger as this. 
Abraham's sepulchre was known to every- 
body. But it never entered the mind of any 
Israelite under the O.T. to pay idolatrous or 
even superstitious veneration to it, however 
nearly the reverence of later Jews for the 
person of Abraham might border upon super- 
stition and idolatry. The remains of Jacob 
and Joseph were carried to Palestine, and 
buried there. But we cannot find the 
slightest ground for supposing that they 
were the objects of superstitious adoration. 

866. Kurtz then attempts to account 
for this strange burial. 

If Moses, therefore, wm buried by Jehovah 
Himself, the reason must certainly have been, 
that such a burial was intended for him, 
as no one else could possibly have given. 
That there was something very peculiar in 
the burial of Moses, is sufficiently evident 
from the passage before us. And this is con- 
firmed in a very remarkable manner by the 
N.T. history of the Transfiguration, where 
Ptoses and Elias appeared with the Bedeemer. 
We may see here very clearly that the O.T. 
account may jasQy be understood, as imply- 



ing that the design of the burial of Moses 
by the hand of Jehovah was to place him in 
the same cat^ory with Enoch and Elijah, to 
deliver him from going down into the grave 
like the rest of Adam's children, and to pre- 
pare for him a condition, both of body and 
soul, resembling that of those two men of 
God. It is true that Moses was not saved 
from death itself in the same manner as 
Enoch and Elijah ; be really died^ and his 
body was really buried ; this is expressly stated 
in the Biblical history. But we may assume 
with the greatest probability, that, like them, 
he was saved from corruption. Men bury the 
corpse that it may see corruption. If Jehovah, 
therefore, would not suffer the body of Moses 
to be buried by men, it is but natural to seek 
for the reason of this in the fact, that He did 
not intend to leave him to corruption, but at 
the very time of his burial communicated 
some virtue by His own hand, which saved 
the body from corruption, and prepared for 
the Patriaroh a transition into the same state 
of existence, into which Enoch and Elijah 
were admitted without either death or burial. 
The state of existence in the Jfe beyond, into 
which Moses was introduced by the band of 
Jehovah, was, probably, essentially the same 
as that into which Enoch was taken, when he 
was translated, and Elijah, when he was car- 
ried up to heaven, though the way was not to 
be the same. What the way may have been 
we can neither describe nor imagine. We are 
altogether in ignorance as to what the state 
itself was. The most that we can do is to 
form some conjecture of what it was not. 
For example, it was not one of absolute glori- 
fication and perfection, of which Christ alone 
could be the firstfruits, lCor.xv.20,23 ; nor 
was it the dim * sheol ' life, into which all 
the other children of Adam passed. It was 
something between the two — a state as incon- 
ceivable as it had been hitherto unseen. 

867. Kurtz goes on to say that he 
considers his view to be supported by 
the mention in Jude, v.9, of a conflict 
and dispute between the Archangel 
Michael and the Devil respecting the 
body of Moses. Clem. Alex. Origen, 
and DiDYMUs, he says, speak of an 
apocryphal book entitled the 'Ascen- 
sion OP Assumption of Moses,' from 
which Jude took this story. But this 
he cannot allow: the author of that 
book and of Jude most grobably drew 
from the same source — tradition^ — and 
independently of each other. In short, 
he considers the Epistle of Jude to be 
* canonical and written under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit^' and that * the 
adoption and use of this tradition in a 
canonical epistle gives it all the sanc- 
tion of apostolical authority/ which 
means, in other words, that it is * ac- 
credited by the S^mt oC Qio^ ^W^'s^, 
thereiote, \\, \a a«:\^ XJaaX. ^^, "i'^Qsv^ 
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•buried him,* Kuetz understands it to 
mean that the * Angel of Jehovah,' who 
was Jehovah's personal representative 
in all transactions with Israel in the 
wilderness, did so, and this * Angel of 
Jehovah ' he regards as identical with 
Michael the Archangel, and not with 
the Logos, as Hengstenbbrg does. In 
conclusion he adds — 

The death of Moses was not like the death 
of the first Adam, which issued in corruption, 
nor was it like that of the second Adam, which 
was followed by a resurrection. It was rather 
somethingintermediate between the two forms 
of death, just as Moses himself occupied an in- 
termediate position between the first and the 
second Adam, — between the head of sinful 
dying humanity, and the Head of humanity 
redeemed from sin. 

868. We might embrace Kurtz's view 
in this quotation, if there was any 
ground for believing that this narrative 
contains an historically true account of 
the death and burial of Moses. But 
the above notes of Kurtz show to what 
extremities an honest mind must be 
driven in the attempt to recognise such 
a statement as infallibly true, and to 
realise it, as in that case we should be 
bound to do, in its details and conse- 
quences. There is no greater intel- 
lectual cowardice than to shrink from 
contemplating the results to which any 
tenet fairly leads, and so to profpss a 
loose general belief, which we shrink 
from analysing in particulars. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

RESULTS OF THE BXA.MINATION OP 
DEUTERONOMY. 

869. We have now completed the 
review of this Book, and, even if we 
had not previously proved the fact 
upon other grounds, the phenomena 
which we have here observed, — the con- 
tradictions, variations, and numerous 
indications of a more advanced state of 
civil and religious development, — would 
be sufficient to satisfy us that it must 
have been written in a different age 
from that in which the other four Books, 
generally, of the Pentateuch were writ- 
ten, and in a much later day. 

870. If we now proceed to sum up 
the 'signs of time,* which we have ob- 
served in the course of our examina- 



tion, we may state the oonclusionfi to 
which they would lead ua, as follows : — 

(i) Deuteronomy was written after 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic porticmsof 
the other four Books, since reference is 
made throughout to matters of fact re- 
lated in them, and expressly to the 
laws about leprosy in xxiv.8. 

(ii) Hence it was written after the 
times of Samuel and David ; and this 
is further confirmed by the feust that 
the laws referring to the kifigdom seem 
not to have been known to Samuel, 
lS.viii.6-18, nor to the later writer of 
Samuers doings. 

(iii) The mention of the kingdom in 
xvii. 14-20, with the distinct reference 
to the dangers likely to arise to the 
State from the king multiplying to him- 
self * wives,' and ' silver and gold/ and 
•horses,' implies that it was written 
after the age of Solomon ; and this is 
confirmed by the very frequent refer- 
ences to the * place which Jehovah would 
choose,' that is, Jerusalem and the 
Temple. 

(iv) The recognition of the indepen* 
dence of Edom carries down its com- 
position to the time of their complete 
liberation from the control of the kings 
of Judah in the reign of Ahaz. 

(v) It was written after the time of 
Hezekiah's Reformation, when the high 
places were removed, which the former 
kings of Judah, even the best of them, 
had freely permitted. 

(vi) It was written after the Cap- 
tivity of the Ten Tribes, in the sixth 
year of Hezekiah's reign ; since the sor- 
rows of that event are evidently referred 
to as matters which were well known, 
but which now were things of the 
past. 

(vii) It was written after the great 
spread in Judah, in Manasseli's time, 
of the worship of the * Sun and Moon 
and the Host of Heaven.' 

(viii) It was written before the time 
of Josiah's Reformation, since the words 
ascribed to Huldah expressly refer to 
it; and, indeed, there can belittle doubt 
that this Book, whether alone or with 
the other Books, was that found in the 
Temple by Hilkiah, and was the direct 
cause of that Reformation, 
(ix) Hence it can scarcely be doubted 
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that the Book of Deuteronomy was 
written, either in the latter part of 
Manassehs reign^ op in the early part 
of Josiahls. 

87 1. EwALD, RiEHM, Blebk, Kubnbn, 
and others, are of opinion that the 
most probable supposition is that the 
book was written in the latter part of 
Manaaseh's reign; Db Wbttb, Von 
BoHLEN, Kkobel, &c. (with whom we 
agree, for reasons which shall be pre- 
sently stated), place its composition in 
the reign of Josiah. The difference in 
this point of detail is, of course, incon- 
siderable, and of no importance what^ 
ever with reference to the main question, 
whether or not this Book of Deutero- 
nomy was written by Moses. The above 
able critics may vary within a limit of 
thirty or forty years infixing the precise 
date of its composition ; but they are all 
agreed in assigning it to the same later 
period of Jewish history. And this, 
indeed, may be ranked among the 
most certain results of modern scientific 
Biblical criticisnu 

872. RiBHM, p. 98-105, fixes the a^e 
of the Deuteronomist, with Ewaxd, in 
the latter half of Manasseh's reign, and 
writes as follows : — 

In D.xzviii.68, among the ponishments 
threatened to the people in case of their de- 
parting from Jehovah, thi» is threatened as the 
sorest and last— that Jehovah will carry them 
back to Egypt in ships, so that they would be 
sold there to their eueinies into shameful and 
endless slavery. Hence it appears, yfr«^, that, 
in the time of the Deateronomist, Egypt had 
become again so strong that he might expect 
the full destruction of the Israelitish State- 
not from the Assyrians (to whom ©.86,48-60, 
refer,)— but from the Egyptians, and, u- 
eondlVt since a removal in ships is threatened, 
that the Egyptians were at that time already 
powerful at sea. Lastlif, it follows from the 
passage about the king, D.xvii.l6, which for- 
bids the king to ' cause the p&ople to return 
to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 
horses,' that at that time already the Egyptian 
kings sought and employed foreign soldiers ; 
so that the Israelitish king could only obtain 
horses out of Egypt upon the condition that 
he, on his part, should send Israelitish foot- 
soldiers (oomp. I8.xxxvi.8), and place them at 
the disposal of the Egyptian king. . . All 
this suits Egypt only during the reign of 
Psammetichus, but does not suit the state of 
Egypt before that reign. Certainly, we can- 
not maintain from ancient testimony that 
Psammetichus had a remarkable fleet. But, 
since he besieged Ashdod for twenty-nine 
years, (HKHOD.ii.l67,) he must have brought 
the troops which he marched thither, and 



their supplies, not sorely by the laboTious 
land-journey, but by ships ; and so it is not 
improbable that he posseesed already a rather 
considerable navy, and that Pharaoh-Necho, 
of whom HsBODOTua tells us, ii.l69, tiiat he 
bnilt two fleets, only carried on in this in- 
stance, as in others, his father's nnder- 
takings. 

That, however, through Paammetichns the 
Egyptian kingdom, altogether weakened 
through internal dissension, and, as it seemed, 
tending to its fall, suddenly attained to new 
power, and raised itself to such might that 
it became very dingeroos to its ne^hbours, 
and even, in course of time, was destruo- 
tive to the Jews, 2E.xxiii.29, is well known. 
Since, however, at that time the Asqrzlan 
power, after the death of Esarhaddon II, was 
manifestly tending more and more to its end, 
while Babylon was not yet an independent 
mighty kingdom, our writer might probably 
expect the greater danger for the kingdom of 
Judah from the rejuvenescent Egyptian power, 
especiaUy since the army of Psammetichus, 
which was besieging Ashdod, was in such 
threatening neighbourhood. That Psamme- 
tichus sought and employed strange soldiers, 
and particularly Arabians, we know from 
ancient authorities. If, therefore, at any 
time, the possibility existed of an alliance of 
the above kind between Judaea and Egypt, it 
existed in the time of Psammetichus. We 
must then, with Ewald, assume that Deute- 
ronomy was written during the reign of 
Psammetichus, , , , in the latter half qf the 
reign of Mancissth, 

Who, however, was the author, it is impos- 
sible to say. The assumption of Ewald, that 
the author wrote in Egypt, * in the presence of 
the unhappy people whom Manasseh had sold 
into Egypt,' rests upon no foundation, and 
is altogether improbable. . . . How could 
such a writer have laid down the command 
that all male Israelites should go np to the 
Temple at Jerusalem three times yearly ? 
The untenable supposition, that Deuteronomy 
was written by Jeremiah, has already been 
copiously refuted [?] by K5Nio,il. T.Studien, 
II. Justly also has Ewald protested against 
the groundless assumption, that the discoverer 
of the Law-Book, the High Priest HiUdah, 
had himself composed Deuteronomy, but de- 
nied his authorship. 

That the author must have been a very 
eminent man, in a spiritual point of view, 
is certain, and equally so that he, on one 
side, was well acquainted with the ancient 
legislation, and, on the other, was influenced 
by the writings of the earlier Prophets, and 
himself highly gifted with the prophetical 
spirit. And so one might, perhaps, assume 
that the anthor was a Priest, who, however, 
was at the same time conscious of a prophetic 
gift. Moro nearly to determine, is impossible 
without arbitrariness. That we do not know 
so great and very remarkable a man ought 
not to perplex us, since it is just the same 
with us in the case of the not less remark- 
able author of the second part of Isaiah, and 
since analogous phenomena are not wanting 
in the New-Testament literature, {e.g. Ep. to 
the Hebrews). 

Ans. (i) The mora/ difficulty remains th* 
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same whether Jeremiah, or any other eminent 
person, or • prophetical Priest,' of those days 
-wrote the Book of Deuteronomy. 

(ii) It seems to as almost incredible that 
eo great a writer as the Deuteronomist — 
evidently a master-mind, and a man of poli- 
tical as well as religious activity,— should 
have so completely disappeared from history, 
and left no other work of a similar kind be- 
hind him. 

(iii) The case of the later Isaiah is not a 
parallel case, since he lived in the midst of 
the confusion and distress of the Captivity, 
of which no historical records have come 
down to us ; whereas the Deuteronomist lived 
in a well-known age, of which distinct ac- 
counts are left to us, possibly by the hand of 
Jeremiah himself. 

(iv) The Epistle to the Hebrews is still less 
a case in point, especially if written by St. 
Paul, since he left many other signs of his 
activity behind him. But many eminent 
writers lived in the time of this writer, who- 
ever he may have been : whereas the Deute- 
ronomist must have been almost the only 
writer of great eminence in his own age ; and 
we cannot but suppose that so copious an 
author must have composed other writings, 
and that some of these would have come down 
tons. 

(v) While admitting that the Book may 
have been written, as far as internal evidence 
shows, in the latter half of Manasseh's reign, 
yet it seems to us moreprobabie, from the same 
internal evidence, that its author lived in a 
yet later age, perhaps in the earlier part of 
Josiah's time, for the following reasons : — 

(a) The expressions in D.xxviii.49,60, — 
' Jehovah shall bring a nation against thee 
from far, from the end of the earth, as the 
eagle flieth, a nation whose tongue thoushalt 
not understand, a nation of fierce counte- 
nance, &c.'— seem hardly to refer to the weak 
and sickly ^.wyria» power, • manifestly tend- 
ing more and more to its end,' but to the 
young and vigorous Babylonian kingdom ; and 
this last, as Riehm says, was not sufficiently 
developed till towards the end of Manasseh's 
days; 

(/3) "We do not know/or certain that Psam- 
metichus had notable fleets ; but we do know 
this of his son Pharaoh-Necho, who was reign- 
ing at the time when Josiah came to the 
throne ; 

(7) The Deuteronomist appears to have 
doubted from which of these two great powers 
the danger was most likely to come ; which 
corresponds to the fact that * Pharaoh Necho, 
king of Egypt, went up against the king of 
Assyria (? the Babylonian power) to the river 
Euphrates,' on which occasion Josiah also 
went up,— apparently, to fight with the Egyp- 
tians,— and was killed, 2K.xxiv.29, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his life and the thirty- 
first of his reign ; 

(8) The ' book of the Law ' was found in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, thirteen years 
before ; and previously to that time Josiah 
seoms to have been on friendly terms with 
Egjpt, Jer.ii. 18,36. and, perhaps, was lending 
soldiers, and obtaining horses, in the verv 
way condemned in D.xvii.l6. It is probable 
that this very language of Deuteronomy, or 
rather (as we suppose) the remonstrances of 



the living Deuteronomist, may have prodaceit 
this change of relations, which ended, bow- 
ever, fatally for the young king. 

(vi) We shall consider foUy in the proper 
place the negative arguments of K5nio, as wdl 
as the positive indications, however strong or 
weak, of Jeremiah's authorship. 

873. The following argument, how- 
ever, tends strongly (in our opinion) 
to fix the composition of Deuteronomy 
in the early years of Josiah. 

If it really was written in Manasseh's 
time, we are then met by the following 
difficulties. In that case, the author 
may have placed it in the Temple in 
Manasseh's lifetime, without the know- 
ledge of anyone, which of course is 
conceivable. But then he must have 
gone his way, leaving so valuable a fruit 
of 80 mtich vabour to the chances of the 
future^ — or, we may say, to the over- 
ruling of Providence, — without com- 
municating to anyone the fact of its 
existence. And, further, he must have 
died without betraying the secret^ — 
without showing any personal interest 
in the success of his great enterprise, or 
caring to see any result of it in his own 
days, — ^nay, without even making any 
provision against the possibility of the 
Book itself being neglected, destroyed, 
or lost, while it lay unknown and un- 
heeded in the Temple, during the latter 
portion of Manasseh's idolatrous reign. 
For we take no account of the Chroni- 
cler's story of Manasseh's repentance, 
2Ch.xxxiii.l8,l9, of which the Book of 
Kings says nothing. 

874. Or, if the writer himself sur- 
vived the reign of Manasseh, and the 
short reign of Amon, and so was living 
in the early years of Josiah, — or if any 
one was then living to whom the writer, 
before his death, had communicated his 
secret, — it seems very difficult to ac- 
count for the long and total silence 
with respect to the existence of this 
Book, which was maintabed during 
seventeen years of Josiah's reign, when 
the king's docile piety and youth would 
have encouraged the production of such 
a Book, if it really existed, and there 
was such imperative necessity for that 
Reformation to be begun as soon as 
possible, with a view to which the Book 
itself was written. 

875. Thus it seems to us, on the 
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above grounds only, most reasonable to 
suppose that the book was tn process of 
composition during these first seventeen 
years of Josiah's reign. The youth of 
the prince — his piety — his willingness 
to follow the teaching of the Prophets 
around him — gave every encourage- 
ment for such an attempt being made 
to bring about the great change that 
was needed. Possibly some years of 
Josiah's reign had passed before the 
work was begun, though we can scarcely 
doubt that it must have taken some 
time for its completion. Still two or three 
years, at most, might suffice for this. 
And during that interval, however short 
or long, we may conceive insertions to 
have been made from time to time, as 
fresh ideas occurred to the writer; and 
thus we may account, in some measure, 
for the numerous repetitions of the 
same sentiment^ by which the book is 
characterised, 

876. But who was the writer ? As 
Knobel observes — 

The author seeing to have been -an eminent 
man, who took upon himself to make so free 
with the Law-Book. 

Independently of this ''free handling' 
of the earlier records, the man who 
could conceive,, and carry out so effec- 
tively, the idea' of adding another book 
to the existing Tetrateuch, must have 
been, indeed, a remarkable person. A 
writer of such originality, power, and 
eloquence,— of such earnest piety, such 
ardent patriotism, such tender human 
affections, — ^must have surely fi^Ued a 
very prominent position in the age in 
wbich he lived. As we have said, he 
can hardly have disappeared so com- 
pletely from the stage of Jewish history, 
in an age when historical records were 
diligently kept, without leaving behind 
any other trace of his existence and 
activity than this Book of Deuteronomy. 
That Jeremiah lived in this very age 
we know, and that he began to pro- 
phesy * in the thirteenth year of king 
Josiah,' Jer.i.2, four or five years before 
this Book was found in the Temple. 
And we have also seen, as our investiga- 
tions have advanced, not a few very 
striking indications of a close resem- 
blance between the language of Jere- 
miah and that of the Deuteronomist. 



May it be that the two writers are 
identical, — that among the prophecies 
of Jeremiah, during the first five years 
of his labours, may be reckoned the 
addresses, which are here delivered 
under the name of Moses? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

CONCLUDING BEMABKS. 

877. As the result of the preceding 
investigations, it must, as we think, be 
admitted that the traditional belief, that 
the whole Pentateuch, with a few un- 
important exceptions, was written by 
Moses himself, can no longer be main- 
tained in face of the plain facts^ of the 
case, as they lie before us in this 
volume. These facts, it would seemj 
compel us to this conclusion, that, what- 
ever portion of the other four Books 
may have been actually composed by 
the hand of Moses, — whatever of the 
laws and ceremonies contained in them 
may have been handed down from the 
Mosaic age, — ^yet certainly the Book of 
Deuteronomy was not written by him, 
but is the product of a much later time, 
and bears the distinct imjHress of that 
time and its circumstances. 

878. And, if this be so, we cannot 
serve God by wilfully shutting our eyes 
to the truth, and walking still in dark- 
ness, when He is pleased to give us 
light. It would be no acceptable wor- 
ship of Him, who is the very Truth, to 
do so : it would be sinful and displeas- 
ing in His Sight. We are bound to 
obey the Truth, which we see and 
know, and to follow it whithersoever it 
may lead us, — calm in the assurance 
that, in so following, we are brst do- 
ing the blessed Will of our Heavenly 
Father, that His Voice will cheer and 
strengthen us, His Hand lead on and 
uphold us, and we shall know suffi- 
ciently all that we need to know, for 
this Itfe and for the life to come. Only 
we muet be * strong and of good cou- 
rage'; we must fear no evil, since He 
is with us, but go straightforward at 
His Word in the path of duty. 

879. Unless, therefore, t^e evidence, 
which has here been produced, can be 
set aside by reasonable argument, we 
must accept it henceforth, as a matter 
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of fact, — which is now, perhaps, to 
many made plain for the first time, 
though long well-known to a few scho- 
lars here in England, and to Terymany 
on the Continent, — that, whateyer may 
be true of the rest of the Pentateuch, 
the Book of Deuteronomy, at all events, 
was not the work of Moses. "We must 
accept this, I repeat, with all its im- 
portant consequences. 

880. And yet this Book it is, and 
this alone, of which the authorship is 
actually claimed for Moses. "We find 
mention made in the other Books of 
his 'writing' on several occasions: 

' And Johorah takl unto Moaes, Write this 
for a momorial in a book, and rehearse it in 
the cjiTB of Joshua,' E.zvii.U ; 
• *And Hoses wrote all the words of Je- 
hovah . . . and he took the book of the 
covenant, and read in the audience of the 
people,' E.xxiv.4-7 ; 

' And Jehovah said unto Moses, Write thou 
these words : for after the tenor of these 
words I have made a covenant with thee and 
with Israel,' B.xxxiv.27 ; 

'And Moses wrote their goings out accord- 
ing to their journeys by the oommandmentof 
Jehovah,' N.xzziii.2. 

From such passages it might be fairly 
argued, (though it certainly is not dis- 
tinctly stated,) that other portions also 
of these Books, besides those to which 
direct reference is made in the above 
quotations, — perhaps the main portions 
of them, — are, of course, to be regarded 
as also the work of Moses. 

881. But that, which can only be 
inferred in the case of these Books, is 
expressly asserted with respect to Deu- 
teronomy. Not only are we told, 
D.xxzi.22, that Moses ' wrote ' the Song, 
which we find recorded in D.xxxii, but 
the writing of the whole Book or, at 
least, of the principal portion of it, 
is plainly ascribed to him in D.xxzi, 
9-11:— 

' And Moses wrote this Law, and delivered 
it unto the Priests the sons of Levi. . . . 
And Moses commanded them saying, At the 
end of every seven years, in the solemnity of 
the year of release, in the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, when all Israel is come to appear 
before Jehovah thy God in the place which 
He shall choose, thou shalt read this Law 
before all Israel in their hearing.' 

882. But this Book also it is, in point 
of fact, which forms, so to speak, the 
most living portion, the very sum and 
BuhsUmcef of the whole Pentateuch. 



When we speak of the ' Law of Koses,' 
we mean chiefly the Book of Deute- 
ronomy. And we cannot but remember 
that it is this Book also, which is quoted 
iigain and again, with special emphasis 
in the New Testament : e.ff, — 

* He answered and said. It is written, Tbtm. 
Bhalt not live by bread alone, but bgr ewT 
vord that proceedeth out of tbe monUi eC 
God,' Matt.iv.4; 

* Jesus said unto him, It is written agaiBi 
I'hou shall not tempt the Lord thy God,' 
C.7.* 

* Then saith Jesus unto him. Get thee henoe, 
Ratan ! for it is written. Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God, and Him only aihalt thoa 
serve, t;.10. 

Here we have quotations fhnn D.viii 
3,vi.l6,vi.l3,x.20. And it is well known 
that there are many other passages in 
the Gospels and Epistles, in whi(£ this 
Book is referred to, and in some of 
which Moses is expressly mentioned as 
the writer of the words in question, e.g. 
Actsiii.22, Eomjcl9. And though it 
is true that, in the texts aboTe quoted, 
the words are not, indeed, ascribed to 
Moses, but are merely introduced with 
the phrase, * It is written,* yet in Matt 
xix.7 the Pharisees refer to a passage 
in Deut.xxiv.l as a law. of Moses, and 
our Lord in His reply, v. 8, repeats their 
language, and practically aaopts it as 
correct^ and makes it His own. 

883. When, however, such words as 
the above are quoted from Deutero- 
Qomy, are they the less true — have 
they less binding power upon the con- 
science — because they were written by 
some later prophet, and not by Moses ? 
Are they true on(y because they are 
' written * in this ' Book of the Law ' ? 
Are they not rather true, because they 
are true in themselves, by whomsoever 
written or spoken, — eternally and un- 
changeably true, — ^and, as such, come 
home at once, with living power and 
authority, to the hearts and consciences 
of living men ? 

884. It is • written ' in the Bible,— 
* Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant 

thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun,' 
Eccl.xi.7. 

But is the lipht sweet to our eyes 
because it is thus stated in the Bible 
— ^by Solomon, as is generally believed, 
writing under Divine inspiration ? Or 
^ wo\)i\d it \ia Y^aa wj^^t, \i tVia xeaults of 
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modern criticism should show that the 
Book of Ecclesiastes, though ascribed to 
the ' Son of David, king in Jerusalem/ 
Eccl.i.1, was not written by Solomon, but 
by some unknown author long after the 
Captiyity ? Is not the light sweet to 
our eyes, because our gracious 6K)d and 
Father has made the Sun, and given us 
our visual powers, that we may open 
our eyes and they shall be filled with 
light, and we shall behold the glorious 
beauty of His universe ? 

885. And is the Light of Truth only 
sweet to us — does it only exist for 
us — because we find the bright reflec- 
tion of it in the Bible? Is it not 
rather joy for us to know that God's 
Truth exists eternally, and shines like 
the Sun in the spiritual heavens, and 
we, His children upon earth, have a 
spiritual sense and spiritual eye- 
sight given us, to which this Light 
of the inner man is 'sweet,* by 
which we can * behold' its bright- 
ness, — ^whether it comes to us direct 
from the ' Father of Lights ' in some 
moment of blessed inspiration, or shines 
upon us as reflected from the pages of 
the Bible, or, rather, as refracted through 
the human media, by which in the 
Bible the * Word of Gtod' is given to us? 

886. For will it be any longer main- 
tained, in this age of scientific enlight- 
enment, that all our ' hopes for eternity ' 
depend upon every * line ' of the Bible 
being vouched by Divine authority as 
infallibly true ? Is the statement, that 
* the hare chews the cud,' to be received 
as true, because written down in Le- 
viticus and Deuteronomy? Or would 
it have become true, if quoted, as it 
might have been, in the New Testa- 
ment, as part of the * Law of Moses ' ? 
No one, surely, with the known facts 
of science before him, will hesitate to 
give the answer to stick a question. 

887. But, if we are obliged to allow 
that some portions of the teaching of 
the Bible cannot be regarded as having 
Divine authority, — as being * faithful ' 
and * trustworty ' statements, * infalli- 
bly true,*— because they contradict the 
known facts of science, there are surely 
others which we must equally reject, 
because they are at variance, with the 
laws of OUT moral being, because they 



tK>nflict at once with the plain lessons 
of the Gospel^ and with tiiose eternal 
principles of right and wrong, which the 
Great Creator has planted within us, 
in respect of which it is specially tma 
that man is made * in the image,' and 
* after the likeness,' of God. 

887. Must we not feel, for inst^ce, 
that the Eternal Law of Justice and 
Equity, which God himself has written 
with His own Finger upon the tables 
of our hearts, is directly at variance 
with such commands as these quoted 
below, — that these cannot, at all events, 
be regarded as utterances of the blessed 
WiU of Gk)d, — that the writer oi them, 
though an inspired man, cannot cer- 
tainly have written thus by Divine in- 
spiration ? f .y. — 

(i) D.xxiii.1, which excludes tram 
the congregation of Jehovah one muti- 
lated, perhaps in helpless inflincy ; while 
those, by whose agency the act in ques- 
tion was encouraged or, perhaps, per- 
formed, are alloweid free access to the 
Sanctuary ; 

(ii) D.xxiii.2, which excludes in like 
manner an innocent base-bom child, 
but takes no account of the vicious 
parent ; 

(iii) D.xxi. 18-21, which commands 
that a 'stubborn and rebellious son' 
shall be stoned to death, when often- 
times the father and mother, who by 
their bad example had corrupted, or 
by their faulty training had ruined, 
their child, deserved rather to suffer 
punishment ; 

888. So, too, D.xx.10-15 orders that 
any city of any distant people, with 
whom Israel might be at war, shall 
first be summoned to surrender ; and, if 
it will make no peace on condition of 
all the people becoming tributaries and 
doing service to Israel^ shall then be 
besieged, and with Divine help cap- 
tured; and then it is written — 

* When Jehovah thy God hath deUvered it 
into thine hands, thou thalt mtite every male 
thereof with the edge of the sword: tnU the 
women and the little one*t and the cattle, and 
all that is in the city, even all the spoil 
thereof, shalt thou tale unto thyself \ and thou 
Shalt eat the qwil of thine enemies, which 
Jehovah thy God hath given tiiee. Thus 
Shalt thou do unto «i\ ^2Qa ^^<» NftJw^a. «» 
very t«r oft ttom >aa«i,^WOcL «xfcissit o\ SJoa 
. citiw ot tbj»«iMd(2iotA« 
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' But of the cities of these people, which Je- 
hovah thy Gk>d doth give thee for an inhe- 
ritance, thou Shalt save alive nothing that 
breatheth ; but then shalt utterly destroy them, 
the Hittites and the Amorites, the Canaanites 
and the Perizzites, the Hivites and the Jebu- 
sites, as Jehovah thy God hath commanded 
thee ; that they teach you not to do after all 
their abominations, which they have done 
unto their gods; so should ye sin against 
Jehovah your God.' 

889. Such laws as the above are felt 
at once to be directly contradictory to 
those first principles of humanity and 
equity, which God our Creator has 
planted within us, to be our monitors 
and guides through life; and they 
equally contradict the plainest teaching 
of the Gospel of Christ. I have ex- 
plained how the writer may be justly 
relieved from the reproach of having 
set on record such sanguinary laws as 
these, with any idea of their being really 
carried out. The * rebellious son' is 
only a figure of ' rebellious Israel * ; and 
the judgment denounced against his 
disobedience shadows forth the penalty 
deserved by those who will not * obey 
the voice of Jehovah,* their Heavenly 
Father. And so, too, the last of the 
above laws simply expresses the burn- 
ing zeal which glowed within him 
against the idolatrous practices, human 
sacrifices, impurities, &c. which were 
then common among his own people, 
and which they had adopted either 
from the Canaanite nations of former 
days, or more probably from the heathen 
tribes then living around them. 

90. The Prophet here makes use of 
the tribes of Canaan as a standing type 
of such idolaters. In the age of Josiah, 
when these words were written down, 
those tribes, we may believe, no longer 
existed : they had long disappeared, or 
been merged in the Israelitish people. 
The history teaches us that they never 
were exterminated^ — that 'Uriah the 
Hittite' served as a captain in David's 
army, and * Araunah the Jebusite ' had 
his threshing-floor on the site of the 
future Temple at Jerusalem. But the 
Deuteronomist, by setting forth before 
his people the figure of these tribes, 
driven out from their old abodes as a 
judgment for their sins, and ruthlessly 
exterminated by the hands of Jehovah's 
worshippers, seeks to remind the latter 



of their duty and of their danger — of 
the terrible woe of expatriation, and 
even extermination, which would be 
their just recompense, if they, too, 
practised the like abominations. THie 
command to slay the men of a distant 
city, and to save the women and chil- 
dren, &c. alive, is probably introduced 
by way of contrast to the other more 
terrible command, and not with any 
view of its being really executed. And^ 
indeed, in Josiah's time there was little 
probability of any such distant con- 
quests being made by IsraeL 

891. In such a way as this we can 
explain intelligibly the fact, that even 
a good man, a lover of justice and 
mercy, an inspired Prophet, could yet 
write down such laws as these. But 
it is surely nothing else than a tamper- 
ing with the truth, — an unintentional, 
doubtless, but yet a real, dishonesty, — 
and therefore, if done with a religious 
motive, only (disguise it as we will) an 
idolatrous worship, of a Gt)d, who is 
not our God, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Cbrist-.the very Gt)d of Truth, 

— if we endeavour to defend such laws 
as these as truly and infallibly Divine, 
and really uttered from the Mouth of 
the Most Holy and Blessed One, on the 
principle that— not a mere man like 
Moses, but — the Divine Being Himself 
was compelled to adapt His laws to an 
imperfect state of society, — *to precon- 
ceived and popular ideas,'— and, there- 
fore, was led to utter commands, which 
a child instructed in the first lessons 
of the Gospel,— nay, which a heathen 
walking in that Light, which *lighteneth 
every man that coraeth into the world,* 

— can at once condenm as unjust and 
inhuman. 

.892. "We must, then, even in reading 
the Scriptures, ' try the spirits, whether 
they are of God.' In this way only 
can we do the "Will of God, and dis- 
charge the true duty, and rise to the 
true dignity, of man as the child of Gt)d. 
"We might wish, perhaps, — many do 
wish, — to have it otherwise, to be able 
to fall back upon the notion of an In- 
fallible Book, or an Infallible Church. 
But God has not willed it so. He will 
not give us, — at least He has not given 
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us, — a Revelation of such a kind, as to 
relieve us from the solemn duty of 
judging, each for himself, what is right 
and true in His Sight. His Spirit has 
quickened us, that we may do, as living 
men, His work in the world. He will 
not suffer us to abdicate the glorious 
office to which He calls us. We mtist 
— not only claim and exercise the rig^ht, 
but — ^bear the responsibility of private 
judgment, upon the things of the life 
to come, as well as of this world. 

893. The Deuteronomisthimfeielf will 
teach us this lesson. He tells us, in- 
deed, that God in all ages will raise 
up prophets like unto ourselves, xviii. 18, 
will kindle His Fire within the heart, 
and put His Words into the mouth, of 
men, who, in all the weakness of hu- 
manity, shall speak to their fellow- 
men all that they feel commanded to 
teach in His Name, — who' shall utter 
His Eternal Truth, and minister to their 
brethren the lessons of 'doctrine, re- 
proof, correction, instruction in right- 
eousness.* And their brethren shall 
*hear* them; they dare not neglect 
the truth, of whatever kind, which God's 
own grace imparts and brings home to 
them from the lips of a fellow-man, 
however high or bumble. 

894. But they must not listen to him 
with a blind unreasoning acquiescence, 
though He speak to them in the name 
of Jehovah, and though the *sign or 
wonder' come to pass, xiii.2, which he 
brought to them as the very credentials 
of his mission. They must 'try the 
spirit * of the Prophet's words by that 
law which they have within them, 
written upon their hearts. Jehovah, 
their God, is proving them, to know 
whether they truly and entirely love 
Him, and love His Truth, ' with all 
their heart, and with all their souL' 
If the words, which that Prophet speaks 
to them, come home to their consciences 
as right and true words, then in God's 
Name let them acknowledge and wel 
come them, and send them on with a 
blessing of * God speed ! * to others. 
If the Voice, which speaks within, de- 
clares that the utterance from without 
is false, then * shalt thou not hearken,' 
xiii.3 , the word is not God's, and he 
who hears must not obey it 



896. In this spirit we must read the 
Book of Deuteronomy itself, and we shall 
find the Living Bread which our souls 
may feed on, —we shall find in it the 
Word of God. And that Word will 
not be at variance with the eternal 
and essential substance of Christianity, 
with those words which * shall not pass 
away.* Then we shall live no more 
in constant fear, that some rude stroke 
of criticism may shake, perhaps, the 
♦ very foundations of our faith,' or that 
the announcement of some simple fact 
of science or natural history may 
threaten * to take from us our nearest 
and dearest consolations.' We shall 
learn thus to have * faith in God,' as 
our Lord has bidden us, Mark xi.22, 
and not in the written records, through 
which He has been pleased, by inspir- 
ing the hearts of our brother-men with 
life, to quicken and comfort our own. 
When we hear such words as these — 

• Man doth not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that prooeedeth out of the mouth 
of Gk)d doth man live,* D.viii.3— 

• Thou Shalt also consider in thy heart that, 
as a man chasteneth his son, so the Living 
God, thy God, doth chasten thee,' D.viii.5— 

• If from thence,' — ^from the very depth of 
sin-WTOught misery — ^*thou shalt seek the 
Living Gk)d, thy God, thou shalt find Him, if 
thou seek Him with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul,' D.iv.29— 

we shall joyfully welcome them as 
messages of truth, not merely because 
we find them in the Bible but because 
they are true — eternally true. 

896. It is true that God loves us- as 
dear children, and that we may go to 
Him at all times, as to a wise and tender 
Father, with a childlike trust and love, 
as with a childlike reverence and fear. 
Rather, we mtuit go to Him thus if we 
would please Him, and act in the spirit 
of those words, which have taught us 
all to say, *Our Father.' We must 
believe, not only that He is 'loving 
unto every man,' and 'His tender 
mercies are over all His works,' but 
that that deep love, which human pa- 
rents feel, is a true reflection of His 
Great Love, — is meant to image forth 
to us, however faintly, the Love of Him 
who is the Father of us all. ' He that 
planted the ear,* says the Psalmist, 
'shall He not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall He not see? He that 
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teacheth man knowledge, shall He not 
know?' P8.xciT.9,10, and we may add 
for our consolation, * He that teacheth 
man to love, shall He not loye ? ' 

897. This truth, then, we must * con- 
sider in our hearts ' that He, who has 
planted in our breasts, as parents, dear 
love to our children, a love stronger than 
death, does by that very love of ours 
intend to shadow forth to us His own 
Eternal Love. Our love, we know, can 
take in every child of the family : our 
hearts can find a place for all ; yes, and 
our love embraces the far-off prodigal, 
in his miserable wanderings, no less 
surely, and no less tenderly, than the 
dear obedient child that sits by our side, 
rejoicing in the sweet delights of home. 
He that has taught us to love our chil- 
dren in this way, how shall He not 
also love His diildren, — love us and 
love ours, — ^with a love in which the 
separate loves of earthly parents are 
blended, and find their ^ill infinite 
expression, — ^the Father's loving wis- 
dom and firmness, to guide and counsel, 
and, if need be, to correct and chasten, 
— ^the Mother's tender pity and com- 
passion, that will draw near with sweet 
consolations, in each hour of sorrow 
and suffering, will sympathise with 
every grief and trial, will bow down to 
hoar each shame-stricken confession, 
will be ready to receive the first broken 
words of penitence, and whisper the 
promise of forgiveness and peace ? 

898. Ah ! truly, the little child may 
cling to its mother's neck, and the 
mother's love will feel the gentle pres- 
sure, and will delight to feel it : but it is 
not the feeble clinging of the little one 
that holds it up ; it is the strong arm of 
love that embraces it. And we, in our 
most earnest prayers and aspirations, 
in our cleaving unto GK)d, in our long- 
ing and striving after Truth, are but 
as babes, 'stretching out weak hands 
of faith ' to lay hold of Him Whom no 
man hath seen or can see, but Who, 
unseen, is ever near us. Whose tender 
Love embraces all His children — those 



that are far off as well as those that 
are near, the heathen and the Chxis- 
tian, the sinner and the Saint. 

899. Happy, indeed, are we, who are 
blessed to know this — to know the 
high calling and the glorious privileges 
of the children of God I Not that we 
may be more safe than others, who as 
yet know it not^ but that we may be 
filled with hope and strength and eon- 
rage in t he assurance of this Truth, — 
that we may be more living and earnest 
and joyful in our work, — more brave to 
speak the Truth, to do the Right, to 
wage eternal war with all that is false 
and base and evil, within ns and with- 
out, — more patient in suffering, — ^more 
firm and true in temptation and trial, — 
more sorrowful and ashamed when we 
have fallen, — more quick to rise, and 
go on again, in the path of duty, with 
tears and thankgivings, — more eager 
to tell out the Love of God to others, 
whether to those who as yet are grop- 
ing, * if haply they may feel after Him 
and find Him,' Who *is not far ftom 
any one of them,* * in Whom they live 
and move and have their being,' or to 
those who have known Him, but know 
no longer now the joy of His children, 
' sitting in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, fast bound in misery and 
iron.' 

900. But, in all this, it is not our know- 
ledge, however clear, or our faith, how- 
ever firm and orthodox, or our charity, 
however bright or pure, that holds us 
up daily, and binds us to the Bosom 
of our God. * Our Father ' will delight 
in all the sacred confidences of His 
children, — their dingings of faith and 
hope, — their longings of pure desire for 
a closer sense of His Presence, — ^their 
holy aspirations and penitential con- 
fessions. But it is not our prayer that 
wiU hold us up ; it is His Love alone 
which does this. 
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I HAVE explained in the Body of this Part of my work the reasons 
^hich have determined me to confine myself at present to the 
examination of the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis, reserving to 
the next Part the consideration of the remaining Chapters, and the 
discussion, which may then be raised, as to the respective ages of 
the Elohistic and Jehovistic writers. 

I have great hope that the clearness «ad certainty , with which 
the two principal writers of Genesis can be distinguished in these 
first Chapters, will bring conviction to many, who have hitherto 
only had misgivings upon the question, or, perhaps, have turned 
aside from these criticisms altogether, as being in their view too 
abstruse and uncertain, — and will satisfy them Ihat there is, indeed, 
truth in the statement, which I have se often repeated, and which, 
in fact, is the very core and centre of this controversy, viz, that the 
Pentateuch is not in its present form the work of Moses, — or not 
exclusively his work, — ^but a composite work by dififlarent^ writers 
of different ages. Here lies the gist of the whole qnestion,,how- 
ever the details, as to the assignment of partioular passages, or the 
exact age of the different writers, may be ultimately settled. 

I have shown in Ch«^. I-VII that these Pirst Eleven^Chapters 
of Genesis are made up of two documents, in very neaiiy equal 
proportions, and that one of these,-!— that containing th&' first ac- 
count of the creation in G.i,— foraas, when its different part6 are 
put together a complete unbroken narrative. With rei^ect to' 
the other, it must be left doubtful at present, whether it was 
originally also a complete narrative which has: been! combined 
with the former, with the suppression of some clauses, by the Hand 
of a later editor, or whether it was merely intended from the first 
to be supplementary, and so exhibits only the additions which 
have been made by a later writer to the primitive story. In any 
case, we have here the compositions of two writers, not only 
distinct, but in some points actually at variance with each other, 
even within the limits of these few Chapters. 

The accuracy and cogency of the above analyds may be easily 
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tested by the English reader, though unacquainted -with Hebrew^ 
if he will only follow carefully the coarse of reasoning pursued in 
one or two sections, with an English Bible in his hand, in which 
he has marked the Jehovistic passages by a line drawn down the 
margin. Many, I believe, will be more satisfied, as to the main 
facts of the case, by the consideration of this kind of irUemal 
evidence, than by any arguments firom withotit, «uch as those based 
upon the contradictions which may be shown to iBxist between 
many of the statements, in these ancient accounts of the Creation 
and the Deluge, and the results of Science. Here, however, the 
facts are, for any who are willing to look at them, and they cannot, 
I believe, in the main be gainsaid. 

But having completed this portion of the work, and thereby 
established, as I conceive, the right and duty, for myself and for 
every minister of God's Truth, to examine seriously, and yet freely, 
the actual contents of these chapters, with the desire to Imow what 
they really contain, I have exercised this right, and have en- 
deavoured to discharge this duty, to the best of my power. The 
result of my examination I have laid before the reader in the last 
chapters of this Part, and have proved abundantly, as I believe, 
that the statements of both the Elohist and Jehovist, in these 
Pirst Eleven Chapters of Genesis, — whatever value they may have, 
whatever religious lessons maybe drawn from them, — cannot be re^ 
garded as historically true, being contradicted in their literal sense, 
again and again, by the certain facts of modem Science. I trust 
that by both divisions of my labour in this Fourth Part, — which 
is complete in itself, and needs not any help from the arguments 
and criticisms in the preceding portions of my work, — ^I shall 
have done something to relieve the cause of Science itself, and the 
speculations df devout and earnest scientific men, from the charges 
so often made in former days — made even recently by more than 
one Bishop of the Church of England — of being injurious to re- 
ligion, and dishonouring to the Word of God. I shall have done 
this by showing that the injury and dishonour are not to be 
charged upon thetn, but upon those who will still insist on 
teaching that the mere letter of every part of Scripture is to be 
regarded as the authoritative, infallible. Word of the Living God. 

In .discussing the questions raised by the examination of these 
Chapters, I have, as before, availed myself frequently of thq lan- 
guage of others, instead of expressing the very same thing in my 
own words. I have done this, both because I have felt it to be 
due to those eminent critics, who have led the way in these in- 
quiries, to give them the credit of research and originality, while 
making use of their stores of learning, — and, in doing this, it seemed 
more desirable, for the satisfaction of the reader, to produce their 
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actual words, than merely to refer to them by name, — and because, 
in the case of (so-called) orthodox writers, I preferred to make use 
of their statements and admissions, as being free from the imputa- 
tion of having been possibly influenced by a desire to support my 
own side of the argument. 

I should, indeed, have desired, if it had been possible, to have had 
recourse for this purpose to some eminent living authority of the 
Church of England. But I am not aware that any of the existing 
Bishops or Doctors of the English Church has published any work 
of importance, connected with the criticism of the Pentateuch. 
There was, however, one distinguished Prelate of our Church, whom 
death has only lately removed firom us. Archbishop Whatelt of 
Dublin, to whom a tract has been publicly ascribed— -and he has 
not (I believe) disowned it — ^bearing upon questions in the second, 
third, and eleventh Chapters of Genesis. This tract Was published 
anonymously in 1849, and, being written in Latin, is little known 
to English readers. I translate firom it the following passage on 
the ' Tower of Babel : '— 

G.xi.l-lO. ^This short narrati-v«e in the Book of G^ilesis labours under great- 
difficulties. 

(i) If we look at the design of those, who attempted to bnild, in order that they 
might not be scattered abroad, how was that to be effected by the help of a very high 
tower ? And what dispersion was either to be feared by them or avoided, since, it 
would seem, it was permitted to each to choose his own place of abode ? 

(ii) Let us consider the mode of frustrating their purpose. It is believed that a 
great multitude of men, through a wonderful change, forgot their ancestral tongue, 
and spoke suddenly a new language. This would be a great ladracle, and yet would 
not conduce to the end proposed. For, unless they are supi)osed to lutve been struck 
out of their senses by the prodigy, they would have been able to continue their work 
aftei a very short inconvenience. Any architect, set over workmen of different 
tongues, would, in a short time, be able to impart his orders by means of signs : and 
in the space of a few days they would have learned enough of his words, to be able 
to go on together, their labours being joined, with continually diminishing difficulty. 
Besides, when the project of building was dismissed, why was it necessary that they 
should be all scattered very widely through all regions ? How many countries also 
are inhabited by races speaking different tongues, e.g. Wales, Scotland, Ireland, many 
parts of the East Indies ? . . . . 

This granted, the whole matter may have taken place thus. Some chief men had 
determined to found an empire, which should embrace the whole human race. That 
this empire might have the sanction of religion, they wished to found a temple, 
dedicated to some idol, in that city which was to be the head of the world. Since it 
was not in the power of these men, living in the plain, to place that building on a 
mountain, (which custom afterwards prevailed, as the passages in Scripture testify, 
which sp^k everywhere of * high places,') therefore they determined to erect a very 
high tower, like an artificial mountain. Such a purpose of founding a false religion 
could not but be displeasing to the True and Living God. He, therefore, entirely 
frustrated their impious design, by throwing discord into the minds of the ambitious 
founders. He made them to quanrel about religious worship, by which dissension He 
would much more certainly vitiate their attempt, than by a diversity of tongues. 
History aboutads in examples of such dissension : we may mention the Jews and 
Samaritans, Pharisees and Karaites, and, lastly, the various sects of Christians. 
Thus it came to pass at Babel, that the strongest of the factions kept possession of 
the city and tower, only dropping the magnitude of the tower and that height which 
they had originally intended, while the other factions went off in different directions, 
and settled themselves, some in one locality, some in another. 

But as so much stress had been laid upon the writings of Arch- 
bishop UssHEB and Bishop Watson of former days, I thought it 
my duty to refer to them again, while engaged in the consideration 
of these questions. I was, of course, well aware that their works 
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would throw not a single ray of light upon the criticcd difficulties^ 
which have arisen in this controversy. But^ as it had been pub- 
licly asserted, on very high authority, that my objections to the 
accuracy of the Pentateuch, in historical and scientific matters, — 

have been again and again refuted, two hundred years ago by Arcthbiahop TTsshbb, 
more recently by Bishop Watson and others,— 

I took for granted that upon the points, most likely to be discussed 
in the last chapters of this Part, — leaving out of consideratian the 
critical analysis, — ^I should certainly find some important observa- 
tions in these works, some remarks which I should be bound to 
consider well, and either to allow or to refute. 

To my great surprise, after the distinct and pointed reference 
made to them, I find in these writers nothing, or next to nothing, 
of this kind. Archbishop Ussheb deals almost entirely with mat- 
ters of chronology y with which my books are very little concerned. 
Bishop Watson scarcely discusses at length a single important 
point of those, which I have raised in my difierent volumes. And 
the most decisive of all his attempts to clear up a difficulty is with 
reference to the introduction of the name, of the town Dan, which 
I have dwelt upon in (II. 230-233.) He first suggests that the 
passages in question, G.xiv.l4, D.xxxiv.l, as well as G.zxxvi.31, 
may be 'interpolations,' and he then adds,)9.205 : — 

Bnt if this solution does not please yon, I desire it may be prored that the Dan 
mentioned in Genesis was the same town as that mentioned in Judges. [This is 
admitted by such strong defenders of the traditionary view as Kninrz and DKLmsBCH, 
— ^by the former, after having maintained at one time the contrary.] I desire farther 
to have it proved, that the Dan mentioned in Genesis was the name of a town, and 
not of a river. It is merely said, Abraham pursued them, the enemies of Lot, to Dan. 
Now a river was full as likely as a town to stop a pursuit. Lot^ we know, was settled 
in the plain of Jordan ; and Jordan, we know (I), was composed qf the united streanu 
of two rivers^ called Jor and Dan, 

I need hardly say that such reasoning, which might be allowed to 

pass in the days of Bishop Watson, would not be accepted, as of 

any value whatever, in our own days. The rivers ' Jor * and ' Dan * 

are not mentioned in the Bible, and their existence is not, I believe, 

recognised in the geography of Palestine. Mr. Ffoulkes writes, — 

It has been well observed that the Hebrew word Tarden,^* Jordan,'— has no 
relation whatever to the name ' Dan,' and also that the river had borne that name 
from the days of Abraham, and from the days of Job, at least five centuries before 
the name of * Dan' was given to the city at its source.— Smtth's Diet. <tf the Bible, 
p. 1129. 

But, having been referred in this manner to the works of Bishop 
Watson, as writings of great authority, — and, indeed, since, for 
more than a quarter of a century, he was Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, he may be considered to have spoken, 
in ecclesiastical matters, with the weight of professorial learning, 
as well as with that of episcopal authority, — ^I have consulted 
those works, and have found some passages, which deserve, I 
think, consideration under present circumstances. For instance, 
the following extracts, &om his ' Life,' will show what views he 
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held on one particular point, to which attention is strongly drawn 
at the present time, — ^namely, the liberty of private judgment, as 
asserted by our Protestant Church, and secured to every Minister 
in the very terms of the Ordination Service. It will be seen that, 
in reference to the Creeds, Bishop Watson held that they were 
' all of human fabrication,' and might be used or disused at pleasure 
in public worship, being merely venerable documents, which ex- 
pressed the ancient belief of the Church, but were not binding on 
the conscience of any clergymen, ' notwithstanding subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles,' except so far as he is ' persuaded,' in his 
own private judgment, that their statements 'may be concluded 
and proved by the Scriptures * : — 

I never troubled myself with answering any arguments, which the opponents in 
the Divinity-Schools brought against the Articles of the Church, nor ever admitted 
their authority as decisive of a difBiculty. But I used on such occasions to say to 
them, holding the New Testament in my hand, *^n taerwn codicemt Behold the 
sacred text I Here is the fountain of truth. Why do you follow the streams derived 
from it by the sophislny, or polluted by the passions, of man ? . . . Articles of 
Churches are not of divine authority. Have done with them,— for they may be troe, 
they may be false,— and appeal to the Book itself.'- i.jj.63. 

I certainly dislike the impomtion of all Creeds formed by human authority ; though 
I do not dislike them as useful summaries of what their compilers believe to be true, 
eitiier in natural or revealed religion. . . . As to revealed religion, though all its 
doctrines are expressed in one book, yet such a diversity of interpretations has been 
given to the same passages of Scripture, that not only individuals, but whole Church^, 
have formed to themselves difFerent Creeds, and introduced them into their forms of 
worship. The G-reek Church admits not into its ritual either the Apostles' Creed or 
the Athanasian, but only the Nicene. The EpiscoxMil Church in America admits the 
Nicene and the Ai)08tles' Creed, but rejects the Athanadan. The Church of England 
admits the whole three into its Liturgy ; and some of the foreign Protestant Churches 
admit none but the Apostles'. These and other Creeds, which might be mentioned, 
are all of human fabrication. They oblige conscience as far as they are conformable 
to Scripture, and of that conformity every man must judge for himself. This liberty 
of private judgment is recognised by our Church {noUci^standing Ihe SubseripHon to 
Ote Thirty-nine Articles), when in the service of the Ordering of Priests, it proposes this 
question, * Are you determined, out of the said Scriptures, to instruct the people com- 
mitted to your charge, and to teach nothing, as required of necessity to eternal salva- 
tion, but that which tott shall bk fbbsuaded may be concluded and proved by the 
Scriptures ? '— i.jj.396-97. 

What are the catechisms of the Bomish Churcb, of the English Church, of the 
Scotch Church, and of all other Churches, but a set of propositions, which men of 
different natural capacities, educations, pr^udices, have fabricated, (sometimes on 
the anvil of sincerity, oftener on that of ignorance, interest, or hypocrisy,) from the 
Divine materials furnished by the Bible ? And can any man of an enlarged charity 
believe that his salvation will ultimately depend on a concurrence in opinion with 
any oi these nicetiee, which the several sects of Christians have assumed, as essen- 
tially necessary for a Christian nuan's belief ? Oh I no : Christianity is not a specu- 
lative business. One good act, performed from a principle of obedience to the declared 
WiU of God, will be of more service to every individual Christian than all the 
speculative theology of AuausiiNE.— U.i).215. 

Nay, he goes even so far as to say, ii.|>.217, — 

I am diqwsed to accede to your remark that whatever doctrine is not contained in 
the form prescribed by Christ, for receiving disciples by baptism into His Church, 
cannot be necessary to be believed by Christians. And you have excited a reasonable 
doubt, whether the doctrine of the Trinity be positivdy contained in the baptismal 
form. 

The following passage also, from one of Bishop Watson's 
Charges (Apohgiesy &c. J9.449), is worthy to be commended, at least 
for the saJ3:e of the facts which it mentions, to the notice of some 
modem defenders of the traditionary theology ^— 
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The time, I think, is approaching,— or is already come,— when Ohrlstiaiiily vOl 
nndergo a more severe investigation than it has ever yet done. My expectation ai 
to the issue is this,— that Catholic countries will become Protestant, and that 
Protettant countries will admit a further R^ormation. In expressing this expectation, 
which I am far from having the vanity to propose with oracular Qonfidenoe, I may 
possibly incur the censure of some, who think that Protestantism, as establisl^pd in 
Germany, in Scotland, in England, is in all these, and in other countries, so peifecfc 
a system of Chri8tianity, that it is incapable of any amendment in any of them. If 
this should be the case, I must console myself by reflecting that the greatest men 
could not, in their day, escape unmerited calumny. Every age has had its Saoheverels, 
its Hickeses, and its Chenellses, who, with the bitterness of theological odium, 
sharpened with party rancour, have not scrupled to ln«ak the bonds of Christiaa 
charity. Hoadley was called a Dissenter, Chillingworth a Socinian, and TIIXOT- 
80N both Socinian and Atheist. And all of them experienced this obloquy from 
contemporary zealots, on account of the liberality of their sentiments, — on aooonnt 
of their endeavouring to render Christianity more rational, than it was in certain 
points generally esteemed to be. 

Meanwhile, as far as my own justification is concerned, it will, 
I believe, in the opinion of many, be considered to be complete, 
when they peruse the following recently-expressed judgments of 
others, in reference to the main facts of these criticisms. 

I shall first quote extracts from communications which I have 
received from Prof. Kuenen of Leyden, one of the most eminent 
critics of the present day in Holland, and especially distinguished 
in this department of Biblical Criticism. Prof. Kuenen writes^ 
with reference to Part I and Part 11 of my work : 

* I see, in your critical labours, more than a mere important episode of the Chnroh' 
conflict of our days. It appears to me that through yon already, in Part I. Ite 
attention has been fixed upon a series of facts, which, in the latest time, have been 
too much neglected, with, great damage to the truth. You have entered upon the 
enquiry, as to the value and origin of the narratives about the Mosaic time, from a 
side to which by many scarcely any attention has been paid. This I say in the first 
instance with reference to myself. While writing my Introduction to the Pentateuch 
and to the Book of Joshua, I was, it is true, aware of the unhistorical character of 
many narratives : but I had not hitherto given to myself proper account of the ex- 
tent of those difficulties. They could only be fully and plainly brought into the light 
through the method followed by you ; and they now lie bare before everyone who is 
willing to see. When I take into consideration in how unsatisfactory a way even 
some of the very best writers indicate and clear out of the way these difficulties, I 
consider your endeavour to treat them entirely apart, and exhibit them visibly, as 
equally opportune and useful. As far . as I am concerned, should the opportimity 
arise for me to treat again expressly of the Pentateuch, either in my lectures, or in 
writing, I shall not neglect thereby to make use of the light kindled by you. 

* When engaged upon the Third Part of my " Hist. Crit. Enquiry," in which I shall 
have to speak about the Psalms, I shall have an opportunity of studying expressly 
tlie Elohistic and Jehovistic Psalms, veith an eye to your enquiry about them in 
Part II. I wish to do so with all the calmness and impartiality, with which so 
thorough a demonstration as yours deserves to be treated. 

' But I may not detain you longer with my remarks. Regard them only as a proof 
that I have read your important work with care, and that I hope still further to do 
so, when the course of my studies shall give me occasion for it. The question as to 
the composition of the Pentateuch and the age of its portions is so intricate, tJiat it 
may well be that at first no unanimous agreement will be arrived at respecting 
it. But the difference of feeling that remains is small in comparison with the great 
main-x)oint, and with the important consequences which follow from it. It is to me 
a cause of great joy that the main-point also, through your work, is put anew 
clearly into the light, and will certainly be recognised in a continually widening 
circle.'— y«/i« 28, 1868. 

* I gladly give you the desired permission to insert in your Preface the portion of 
my former letter translated by you. It not only expressed then, but it expresses also 
now, so entirely my feeling, tiiat I allow it to be published without any hesitation.' 
—NotB, 28, 1868. 

The next quotation is from the pen of Prof. Htjpfeld of Halle, 
who ranks as a veteran among the first of Hebrew scholars in 
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Germany, and who was chosen, indeed, to fill the chair which was 
vacated by the death of Gensenitjs. Prof, Hupfeu) writes thus, 
with reference to Part III : 

* It would be far too late to acknowledge the receipt of the Third Part of your 
work. But it is not too late, I hope, to express the great satisfaction which this part 
has given me. I would have done -so earlier, but I was interrupted by other duties 
in the perusal of the volume, before having finished which I disliked to utter a 
judgment. 

* At the first view, I was favourably impressed by the long series and accurate 
enumeration of words and phrases peculiar to Deuteronomy, in comparison with the 
former book»of ttie Pentateuch, and common with the later historical and prophet- 
ical books of the Old Testament, by which the demonstration of the later origin of 
Deuteronomy is supported. This matter-of-fact evidence is begim by Da Wette in 
the first product of his pen (180.5), >and augmented by Knobel; but yours is far 

the most complete and accurate or discriminating At the same time, 

this manner of demonstration from the language would be the fittest means of 
shaming your opponents, who, conscious of their own Hebrew ignorance, are so loud 
and busy in decrying your Hebrew scholarship. There are some, not important, par- 
ticulars in which I am not of the same mind with you, ... and, in my opinion, 
you are too positive and eager in pointing out Jeremiah as the author of this Book 
(Deuteronomy), which is only certain to he qf his time^ phrases and notions being 
common to that period. But, upon the whole, I am satisfied with the proofs of your 
sound critical feeling in this volume. 

* The Preface to the volume contains very curious evidences of the dishonesty of 
your judges, in striking contrast with the honcelT' of one clergyman, who was at first 
among your opponents. These documents, like tiiose in the former volumes, will not 
be lost upon the great body of thinking and iminrtial bystanders, which will be 
increasing the more as the opposite cause is so miserably pleaded. They are not 
wantingan zeal andindustry ; in one number of the ** AthensBum," I re&d the titles of 
more than twenty pamphlets against you. But, if I may infer from the specimens 
which I have seen, (M'Caul, RooSrs, the Author of the " Eclipse of Faith," axvEL 
BiRKs' " Exodus of Israel," sent to me a few days ago,) they will not make any 
impression on the public mind. It was some consolation that at least two of your 
eminent Bishops, Tait and Thirlwall, had the courage and regard for their 
character to withhold from partaking in these measures.'— /u^y 30, 1863. 

For many the names of Huppeld and Kuesen will have their 
due weight. 'But the next witness comes recommended as an 
English clergyman, fiUing more than one office of distinction, — 
the Rev. J. J. S. Pebowi^e, B.D., Vice-Principal of St. David's 
CoUege, Lampeter, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and late Hebrew Lecturer of King's College, London, and Assis- 
tant Preacher of Lincoln's Inn. 

The stoiy of the article upon the Flood in Dr. Smith's 
'Dictionary of the Bible* is well-known, — how when you turn to 
' Deluge,' you find ' [Flood],' and, when you turn to 'Flood,' 
you are referred on to ' [Noah].' The delay is generally under- 
stood to have arisen from the conservative tendencies of the editor 
or publisher, and the difficulty of encountering the subject, in such 
a way as not to shock too strongly the popular religious notions of 
the day. However, the second and third volumes of this valuable 
work have now appeared ; and Mr. Perowne, it seems, has con- 
tributed the articles on <Noah' and 'Pentateuch.' To what 
extent the writer's own opinions are in accordance with the 
traditionary view, may be judged from the following extracts, 
which I make from the first of these articles ; though Mr. Pe- 
EOWNE, it will be seen, has been obliged, in coixmioTi'SfnJiJipLTSias^ 
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others, to abandon the notion of an Universal Deluge^ whioli alano 

the Bible plainly speaks of : — 

It should be remembered that this huge stractnre was only intended to flosfc on tiM 
water, and was not, in the proper sense of the word, a ship. It had neither i 



sail, nor rudder ; it was, in fact, nothing but an enormous floating houae or oblong 
box. . . Two objects only were aimed at in its construction : the one was that it 
should have ample stowage, and the other, that it should be able to keep steady upon. 
the water.— Smith's JHct. of the Bible, ii.p.566. 

It is not only the inadequate fdze of the ark to contain all, or anything like all the 
progenitors of our existing species of animals, which is conclusive against an univer* 
sal Deluge. . . It is true that Noah is told to take two * of every living thing of 
all flesh : but that could only mean two of every animal then known to him, nnlea 
we suppose him to have had supernatural information in zoology imparted,— a thing 
quite incredible. . . Again, bow were the carnivorous animals supplied with food 
during their twelve months' abode in the ark ? This would have been difflcnlt evn 
for the very limited number of wild animals in Noah's immediate ndghboarhood. 
For the v&ry large numbers, which the theorv of a universal Deluge supposes, it 
would have been quite impossible, unless agam we have recourse to miracle, and 
either maintain that they were miraculously supplied witb food, or that, for tbe time 
being, the nature of their teeth and stomach was changed, so that they were aUe to 
live on veg^etables. But these hypotheses are so extravagant, and so utterly unsup- 
ported by the narrative itself, that they may be safely dismissed without farther 
oomm^it. . . Indeed, it is out of the question to imagine that the ark rested on 
the top of a mountain (Ararat), which is covered for 4,000 feet from the smnmitwtth 
perpetual snow, and the descent from which would have been a very serions matter 
both to men and other animals.— ii.p.567-£69. 

Yet the statement in Gen.yii.5^ that the* tops of the mountains 
were not seen until seventy-three days after the Ark 'rested,' 
proves that, if it rested on Ararat at all, it must have been upon the 
summit. I have shown, however,, in Chap. XIX of this Part, that 
& partial Deluge, of the kind here described, is quite as impossible 
as a general one. There is no use, therefore, in twisting the plain 
meaning of the Scripture, to make it say what to the 'wayfaring 
man' it certainly does not say. But I doubt if any article could 
be written upon the Deluge in this day, — by anyone who desired 
to maintain some character as a man of science or, indeed, of 
common sense, — more conservative than that which Mr. Peeownb 
has written. He is therefore, I presume, a most unexceptionable 
witness. 

Let us now, then, see what Mr. Peeowne has to say about the 
Pentateuch. I must conmiend him for the candour and courage 
which he has shown, in speaking out plainly the truth as he sees 
it. But let my readers — ^my lay-readers especially — consider the 
force of the following admissions, coming from a writer who is 
still trammelled, it is plain, — as we see by his remarks on the 
Deluge, — ^by the influence of his educational training and pre- 
possessions : — 

If, without any theory casting its shadow upon ns, and without any fbar of oonse- 
quenoes before our eyes, we read thoughtfully only the Book of Genesis, we can 
hardly escape the conviction, that it partakes of the nature of a compilation. . . . 

At the very opening of the book, peculiarities of style and manner are discernible, 
which can scarcely escape the notice of a oareful readeit even of a translation, — 
which certainly are no sooner pointed out, than we are compelled to admit their 
existence. The language of chap, i.l-ii.8 is totally unlike that of the section which 
follows, ii.4-iii.23. This last is not only distinguished by a peculiar use of the 
Divine Names, but also by a mode of expression peculiar to itself. It is also remark- 
able for preserving an account of the Creation, distinct from that contained in the 
&vt chapter. It may be said, kuiMd, tihat \2bi& «o(»\m& diMa not oontradiot the 
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former (?), and might, therefore, have proceeded from the same pen. But, fnUy 
admitting that there is no contradiction, the representation is so differrait that it is 
far more natural to conclude that it was derived from some other, though not anta- 
gonistic, source. . . Still, in any case, it cannot be denied that this second account 
has the character of a supplement, — ^that it is designed, if not to correct, at least to 
explain the other. And this fact, taken in connection with the peculiarities of the 
phraseology, and the use of the Divine Names in the same section, is quite sufficient 
to justify the supposition, that we have here an instance, not of independent narrative, 
but of compilation from diJB^rent sourees. . . 

Still this phenomenon of the distinct use of the Divine Names would scarcely of 
itself prove the point, that there are two documents which form the groundwork of 
the existing Pentateuch. But there is other evidence pointing the same way :— 

(i) We find, for instance, the same story told by the two writers, and their two 
accounts manifestly interwoven ; and we find aiao certain favourite words and 
phrases, which distinguish the one writer from the other. . . 

(ii) But, again, we find that these duplicate narratives are characterised by peculiar 
modes of expression, and that, generally, the Elohistic and JebovistiG sections have 
their own distinct and individual colouring. 

So far, then, judging this work simply by what we find in it, there is abundant 
evidence to show that, though the main bulk (?) of it is Meisaic, certain detached 
portionsof it are of later growth.— iLj>.774r-8. 

The aibove extracts are enough for my purpose, and they are 
written by the ^Examining Chaplain of the Bishop of Nobwich.' 
Mr. Pebownb differs from me decidedly in some important points 
of criticism. In particular, he maintuns that Moses wrote the 
whole Book of Deuteronomy, whereas I believe that a later Pro- 
phet wrote it about the time of Josiah ; and I have given^ as I 
conceive, a demonstration of that fact in P^urt ILL 

But this is only a difference in detaiL The passages, above 
quoted from Mr. Pebowne's paper, are abundantly sufficient to 
confirm me in the opinion that the ' great main point,* for which I 
am contending, is undeniably true, and that the traditionary 
opinion ^concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch must hence- 
forth be abandoned. It is plain that the Pentateuch is not 
by any means the work of one single hand, the hand of Moses, 
but a composite work, the work of different hands in different 
ages. And therefore, though critics may ascribe to Moses himself, 
some more, some less, and some none at all, of the smitten story, 
as it now lies before us, yet this is merely a question of detail, 
which can only be settled with more or less certainty by such 
processes of careful, laborious, and conscientious criticism, as those 
which I have endeavoured, to the best of my power, to carry out 
in my different volumes. And who sq fitting, as the Clergy of 
the Church of England, to conduct and complete such criticism? 

For our ordination-vows, as Ministers of a Protestant Church, 
not only do not forbid, but positively bind us in the most solemn 
way, in the face of the Congregation, to make such enquiries, and 
to declare the results of them, if we think it needful or desirable 
to do so. Every presbyter of the National Church is solemnly 
pledged at his ordination to ^ be diligent in reading of the holy 
Scriptures, and of such studies as help t(5 the knowledge of thft 
same,* — of such critical studies, therefore, aa conUii^w^ft \ft >2s^^ xckSSKk 
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thorough understanding of the Pentateuch, as well as the New 
Testament. Further, he is then solemnly pledged to teach nothing 
as necessary to salvation, hut what he ' shall bepersttaded may he 
concluded and proved hy the same.* He is not, therefore, to teach 
that * all our hopes for eternity depend' upon helief in the histo- 
rical truth of Noah's Flood or the story of the Exodus, or on the 
trustworthiness of every line in the Bihle, if in his ov^m mind and 
conscience he is not persuaded that the Scriptures, when carefully 
examined, suffice to ' conclude and prove ' the truth of such state- 
ments. And every Bishop is then pledged to banish and drive 
away, ' privately and openly^* all erroneous doctrine, contrary to 
God's Word, — such as that which lays down the traditionary view 
of Scripture, stated above. Such vows are taken by a Bishop at 
his Consecration, in the presence of the people, ' to the end,' it is 
said — 

that the Congregation present may have a trial, and bear witness, liow-yoa be 
xninded to behave yourself in the Church of God. 

The Church, moreover, in the Ordination Service, does solemnly 

require a Bishop also to declare, that he will * exercise himself 

faithfully in the holy Scriptures, and to call upon God by prayer, 

for the true understanding of the saine, and that he vrill ' teach or 

maintain nothing, as required ol necessity to eternal salvation, but 

that which he bIwII he persiutded may be concluded and proved by 

the same.' In this vow is expressed the spirit of our Protestant 

Church, the very principle of the Beformation, which, in the 

words of Dean Hook (Manchester Church Congress, 1863), — ^word» 

that cannot be repeated too often, — ^is — 

the necessity of asserting the truth-, the whole truth, and nothing bnt the truth,— 

in opposition to the principle of Mediesvalism, which, he says, is, — 

when the assertion of the truth is likely to promote discord, to postpone the true to 
the expedient. 

As Bishop Watson has justly argued, these promises, so solemnly 
made, must overrule all others. 

But ' we are perplexed by our Subscriptions, which the Law of 
the Land, at present, requy^s to be made by everyone admitted to 
Holy Orders.' Undoubtedly we are ; and, if subscription * is to 
be regarded as expressing an unqualified assent to everything 
subscribed, then, as Dean Stai^ley has very truly said, — 

• At present, the Law requires that every layman admitted to a vote in the Senate 
of either of our great Universities, shall sign the Thirty-nine Articles. Here is an 
* engagement,' on the strength of which the Master of Arts has received his power 
to vote upon important questions, affecting vitally, it may be, the future welfare of 
the Universities, and their relations to the National Church. Yet who will assert 
that every such layman is boimd by this ' engagement ' to believe in all the points 
of the Thirty -nine Articles unto his life's end, or to give up his vote, and take no 
further part in the management of the Universities, if he comes at any tJmtt to enter- 
tain A doabt upon any one ol them? 
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There Is not one clergyman in the Church of England, who can venture to cast 
a stone at another : they must all go out, from the greatest to the least, from the 
Archbishop in his palace at Lambeth to the humblest curate in the wilds of Cum- 
berland. 

It id a state of things mucli to be regretted j for it cannot bo 
said that such compromises, as are now ahnost universally prac- 
tised on some point or other, are at all conducive to a heidthy, 
vigorous, religious life, either among the teachers or the taught 
Even His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury declared in the 
House of Lords that he could not, and would not, himself in 
certain cases fulfil the * engagement,' to which he bound himself, 
when admitted to the sacred office. And now the Bishop of Ox- 
ford has said that he will protect his clergy in so doing, if consulted 
beforehand, and if the case is one which he approves. 

Happily, our Church, as a National Institution, is not the crea- 
tion of the Bishops and Clergy, but of the will of the Nation, ex- 
pressed in Parliament And, as Parliament has reformed it already 
more than once, it may do so again, and remove some, at least, of 
those hindrances, which now prevent it from discharging properly 
its office, as the great religious educator of the people. The 
very law which, as Bishop Wilberforcb thinks, relieves Jiim 
from the necessity of enforcing the Canons, is a law of the State, 
with reference to which no consent of the * Church ' was pre- 
viously asked, — ^no approval even of * Convocation' needed. A 
similar law may before long be passed to relieve the- difficulties, 
which press more heavily on other minds. And the time seems 
fast ripening for this — when the voice of religious and earnest 
laymen shall be heard throughout the land, calling loudly on Par- 
liament to interfere for such a Reform. 

For the truth is, and we must rejoice to know it, that there has 
been a remarkable awakening of the religious life in this our day, 
altogether without the pale of Church dogmas. The great body 
of educated men do recognise the existence of ' Providence, Reve- 
lation, and Grace,' — though they do not adopt certain narrow 
definitions of these words. They ' believe in the Bible,' though 
they do not believe in the historical or scientific truth of all its 
statements ; they believe that God reveals Himself to the spirit of 
man, though they do not suppose that His Revelation of Himself 
is confined to one nation or to one set of books. There is, in our 
days, a general acceptance of the Highest and Deepest Truths, as 
revelations in themselves, the communications of the Divine Being 
to His children, without a slavish adherence to the forms in which 
they have appeared, or to the authoritative ecclesiastical system 
of doctrine, to which some would limit their existence for us. 
And this very fact is the most impressive protest against the threat, 
which is held out, that, if men will not shut their eyes, and re- 
ceive without questioning every 'jot andtiUlft' ^\L\Oa.>2ckft^o^a»a52cL 
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administers^ or each book of the Bible contaiDS, they iffill be hit 
before long without religion — without life, without hope^ and with- 
out God in the world. 

Great efforts are now bemg made to advance the education of 
the middle, as well as the lower, classes of this country. Tet, 
unless the way is first cleared, through such labours as those m 
which I am now engaged, by removing the contradictions which 
at present exist between the popular notions of Religion and the 
results of Science, it is obviously impossible that the education oi 
the people should be carried on to any great extent in England. 
For, while religious teaching is connected inseparably with the 
traditionary belief in the historical truth of all parts of the Bible, 
— a belief which the advance of knowledge in our days shows to 
be utterly untenable, — ^it is certain that no considerable scientific 
progress can be made in our schools. The schoolmaster will not 
dare to introduce questions of Science, going at all beyond the 
usual routine, by which the accounts of the Greatioa and the 
Deluge are supposed to be 'reconciled' with well-known facts. 
Nay, he himself has very probably been reared in some Training 
InstitutioD, from which all free scientific teaching must be banished, 
lest ' one single line ' of Scripture should be shown to be ' untrust- 
worthy,* in a scientific or historical point of view, and so ' all our 
hopes for eternity,' — ' all our nearest and dearest consolatione^' — 
should be suddenly, at one stroke, undermined. 

I believe, then, that in endeavouring to do faithfully, to the best 
of my power, such a work as this, — in which I maintain that Re- 
ligious and Scientific Truth are one, and that, what God hath 
joined, no man, and no body of men, has a right to put asunder, — 
I am but discharging, however imperfectly, my duty as a Minister 
of the National Church, and promoting the cause of National 
education and improvement at home, as well as of those Missionaiy 
labours abroad, to which, in God's Providence, my own life must 
be more especially devoted. If it would be wrong for a Christian 
Missionary of our day, to enforce the dogmas of the Church in 
former ages, which we now know to be absurd, and to mislead a 
class of native catechists, by teaching them that the Earth is 
fiat, and the sky a solid firmament, above which the stores of rain 
are treasured, — when God has taught us otherwise, — ^it must be 
equally wrong and sinful, to teach them that the Scripture stories 
of the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, are infallible records of 
historical fact, if God, by the discoveries of Science in our day, 
has taught us to know that these narratives — whatever they mnj 
be — are certainly not to be regarded as history. 

But, using now the word * Church ' in its true, ancient, and 
venerable sense, as a general expression for the great Catholic Body; 
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which embraces all faithful souls throughout the world, — ^all those 
who have been 'called out' to receive more of Divine illumination 
than others, — all those who have been quickened with the word of 
Truth, and have heard and obeyed it, as far as they heard it, — all 
those on whose eyes the Light of God has shone, 'the Light 
which lighteneth every man that comes into the world,' and who 
have striven by God's grace to walk in it, — ^in one word, as em- 
bracing all true men and women, servants of God, sons and 
daughters of the Lord Almighty, — ^by whatever name they are 
known to men, by whatever forms they may worship, whatever 
measure of the knowledge of Himself, and of His highest Revela- 
tions of Himself, He may have been pleased to impturt to them, — 
I am fully satisfied that the cause of Truth muet now advance in 
the Ghui'ch in England, — ^perhaps, as fast as is desirable, seeing 
that many strong prejudices and prepossessions have still to be 
removed, the rooting-up of which, however necessary to ensure the 
free growth of True Religion, and the full development of the 
Ohiistian Life, must be a somewhat slow and painful work. 

The difficulty is, indeed, increased by the conduct of those 
who, without stating what is to be believed, about the stories of 
the Creation and the Deluge, or the numbers of the Exodus, — 
without stating distinctly what our own Church says is to be 
believed on these points, and wJiere she has said it, — without 
stating what they themselves believe, — are frightening their flocks 
&om looking calmly, in the fear and faith of God, at the plain 
naked Truth,— delivering solemn warnings against some dark 
tremendous evil, which, they say, is approaching daily nearer, and 
cannot be kept off, and even now overshadows us, — ^telling us that, 
in all the literature of the day, in the works of poets, historians, 
reviewers, journalists, there is a lurking infidelity, and that in all 
the noble utterances of science, and clear conclusions of Biblical 
criticism, we may only be 'hearing the echoes of the coming 
footfall of the great Antichrist.' Thus it is that the hearts of 
men and women, unlearned, may be troubled for a time, and their 
minds held in painful suspense, possessed with a feeling of dread 
and uncertainty. 

How different would it be, if all the more enlightened of the 
clergy were to take at once the stand, which in the end must 
assuredly be taken, — ^were to take boldly God's facts, as they are, 
and bring them forth, in their habitual teaching, so making them 
by degrees familiar to the people ! When such teaching as this is 
confirmed by the speaking earnestness of a pure and holy life, and 
enforced by a course of loving and devoted labour for the good of 
men, there need be no fear of men making shipwreck of their 
trust in God, or finding suddenly all their hopes for eternity 
failing, all 'their nearest and dearest consolations' taken firom 
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them. Without any dangerous shock to their faith, a superstitioiiB 
reverence for the letter of the Bible would then give way to a 
right and intelligent appreciation of the true value of tlie Scrip- 
tures, as containing God's Word, a blessed and glorious Revelation 
of His Eternal Truth to Man. 

J. W. NATAL. 
23, Sussex Place, Kensington, YiT. 

*»* Since the above was written, the recent Charge of the Bfahop of St, Datid^ 
has been published. I commend the following extracts from it to the reader's cazoCal 
consideration, not on account of the bearing which they have on that part of the 
controversy which is personal to myself, but for the sake of the judicial deameas, 
with which Bishop Thirlwall has described the proper limits of the aObion of Ckm- 
vocation in respect of books, and for the sake also of his distinct recognition of the 
ample latitude allowed to the clergy, by the law of our Church, in their enquiries into 
the genuineness and authenticity of the Biblical writings : — 

* fTw Church has not attempted to fence the study of the Scripture j either for CUrgff 
or Laity f teith any restrictions as to the subject of enquiry, but has rather taught them to 
consider every kind of information, which throws light on any part of the Sacred 

Volume, as precious, either for present or possible use J^ the enquiry is 

to be free, it is impossible consistently to prescribe Us results.'— -p. 91. 

•The Resolution [of Convocation], by which the Bishop of Natal*s book was 
condemned, assumes a paternal authority, which rather suits an earlier period in the 
education of the world; and it presupposes a childlike docility and obedience, in those 
over whom it is ezerdsed, which are now very rarely to be found. It also suggests 
the question, what practical purpose it was designed to answer. Two were indicated 
in the Committee's Beport,— " the effectual vindication of the truth of God's Woid 
before men," and ** the warning and comfort of Christ's People." But it is not clear 
how either of these objects could be attained by a declaration, that ** the book involves 
errors of the gravest and most dangerous character." Both seem to require that the 
censure should have pointed out the errors involved, or have stated the doctrine 
which the book had at least indirectly impugned, so as to make it dear that the 
alleged errors affected, not merely prevalent (pinions, but truths universally recog- 
nised as part of the Church's creed.'— p. 101. 

< According to tha view which I have ventured to take of the pro];)er limits <^ 
^ynodi(»l action in ine cognisance of books, the Committee overstept those limits. 
They were appointed to examine the Parts which had then appeared of the Bishop's 
work, and to report " whether any — and if any, ^f /to/— opinions, heretical or erroneous 
in doctrine, were contained in it." They extracted three propositions, which th^ 
have characterised as we have seen 

* It may seem, indeed, as if the Committee, in their mode of dealing with the first 
of the propositions, which they cite or extract for censure, had shown that they were 
aware of the precise nature of the function they had to perform, and meant to 
confine themselves to it. That proposition is, — " The Bible is not itself God's Word." 
The author himself immediately adds, " But assuredly ' Grod's Word ' will be heard 
in the Bible, by all who will humbly and devoutly listen for it." Of this qualification, 
the Committee, in tiieir remarks on the proposition, take no notice whatever. But 
they first observe that the proposition, as they cite it, *' is contrary to the faith of the 
Universal Church, which has always taught that Holy Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost." They seem to have overlooked that this statement, how- 
ever true, was irrelevant ; but they then proceed to refer to the Articles and Formu- 
laries of our own Church, which are, indeed, the only authority binding on her 
ministers. But, unfortunately, not one of the passages, to which they refer, applies 
to the proposition condemned. Many, indeed, among them do clearly describie the 
Bible as the " Word of GK)d." But not one affirms that " the Bible is itself God's 
Word." .... No doubt, the expression indicated that the author made a dis- 
tinction between the Bible and the Word of God, and considered the two terms as 
not precisely equivalent or absolutely interchangeable And there is cer- 
tainly high authority for the distinction. Among the numerous passages of the New 
Testament, in which the phrase, the Word of Ood, occurs, there is not one in which it 
signifies the Bible, or in which that word could be substituted for it without manifest 
absurdity. But, even in our Articles and Formularies, there are several, in whidi 
the two terms do not appear to be treated as synonymous. . . . , Jfthe Word of 
Ood is to be found nowhere but in Holy Writ, not only toould no other Christian Utera- 
turebe properly coiled sacred, but the Bible itself would be degraded to a dead and barren 
later, and would not be a living spring of Divine TrtUh. On the whole, the Beport firsfc 
attaches an arbitrary meaning to an ambiguous expression, and then charges it with 
oontradicting authorities, which are either wholly silent upon it, or aeem to coon- 
teDanoeandwaExantlt. .... 
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* Bnt, ii^ their treatment of the next proposition, the Committee seem almost entirely 
to have lost sight of the principle, which, althongh misapplied, appeared to goide 
them in their examination of the £lrst. For, with a single insignificant exception, 
thoy confront it, not with our Articles and Eormularies, but with postages of Berip- 
tare. Quotations from Scripture may add great weight to a theological argoment ; 
they ore essential for the establishment of any doctrine of a Ohnroh, which profeseeB 
to ground its teaching on Scripture ; but they are CTitirely out of place where the 
question is, not whether a doctrine is true or false, but whether it is the doctrine of 
the Church of England. . . . This is no l^al refinement, but a plain dictate 
of common sense ; and it does not at all depend on the composition of the tribunal 
before which such questions are tried, so as to be less applicable if the Comt con- 
sisted entirely of ecclesiastics I should think it a great misfortune to the 

Church, if Convocation, sitting in judgment on the orthodoxy of a theological work, 
though without any view to proceedings against the author, should ignore and prac- 
tically reject that principle. And, if in this respect the Report betrays the inflnenoe 
of a personal prepossession, which, however natural, ought not to be allowed to arway 
the decisions of a grave assembly,— above all, so as to bring them into conflict with 
the highest legal authorities of the Bealm,— we have the more reason to rqoioe that 
it did not obtain the sanction of the Upper House. 

* When I look at the Scriptural arguments adduced in the Beport against the 
second proposition extracted for" condemnation, they do not seem to me of snch a 
quality as to deserve to form an exception, if any could be admitted, to the rule 

which would exclude them from such an investigation The Committee 

observe that '* Moses is spoken of, by our Blessed Lord in the Gospel, as the writer of 
the Pentateuch." I suspect that even a layman, little acquainted with the manifold 
aspects of the question, and the almost infinite number of surmises which have 
been or may be formed concerning it, would be somewhat disappointed, when be 
found that the proof of this statement consists of three passf^r^B, in which om* Lord 
speaks of " Moses and the Prophets," of the " law of Moses," and of " writings of 
Moses." It is true that it would not be a fatal objection to the argument, that the 
word " Pentateuch " does not occur in the Bible. It might have been so described, 
as to connect every part of its contents with the hand of Moses, as distinctly as if 
the observation of the Committee had been literally true. But in fact this is not the 
case ; and still less is any such distinct appropriation to be found in any of the 
passages cited by the Committee in support of their assertion, that " Moses is recog- 
nised as the writer of the Pentateuch in other passives of Holy Scripture." Tlaej 
are neither more nor less conclusive than the language of the Seventh Artl<de, to 
which the Committee confine all the reference they have made to the judgment of 
the Church on this question,— though this was the only matter into which it was 
their proper businera to enquire. The Article alludes to " the law given from God 
by Moses,"— a slender foundation for any inference as to the record of tiiat law, 
much more as to the authorship of other parts of the Pentateuch, especially as the 
name of Moses does not occur in the enumeration of the canonical books in the Sixtb 
Article. If the question had been as to the authorship of the Book of PsalmSy tern 
persons probably would think that it had been dogmatically decided by the Chnrdh, 
because in the Prayer-Book the Psalter is described as the " Psalms of David." 

* The third proposition, " variously stated in the book," relates to the historical troth 
of the Pentateuch, which the author denies, not in the sense that everything in it is 
pure fiction, but that all is not historically true. . . -But it is to be r^^i^ted that 
the Committee should again have lost sight of the object for which they were ap- 
pointed, and have omitted to refer to any doctrine of the Church, which the outihor 
has contradicted. This was the more incumbent on them, since a recent judgment 
has formally sanctioned a very wide latitude in this respect. It is dear that, in such 
things, there cannot be two weights and two measures for different persons, and abo 
that it does not belong to any but l^al authority to draw the line, by which the 
freedom, absolutely grmted in theory, is to be limited in practice. . . 

' These are the propositions which they extract as the ** main propositions of the 
book,' which, though not pretending to " pronounce definitively whether th^ axe or 
are not heretical," they denounce as " involving errors of tiie gravest and most 
dangerous character." But they jnoceed to cite a further proposiUon, which the 
author states in the form of a question, to meet an objection which had been nSaed 
against his main conclusion, as virtually rejecting Our Lord's authorlly, by which, as 
the Committee state, '* the genuineness and the authentidly of the Peatatench have 
been guaranteed to all men." Whether the passages, in which Our Lord qaotes cfr 
alludes to the Pentoteuch, amount to such a guarantee, is a point which thi^ do not 
discuss. They only observe that the proposition "questions our Blened LoM^B 
Divine knowledge,"— and with tliat rranark they drop the subject. 

* Considering that this proposition is incomparably the most imporfjant of all tiiat 
they cite, . . one is surprised that it should have been dismused with so very 
cursory and imperfect a notice. For it is not even clear that it correctly exQreeaea 
the author's meaning. The question which he raises doea noti ^eftiv^Vs ocs&sKsnv^^rax 
Lord's Divine knowledge, that is, the knowledge \Kloii|^|&tA'B^&\)V^\&a'&^^a»* ^^ 
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is whether Hii human knowledge wan oooxtensivo with the Divlno Omnlioieiioe. It if 
obvious, at the flnt glance, wliat a vaat field of ipeculation, theological and meta* 
phvgioal, in opened by thU luffgontlon. . . Bijihop Jriucmt Taylor obaenreH: 
*' They, that love to lorve God in hard quostioni, um to dinputo whether OhHvt did 
truly, or in appearance only, incroaM in wiiidom. . . Othera . . apprehend no 
inoonvenionce in afllrmlng it to belong to the verity of human nature, to have 
degreoN of understanding as well as of other nerfoctlonii ;.and although the humanity 
of Chriit made up the name pemon with His Divinity, yet they think the Divinity 
still to bo free, even in thoM communications which were imparted to His inf«rior 
nature. . . ." It is clear to which Hide Tatlou inclines. But I mnst own I should 
be sorry to see these hard auestions revived. . . Btill more should I deprecate any 
attempt of the Church of Kngland to promnlgo a now dogma for the settlement of 
this controversy. And I lament that the Committee of the Lower House should 
have expressed themselves, as if either there was no " dispute" on the subject, or it 
belonffed to them to end it by a word. But, at least, as their remark indioa^ 
that tne Bishop had, in their judfmient, fallen into some grave error, it was due, not 
only to him, but the readers of tnoir Beport, and to the Church at large, that they 
should have pointed out what the error wom, by a comparison with the doctarine of the 
Church whicn it was supposed to contradict.'— p. 103-1 16. 

I add also the following from a Lecture on ' Science and Theology/ lately de- 
livered by Chief-Justico Hanhon, of South Australia. 

* The uniform course of opinion during the last half century among all competent 
enquirers has been In a direction adverse to the historical character, at least of the 
early part, of the Book of (Genesis. Geology has. I iNjliove I may say, utterly exploded 
the notion of Creation in six days as given in tne first chapter, as well as the idoa of 
a universal Deluge : and it is gradually throwing back the date of the first appearance 
of man upon the globe to an ontlnuitv wliich, according to present appearances, wiU 
ultimately be measured bv hundreds of thousands of years. The Scienoe of Language 
and Ethnology both tend to show that the separation of the human family, if, asis 
probable, it was one family originally, must bo thrown back for tens of thousands of 
vears, and that the people of Canaan, wliom the Jfimolitos drove out, belonged, no 
less than the Israelites themsclvus, to the Somltio race, instead of being Hamitos, 
while the Ponians belonged to ttie Indo-European family, instead of bdng, as the 
author of the tenth chapter of Genesis makes thum, Semitic. And, at the same time, 
critical investigations, as to tlio age and authorship of the Book, are leading nnmis- 
takably to the belief that, whoever its compiler might bo, and wliatevor ancient 
documents might be embodied in it. there were, at any rate, more than two persons 
oohcemed in its authorship, the earliest of whom could not have lived much befont, 
and probably did not live afUrr, the time of David. I do not now put forward these 
ooncluKions as true, though personally I consider the evidence such us to warrant our 
belief of tliolr truth ; but I montioti them as those conclUHions, to which the current 
of opinion is now leading, and which tho majority of independent thinkers, who devote 
themselves to these enciulrlus, will bo likoly to adopt. Jn fad, Irut for the theological 
interesti sujfposed to be at stake, and the theological pastiona t/tere/ore aroused, I beliets 
that there would at this time be no more doubt, as to the general truth of the conclusions 
Vfhich Bishop Colenso is enouncing, toith regard to the uncertainty of the early history of 
the world and of the Jews, than there is with regard to those put forth by Nitbuhr^ as to 
the uncertainty of the early history of the liomans. But, however this may be, it 
cannot be denied that among Indopondont thinkers, who have directed their enquiries 
to this subject, tho tendency is towards the ooncluHlons which I have indicated, in 
spite of strong early pniiwiwossions, and of no slight prosont inducements to midntaln 
the contrary views. Now, is it to l)o supiK>Hod,— will anyone vonturo to assert,— that 
these views, if adopted, can affect the relation of man to God, or the purposes of God 
to man ?— that the inducements to virtue or piety will be diniinlHlKxl, or that virtue 
and piety will be lem acceptable to God ?— or even that thow) opinions, if honestly 
formed and manfully proclaimed, will be Ichs pleoNing in tho eyes of tho God of 
Truth, than the contrary opinions, taken at socond IiuTid without enquirv, or ob- 
tained as the result of ati enquiry whoMo o^ncluKlon won foredulcrmlned ? No doubt 
it is true that many opinions, which we have txicti tu'M\wUinu»l to hold, — rather, 
though, up(m the authority of the school-nu'n atid of MllU>n than of the Bible,- will 
fall if these views ultimately prevail ; and those, who inslHt uj)on liaving their 
Theology in a systematic fonn, may have to remodel their HysteniH. But these are 
the necessary conw\uv.uvAm, in every lirunch of enquiry, of tho discovery of new 
truths, whenever systemH have boon pntuiaturoly f(>niu!d. Hi ill, whatever mav be 
their results, unless we are jfreparod to prohibit all ncionttflc invuiitigation, tlieso 
enquiries are demanded by the vi-ry im)K)rtance and HminMlncMH of thn HubJtMjt ; and, if 
instituted, they must bo carried on with uo other purpoito thou that of following 
Truth, whithersoever it may lead us.' 



PART IV. 

THE FIEST ELEVEN OHAPTEBS OP GENESIS. 



CHAFTER I. 

Tim OOMPO0ITII OHAftAOTRA OV TKl 

ravTAmucu. 

901. Wi«hiillnowproee«dtoroda«m 
to noma ^xUmt tha uromisa rnada in 
(206), no hv, wa truit, m to mt\nty tha 
thoutdbtj^il roddar, by actual pranc^ntii- 
iion of the ftwt bafora hii own ^yem thut 
tha Book of Qen^HlH in, an wa hava Rnitl, ii 
fomi)t)«lta nurmtlva, Uia produet of dif- 
fi*rant AuUiofi, to aaoh of whom nmy 
))« tidinlffned hl« own pttrtlimlar purt of 
th«i M'ork, Am Hupnw.1) ju»jtlyob«arva«i, 

Wa hAYo bara tba moit iilmpla Au<t motit 
ftfPajrt-lva praotltMi) rafufcutlon of a )w«fc of 
* ]U»tilla«i/ And of nil tUa inganully axpan4ad 
upontham. 

002. Wo ubiill nt present eonflno the 
raftdar'i attention to tha ftrat eleran 
nhapterM of Oenenin. In thaNe chapteni, 
tha jMirtJi belonging to the dlfwent 
liuthoM can ba very aa«lly dlstingnlnhed. 
and can, in moit rnintanees, ba aNHlgned 
with eonfldanee to their reapctlva 
writera. After tha eleventh ehapter, 
tha question becomes more eomt)llcate<l, 
hy t!»a appearance of insertions oy othar 
hands. Htlll, tliroughout tha whola 
JJook of Genesis, tha primitive Klohlstia 
waratlvecanba traced without much dif- 
ficulty, and, as wa hope to show in tha 
haoual, can ba almoNt reproduced in its 
tirifcinal form. 

003. A few words must hera be said 
HN to tha mathod which will be pursued 
in tha following analysis. We have 
rtlreatly statt*d (200) that, tl»roughout 
tha Dook of Genesis, two diffarent hands 
ut least are distinctJy visible, one of 



whiob is ohtMOt^rlsed by ih$ ootutant 
use of the name Elobim, tb« otbtr by 
the intenniituM with it of tb« tuoM 
Jebovah, on which aooount the writen 
are usually oalled tbo 'Elobist' and 
* Jehovlst,'^rospeotlTelv, And w« bava 
mentioned abio (207) that there aro oei^ 
tain peculiarities of ezpretsion, which 
mark the style of each of theae writers. 
We must not, however, aaaume, for the 
purposes of the present analysis, that all 
this will be granted beforehand!. 

004. Hather, we must lay aside all 
previous notions as to tlie obaracteristioi 
which distinguish the different writers, 
and endeavour to track the footsteps of 
each, ft'om one passage to another, hy 
means onlv of the internal evideBoe^ 
which a close consideration of the text 
itstilf may furnish. In this department 
of Biblical literature, as in manv other 
branches of Science, it is only this 
minute, biborious, mioroiioopio examina- 
tion, — however negloctad and, perhaps 
daspised by many, who are impatient 
of such slow processes, and deUght to 
expatiate in 'larger and grander views' 
of tlw whole suly act,— which can really 
be of service, in enabling us to lay a 
sound basis of fact, upon which to con- 
struct a reasonable and trustworthy 
theorv, as to the age and authorship of 
the dmarent parts of the Mosaio story. 

006. Whila, therefore, we shall retain 
in the following analysis the words 
' Klohlst ' and ' Jehovlst,' as convenient 
dasignutlons for the two principal 
writers, whose Uwvdsk ^vccv V^ >Jssic^^^ 
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reader 17111 find that nothing has been 
taken for granted beforehand; but each 
passage, as it passes under review, is 
traced to itswnterbymcansof distinct 
internal evidence, which shows that it 
belongs to that particular writer, and 
not to the other. It will be found that 
the sections, marked as * Elohistic,' are 
all linked together, each being con- 
nected, by its modes of thought or 
fomiB d expression, with other 
Elohistic passages, and having no such 
relation to the Jehovistic sections, — 
while these latter not only exhibit 
among themselves a corresponding 
family resemblance, very distinct from 
that which marks the style of the 
Elohist, but also contain expressions, 
which appear to indicate that they were 
composed at a tune, when the Elohistic 
narrative was already existing, and 
known to the Jehovistic writer. 

906. In this analysis, intended for the 
Hie of the English reader not acquainted 
with Hebrew, we shall be obliged, of 
ooume, to omit a great number of the 
details, which form such a complete and 
convincingmass of evidence in me larger 
edition. Still we trust to be able to 
produce enough of these details to 
satisfy the mind of any candid and 
attentive student, as to the general 
truth of our conclusions. We shall 
adopt throughout our own translation 
of tne original, as given below, which 
differs slightly in some places fk>m the 
English version in consequence of being 
more literal and accurate. 

CHAPTER n. 

▲XALTSIS OF OBN.I.l-IV.26. 

907. il-ii.3 (E.36*) is manifestly 
Elohistic, the woric of one hand through- 
out. 



* B., J., J.E., are used, as before, to denote 
the words *Blohim,* 'Jehovah,' 'Jeliovah- 
Blohim'; and (E.85) implies that *E1ohim' 
oconrs 8A timos in the section, i.l-ii.3, and 
'Jehovah' not at all. AIho v.4», v.4P, &c., 
are used to denote, respectively, tho .first, 
teamdf &c., clauses of vA; comp.s compare, 
oonfr.B oontrast. 

The reader is recommended to mark each 
one of the Jehovistic passages, when ho is 
satisfied abont it, in an English Bible, by a 
line drawn down the margin. This will be 
found very convenient for reforenoe. 



It is very possible that ii.4» — 

' These are tho generations of the Heaven 
and tlio Earth in their creation ' — 

may also be Elohistic, for the following 
reasons : — 

(i) It contains 'the Heaven and the Birth,' 
<u in i.l4i.l, the words being need vUh thii 
articles ; whereas in ii.4^ we find the words 
without the articles, anJ in different onkr, 
* Eartli and Heaven ; ' 

(ii) Tho expression ' in their creation,' corre- 
sponds, to the Elohistio language in v.2, * in 
tjie day of their creation ; * 

(ill) These words suit best the Jlrst aooomit 
of tho Creation in which alone the aotoal 
creation of ' the Heaven,' i.8, and ' the Burth,' 
i.lO, is described ; whereas chap.ii mentioni 
only tho formation of man, ii.7, plantt, iL9, 
antmaltf ii.l9, and woman, iL22. 

908. We shall retain i.4*, however, as 
the first clause of the Jehovistic narra- 
tive, without deciding to whom it zeally 
belongs. In any case, the involved 
construction in vA, when compared 
with the verses which precede and 
follow it, is a sign that it ooes not pro- 
ceed in an independent, original lonii 
from tho pen of either of the prindpal 
writers, but contains ezpreenons of 
both fused together, to form the con- 
necting link between two distinct nar- 
ratives. 

909. uA'25(J.E.ll) IB Jehovistic,^ 
writer using throughout — not Blohim, 
as the writer of LI-ii.3, but — Jehovah- 
Elohim, and showing himself to be a 
different writer by the following varia- 
tions, which exist between his account 
of the creation and that of the former 
writer: — 

(i) V.6, ' a mist rose from the earth, and 
watered tho whole face of the ground ' : etmlr. 
i.0,10, where the earth is described as emeig- 
ing from tho waters, and as being, therefore, 
already saturated with moistore ; 

(li) V.7, man is created Jirst of all living 
creatures, be/ore tho birds and beasts, «.19 : 
eontr.U'2(i, where ho is created last of idl, e^ 
the birds and beasts, i.21,25 ; 

(iii) v.7, man is */ormtd of the dost of the 
ground ' : ron/r.i.27, where man is * ermttd in 
tho imago of God,' and, apparently, by a direct 
act of creative power ; 

(iv) v.7, tho man is made by himself, with- 
out tho voman, who is mode last, «.2?, by a 
kind of afterthought, «.18 : contrA,27, where 
man and woman are created together, last of 
all created things ; 

(v) r.lC, tho man, after being made, ii 



It will be remembered that in the Eng. 
Vfrs. * Klohim ' is represented by OoD, ' Jeho- 
vah' by Loud, and ' Adonai ' by Lord. 
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placed alone in the garden, 'to till it and to 
keep it,' receiving also alone by himself the 
Diidne command; and he continues in the 
garden some time by himself, long enough to 
' call names to all the cattle, and to the fowl 
of the heaven, and to every animal of the 
field,' O.20 : cotUr.1.28, where man and woman, 
on the sixth day, immediately after their 
creation, are blessed together, and are together 
endowed with dominion over the whole earth ; 
(vi) «.21,22, the woman is made out of one 
of the man's ribs ; contr.i.21, where the 
woman, is described, apparently, as created, in 
the same kind of way as the man, by a direct 
act of creative power. 

910. It is obvious that two accounts 
of the Creation, so different from each 
other in general character, and in some 
points varying so remarkably from each 
other, cannot have proceeded from one 
and the same hand. Accordingly, ob- 
serving the peculiar use of the Divine 
Name in them, we are already justified 
in using the names * Elohist * and 
' Jehovist' to designate the two writers, 
whoever they may have been, in what- 
ever age they may have lived, to whom 
these two sections, i.l-ii.3, ii.4-25, 
may be now with good reason assumed 
to be due. We shall find, as we pro- 
ceed, that the remaining sections of 
these first eleven chapters separate 
themselves at once, when attention is 
paid to the internal evidence which they 
present,' into two sets of passages, dif- 
fering from each other in tone of thought 
and forms of expression, and, with one 
or two exceptions, distinctly referable 
to the same two writers, to whom must 
be assigned the composition of the 
above two primary sections. 

911. We now add the following re- 
marks upon the Jehovistic passage, 
iL4-25. 

(i) In O.20 we have the name 'Adam,' 
which the Jehovist may have adopted from 
the Elohist in 1.26,— 'Let ns make Adam 
(E.y. man)'; and he wishes, apparently, 
to connect it with ddamah, ' ground,' in ii.7, 
—'and Jehovah-Elohim formed the man 
(ha-Adam) of dust out of the ground (ha- 
Adamah)/ 

(ii) v,28, the Jehovist notes the derivation 
of the name Uhahf * woman,* from ishf ' man.' 

912. iii.1-24, Jekomtic. 

This section is manifestly due to the 
writer of the preceding section, who- 
ever he may be, since it not only con- 
tains the same peculiar form of the 
Divine Name, but is full of references 



to the former section, as is shown belcyw, 
while it betrays no such relation to the 
pr^vioua Elohistic section, — a fact^ 
which confirms decisively our previous 
coDi^lusion as to the difference between 
the two authors. 

(1) F.l ,H,rt,9,13,14,21, 22,28, 'Jehovah-Elohim': 
the T^riEt^r, however, abstains from placing 
ib in. thH' mouth of the serpent^ v.1,6, and in 
L |] kLt ^j H he woman f v.8, whb KffptaxiDXXy repeats 
thi} \\\\T<iU of the serpent ; 

iW) cA ,2,8,8,10, ' the garden,' m toiL8,9,10, 
154 1! \ 

(M 0,1-8, ' is it 80 that Elohim has said,' 
^& : 4^}f7tp. the command in iL16,17 ; 

(Iv) 1^.144, * animal of thejleld,' at in ii.19, 
[1^0 : ionir. * animal of the earth* i.25,80 ; 

(v) r.Z, ' the tree which iiintbe midttoj the 
pardon* : iomp.iLB ; 

{vi) r.5, * in the day of your eating of it ' : 
fOfftp.ii.l7, ' in the day of thy eating of it* ; 

(t1!j v.b, 'knowing good and evil,' v.23, 
' for the knowledge of good and evil' ; eo«y 
l\.ii,\7t 'the tree of the knowledge of good 
anil evil ' ; 

(rlli) it,7,' they knew that they were naked,* 
D.io^ ' £ was afraid, because I was naked,' o.Sl, 
' riTjil t^1Dt:hed them' : eomp Ji.26, ' they wen 
both Djikqd* ; 

im r, 18, ' herb of the field,' as in il.5 ; 

U ) V.20, the name kfunovak, * Bve,' derived 
froui Jctttiiah, 'live' : cvmp. the derivatioa of 
tbo nan]r:9 * Adam,' iL7, ' Ishah,' ii.28 : 

(xl) t'.'i2,' and Jehovah-Elohim said ^:ooinp. 
the sHUiet speeoh whloh is ascribed to Jehoran- 



Kiobim In iL18 ; and observe that the i 
wlm^t EiMllar B. passage, i.26, is essentially 
dltrcnant in character, being merely an ex- 
partidon of the creative words, ' And Bloldai 
wid,' in i<.8,6, &c., and does not at all x»- 
aomble Lbe almost perplexed deliberation of 
thii Divine Being with Himself, in iil.23 ; 

f xii> ti.i2,34, « tree of life,' atinild; 

(xiji) r.28,' till the ground,' Mfiiii.6; 

{ x\v ) T<, 28, ' the ground from which he was 
takiiti * : romp, the account of Adam's forma- 
tion \n ill ; 

(XV) v.,£3,24, 'garden of Eden,' at in iL16 : 
fmt^p. also ' Eden,' ii.8,10. 

913. We ma^ now assume that the 
writer of ii.4-iii.24 is one and the same 
perHOQ, «jQd different fix>mthe Elohistio 
author of i.l-ii.3. We majr furthev 
oLi^f^rvo that this Jehovistic writer is in 
the hfibit of using strong anMropowtor- 
phisma, ascribing to theDeity ordinary 
hunmn actiona Thus we have Jehorah- 
Elohim r^poken of as — 

(1) romping the man of dnsti out of the 
gTcniiid^ ii.7; 

(ii) brojithing into his nostrils, iL7 ; 

(lii) ptmiting a garden, tt.8: 

(lv> talking the man, and ieftving him in 
tbo g^onleii, ii.l5 ; 

(v) bringing the birds and beasts to Adam, 
ii.io : 

(vj> ilefllring to see what he would call 
thpm, liJU; 
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(vii) taking ont ono of the man's ribs, iL 
21; 

(viii) closing np the flesh in its place, ii. 
21; 

(ix) making the rib into a woman, ii.22 ; 

(X) bringing the woman onto the man, ii. 
22; 

(zi) walking in the breeze of the day, iii. 

«; 

(zii) wiifarfng the man, and *>«niT»g for him, 
iii.9; 

(xiii) questioning him as to what he has 
done, iiLll ; 

(ziv) making coats of skins, iii.21 ; 

(xv) dothing the man and woman, iii.21 ; 

(xvi) grudging the man being like himself , 
fii.22; 

(xvii) refusing to let him eat of the tree of 
life,iU.22; 

(xviii) driving them ont of the garden, iii. 
24; 

(xix) taMng precaations to prevent their 
retnm, iiL24 ; 

(xx) reasoning within himself in human 
fbshion, ii.l8, iii22. 

914. As above observed (907.iii.), the 
Jehovist does not dwell at length upon 
the creation of the Heaven and the 
Earth, nor does he even mention at all 
the 'light,* 'firmamenV 'seas,' *lmni- 
naries,' 'reptiles,* and 'fishes* of the 
Elohistic document. He is evidently 
concerned mainly with man and his 
doings, and is intent on describing (i) 
his happy life in Paradise, blessed with 
the institution of marriage, in connec- 
tion with which the beasts and birds 
are introduced, v. 19, formed out of the 
ground, and brought to Adam to be 
named ; inasmuch as among these are 
found the domestic animals, which sup- 
ply a certain kind of companionship, 
and prevent his feeling himself alto- 
gether * alone,* which was * not good ' 
for him, v. 18, — and (ii) the terrible 
change, by which this happy state was 
lost 

915. This special object, which the 
•writer had in view, may account for the 
somewhat abrupt manner in which he 
begins, il4. Tuch observes, jp. 40 : 

Let us imagine the Jehovistic writer, with 
his purpose in his eye, set down before the 
preceding cosmogony. Why should he repeat 
circumstantially, what in that was freely 
described ? Why should he relate again the 
separation of the Heaven from the Earth, the 
division of the waters, the creation of the 
heavenly bodies, [the production of the rep- 
tiles and fishes], which did not specially 
concern his particular purpose ? With a few 
words, then, he puts all this together, * in the 
day of Jehovah-Elohim's making Earth and 
Heaven,' so at once passing over to that 
which he purposes to describe. 



916. iv.1-26, JeJumatic. 

This section, it will be seen, beloogi 
to the same writer as the two preceding 
sections, — though he uses now 'Je* 
hovah * only, instead of the compound 
name ' Jehovah-Elohim.* This ap> 
pears &om the numerous referaion 
made in it throughout to ii.4-iiL24, 
whereas there is no indication of vaj 
relationship to the R section, il-iLS. 

(i) 9.1, < Eve,' <u in iii.20 : the Elohlat doct 
not mention at all the name of the flnt 
woman, nor does it occur anywlwre eln te 
theO.T.; 

(ii) V.2, the name Kayin, ' Cain,' dedved 
from ianah, 'get' : eomp. the derivatloia «f 

* Adam,' iL7, * Ishah,' iL23, • Eve,' iiL20 ; 

(iii) r.2,12, 'till the ground,' as i» iLS^XL 
28; 

(iv) «.7, 'and towards thee its desiie,and 
thou— thou Shalt rule over it' : eomp. iii.l<, 

* and towards thy husband thy desire, and ht 
—he shall rule over thee ' ; 

(v) t».9, * where is Abel thy brother ? ' eonp. 
iii.9, * where art thou ? * 

(vi) v.lO, * and He said, What hast tiwa 
done ? ' comp.iiLlS, < and He said. What istlds 
thou hast done?' 

(vii) v.ll, 'cursed art thon,' &&: «mi9. 
the curses in iii.14,17 ; 

(viii) V.12, ' when thou tillest the groond, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto thee its 
strength' : comp. the sentence on Adam,i&. 
17-19; 

(ix) i;.14, * face of the ground (B.V. mtA),* 
as in ii.6 ; 

(x) V.15, Jehovah ' set a mark upon Cain' : 
eomp. the anthropomorphisms in (913) ; 

(xi) V.16, the name * Nod ' is derived, ap- 
parently, from nad^ * vagabond,' «.12,14: 
comp. the derivations of Adam, Ishah, Sre, 
Cain, as in (ii) above ; 

(xii) fj.l6, * Eden,' as in ii.8,10.164iL28,24 ; 

(xiii) v.25,26, the writer may have adopted 
the names, * Seth ' and * Enos,' from the JSlo- 
histic account in v.3,6, if it lay before him, as, 
perhaps, he has adopted the name ' Adam,' v.85, 
from i.26 orv.2; 

(xiv) «.25, the name Sheth, * Seth,* derived 
from shith^ * appoint' : comp. the derivations 
of Adam, &c., as above. 

CHAPTER in. 

ANALYSIS OF GEN.V.l-Vn.24. 

917. v.1-32 (except t;.29), Ehhistic. 
This section is the continuation of 

the Elohistic narrative, i. l-ii.3, to which 
it refers distinctly, but not at all to the 
Jehovistic passage, ii.4-iv.26. 

(i) v.l, ' in the likeness of Elohim made He 
him ' : comp. i.27, * in the image of Elohim 
created He him'; 

(ii) r.1,3, • likeness,' as in i.26 ; 

(iii) V.2, 'mole and female created He 
them,' as in i.27 ; 

(iv) V.2, * He blesgcd them,' as in i.28; 
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(V) «.3, ' in his likeness, after his image' : 
cotnp.i.26, * in oar image, after our likeness.* 

918. V.29 is a Jehovistic interpolatioii, 
as appears — not only from its contain- 
ing the name 'Jehovah/ but also — from 
its referring distinctly to the Jehovistic 
section, ii.4-iv.26. 

(i) ' over our work and over the pain of our 
hands' : comp, the 'work and pain' imposed 
on Adam in iiL17-19 ; 

(ii) 'the ground which Jehovah cursed': 
conip.iii.17, 'cursed is the ground for thy 
sake'; 

(iii) The name Nodkh^ 'Noah/ connected 
•with nikhaMy ' comfort ' : comp. the deriva- 
tions of ' Adam,' ii.7, ' Ishah,' ii.28, ' Eve,' iii. 
20, ' Cain,' iv.l, * Nod,' iv.l6, ' Seth,' iv.25. 

N.B.— Probably, the original condnsion of 
V.28 was * and b^t Noah,' a$ in v.6,9,12,15, 
1 8,21 ,25. In V.3 the Elohist writes, ' and begat 
[not ' begat a wn''\ in his likeness, after his 
image, and coiled his name Seth.* This also 
suggests that the Elohist would not at any 
rate have written what now stands in «.28,29, 

* ai^ begat a son, and called his name Noah.' 
As said above, he probably wrote ' and begat 
Noah,' and the Jehovist, or some later com- 
piler, has substituted a * ft son ' for ' Noah,' 
in onler to introduce his explanation of the 
name. 

919. vi.1-8, Jehovistic. 

In V.5 the E.V. and Latin Vulgate im- 
ply Etohim : but the Heb., Sam., and all 
the other ancient versions and Targums 
have * Jehovah,' except that the LXX. 
has * Jehovah-Elohim.' 

Also in t'.2,4, we find the phrase 

* sons of Elohun' = angels. But this 
■was the current designation of angels, 
which any writer, however thoroughly 
Jehovistic, must have used, since the 
phrase *sons of Jehovah* is never 
employed for them. 

920. Thus it appears that this section 
is quite Jehovistic, and it connects itself 
with the previous Jehovistic matter, 
and with that exclusively, by the follow- 
ing links: — 

(i) t?.l,7, * face of the ground^ cu in ii.6, 
iv.l4 : the partiality of the Jehovist for the 
use of the word Odamah (911.i) is here very 
strongly marked, — r.l, 'when man began 
to multiply on the face of the ground^* — r.7, 

* I will wipe out man from off the face of the 
ground,' — in both which cases the E.V. has 
'earth'; 

(ii) ».7, * from off the face of the ground,' 
as in iv.l4 ; 

(iii) r.3,6,7, the writer attributes to the 
Ddty human affections, disappointment, 
change of plan, &c. (913) ; 

(iv) v.3,7, ' and Jehovah said ' : comp. the 
secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah in ii.l8, 
iil.22. 

921. vi.9-22, Eiohistic, excepts. 15, 1 6. 



(i) V.9, Noah ' walked with Elohim,' as in 
V.22M; 

(ii) v.11,12 would hardly have been written 
by one, who had already written v.5-8 ; 

(iii) 17.12, ' and Elohim saw the earth, and 
behold I it was corrupted*: comp.i.31, *and 
Elohim saw all that He had made, and behold I 
it was very good'; 

(iv) v.20,20,20, ' after his kind,' as in 1.11, 
12,21 ,&c. {fen times) ; 

(V) V.20, 'every creeping thing of the 
ground,' as in i.25 ; 

922. vi.15,16, Jehovistic. 

These verses appear to be Jehovistic i 
since the Elohist seems to have com- 
pleted his directions for the making of 
the Ark in v.l4, — 

'make it of cypress-wood, make it in cells, 
pitch it within and without ; — 

after which we find a fresh set of di- 
rections, — 
and this is how thou shalt make it, &c.' 

It is, however, impossible to speak 
with perfect confidence here, as the indi- 
cations are slight, and these last words 
Ttiight be understood to mean, — 
'This is how thou shalt determine the dimen- 
sions of the Ark.' 

But after this follow the directions for 
a 'light', and a *door,' v. 16, which are 
here separated from the other Elohistic 
detail in v. 14, ' make it in cells.' Also 
the predseness of these directions, in 
v. 15, 16, corresponds much more with 
the style of the Jehovist than with the 
simple generalisations of the Elohist. 

923. yu.l-^, Jehovisiic, 

(i) v.l, the writer refers to ' (he Ark,* as 
already known, whether referring to the 
Elohistic narrative, or to his own words (?) 
in vi.15,16, or to the well-known Ark of the 
legend ; 

(ii) v.l, 'thou and all thy house' : contr. 
the E. expression, vi.l8, ' thou, and thy sons, 
and thy wife, and thy sons' wives, with 
thee'; 

(iii) t>.2, 'thou shajt take to thee': contr. 
the E. expression, vi.20, * they shall come unto 
thee,' i.e. come of themselves; E. says that 
Noah is to ' take ' of the food, and ' gather * 
it'tohim,'vi.21; 

(iv) V.4, ' I will wipe out all the substance, 
which I have made, from off the face of the 
ground* : con^, vi.7, '7 toill wipe out man, 
whom I have created, from off the face qf the 
ground ' ; 

(v) r.4, * from off the face of the ground,' 
as in iv.l4,vi.7 : comp, also ' face of the 
ground,' ii.6,vLl. 

924. As already remarked (203^ 204), 
it is obvious that a discrepancy exists 
between the Jehovistic command in 
vii.2,3,— 
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* to take by sevens of every clean beast and of 
every fowl,' — 

and the Elohistic in Ti.19,20, that— 

* two of every living thing, of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of creeping thing,' — 

should be brought into the Ark. After 
the above plain exhibition of the dif- 
ference of the sources, from which the 
two accounts are derived, it is needless 
to discuss the various attempts which 
have been made to ' reconcile ' the dif- 
ficulty. 

925. But we will quote the words of 
Kalisch: 

This text not only repeats several of the 
statements already distinctly made, bat, what 
is more important, it is in one point irrecon- 
cilable with the preceding narrative. Noah was 
commanded to take into the Ark seven pairs 
of all clean, and one pair of all unclean, ani- 
mals, vii.2,3 ; whereas ho had before been 
ordered to take one pair of evert/ species, vi. 
19,20, no distinction whatever between clean 
and unclean animals haying there been made. 
All the attempts at arguing away this discre- 
pancy have been utterly imsuccessful. The 
difficulty is so obvious, that the most desperate 
efforts have been made. Some reganl the 
second and third verses as the later addition 
of a pious Israelite ; while Rabbinical writers 
maintain that six pairs were taken by Noah, 
bat one pair came to him spontaneously ! 1? it 
necessary to refute such opinions ? . . . We 
appeal to every unbiassed understanding. 
The Bible cannot be abused to defy common 
sense, to foster sophistiy or perverse reason- 
ing, to cloud the intelloct, or to poison the 
heart with the rank weeds of insincerity. 

926. vii.6-9, Elohistic, 

(i) «.6, * and Noah was a son of six hundred 
years' : comp. v.32, * and Noah was a son of 
five hundred years' ; 

(ii) r.6, ' flood of waters,' as in vi.l7 ; 

(iii) V.7, * and he went, Noah, and his sons, 
and his wife, and his sons' wives with him, 
into the Ark': comp. vLl 8, 'and thou shalt 
go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy 
wife, and thy sons' wives with thee' ; and 
oontr. the J. expression, * go thou, and all thy 
house, into the Ark,' vill ; 

(iv) ».8, * out of the cattle, &c. two, two, 
tiiey came unto Noah ' : comp. the same form 
of sentence, vi.20, * out of the fowl, &c. two 
out of all shall oome unto thee' ; 

(v) v.S, * cattle, fowl, all thatcreepeth upon 
the ground' : comp. the same three classes of 
creatures, vi.20, 'fowl, cattle, (all=) every 
creeping-thing of the ground ' ; 

(vi) V.8, * creepeth upon the ground ' : 
comp. * creeping-thing of the ground,' i.25, 
vi.20; 

(vii) t>.9, ' two, two,' comp. vi.19,20 ; 

(viii) r.9, * they came unto Noah ' : cowp.vi. 
20, * shall come unto thee,' and contr. the J. 
expression, ' thou shalt taie to thee/ vii.2. 

927. vii.lO, Jehovistic. 

'it came to pass after the eeven days that fh^s 
waters of the flood were upon tlic eatfh.' : 



ton^. vii.4, • for after yet seven days I will 
<;ause-it-to-rain upon the earth.' 

928. vii. 11, Elohistic. 

(i) 'in the six-hundredth year of Koah'i 
life' : comp. vii.6, 'Noah was a son of six 
Jiundred years'; 

(ii) ' the fountains of the great deep wero 
1 <roken up, and the windows of heaven were 
upened ' : comp. the idea of the waters beneaOij 
rtud the waters oftorg, the firmament, i.6,7 ; 

(iii) • deep," a« tn i.2. 

929. vii. 12, Jehovistic, 

' and the rain was upon the earih fortjf dayf 
find forty nights* : comp, vii.4, *I will cane* 
it>to-ratn upon the earth forty dapa tmd JMf 

nights,' 

Obviously, this Jehovistic statement 
of the forty days' rain is here inserted 
; Lwkwardly, out of its proper place in the 
iTitory. In v,l'l it comes in more saitaU^ 
to the context, after the description cc 
tSToah and his family going into the 
Ark on the first day : whereas both«.10 
Lind t;.l 2 interrupt the continuity of the 
narrative. 

930. vii. 13-1 6% Elohistic. 

(i) V.13, ' Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and 
.rapheth, Noah's wife, and his sons' tbreewtwi, 
\rith them ' : comp. vL10,viL7, and comtr. tlia 
J. expression, ' thou and all thy bouse,' vlLl ; 

(ii) i;.14,14,14,14, ' after his kind,' <u «i Lll, 
12,&c. {ten times), vi.20,20,20 ; 

(iii) r.l4, ' every creeping thing that oreip- 
r;th upon the earth,' as in i.26: oomp, alio 
1.28, ' every animal that creepeth upon the 
uarth,' i.30, 'everything creeping upon tiie 
oarth;' 

(iv) t7.15, ' they came imto Noah into the 
Ark,' as in vii.9 : comp. also ' shall oome unto 
Ihce,' vi.20, and contr. the J. exparesston, 
' thou shalt take imto thee,' vii.2 ; 

(v) r.15,16, • aU flesh,' as in vi.12,13,17,19 ; 

(vi) tJ.15, • two, two,' <MH» viL9 ; oomfi, vL 
19,20 ; 

(vii) V.15, ' all flesh, in which is a spirit oC 
life,' 04 in vi.l7 : comp, also L30, * all, in 
which is a living soul ' ; 

(viii) t;.16», * male and female,' as m i.27,T. 
2,vi.l9,vii.9 ; 

(ix) v.16% 'as Elohim commanded faiin,* 
evidently closed originally this E. passage, as 
Che like phrase closes the £. passages vl.2S, 
1,^1.9. 

931. In v. 13, we read, — 

' On that very same day went Noah, fta into 
the Ark,'— 

/ .c, apparently, on the same day that — 

*• the fountains of the great deep were bcoken 

up, &C.,' V. 11, 

tmd the Flood began : whereas, accord- 
ing to the Jeho^dst, t;.l,4 — 
' and Jehovah said to Noah, Go thou, and all 
, \,\v^ Yvovi'Sfe, \Tv\o t\v& Kit . . . for yet seven days 
■ and \ vdM c;)Lwaft-\\.-\ft-T«.vn. "av>PQ.\i>aa «ksX.V— 
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it wotdd seem that Noah and his family 
were to go into the Ark seven days be- 
fore the beginning of the Flood. If it 
be said that Noah was to go in a week 
before the Flood, and was to employ 
the interval in 'taking to him' the 
animals, v. 2,3, so as to go in finally on 
the very same day when tiie Flood 
began, yet v.li appears to say that the 
animals also went in, together with 
Noah, on that same day, — 
' tbey, and erery beast after its kind, die' 

982. viil6^17, Jehamstic. 

(1) r.l6»>, * and Jehovah shut up after him ' : 
comp. the J. anthropomorphisms (913); 

(ii) ff.l&>, reference is here made to the 
door provided by the Jehovist (?) in vi.l6 ; 

(iii) ».17, * and the Deluge was forty days 
npon the earth' : wmp. the very similar form 
of s^itenoe, v.l2, ' and the rain was upon the 
earth forty days' ; 

(iv) t>.17, * forty days* [LXX *and forty 
nights']: comp. the 'forty days and forty 
nights' of rain, vii.4,12. 

N.B. The Elohist says, v.24, that 'the 
watsrs were mighty upon the earth 150 days,' 
and he evidently means that tikey went on 
inrmming during all this time, sinoe qfter 
ttds be sa^ viiL2, ' the fountains of the deep 
and the windmro of the heaven were stopped.' 
This seems to diow oonolusively that v. 17*. 

* and the flood was/ori^ days upon the earth,^ 
mutt belong to the Jehovist. The writer, 
perhaps, meant it to be understood that the 
waters stood, at their highest, 15 cubits over 

* all the high mountains, that were beneath 
all the heaven,' v.l9, and that the Ark, which 
w«a 80 cubits high, vi.15, floated half below 
the water, so that^ when driven hj the wind 
over the mountain-tops, it would just touch 
the top of Ararat, and ground at once, as soon 
as the waters ftoU. 

933. ▼ii.lB-20, Jehovistic, except 

(1) V.18*,'—* and the waters were mighty and 
mnltiplied greatly npon tiie earth,'— appears 
to be EloMstiCy since the compound expression, 

* be mighty and multiply,' corresponds ex- 
actly, mtOati* mutandis, (tat */rudi/if' could 
not be used of tbe wOert,) to me fiivonrite E. 
formula, *fraetify and mnttiply,' which oc- 
curs in L22,28,vi2.174x.l,7 : 

(ii) «.19^, ' under aU the heaven' UBloMs- 
tie : eomp. vL17, ' from under the heaven ' ; 

(iU) «.18^--' and the Ark want upon the 
face of the waters,'— appears to be JehovMic, 
describing a further stage of the action of the 
waters bcqrond that mentioned by the Jehovist 
in •.IT^,— 'and the waters multiplied, and 
they raised the Ark. and it was lifted from off 
the earth, and the Ark went upon the face of 
the waters'; 

(iv) «.19* is also Jehovittic, for a critical 
reason given in the larger edition (XV. 57 A). 

N.B. It would seem that in v.20 the Jeho- 
vist wished to explain how the efEeot described 
by B. in «.19>>,— * and all the high mountains, 
that were under all the heaven, were covered,' 



—was brought about, and so he inserted 
'fifteen cubits upward the waters were 
mighty, and the mountains were covered': 
co7np. * cubits,' vi.15,16, * upward,' vi.l6. 

934. vii.21,22, MoMstic. 

(1) v.21,*aU flesh,' at in vi.l2,18,17,19,vii. 
15,16; 

(ii) V.21, ' that creepeth upon the earth,' as 
in i.28,80,vii.l4 ; 

(iii) t>.21, * swarming-thlngs,* 'swarm,' as 
in i.20,21 ; 

(iv) V.22, ' all in whose nostrils was the 
breath of a spirit of life* : comp. vi.l7,vii.l6, 
* all flesh in which was a spirit of life* ; 

(v) t>.22, * all out of aU,' at in viii.l7,ix.lO. 

935. vii.23«, Jehavistie. 

These words, as far as 'and they 
were wiped-out of (E.V. 'destroyed 
from ') the earth,' are a mere repetition 
of V. 21, and of such a kind, that they 
could hardly have been penned mme- 
diately after t>.21 by the same writer. 
Accordingly we shsJl find that they 
exhibit unmistakable signs of the 
Jehovistic author. 

(i) v.23», 'and He wiped-out [B.V. 'was 
destroyed '] all the substance, which was upon 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
unto creeping-thing, and unto fowl of the 
heaven ' : comp. vi.7, * I will wipe out man, 
whom I have created from off the face of the 
ground, from man unto cattle, unto creeping- 
thing, and unto fowl of the heaven,' and vii. 
4, * I will wipe out all the substance, which I 
have made, from off the face of the ground' ; 

(ii) t>.23*, ' substance,' as in vii,4 ; 

(iii) v.28% 'face of the ground,' as in iL6, 
iv.l4,vil,7,vii.4. 

936. ldi.23^24, Elohistic, 

(i) «.28»», • that was with him in the ark,' 
eomp. viii.l. 

(ii) V.24, ' a hundred and fifty days' : see 
(987 N.B.). 

CHAPTER IV. 

ANALYSIS OF OBN.ym.l-XL26. 

937. viii.l,2•3^4^6, ElohisUc. 

(i) «.l, ' every animal,' as in vii.l4 ; 

(ii) «.l, ' every animal, and all the cattie' : 
comp. viL14 ; 

(iii) v.l, * that was with him in the aric,' at 
mvii.28»»; 

(iv) V.2*, ' the fountains of the de^,' ' tiie 
windows of heaven,' a< ti» viLI 1 ; 

(V) r.2», ' deep,' as in i.2,vii.ll ; • 

(vi) 9.3>>, * a hundred and fifty days,* as in 
vii.24; 

(vii) «.4, 'in the seventh month, in the 
seventeenth day of the month,' and v.5, * in 
the tenth, in the first of the montii' : comp. 
vii.ll, ' in the second month, ia the seven- 
teenth day of the month.' 

N.B. Reckoning one month = 80 days, so 
that 150 days = 5 months^ we \!k»M« ^\v^ ^v^s^ 
of the beginning ol >iJMa ^ocA^'ixaa. \15^. Vn"^. 
11) + t\ie time ot V\a oOTx\.Vx«)aBRfc,VBia« V5^x. 
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24,yiii.8) = 7mo. 17d., the time when the 
ark groanded, viii.4,— from which it follows 
that all these notices of time are by the same 
writer. 

938. viii.2*,3» 4% are Jekovistic. 

I assent now, for yarious critical 
reasons, to the views of Hupfkld (from 
whom I differed in the larger edition), 
and assign these passages to the Jehovist, 
including the words in t;.4*«, 

< and the Ark rested . . . upon the moun- 
tains of Ararat;* 

so that the original E. story ran thus — 

* And at the end of a hundred and fifty days 
the waters abated, in the seventh month, on 
the seventeenth day of the month.' 

939. yiil6-12, JehovtsHc. 

(i) V.6, * forty days,' as in vii.4,12,17 ; 

(ii) «.6, * window ' : comp, the direction for 
making the * ligfU,' vi.16, to which the writer 
evidently refers in this passage, since he 
speaks of Noah opening ' the window which 
he had made': comp. also the reference to the 

* door; vi.16, in vii.l6»» ; 

(iii) V.8, ' ft> M« if the waters were lessened, 
&c.' : comp, ii.l9, * to see what he would call 
them' I 

(iv) V.8, * from off the face of the ground,' 
as in iv.l4,vi7,viL4 : comp. also ' face of the 
ground,' ii.6,vLl,vii.23 ; 

(v)r. 10,12, * seven days,' as in vii.4,10 : 
comp. the use of the number * seven ' in iv. 
• 15,24,vii.2,3; 

(vi) The Elohist mentions only the dap, 
montht and year, of the most notable events of 
the flood, vii.6,ll,viii.4,5,13,14: the Jehovist 
marks the stages of its progress by * seven 
days' and 'forty days,'vii.4,10,12,17,viiL6,10,12; 

(vii) That we are right in assigning to the 
Jehovist this section about the raven and 
dove, is further confirmed by the inconsis- 
tency which exists in the data of time, as the 
story now stands. Between the time when 

* the tops of the mountains were seen,' r.6, on 
the first day of the tenth month, and the time 
when * the waters were dried up from off the 
earth,' v.l3, on the first day of the^r«^ month 
(of the next year), would be an interval of 
three months = 90 days. If we deduct the 40 
days of waiting, v.G, we have 60 days remain- 
ing for the sending out of the raven and dove ; 
whereas the story plainly implies an interval 
of 7 days only between each sending, to which 
might be added 7 days more after the dove 
was sent out the second time, — ^making only 
21 days altogether. 

^ N.B. It must have been supposed that 
• Noah, either by reason of the size, or situation, 
or conttrueHon, of the window, or because of 
the elevation of the Ark on the top of Ararat, 
could not see for himself what was passing 
upon the plains below. 

940. \m.lZ-\^,Elohi8tic, except v. 13". 

(i) V.13, ' in the six hundred and first year ': 
comp. vii.ll, Mn the six hundredth year of 
Noah's life ' ; comp. also v.82,vii.6 ; 

(ii) t?.13, * in the first, in the first of the 
month,' and 9.14, * in the second month, in 



the seven-and-twentieth day of the i 
comp, vli.ll,viiL4,5 ; 

(iU) V.16, 'thou, and thy wife, and ^ 
sons, and thy sons' wives with thee,' ofw 
vi.l8,viL7,18; contr. the J. ezpreflaion, 'tliM 
and all thy house,' viLl ; 

(iv) «.17,19,* every animal,* <u <» vfL 14, 
viii.1; 

(v) «.17, 'every animal that is with tiiM': 
eomp. viii.l, ' every animal that was with Mm' ; 

(vi) 1^.17, 'every animal. . . ontof allfledi': 
comp. vi.l9, < all the living ont of all ffledi*; 

(vii) t>.17, « all flesh,* vLl2,13,1749,viLUA«, 
21; 

(viii) V.17, * among fowl and among oattle,* 
as in vii.21 ; 

(ix) V.17 ,' every creeping-thing that cnep- 
eth upon the earth,' as in 1.26,TiL14 : coup, 
alsoi.28,80; 

(X) i;.17, 'swarm,* as in L20,21,YiL« ; 

(xi) r.l7, « fructify and mnltiidy,' LSS,S8; 

(xii) V.18, * Noah, and his wife, &&,' as i» 
(iii) above; 

(xiii) V.19, < everything creeping upon t3ie 
earth,' as in 1.30. 

941. ym.lZ\ Jehovistte. 

(1) *tBoe of the ground,' <u in iL6iT.14, 
vil,7,viU,23,vilL8; 

(ii) 'covering' explains, perhaps, the ob- 
scure direction in vil6, ' in a cnUt slialt flurn 
flnish it above ' ; 

(iii) this statement,— ' and Noah hbumi w I 
the covering of the ark, and saw, and befaold I 
the face of the ground was dryy'—intradnoei 
into the account, as it now stands, tibe ano- 
maly, that the Ark was uncoverwl neaily Aw 
months before Noah and his family and the 
multitude of animals came ont of it, at ap- 
pears from v.18,14. 

942. The later ecclesiastical year 
began in the Spring. But in the (uder 
time the ' Feast of Ingathering' was 
* in the end of the year,' E.xxiii.16, so 
that the new year, apparently, began 
in Autumn. It is probable that this 
more ancient reckoning is observed in 
this account of the Flood, which in that 
case began, according to the stoiT, 
about the middle of the second month, 
vii.ll, i.e. about the beginning of 
November, and lasted over the five wet 
and stormy winter months, vii.24, 
viii. 3, till the bright days of Spring 
came round, and the waters were 
' dried up from off the earth * during 
the heat of summer. But then the 
herbivorous animals, coming out of the 
Ark in the second month (November), 
viii. 14, would be in want of food till 
the spring. 

943. viii.20-22, Jekovistic, 

(i) V.20, these sacrifices require the ' seven ' 
pairs of clean animals provided by the Jdio- 
vist, vii.2,3, to which also the ezprarion 
' clean cattle ' in this verse refers ; 
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(il) r.21, 'Jehovah smelled the sweet ea- 
Toiir ' : comp. the J. anthropomorphisms in 
<918) vi.3,6,7,vil.l6*; 

(ill) V.21, ' Jehovah said onto His heart : 
ebmp. the secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah, 
U.18,iii.22,vi.8,7; 

(iv) ».21, • His heart,* as in vi.6 ; 

(V) V.21, * I will not add to eurte again the 
ground for man's sake * : comp. iii.17, * cursed 
is the ground for thp sake,' v.29, * about the 
ground which Jehovah cursed ' ; 

(vi) t>.21, * curse the ground ' : comp. the J. 
curses in iii.l4,iv.ll,v.29 ; 

(vii) V.21, * the imagination of man's heart 
is evil from his youth/ as in vi.S ; 

94i. ix.1-17, Elohistic. 

(i) v.l, * and Elohim blessed Noah, and his 
sons ' : <x»np. the blessing on Adam, i.28,v.2 ; 

(ii) v.1,7, 'fructify and multiply,' as in 
i.22,28,viU.17 ; 

(iU) t>.l, * fructify, and multiply, and fill the 
earth,* as in i.28 ; 

(iv) v.2,10,10, ' every animal of the earth* 
as in i.30 : contr. the J. expression, * every 
animal of the;feW,' ii.l9,20,iil.l,14 ; 

(v) i>.2, * the fear of you, and the terror of 
you, shall be upon every animal of the earth, 
&c.' : comp. the E. passage i.26,28, ' let them 
have dominion over^ fish, fowl, cattle, die. ; 

(vi) V.2, 'all that creepeth the ground' 
(E.V. 'earth'): comp, i.26,vi.20, 'every 
creeping-thing of the ground,' vii.8, ' all that 
creepeth upon the ground ' ; 

(vii) 9.2, ' fishes of the sea' : comp, ' fish of 
the sea,' i.26,28 ; 

(viii) «.8, ' every creeping-thing thatliveth ' : 
comp. i.21 , ' every living soul that creepeth ' ; 

(ix) r.S, ' to you It shall be for food,' L29 ; 

(x) v.S, * green herb,' as in i.80 ; 

(xi) t>.6, • every animal,' vii.l4,viii.l,17,19 ; 

(xii) V.6, ' in the image of Elohim made He 
man,' as in i.27 ; 

(xiii) f;.7,' swarm,' <Mt»L20,21,vii.21,viU.17; 

(xiv) v.9,11,15, ' my covenant,' cu in vi.l8 ; 

(xv) v.9,11,17, ' establish a covenant,' vL 18 : 

(xvi) v.lO, ' among fowl and among cattle,' 
a5<»vii.21,viii.l7; 

(xvii) t>.10,12,16,16, ' every living soul,' i.21 ; 

(xviii) r.10,12, 'that is with you:' comp. 
* that was with him,' vii.23^viii.l, « that is 
with thee,' viii.l7 ; 

(xix) v.11,16,16,16,17, 'all flesh,' as in 
Vi.l2,13,17,19,vii.l6,16,21,viii.l7 ; 

(xx) f;.15,16, ' remember,' as in viiLl ; 

(xxi) v. 15,16, 'every living soul among 
all flesh': comp. vi.l9, 'every living thing 
out of all flesh,' vlii.l7, ' every animal . . . 
out of all flesh.' 

945. In ix.3 the Elohist records the 
permission to eat animal food, as 
given only after the flood, in agree- 
ment "with his account of the Creation, 
•where we read, i.29 — 

'And Elohim said, Behold, I give you every 
herb seeding seed, which is on the face of all 
the earth, and every tree in which is the fruit 
of a tree seeding seied : to you it shall be for 
food.' 

The Jehovist, however, makes Abel 
a * tender of sheep,' iT.2 : and though 



sheep might, no doubt, have been kept 
only for the sake of their wool or milky 
yet in iv.4 the firstlings of the flock 
are sacriflced, and omy, op chiefly, 
their fat seems to have been offered. 
It may be fairly inferred that, accord- 
ing to the Jehovist, the rest was sup- 
posed to be eaten afterwards, as in the 
case of ordinary peace-offerings. 

946. ix.18-27, Jehoviatic, 

(i) f;.18, ' Ham— he is the fatherof Canaan,' 
as in V.22 ; 

(ii) «.20,thi8 notice of the 'beginning' of 
wine>mi^ing corresponds to the similar Jeho- 
vistio notices of the beginning of cattle- 
keq;>ing, iv.20, music, iv.21, working in iron, 
iv.22, and probably also of sheep-tending and 
agriculture, iv.2 ; 

(iii) V.26, ' cursed be Canaan ' : comp, the J. 
curses, iii.l4,174v.ll,v.29,viii.21 ; 

(iv) f;.26, ' a servant qf servants shall he 
(Canaan) be,' v.26,27, ' and Canaan shall be 
his servant' ; here there is a play on the name 
Kenahant 'Canaan,' which is derived from 
Kanahf ' be low, be humble ' : but Canaan 
really means the low coast country «= the 
'lowlands,' or its inhabitants, in opposition 
to Aram^ the high country or ' highlands' ; 

(v) V.27, the name yephelh^ ' Japheth,' is 
played upon, in connection with the verb 
yapMf ' he shall enlarge ' : comp. the J. deri« 
vationsof names, ii.7,284U.204v.l,16,26,v.29. 

N.B.— ' Jehovah ' is named the ' Elohim of 
Shem,' V.26, who [?Elohim or Japheth] ' shall 
dwell in the tents of Shem,' v.27 : but this 
name is not used in the blessing of Japheth, 
for which only the general name of the Deity 
is employed, and not the covenant-name of 
the God of Shem, and of Shem's oilspring, 
Israel. 

947. ix.28,29, Elohistic. 

These verses refer to the E. datum 
in viL6, and they correspond in lan- 
guage with that of the E. genealogy in 
v.7,8, &c., except that no mention is 
made of Noah's ' begetting sons and 
daughters * after the Flood. It would 
seem that he was supposed to have had 
only three sons, * Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth,* all bom before the Flood; 
and, indeed, we read, in v. 19 — 
' These were the three sons of Noah: and out 
of them was all the earth overspread.' 

948. x.1-32, Jehoviatic, 

(i) V.5, 'out of these were separated the 
isles,' 17.32, ' out of these were separated the 
nations': comp. ix.l9, 'out of these were 
spread-abroad all the earth ' : 

(ii) i;.5,32, ' was separated,' as in ii.lO ; 

(iii) v.6,20,31,32 : comp. these summarising 
clauses, at the end of the corresponding pas- 
sages, with ix.l9 ; 

(iv) «.18, 'were spread-abroad' : comp, 
' was spread-abroad/ ix.19 ; 
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(v) V.21, *and to Shem— to him also there 
was bom ' : comp. iv.*26, * and to Seth— to him 
also there was bom ; ' 

(vi) t>.21, *Shem, the elder brother of Ja- 
pheth ' : comp. ix.24, • his younger son ' ; 

(vii) «.26, the name ' Pel^,' derived from 
palag, * divide ' : comp. the J. derivations, ii. 
7,23,iii.204v.l,16,25,v.29,ix.27 ; 

(viii) V.25, * the earth,' used of the popu- 
lation of the earth, as in ix.l9 ; 

(ix) The Jehovist in this chapter shows a 
remarkable amount of geographical and histo- 
rical knowledge : comp. ii.l0-14,iv.l6,17,viii.4. 

949. :sl.l-9, Je?umstic. 

(i) t>.lj • all the earth ' »= the whole himian 
race, as in ix.l9 ; 

(ii) V.4, * let us make to ourselves a name ' : 
comp. the J. expression, * men of a name' vi.4 ; 

(iii) i?.4,8,9, 'spread-abroad,' a* t»ix.l9,x. 18 ; 

(iv) t7.4,8,9, * upon the face of all the earth,' 
€U in vii.3,viii.9 : the Elohlst, however, uses 
this phrase in i.29 ; 

(v) 17.5, * Jehovah, came down to see the 
city,' and r.7, * let us go down, and confound 
their language ' : comp, the J. anthropomor- 
phisms, Sic ; 

(vi) r.5, • the sons of man * : comp. * the 
daughters of man,' vi.2 ; 

(vii) V.6, * and Jehovah said * : comp. the 
secret speeches ascribed to Jehovah in ii.l8, 
iii.22,vi.3,7,viu.21 ; 

(viii) 17.9, the name * Babel,* derived from 
halal, * confound ' : comp. the J. derivations, 
ii.7,23,iii.20,iv.l,16,25,v.294x.27,x.25; 

N.B. Apparently, this acooimt of the ' con- 
fusion of tongues and dispersion of mankind 
is in connection also with the J. statement, 
X.25, that, in Peleg's days, *the earth was 
divided.' 

The derivation of * Babel,' in v.9, is 
incorrect. There is little doubt now, 
among scholars, that the word is pro- 
perly Bab-E, meaning * House of God.' 

960. xi. 10-26, Elohistic. 

This table is plainly a continuation of 
the E. genealogy in G.v. The Jehovistic 
account has anticipated it in x. 22-26, 
as to the births of Arphaxad, Salah, 
Eber, Peleg, just as in iv.25 it anti- 
cipated the E. mention of the name of 
Adam, v.2, and in iv.25,26, the E. 
mention of Seth and Enos, v. 3, 6. 

(i) «.10, * These are the generations of 
Shem ' : comp. vi.9, * These are the generations 
of Noah'; 

(ii) r.lO, ' son of a hundred years ' ; comp. 
v.32,vii.6 ; 

(iii) 17.11,13,16, &c., * and Shem Uved after 
begetting . ^ . . . and begat sons and 
daughters' : comp, the same form of expres- 
sion, v.7,10,18, &c. ; 

(iv) 17.11,18,16,16, Ac, *and he Uved,' as in 
T.3,6,7,9, &c., ix.28. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHABACTBBISnCS OF THB XL0BI8I 
AND JEHOYIBT. 

951. Wb have thus examined the 
first eleven chapters of GhenesiB, ^iwn to 
the point where the history of Abnliam 
commences. And we have seen that 
these chapters may be sepanited, irith 
reasonable certainty, — so that the 
general inference, that two hands 
are traceable, will not be inYBlidBted 
because a difference of opinion may 
still fairly exist among scholazB as to 
some minor details, — into two distinct 
sets of passages, which may now be 
summed up as follows :— 
BLOEOsno. 
(B.66,J.O) 
i.l-ii.8 
v.1-28,30-82 
vi.9-14,17-22 

vii.6-»,ll,13-16*,18*,19b^,«,M*,« 
viii.l,2*,8»»,4to,6,18«,14^1» 
ix.1-17,28,29 
xi.ia-26 

Jbhoviutio. 
(E.8,J.30,J.B.20) 
. ii.4-iv.26 
v.29 

vi.1-8,16,16 

vii.1-6,10, 1 2,16^17,18^19•,20 J8» 
viii.2«>,3»,4««,6-12,13b,20-22: 
ix.l8-27pcl-32 
xi.1-9 
N.B. Of the 293 verses in G.i.l-xl.26, rather 
less than half (viz. 136) are Elohistic, and the 
rest (viz. 157) Jehovistic 

962. We have seen also that these 
two sets of passages betray incontesta- 
ble signs of different authorship. In 
one of them, the name * Jehovah' never 
once occurs throughout, whereas Elo- 
liim is used 66 times. In the other, 
' Jehovah' is the predominant name^ 
being used 60 times, while * Elohun ' IL 
occurs 28 times, viz. 20 times in theccmi- 
pound name, ' Jehovah-Elohim,' iL4- 
iii.24, — (which is found only once be- 
sides in the Pentateuch, viz, m E.ix.80, 
for in Gr.xxiv.3,7, &c., the expression is 
' Jehovah, the Elohim of heayen,' fte.) 
—four times in the mouth of the ser- 
pent, iii. 1, 3, 6, 6, — ifvice in the popular 
expression for angels, * sons of IQlohim,' 
vi.2, 4, for which the writer conld not 
have used * sons of Jehovah,' — <mee in 
Btating that Jehovah is the ' Elohim of 
Shem,' ix.26, — once in speflkzng cf 
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Elohim blessing Japheth, ix.27, appa- 
rently because Japheth was not sup- 
posed to stand in any special relation 
to Jehovah, the Elohim of Shem and 
of the Hebrew people, Shem's descend- 
ants, — and once in the words of Eve, 

^iv.25, explaining the meaning of Seth's 

' name. 

953. In other words, while the one 
writer uses constantly the name • Elo- 
him * and no other, the other writer 
does not use it freely^ as the Proper 
Name of the Divine Being, and scarcely 
uses it at all, except under special 
circumstances, which explain in each 
case his reason for using it. When writ- 
ing freely, he uses habitually the name 
* Jehovah.' It appears, then, that the 
names *Elohist' and * Jehovist' have 
been applied very justly to distinguish 
these two writers. But the reader is 
especially desired to notice that we have 
not arrived at the conclusions, which 
have been summed-up above (951), by 
first assuming, as a fact, the existence 
of this characteristic difference of style, 
and then assigning to one writer those 
passages in which the name * Elbhim * 
occurs predominantly, and those marked 
by the name ' Jehovah * to the other. 

954. On the contrary, we have deduced 
this characteristic peculiarity itself 
from an inspection of the two sets of 
passages already separated. And these 
have been discriminated, and assigned 
to their respective authors, by a rigor- 
ous process of deduction, from a great 
vam^y of conspiring peculiarities, which 
have been detected upon a minute ex- 
amination and careful comparison of 
each passage, — a process, which, to our 
own mind, has the force of an absolute 
demcmstration, as we believe it will to 
most readers, who will be willing to 
follow it carefully, step by step. 

955. In the following chapters we 
ihall give separately, at full length, the 
Elohifitic and Jehovistic portions of 
these first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
by the consideration of which some of 
the peculiarities of style and thought 
which mark the two writers, besides 
tiiat which is connected with tiie use of 
tile Divine Name, will be obvious at a 
glance. We may here, however, men- 
tion a few of these^ wktdi hnye either 



been already detected in the course of 
our criticisms, or must be apparent, 
even to a reader unacquainted with 
Hebrew, upon a mere perusal and com- 
parison of the two sets of passages. 

956. Thus, the Elohist is very diffuse 
and simple in his style, and abounds in 
repetitioTiSf as in the use of the clause 
'after his kind,' 17 times, i. 11, 12, 21, 
24,25, vi.20,vii. 14, or of the formula 
' Noah, and his sons, and his wife, and 
his sons* wives with him,' vi.l8,vii.7, 
13,viii.l6,18, and in his repeated enu- 
meration of the creatures t^en into the 
Ark,vi.20,vii8,14,21,viii.l7,19. Where- 
as the Jehovist is more pointed and 
terse in his expressions, e.g. * thou and 
all thy house, *vii.l, more spirited, or- 
nate, and rhetorical, iv.6,7,9-15,vi.l-7, 
viii.21,22 ; he quotes poetry, iv.23,24, 
ix. 25-27, and a proverb, x.9 ; he is fond 
of deriving names, ii.7,23,iii.20,iv.l, 
16,25,v.29,ix.27,x.25,xi.9 ; andhis words 
serve at times to intensify the language 
of the Elohist^ as when he expresses 
the wickedness of man before the Flood, 
compM. 5-7 with vi. 1 1-1 3, or paints the 
destruction of life occasioned by that 
catastrophe, comp. vii.23% with vii.21. 

957. The Jehovist also uses frequently 
strong anthropoTnorphisms, ascribing 
human actions, passions, and affections 
to Jehovah. The Elohist has very 
much less of this, and altogether ap- 
pears to have had more grand views of 
the Divine Being, an^ of His pater- 
nal relations to mankind : contrast the 
whole tone of the Elohistic account of 
the Citeation in i.l-ii.3 with that of the 
Jehovist in ii.4-25. Though the Elo- 
hist manifestly had a deep sense of sin 
and its evil consequences, vi. 11-13, yet 
it is only the Jehovist who introduces 
* curses,' iii.l4,17,iv.ll,v.29,viii.21,ix. 
25, and writes the story of the *FalL* 

958. It appears that the Elohist lays 
stress upon the observance of the sab- 
bath rest^ ii.2,3, and the abstinence from 
the eating of blood, iz.4, and the shed- 
ding of man's blood, iz.5,6, — these 
two last, indeed, having a dose connec- 
tion ; since, if blood was too sacred to 
be eaten, as representing the * life,' the 
law of abstinence from it as an article 
of food would impress vpon the people 
contintuillj the sin of raiedding it Oto 
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the other hand, the Jehovist is the only 
writer who, as yet, has mentioned «am- 
JiceSf iv.3,4,viii.20,21. Also he makes 
use repeatedly of the number seven, 
vii.2,3,4,10,viii.l0,12, and lays parti- 
cular stress on the number forty, vii.4, 
12,17,viii.6, which so often occurs in 
the subsequent Scripture history. 

959. It is not necessary to instance 
further at present the points which cha- 
racterise the two writers. But the differ- 
ence of style, generally, between them 
cannot possibly be mistaken. When 
the whole Book of Grenesis has been 
thus analysed, and we are able to com- 
plete the separation of the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic portions throughout^ 
we shall be still better able to judge of 
the distinction between them. Then, 
also, it will be the proper time to mark 
in the separate portions any signs of 
ttme, which may enable us to form some 
definite conjecture as to the ages in 
which they were respectively written. 

960. In the latter part of Genesis, 
however, distinct traces are found of, at 
least, two other writers, so that the work 
of discrimination is not so easy as we 
have found it to be in these eleven 
chapters ; and the ground will require 
to be yet further cleared, before we can 
proceed in a satisfactory manner with 
this part of the work. For the present, 
we content ourselves with the above 
exhibition of the existence of two 
different authors in the Book of Genesis, 
— and these not only distinct in style 
and habits of thought, but involving 
remarkable discrepancies, as in the two 
accounts of the Creation (907), in the 
single pair and seven pairs of clean 
animals at the Flood (925), and in the 
statement of the Jehovist that the 
' Flood lasted forty days,' vii.4, 12, 17, 
whereas the Elohist says that it lasted 
150 days, since only after the 150 days, 
vii.24, according to this writer, — 

' The fountains of the deep and the windows 
of the heaven were stopped,' viii.2. 

961. But we may here take a glance 
at the two sets of passages, with a view 
to consider whether we can arrive at 
any definite conclusion at present upon 
one important point. It is agreed 
generally by critics of note that the 
Elohistic document was originally a 



complete narrative ; and it will be sees 
presently that, as it now lies before ua^ 
separated from the Jehovistio matter 
the story of the Elohist is a perfect^ 
consistent whole, — a strong oonfinuh 
tion this of the correctness of oar pio- 
cess of division. The question nov 
arises. Did the Jehovist merely in- 
terpolate his own additions into the 
primitive story, or was the Jehovistie 
document originally a whole by itsdf? 
962. HxTPFELD and some other emi- 
nent critics are of opinion that it was. 
They suppose that tlie two documents, 
each complete in itself, lay before a later 
compiler, who put them together into 
one narrative, in the form in whidi we 
now possess them, taking passages out 
of each as they suited his purpose, or 
seemed to be worth preserving/in order 
to give more point and flolness to the 
story. It is only in this way, thej 
think, that we can account for the 
existence of such remarkable diacn- 
pancies as we find in the two accounts 
of the Creation and the Deluge. A mere 
interpolator ytQivldi have avoided such 
discrepancies; whereas a later editor 
might consider the data of both such. 
venerable documents too precious to be 
dispensed with altogether, notwith- 
standing these discrepancies, or may 
not even have perceived them; as so 
many devout readers, of ancient and 
modem times, have studied the story, 
as it stands, without perceiving them, 
until their attention had been expressly 
directed to them. 

963. The Jehovistic sections of G.i- 
xi, however, as they now lie before us^ 
seem hardly sufficient — at least, when 
taken alone by themselves — to justiiy 
the conclusion, that they once formed 
parts of an independent connected 
whole. These portions, in fact, of the 
Jehovistic matter appear rather as en- 
largements and embellishments of the 
primitive simple story, by the hand of 
one who wrote — not in slavish sub- 
jection to the contents of the primary 
document, but — with considerable free- 
dom and independence. 

964. And this seems true even of the 
second account of the Creation, on 
which HuFFELD lays much stress in 
support of his own position.^ It is 
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quite as easy to conceiye that the Jeho- 
yist himself may not have perceiyed 
the discrepancies, which in this passage, 
as well as in those about the Flood, he 
has imported into the narrative, as it is 
to imagine this in the case of a later 
editor, — more especially when we take 
into account the difficulty in any case 
of mastering completely all the minute 
details of a story, written by another 
hand. It is almost impossible, indeed, 
for one writer to place himself so accu- 
rately in relation to the age and circum- 
stances of another, as to be able to 
regard the same subject &om exactly 
the same point of view ; and it might 
be expected that any author, who would 
undertake to illustrate and amplify a 
narrative like that of the ^olust, 
would fall inevitably, now and then, 
into contradictions, which a dose ex- 
amination might detect. This might 
be looked for under the most favourable 
circumstances, if the interpolator had 
had the prime narrative before him, in 
clear roman type, in a printed volume. 
How much more, it may be said, when 
we take into acccount the difficulty of 
studying that narrative out of a long 
roU, consisting of many sheets, 8tit<jhed 
together, of papyrus or parchment 
manuscript I 

965. Upon the whole, we must reserve 
our judgment on this point until the 
analysis has been carried further, and 
more of the Jehovistic matter lies 
before us. But we are justified, at all 
events, in concluding, from the evidence 
at present before us, that the Jehovistic 
writer — whether we regard him as the 
writer of a complete independent nar- 
rative, or merely as the interpolator of 
the primary Elohistic docimient, — was 
one who wrot€ with considerable inde- 
pendence and boldness of thought, and 
who felt himself in no way bound to 
adhere scrupulously to the details of the 
original story, or to maintain with it a 
perfect unity of style, any more than 
of sentiment. We have thus, to some 
extent, a confirmation of the view which 
has been abeady expressed (in 11.490), 
as to the composition of the Pentateuch. 

966. But we have more than this. 
The analysis, as far as we have gonCt 
confir]qis the statement in (IL337) that 



the Elohist never mentions the name 
'Jehovah,' until he records the reve- 
lation of it to Moses. From this it 
would seem that the words in E.vl3, — 

* by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them—' 

are realljr meant to imply that, in Uie 
view of this writer, the Nqtm itself— and 
not merely the/t</; meaning of it — was 
unknown before the time of Ifoses. 
And this result confiicts, of course, 
with the view of the Jehovist, who puts 
it in the mouth of Eve, iv.l, and says, 
iv.26, that from the time of Ebos — 

' it was begun to call npon the name of Je- 
hovah.' 

CHAPTER VL 

THB ELOHISTIC AND JEHOVISTIC PAS- 
SAGES IN G.I.1-XI.26. 

967. We shall now exhibit in fall 
the portions of G.il-xi.26, which ap- 

? ear to us to belong to the Elohist and 
ehovist, respectively. In order to set 
more distinctly before the eyes of the 
English reader the agreements and 
variations in style, wHch have been 
noted in our preceding critical enquiry, 
it has been necessary to translate these 
chapters again from the original, taking 
care to render, as far as possible, the 
same Hebrew word or phrase always by 
the same English equivalent, — a rule 
which is very often not observed in 
the authorised version. Thus in nine 
places (L25,iv.ll,14,vi. 1,7,20, vii4,8,ix. 
2) the original has ' the ground,* where 
the E.V. has ' the earth,' whereas the 
E.V. has correctly * the ground* in seven- 
teen other places, ii.5,6,7,9, &c. So 
the same Hebrew word is expressed by 

* move ' in i.21,28,vii.21, and by * creep* 
ini.26,30,viL8,14,viii.I7,19, and the cor- 
responding noun, by 'creeping thing' 
in nine places, i.24,25,26, &c., and by 
' moving thing * in ix.3. 

968. It is obvious that, without 
uniformity of translation, no accurate 
comparison can be instituted between 
the two documents in English. 

On this account it has been neces- 
sary to translate as literaUy as possible ; 
and so the following version does not 
pretend to be an elegant, but only a 
strictly faithful, representation of the 
original. 



3o« ELomsnc asd jehovistic PASSAaES IN G.i;i-xr2«. 

S3.->Tbe sign i^i denotes tlmt a Jehoyistic 
or Elohistic passage lias been remoTed. 

THE BLOHISnO NARRATIVE. 
1. (*) In tbe beginning Blohdc created the 
HeaTon and the Earth. (^ And the Earth 
was desolation and emi>tinesB, and darkness 
iros npon the face of the deep, and thespirit 
of TiwmM hovering upon the face of the 



O And Elohim said, *Let there be light/ 
and there was light. (*) And ELCkHDC saw 
the light that it was good; and Elohim 
divided between the light and (between) the 
darlmess. (*) And Elohim called (to) the 
light * Day/ and (to) the darkness He called 
<]Night.* And it was evening, and it was 
morning,— one day. 

(*) And Elohim said, * Let there be an ex- 
panse in the midst of the waters, and let it be 
dividing between waters (to) and waters.' 
C) And Elohim made the expanse, and divided 
between the waters which were beneath the 
expanse, (between) and the waters which were 
above the expanse ; and it was so. (') And 
•Rr/^imf called (to) the expanse 'Heaven.' 
And it was evening, and it was morning,— a 
aeoondday. 

(*) And Elohim said, 'Let the waters be- 
neath the Heaven be gathered into one place, 
and let the dry-land appear' ; and it was so. 
(») And Elohim called (to) the dry-land 
< Earth/ and (to) the gathering of waters 
called He * Seas' ; and Elohim saw that it was 
good. 

(") And Elohim said, * Let the Earth vege- 
tate vegetation, the herb seeding seed, the 
fmit-tree making fmit, after its kind, whose 
seed is in it, npon the Earth ' ; and it was so. 
(^) And the Earth brought forth vegetation, 
the herb seeding seed after its kind, and the 
tree making fruit, whose seed is in it, after its 
kind ; and Elohim saw that it was good. 
(") And it was evening, and it was morning, 
— a third day. 

(") And Elohim said, ' Let there be lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to divide 
between the day and (between) the night, and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years ; (") and let them be for lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth' : and it was so. (") And 
Elohim made the two great luminaries,— the 
greater luminary for the rule of the day, and 
the lesser luminary for the rule of the night, 
—and the stars. (") And Elohim (gave) 
placed them in the expanse of the Heaven, to 
give light upon the Earth, (") and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide 
between the light and (between) the darkness: 
and Elohim saw that it was good. C*) And 
it was evening, and it was morning, — a fourth 
day. 

("") And Elohim said, ' Let the waters 
swarm with swarming-things of living soul, 
and let fowl fly over the Earth upon the face 
of the expanse of the Heaven.* ("') And 
Elohim created the great monsters, and every 
living soul that creepeth, which the waters 
swarmed after their kind,^uid every fowl of 
wing after its kind : and Elohim saw that it 
was good. C*) And Elohim blessed them, 
saying, * Fructify and multiply, and fill the 



waters in the Seas, and let the fowl alNmnd h 
the Earth.' (**) And it was evening; and it 
was morning, — a fifth, day. 

(*«) And Elohdc said,' Let ilie Both taii« 
forth living soul after its Und, catOe, and 
creeping-thing, and ft'n<Tnft] of the tb ^t ** ! affcif 
its kind ' ; and it was so. (**) And Blohdi 
made the animal of the Baa^ after its kfnd, 
and the cattle after its kind, and every c 
ing-thing of the ground after its kind: 
Elohim saw that it was good. 

(**) And Elohim said, ' Let na x 
in our image, after our likeness ; and lefettMoi 
(tread) have-dominion over the fish of tiw 
Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, and 
over the cattle, and over every animal of tiw 
Earth, and over every creeping-Uiiag thst 
creepeth upon the Earth.' (**) And BLOBIM 
created man in HM image ; in. ^' ^ image eC 
Elohim created He him ; male and f 
created He them. (") And Bdohh 
them, and Elohim said to them, ' 1 
and multiply, and fill the Earth, i 
it ; and (tread) have-dominion over the fldi 
of the Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, 
and over every animal that creepeth npon tibe 
Earth.' C") And Elohim said, 'BeLdd! I 
give to you every herb seeding seed, wUoh it 
on the face of all 1^ Earth, and every tns fn 
which is the fruit of a tree seeding seed; to 
you it shall be for food : (***) and to evsy 
animal of the Earth, and to every fowl of tin 
Heaven, and to everything creeiring npon tin 
Earth, in which is a living soul, I gitsa every 
green herb for food' ; and it was so. (") And 
Elohim saw all that He had made, and be- 
hold 1 U was very good. And it was evening, 
and it was morning,— the sixth di^. 

2. (*) And the Heaven and the Earth were 
finished, and all their host. (■) And ELOuni 
finished on the seventh day His work which 
He had made, and rested on the seventh day 
from all His work which He had made. 
(^) And Elohim blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it ; for on it He rested from all His 
work, which Elohim created (to make) and 
madc.^ 

5« (') Tills is the book of the generations 
of Adam, in the day of Elohim's creating 
Adam ; in the likeness of Elohim made He 
him. (') Male and female He created them, 
and blessed them, and called theb: name Adam 
in the day of their creation. 

(') And Adam lived a hundred and thirty 
years, and b^at in his likeness, according to 
his image; and he called his name Seth. 
{*) And the days of Adam, after his begetting 
Seth, were eight hundred years, and he begat 
sons and daughters. (') And all the days of 
Adam which he lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died. 

(*) And Seth lived an hundred and five 
years, and begat Enos. (') And Beth lived, 
after his b^etting Enos, eight hundred and 
seven years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
(') And all the days of Seth were nine hun- 
dred and twelve years, and he died. 

(*) And Enos lived ninety years, and begat 
Kenan. (*«) And Enos lived, after his be- 
getting Kenan, eight hundred and fifteen 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
(") And all the days of Enos were nine hnn- 
dred and five years, and he died. 
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(") And Kenan lived seventy yean, and 
begat Mahalaleel. (") And Kenan lived, 
after his begetting Mahalaleel, eight hondred 
and forty years, and he begat sons and 
danghters. C*) And all the days of Kenan 
were nine hnndied and ten years, and he died. 

(U) And Mahalaleel lived sixty-and-five 
years, and b^at Jared. (") And Mahalaleel 
lived, after his begetting Jaied, eight hun- 
dred and thirty years, and he b^at sons and 
daughters. (") And all the days of Mahala- 
leel were eight hundred and ninety-five years, 
and he died. 

(") And Jared lived an hundred and sixty- 
two years, and b^at Enoch. (") And Jared 
lived, after his b^etting Enoch, eight hundred 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. C^) 
And all the days of Jared were nine hundred 
and sixty-two years, and he died. 

(") And Enoch lived sixty-and-five years, 
and begat Methuselah. (") And Enoch walked 
with BLOHIM «, after his begetting Methuse- 
lah, three hundred years, and he begat sons 
and daughters. (") And all the dajrs of Enoch 
were three hundred and sixty- five y ears. (**) 
And Enoch walked with ELOHIM, and he 
was not, for Elohdi took him. 

("*) And Methuselali lived an bundred and 
eighty-seven years, and b^[at Lamech. C*) 
And Methuselah lived, after his begetting 
Lamech, seven hundred and eighty-two years, 
and he b^^t sons and daughters- {") And all 
the days of Methuselah were nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and he died. 

("*) And Lamech lived an hundred and 
eighty-two years, and begat [Noah].^(*») 
And Lamech lived, after his b^petting Noah, 
five hundred and ninety-five years, and he 
begat sons and daughters. (**) And all the 
days of Lamech were seven hundred and 
seventy-seven years, and he died. 

(**) And Noah was a son of five hundred 
years, and Noah \3egat Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth.^ 

6« (*) These are the generations of Noah. 

Noah was a man just and perfect in h is 
generations : Noah walked with ELOHIM. 
(**>) And Noah hegat three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. (") And the earth was cor- 
rupted before the face of ELOHIM, and the 
earth was filled with violence. (") And Elo- 
HDi saw the earth, and behold t it was cor- 
rupted ; for all flesh had corrupted its way 
upon the earth. 

(") And Blohim said to Noah, * Theend of 
all flesh has come before my face; for the 
earth is full of violence from before them ; 
and behold t I will (corrupt) destroy them 
with the earth. C*) Make to thee an Ark of 
cypress-wood ; in cells shalt thou make the 
Ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 
with iidtch.i^(^^) And I, behold I I (am bring- 
ing) will bring the Flood 0/ waters upon the 
earth, to (corrupt) destroy all flesh in which 
is a spirit of life from under the heaven ; all 
which M in the earth shall die. (") But I 
establish my covenant with thee ; and thou 
shalt go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy vrife, and thy sons' wives with thee. (") 



* We shall print the name thus, in large 
capitals, whenever it occurs in the original 
with the article. 



Ani out of every living thing out of all flerii, 
I ^^^ > out of all shalt thou bring into the Ark, 
!■ keep-alive with thee; male and female 
lull they be. («") Out of the fowl after its 
kuid, and out of the cattle after its kind, out 
of every oreeping-thing of the ground after 
its kind, two out of all shall come unto thee, 
10 keep-alive. (*^) And thou, take to thee 
out of all food' which is eaten, and thou ahalt 
gi^tber it unto thee, and it shall be to tlieeand 
to them for food.' 

(") And Noah did according to all which 
Ei/)HiM commanded him— so did he.^ 

7. (*) And Noah vas a son of six hundred 
yenrs, when the Flood was qf waters upon 
Llio earth. C) And he went, Noah, and his 
>^ji3, and his wife, and his sons' wives, with 
h\ in, into the Ark, from the face of the waters 
G f the Flood. (*) Out of the clean cattle and 
tit of the cattle which are not clean, and out 
at the fowl and all that creepeUi upon the 
y round, (*) two and two, they came unto 
NoEih into the Ark, male and female, as Elo- 
HIM commanded Noah.^ 

V^) In the six-hundredth yeax of Noah's 
lifo, in the second month, in the seventeenth 
day of the month, on this day were broken up 
nil the fountains of the gxeat deep, and the 
H iiidows of the heaven were opened. ^ (") 
On this very same day, (lit. in the bone of 
thlfl day,) went Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, Noah's sons, and Noah's wife, 
tuiil his sons' three wives with them, into the 
Ark; C*) thoy, and every animal after its 
kind, and all the cattle after its kind, and 
ev<?ry oreeping-thing that oreepeth upon the 
ni r,h after its kind, and all the fowl after its 

I i, every bird 0/ every wing. (*") And th^ 
.=: le unto Noah into the Ark, two and two, 
K'-m- of all flesh, in which is a spirit of life. 
(U>») And those coming, male and female 
out of all flesh th^y came, as Elohdc com- 
manded him.^ 

{'■'*) And the waters were mighty, and 
multiplied (very) greatly upon the earth,^ 
{"'') and all the high mountains that were 
mrxler all the heaven, were covered. (**) 
And aU flesh died, that oreepeth upon the earth, 
uiTjung fowl, and among cattle, and among 
(nitimal) animals, and among all the swarm- 
iiij^^'things that swarm upon the earth, and 
oil man. ('') All in whose nostrils was the 
breuth of a spirit of life, out of all which was 
in the dry land, died. ^ C*^) And only Noah 
^D^ left, and what wu with him in the Ark. 

(^) And the waters were mighty upon the 
tfiuth a hundred and fifty days.^ 

8, C) And Elohdc remembered Noah, 
and every animal, and all the cattle, that was 
with him in the Ark ; and Blohim cansed-to- 
pofsy a wind upon the earth, and the waters 
611 tedded. (*■) And the fountains of the deep 
w L-re stopped and the windows of the hnven ; 
fli C^) and the waters decreased at the end of 
a hundred and fifty days,iii(*b) in the seventh 
TEionth, in the seventeenth day of the month. 
yZ*{'') And the waters were decreasing con- 
tin tially until the tenth month : in the tenth 
mfinthy in the first of the month, the tope of 
tb(5 mountains were seen.^ 

( >3») And it canifi-to-vas& Sxv ^Sda ^Scs.\£Q5^> 
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dred and firgfe year, in the first months in tbe 
first of the month, the waters were dried up 
from off the earth : ifi C*) and in the second 
month, in the seventeenth day of the month, 
the earth was dry. 

(") And Elohim spake nnto Noah, saying, 
C*) * Go out from the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and thy sons' wives, with thee. 
i") Every animal that u with thee oat of all 
flesh, among fowl, and among cattle, and 
among every creeping-thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, bring forth with thee ; and 
let them swarm in the earth, and fractify, 
and multiply, upon the earth.' (") And he 
went out, Noah, and his sons, and his wife, 
and his sons' wives, with him. (") Every 
animal, every creeping-thing, and every fowl, 
everything creeping upon the earth,— after 
their families, they went out from tbe Ark.iii 

9. C) And ELoniM blessed Noah and his 
sons, and said to them, * Fractify, and multi- 
ply, and fill the earth. (") And tbe fear of 
yon and the terror of yon shall be upon every 
animal of tbe earth, and upon every fowl of 
the heaven, among all that creepeth the 
ground, and among all tbe fishes of tbe sea : 
into your hand they are given. (') Every 
creepmg-thing that liveth, to you it shall be 
for food : as tbe green herb, I give to you all. 
(*) Only flesh (in) with its soul, its blood, ye 
shall not eat. (') And surely your blood of 
yoiur souls will I require : from tbe hand of 
every animal wUl I require it, and from the 
hand of man; from the hand of a man's 
brother, will I require the soul of man. (*) 
Whoso sbeddetb man's blood, by man shall bis 
blood be shed : for in the image of Elohim 
made Ho man. (') And you, fructify and 
multiply, swarm in the earth, and multiply 
in it.' 

(•) And Erx)niM said imto Noah, and unto 
his sons with him, saying: (•) 'And I, be- 
hold 1 I (am establishing) will establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you, (") and with every living soul which is 
with you, among fowl, and among cattle, 
and among (every animal) all animals of the 
earth with you, from all going out of the Ark 
to every animal of tbe earth. (") And I 
establish my covenant with you, and all flesh 
shall not be again cut off through the waters 
of the Flood, and there shall not be again a 
Elood to (corrupt) destroy the earth.' 

(") And Elohim said, « This is the sign of 
the covenant, which I (am giving) will make 
between me and (between) you, and (between) 
every living soul that is with you for perpetual 
generations. (") My bow do I (give) set in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a sign of a 
covenant between me and (between) the 
earth. ('*) And it shall be, at my (clouding) 
bringing a cloud upon the earth, that the 
bow shall be seen in the cloud. (") And I 
will remember my covenant which is between 
me and (between) you and (between) every 
living soul among all flesh ; and there shall 
not be again tlie waters for a Flood to (cor- 
rupt) destroy all flesh. C) And the bow shall 
be in the cloud ; and I will see it, for a re- 
membrance of the perpetual covenant between 
Elohim and (between) every living soul 
among all flesh that is upon the earth.' 



C) And Elohiu said onto Noah, ' This fi 
the sign of the covmant, which I estabUsh 
between me and (between) aU fleah that li 
upon tiie earth.' ifi 

(») And Noah Uved after the Flood time 
hundred and fifty years. ("*) Andallthedi^B 
of Noah were nine handled «id tStj jean, 
and he died.^ 

II. C**) These are the generations of 

Shem. 

Shem wat a son of a hundred years, and 
begat Arphaxad two years after the Flood. 
(") And Shem lived, after his begetting 
Axphaxad, five hundred years, and beiptt 8(»i 
and daughters. 

C) And Arphaxad lived five and thirty 
years, and begat Salah. (^*) And Arphaxad 
lived, after his begetting Salah, fonr hundred 
and three years, and begat sons and dan^ 
ters. 

C«) And Salah Uved thirty years, and bcgit 
(Heher) Eber. (") And Salah Uved, after Us 
b^:etting Eber, four hundred and three yeaa^ 
and b^at sons and daughters. 

C*) And Eber lived fonr and thirty yean, 
and begat Peleg. (") And Eber Uved, aflv 
his begetting Pel^, fonr hnndred and thirty 
years, and b^^t sons and dwighten. 

(") And Peleg Uved thirty years, and begst 
Ben. C*) And Peleg Uved, after his begettii« 
Reu, two hundred and nine years, and beget 
sons and daughters. 

(*») And Reu lived two and thirty ywn, 
and begat Serug. (") And Reu lived, after 
his begetting Serug, two hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

('") And Serug Uved thirty years, and begst 
Nahor. (") And Serug Uved, after his be- 
getting Nahor, two hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters. 

('*) And Nahor lived nine and twenty years, 
and begat Terah. ('*) And Nahor Uved, after 
his begetting Terah, a hundred and y^int>*M»n 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

(»•) And Terah lived seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 

THE JEHOVISTIC PASSAOBS. 

2. (*) IThese are the generation* of (ht 
Heaven and the Earth in their creotiott] in the 
day of Jehovah-Elohdi's making Earth and 
Heaven. C) And no plant of the field was yet 
in the earth, and no shrub of the field yet 
sprouted ; for Jehovah-Elohim had not 
made-it-roin on the earth, and man was not, 
to tiU the ground. (*) And a mist roee from 
the earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground. 

C) And Jehovah-Elohim formed the man 
of dust out of the ground, and breathed in his 
nostrils breath of life, and the man became a 
living soul. (*) And Jehovah-Elohim planted 
a garden in Eden eastward, and placed there 
the man whom Ho had formed. (*) And Jeho- 
VAH-ELOiaM mode-to-spront out of the ground 
every tree pleasant for sight and good for 
food, and the tree of Ufe in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. 

C**) And a river goeth out from Sden to 
water the garden, and from thenoe it is sepa- 
rated, and becomes fonr heads. (") The name 
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of the first is Pison : that u it which boondeth 
the whole land of Havilah, where is the gold ; 
(") and the gold of that land w good ; there 
is the bdellinm and the onyx-stone. (**) And 
the name of the second river is GOion : that 
is it which boondeth the whole land of Cash. 
C*) And the name of the third river is Hid- 
dekel: that is it which goeth eastward of 
Assyria. And the fourth river-4hat is Eu- 
phrates. 

(") And Jehovah-Elohim took the man, 
and left him in the garden of Eden, to till it 
and to keep it. ('*) And Jehovah-Blohim 
charged upon the man, saying, *0f every 
tree of the garden eating thou shalt eat: 
(") but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil— thou shalt not eat of it ; for, in the 
day of thy eating of it, dying thou shalt die.' 

0*) And Jehovah-Elohbc said, */i( is not 
good, the man's being alone-by-himself : I 
will make for him a help over-against-him.' 
C*) And Jehovah-Elohim formed out of the 
ground every animal of the field and every 
fowl of the heaven, and brought it to the 
man, to see what he would call it ; and what- 
soever the man would call it, the living soul 
— ^that should be its name. (^) And the man 
called names to all the cattle, and to the fowl 
of the heaven, and to every animal of the 
field ; but for (Adam) the man he found not 
(i.e. one found not = there was not found) a 
help over-against-him. 

C*^) And Jehovah-Elohim made-to-fall a 
deep slumber upon the man, and he slept, and 
He took one of his ribs, and closed up the 
flesh in-its-place. (") And Jehovah-Elohim 
built the rib, which He took out of the man, 
into a woman, and brought her to the man. 
C^) And the man said, *This-time this is 
bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : to 
this it shall be called Woman (Ishah), for out 
of Man (Jsh) was this taken. (**) Therefore 
fihall a man forsake his father and his mother, 
and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be- 
come one flesh.' 

(") And they were both of them naked, 
the man and his wife, and were not ashamed. 

3. C) And the serpent was subtle, out of 
(every animal) all animals of the field, which 
Jehovah-Elohim had made : and he said unto 
the woman, * Is it bo that Elohim has said, 
Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ? ' 
(*) And the woman said unto the serpent, 
• Of the fruit of the trees of the garden we 
shall eat: C) but of the fruit of the tree, 
which is in the midst of the garden, Elohim 
has said, * Ye shall not eat of it, and ye shall 
not touch it, lest ye die.' (*) And the serpent 
said •onto the woman, ^ Ye shall not (dying) 
surely die : (*) for Elohim knows that, in the 
day of your eating of it, your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as Elohim, knowing 
good and evil.' (*) And the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was a 
longing to the eyes, and the tree was pleasant 
to behold ; and she took of its fruit, and ate, 
and gave also to her husband with her, and 
he ate. (') And the eyes of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked ; 
and they sewed together fig-leaves, and made 
to themselves girdles. 

(•) And they heard the (voice) sound of 
Jehovah-Elohim, walking in the garden in 



the fareexe of the day ; and he Ud himself, 
the man, and his wife, from the face of 
Jbhoyah-Elohim in the midst of the trees of 
the garden. (*) And Jehovah-Elohim called 
unto the man, and said to him, ' Where art 
thou ? * ( ") And he said, * Tl^ (voice) sound 
I heard hi the garden, and I feared, for I am 
naked, and I hid myself.' (") And He said, 

* Who told to thee that thou art naked ? Of 
the tree, which I commanded thee not to eat 
of, hast thou eaten ? ' (") And the man said, 

* The woman, whom Thou didst (give) place 
with me, she gave to me of the tree, and I ate.' 
C*) And Jehovah-Elohim said to the woman, 

* What is this which thou hast done ? ' And 
the woman said, ' The serpent b^niil^ me, 
and I ate.' 

C*) And Jehovah-Elohim said unto the 
serpent, * Because thou hast done this, cursed 
art thou out of all the cattle and out of 
(every animal) all animals of the field ; upon 
thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou 
eat, all the days of thy life : (") and enmity 
will I put between thee and (between) the 
woman, and between thy seed and (between) 
her seed ; it shall bruise thee on the head, 
and thou shalt bruise it on the heel.' 

(") TTnto the woman He said, ' Multiplying 
I will multiply thy pain and thy conception ; 
in pain shalt thou bear children, and unto 
thy husband shall be thy desire, and he shall 
rule over thee.' 

C) And to Adam He said, * Because thou 
hast listened to the voice of thy wife, and 
hast eaten of the tree, as to which I com- 
manded thee, saying, ** Thou shalt not eat of 
it," cursed t« the ground for thy sake ; in pain 
shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; 
C) and thorns and thistles shall it make-to- 
sprout to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field ; C*) in the sweat of thy face thou 
shalt eat bread until thy returning unto the 
ground, for out of it wast thou taken ; for 
dust art thou, and unto dust shalt thou 
return.' 

(^) And the man called the name of his 
wife Eve (Khavvah)^ for she was the mother 
of all living (^khoff). 

C*^) And Jehovah-Elohim made to Adam 
and to his wife coats of skin, and clothed 
them. 

C) And Jehovah-Elohim said, * Behold t 
the man has become as one of us, for the 
knowledge of good and evil : and now, lest 
he put forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree bf life, and eat, and live for ever. . .' (*•) 
And Jehovah-Elohim put him forth from 
the garden of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence he was taken. (**) And He drove- 
away the man, and stationed eastward (? in 
front) of the garden of Eden the cherubs and 
the fiame of the turning sword, to keep tha 
way of the tree of life. 

4ii C) And the man knew Eve his wife, 
and she conceived and bare (Eain) Oain, and 
she said, * I have acquired (Kanithi), a man 
with Jehovah.' (') And she added to bear his 
brother Abel ; and Abel was a tender of 
sheep, and Cain was a tiller of ground. 

(*) And it came to pass at the end of days 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering to Jehovah. (*) And Abel brought, 
he also, of the firstlings of his flock and of 
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thdr fat. And Jshovah had respect unto I 
Abel and unto his offering ; (') and onto Cain 
and unto his ottering He had not regpeeb : 
and it (angtr) was (very) greatly kindled to 
Oain, and his fece felL (*) And Jkhovah said 
vnto Gain, * Why has it been kindled to thee, 
and why has thy face fallen ? C) ^ there not. 
If thou do weU, (lifting op) acoeptanoo? and 
if tboa doest not well, sin is crouching at the 
entrance, and unto thee is its desire; but 
thou Shalt rule over it.' 

(") And Cain said (i.e. said in his heart= 
designed) against (unto) Abel his brother ; and 
it came to pam, in their being in the field, 
that Cain rose (unto) against Abel his brother, 
and slew him. 

(•) And Jehovah said unto Cain, * Where 
is Abel thy brother?' And he said, * I know 
not ; am I keeping my brother ? * (") And He 
said, * What hast thou done ? The voice of 
thy brother's blood i» crying unto mo out of 
the ground. (") And now, cursed art thou 
out of the ground, which opened her mouth 
to take thy brother's blood from thy hand. 
(") When thou tillest the ground, it shall not 
add to give her strength to thoe : a fugitive 
and a vagabond shalt thou be in the earth.' 
(") And Cain said unto Jehovah, * My 
iniquity is too great to forgive, (or *My 
pnnLshment is too great to bear.') C*) Behold I 
Thou hast driven me away this day from being 
upon the face of the ground, and from Thy 
taco shall I hide myself, and I shall be a 
fugitive and a vagabond in the earth, and it 
will be that anyone finding me will slay me.' 
(") And Jehovah said to him, * Therefore as 
to anyone slaying Cain, he (Gain) shall be 
avenged sevenfold.* And Jehovah set on (or 
* to') Cain a mark, that anyone finding him 
might not smite him. 

('") And Cain went out from the presence 
of Jehovah, and dwelt in the land of Nod, 
eastward of Eden. (") And Cain knew his 
wife, and she conceival, and bare Enoch; 
and he was building a city, and he called the 
name of the city after the name of his son, 
Enoch. (••) And there was bom to Enoch 
Irod ; and Irad begat Mehnjacl, and Mehujael 
begat Mothusacl, and Methusacl begat La- 
jnoch. 

(*") And Lamech took to him two wives, 
the name of the one Adah, and the name of 
the second Zillah. (^) And Adah bare Jabal : 
he was the father of dwellers in tents and 
among cattle. (") And the name of his 
brother was Jubal : he was the father of all 
handling lyre and flute. (*") And Zillah — she 
also bare Tubal-Cain, a forger of all instru- 
ments of brass and iron ; and the sister of 
Tubal-Cain was Naamah. 

C") And Lamech said to his wives : 
' Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ! 
Wives of Lamech, give ear to my speech! 
For I have slain a man for my wound, 
And a youth for my hurt. 

(**) For Cain shall be avenged seven-times. 
And Lamech seventy-times seven-times.' 

C*) And Adam knew again his wife, and 
she bare a son, and she called his name 
(Sheth) Seth ; * for Elohdc,' said she, * hath 
appointed (^ath) to mo other seed in place of 
Abel, for Cain slew him.' 

C*) And to Seth,— to him also, there was 



bom a son, and he called Ids name Bnoi. 
Thenwaa it began to call nponftenmeof 

jEHOVAH.lil 

B. (») And he called his nme (JTaett) 
Noah, Siting, * This shall oomlort j mOk wrn ) 
OS (from) about our woi± and (fr<om) about Ob 
pahi of our hands, (from) about tiM gnmad 
which Jbhovah cnxwd.* 

6. C) Anditcame-to-paaBfhabmanlMgM 
to multiply upon the face of the gnmnd, and 
daughters were bom to them. (*) And tbB 
sons of ELOHIM saw the danghtera of mn 
that they were goodly : and they took to 
them wives of all whom they ohoee. (*) AaA 
Jehovah said, * My spirit shall not praide in 
man for ever, forasmuch as he also is fledi, 
and his days shall be a hundred and tmaaSj 
years.' 

(*) The giants were in the earth in tlwsB 
days; and also afterwards, as the eons of 
ELOHIM went unto the daoghters of man, 
and begat to themselvea, then were the 
mighty-ones which were of old, the men of a 
name. 

(') And Jehovah saw that the -wldkBtaem 
of man was multiplied in the earth, and 
every (formation) imagination of the thongtati 
of his heart was only evil all the days. (*) 
And Jehovah repented that He had made 
man in the earth, and He was pained (unto) 
in His heart. (') And Jehovah said, •! will 
wipe-out man, whom I have created, from off 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
unto creeping-thing, and unto fbwl of the 
heaven ; for I repent that I have made them.' 
(*) But Noah found favour in the eyes of 
Jehovah. i|( 

('") And this is how thou shalt make it,— 
three hundred cubits the length of the ark, 
fifty cubits its breadth, and thirty cubits its 
height. (**) A Ught shalt thou make to the 
Ark, and unto a cubit shalt thou finish it 
upward, and a door of the Ark shalt thou 
place in its side; lower, second, and third 
stories shalt thou make it.^ 

7. (*) And Jehovah said to Noah, *Go 
thou and all thy house into the Ark ; for thee 
do I SCO righteous before my face in this 
generation. (*) Out of all the clean cattle thou 
shalt take to thee seven and seven, the male 
and his mate, (lit. man and his woman) ; and 
out of the cattle, which are not clean, it shall 
be two, the male and his mate. (*) Also out of 
the fowl of the heaven seven and seven, male 
and female, to keep-alive set-d upon the face 
of all the earth. (*) For after yet seven days 
I will cause-it-to-rain upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights ; and I will wipe-out all 
the substance which I have made from off the 
face of the ground.' 

(■) And Noah did according to all which 
Jehovah commanded him.^ 

('*>) And it came-to-pass after the seven 
days that the waters of the Deluge were upon 
the earth.i{t (**) And the rain was upon the 
earth forty days and forty nights. 

("»>) And Jehovah shut after him. (") 
And the Flood was forty days upon the earth ; 
and tiie waters multiplied, and they raised 
the Ark, and it was lifted from olf the earth. 
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iii("«>) And the Ark went upon the face of 
the waters. (*•») And the waters were very, 
very mighty upon the earth ; i{i ("*) fifteen 
cubits upward the waters were mighty, and 
the mountains were covered.^ C*^) And He 
wiped-out all the substance which was upon 
the face of the ground, from man unto cattle, 
unto creeping-thing, and unto fowl of the 
heaven ; and they were wiped-out from the 
earth. 

8. ('^) And the rain was restrained out of 
the heaven ; (*») and the waters returned 
from off the earth, returning continually ;iii 
(**) and the Ark restedi^C^) on the mountains 
of Ararat. 1^ 

(") And it came-to-pass, at the end of forty 
days, that Noah opened the window of the 
Ark, which he had made. (') And he put 
forth the raven, and it went-out, going-out 
and returning, until the drjring-up of the 
waters from off the earth. (") And he put- 
forth the dove from him, to see whether the 
waters were lightened from off the face of the 
ground. (') And the dove found not rest for 
the sole of its foot, and it returned unto him 
unto the Ark ; for waters tcere upon the face 
of all the earth ; and be put-forth his hand, 
and took it, and brought it unto him into the 
Ark. (**•) Ajid he stayed yet seven other days, 
and he added to put-forth the dove out of the 
Ark. (") And the dove came unto him at the 
time of evening, and behold 1 an olive-leaf 
tom-off in its mouth ; and Noah knew that 
the waters were lightened from off the earth. 
(") And he stayed yet seven other days, and 
he put-forth the dove ; and it added not to 
return unto him again, i^ ("*») And Noah re- 
moved the covering of the Ark, and saw, and 
behold t the face of the ground was dry.i^ 

C) And Noah built an altar to Jehovah, 
and took out of all the clean cattle and 
out of all the clean fowl, and offered burnt- 
offerings (by-means-of) on the altar. ('*) 
And Jehovah smelt the sweet savour, and 
Jehovah said unto His heart, ' I will not add 
to curse again the ground for the sake of man ; 
for the (formation) imagination of the heart 
of man is evil from his youth ; and I will not 
add again to smite (all living =) every living- 
thing, as I have done. C) Still all the days 
of the earth, seed and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.' ^ 

9. (") And the sons of Noah, those going 
out of the Ark, were Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth; and Ham— he is the father of 
Canaan. (") These were the three sons of 
Noah, and out of these was spread-abroad all 
the earth. 

(^) And Noah began to be & man of the 
ground, and he planted a vineyard. ('*) And 
he drank of the wine, and was drunken, and 
he cxposed-himself in the midst of his tent. 
C^) And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw 
his father's nakedness, and he told it to his 
two brethren without. (•') And Shem and 
Japheth took the garment, and laid it upon 
the shoulder of both of them, and they went 
backwards, and covered their father's naked- 
ness ; and their faces were backwards, and 
their father's nakedness they saw not. 



(*«) And Noah awoke from his wine, and 
he knew what his younger son bad done to 
him. («•) Andheaaid: 

* Cursed deCiuiaanl 

Servant «f servants shall he beto Ids 
brethren.' 
('•) And he said : 

* Blessed be Jhhovah, the Elohih of 

Sheml 
And Canaan shall be a servant to them. 
C) Elohim shall enlarge Japheth ; 

And he (? But He) shall dwell in the 

tfflits of Shem ; 
And Canaan shall be a serrant to them.*i|i 

10* C) And these are the generations of 
the sons of Noah,— Shem, Ham, and Japheth ; 
and there were bom to them sons after the 
Deluge. 

C) The sons of Japheth, GK>mer, and Ma- 
gog, and Madai, and Javan, and Tubal, and 
Meshech, and TLras. 

O And the sons of Gtomer, Ashfcenaz and 
Biphath, and Togarmah. 

(*) And the sons of Javan, Elisha and 
Tarshish, Eittim and Dodanim. 

(") Out of these were separated the isles of 
the nations in their lands, (man) each aftet 
his tongue, after their families, in thelt 
nations. 

(*) And the sons of Ham, Cush, and Miz- 
raim, and Phut, and Canaan. 

C) And the sons of Cush, Seba, and Havi- 
lah, and Sabtah, and Baamah, and Sabtechah ; 
and the sons of Baamah, Sheba, and Dedan. 
(") And Cush begat Nimrod ; he began to be 
a mighty-one in the earth. (•) He was a 
mighty-one in hunting before the face of 
Jehovah : therefore it is said, * As Nimrod, 
the mighty-one in hunting before the face of 
Jehovah.' (") And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Bab^, and Brech, and Accad, 
and Calneh, in the land of Shinar. (") Out of 
that land he went out to (Asshur) Asifyria, 
and built Nineveh, and Behoboth-Mr, and 
Calah, (") and Besen between Nineveh and 
(between) Calah : that is the great city. 

(**) And "Mirr^im begat Ludim, and Ana* 
mim, and Lehavim, and Nai)htnchim, (**) 
and Pathrusim, and Casluchlm, — out of whom 
went out Philistim,— and Caphtorim. 

(") And Canaan begat Zidon his firstborn, 
and Heth, C*) and the Jebusite, and the 
Amorite, and the G^irgashite, (") and the 
Hivite, and the Arkite, and the Slnite, (**) 
and the Arvadite, and the Zemarite, and the 
Hamathite : and afterwards the families of 
the Canaanite were spread-abroad. (^*) And 
the border of the Canaanite was from Zidon, 
in thy going to (Jerar, unto Gaza,— i» thy 
going to Sodom, and Gtomorrah, and Admah, 
and Zeboim, mito Lasha. 

C^) These are the sons of Ham after their 
families, after their tongues, in their lands, 
in their nations. 

(") And to Shem, to him also there was 
bom,— the father of all the sons of Betoesr, 
the elder brother of Japheth. 

(") The sons of Shem, Elam, and Asehur, 
and Arphaxad, and Lud, and Aram. 

C") And the sons of Aram, Uz, and Hul, 
and (Aether, and Hash. 

C*) And Arphaxad begat Salah, and Salah 
begat (-^eber) Bber. (") And to Eber were 
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bom two 80iiB,->tlie name of the one Pel%, 
for in hi« days the earth was divided (palag), 
and the name of his brother, Joktan. ("*) 
And Joktan begat Almodad, and Sheleph, and 
Haiannaveth, and Jerah, (") and Hadoram, 
and Usal, and DiUah, (T) and Obal, and 
Abimael, and Sheba, (*") and Ophir, and 
Havilah, and Jobab : all these wert the sons 
of Joktan. (**) And their dwelling was from 
Mesha, fi» thy going to Befimtf the mountain 
of the East. 

(") These are the sons of Shem, after their 
families, after their tongues, in their lands, 
after their nations. 

C) These are the ftamiUes of the opns of 
Noah, after their generations, in their nations ; 
and out of these were separated the nations in 
the earth after the Deluge. 

11. (*) And all the earth was of one (lip) 
language, and of one speech. (') And it came 
to pass, in their journeying eastward, that 
they found a plain in the land of Shinar, and 
dwelt there. (*) And they said, (man) each to 
his comrade, * Come-on, let us make bricks, 
and let us bum them (for a burning) tho- 
roughly.* And the bricks were to them for 
stone, and the slime was to them for the mor- 
tar. (*) And they said, * Ck)me-on, let us build 
to us a city, and a tower (and) with its head 
in the heaven ; and let us make to us a name, 
lest we be spread-abroad upon the face of all 
the earth.' 

• (*) And Jehovah went down to see the 
city and the tower which the sons of man had 
built. (•) And Jehovah said, * Behold I the 
people is one, and there is one (lip) language 
to all of them ; and this is their beginning to 
do; and now there will not be restrained 
from them all which they have purposed to 
do. C) Come-on, let us go down, and let us 
confound there their (lip) language, that they 
may not know (man) each the (lip) language 
of his comrade.' (*) And Jehovah spread- 
abroad them from thence upon the face of all 
the earth, and they left-ofC to build the city. 
(•) Therefore (he called, i.e. one called= ) men 
called its name Bab<^l: for there Jehovah 
confounded (balal) the Hip) language of all 
the earth ; and from thenoe Jehovah spread- 
abroad them upon the face of all the earth. ^ 

CHAPTER VII. 

OEXERAL KEMARKS ON THE BELATION OF 
SCBIPTUHE AND SCIENCE. 

969. HiTHEBTO, in the former Parts of 
this work, we have not considered any 
objection which has been raised to the 
historical truth of the story in the 
Pentateuch, on the ground of any 
miraculous or supernatural events re- 
corded in it. "We have simply treated 
the history as containing, or professing 
to contain, an authentic narrative of 
matters of fact. We have 'taken it 
and placed it,' as we have been so 
earnestly urged to do ( Quart. Beview, 
Oct. 18G1,;>.368)— 



in the crucible, and under the mioroaooperf 
strict Inductive Logic : — 

and we have found it fiill of tmstispected 
flaws, of * difficulties, oontradictioDS, 
improbabilities, impossibilities.' 

970. But we have seen also that these 
phenomena have arisen in a great 
measure ^m the fact» that the ren- 
tateuch is not, as the traditionary viev 
assumes, the work of one single writer, 
Moses, — describing transactions whidi 
fell in part within his own certain cog- 
nisance, and in many of which he him- 
self was personally concerned, — but a 
composite work, the product of sevenl 
different authors, who lived in different 
ages. We saw in Part III. that one 
large portion of this work, the Book of 
Deuteronomy, was mainly composed 
not earlier than the age of Joeiah. We 
have now seen that the First Eleven 
Chapters of Genesis are manifestly doe 
to two separate authors, distinct in tone 
and style, and writing from two vezy 
different points of view, and, on a 
mere literal principle of interpretation, 
in many particulars irreconcilable. 

971. I believe that no one, who has 
followed the train of our previous 
reasoning, or even that of the seren 
preceding chapters, or who will give 
serious attention to the fact, which is 
laid bare before the eyes of English 
readers in the last two chapters, where 
the two documents are actually sepa- 
rated, will any longer doubt as to 
whether we are at liberty to criticise 
freely this portion of the Bible, — always, 
of course, reserving the respect which 
is due to tlie venerable character of these 
most ancient writings, and to the won- 
derful part which they have filled, in 
God's Providence, in the religious edu- 
cation of mankind, and with due con- 
sideration also of the feelings of many 
earnest and devout worshippers, by 
whom the Pentateuch, in all its parts, is 
still regarded as the actual work of 
Moses, and, in its every word and letter, 
is reverenced as the * very foundation 
of our faith, the very basis of our hopes 
for eternity,* — the awful, infallible Word 
of the Living God. 

972. Rather, it will be felt to be a 
positive duty, laid specially by our 
vocation upon us, the clergy of the 
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National Church, to face these great 
questions of our time, soberly and 
steadily, without fear, and without 
misgiving, as to what may be the 
ultimate consequences of pursuing such 
enquiries, under the guidance of His 
Spirit, who is the Spirit of Truth. If 
men say, 'Whither are you going?* we 
answer at once, '"We are going after 
Truth; and doing this in the right 
spirit — in the spirit of men who desire 
to know the Truth, that they may live 
more truly as becomes the children of 
God, — we are very sure that we are 
going towards God.' 

973. As servants, then, — ^rather, as 
sons — of God, we desire to see what is 
really true, that we may know Him 
better, and serve Him better, than 
before. "We cannot glorify G^, we 
cannot make progress in the knowledge 
of Grod, by refusing to look at the facts, 
which He Himself is pleased to place 
before us in this our day, or by refus- 
ing to acknowledge them as facts, how- 
ever they may contradict our previous 
notions. For facts, when God makes 
them plain to us, are solemn things, 
which we dare not disregard, to which 
we dare not shut our eyes, whether 
£x>m indolence and the mere love of 
ease and quietness, or through fear of 
unreasoning clamour or of the censure 
and disapprobation of those, to whose 
judgments, in matters less sacred, we 
should naturally and properly defer. 

* He, that is higher than the highest, re- 
gardeth it, and there be higher than they.' 
— Eoe.v.8. 

974. We are now, then, free to con- 
sider the accounts of these miracles 
and supernatural appearances, which 
are recorded in the Pentateuch, and 
especially the stories of the Creation, 
the Fall, and the Deluge, in the light of 
Modem Science, — not starting with the 
assumption, that such events as are 
here related are a priori in themselves 
impossible, but examining carefully the 
statements made, and comparing them 
— not only with each other, but — with 
what we certainly know to be true from 
other sources. For the Light of Modem 
Science, like any other *good and 
perfect gift,' is a gift of Grod, — 'is 
from above, and cometh down from the 



Father of Lights.' It is His special 
gift to the present age. And ' in Him 
tiiere is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning.' His Revelation of 
Himself has been one and the same 
in all ages of the world, — differing, it 
is true, in degree, but the same essen- 
tially. As the writer just quoted 
{Quart. Sev.) has said, the Light of 
Revelation ' cannot be at variance ' 
with the Light of Science. And 
'whenever a difference arises,* we 
must see if it is not caused by * some 
hypothesis, or assumption, or inference 
of man/ not by anything existing 'in 
the real Word, or the real Work, of the 
Creator.' Then * we may preserve 
both peace and freedom.' 

975. Surely, it must now be plain to 
most thoughtful readers, from the facts 
which we have had before us, that the 
cause of the differences in question 
does lie in a very false 'hypothesis, 
assumption, or inference of man,' as 
to what constitutes the * real Word * of • 
the Creator. It arises from the fact 
that men have been taught all along to 
regard the Bible in all its parts, and the 
Pentateuch especially, as a divinely in- 
fallible record of absolute historical * 
truth. It arises from men insisting on 
the fallacy, that, if the Pentateuch be 
shown to be even partially unhistorical, 
then the whole lustory of the Jewish 
people will be left (Quart. Bev.) — 

a dead and hollow shell of moral monstrosi- 
ties, more incredible than the most capricious 
interferences with the world of matter, — 

and coupling with it the still more 
shocking statement, that such mon- 
strosities in the Jewish history — 

wonld go far to disprove the very being of a 
God I 

This is indeed, as we have said else- 
where, to bring the Sacred Ark itself 
into the Camp, — promoting supersti- 
tion by fostering prejudice, instead of 
fighting the battle with the weapons of 
sincerity and tmth. 

976. While such language as the 
above is still employed, and the attempt 
is still made, by many from whom better 
things might have been expected, to 
urge upon the people the reception of 
all the Pentateuchal narratives as actual 
statements of real historical fact, there 
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is no alternative left to us but to show 
that such a view is utterly untenable, in 
the light of common sense, and con- 
sistenUy with what we know of the 
Divine Attributes. We must do this, in 
defence of the Truth itself, and for the 
protection of those, especially in the 
rising generation, who may thus be 
misled to believe that Religion itself 
demands at their hands the sacrifice of 
their reasoning powers, — that Grod can 
only be devoutly and faithfully served, 
by renouncing at once all right of free 
enquiry into these questions of Biblical 
Criticism, and all thought of reconciling 
the teachings of Religion with the re- 
sults of Modem Science, and the great 
discoveries of the age. 

977. Who would otherwise wish to 
be employed in dissecting these grand 
old stories, and pointing out their incon- 
sistencies or their defects in scientific 
accuracy? As Tuch observes, G^f».p.2: 

"WTio would deny the worth of these doca- 
ments, becaoBe the anthors knew nothing of 
the system of Ck)pemicns, or of Kepler's Law- 
book of the Heavens ? Or who will now any 
longer make the attempt to bring these old 
theories into unison with the lesolts of scien- 
tific investigations of Nature ? 

And Von Bohlen observes, (Hey- 
wood's Eng. Ed.), ii.^.4 : — 

Verily, he who restricts himself to the letter 
of this cosmogony [in G.i], and applies to 
it Herschel's discoveries, ... to snch 
a man not only is all sense for poetry and an- 
tiquity closed, but also, to speak plainly, all 
feeling for the pious and elevating object of 
the writer. But still more is there an absence 
of poetical and classical taste in him, who 
derives each step of the narrative through in- 
spiration from the Deity, in order that this 
cosmogony may far exceed everything that 
we know from the wise men of the ancient 
[or the modem] world. 

978. Yet the attempt is still made, 
which Tuch, writing twenty-five years 
ago, deemed impossible even in that 
stage of advancing Science. There 
are still to be found those, high in 
ecclesiastical position and influence, 
who think it necessary to maintain that 
* Scripture and Science ' are not in any 
single point *at variance,' — that the 
veracity of the Divine Being Himself 
is pledged for the infallible truth of 
each one of these ancient narratives, — 
that every story in the Pentateuch is, 

^ at all events, svhatantiaUy true, as a 
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piece of authentic^ histoneal matter- 
of-fact> and that 'all our nearest and 
dearest oonsolations -will be takfli 
from us ' if we cease to believe thia. 

979. As Eausch writes, GetLpM: 
It was, and— inczedible to 8ay--is itSl 

(1853) asserted, that the foflrils have neiv 
been animated BtmctaiQg, but were fonnedia 
the rocks through the planetary Inflnm^w,— 
that the mammoth, which at tteoondnrioii 
of the last century was found In tike ioeof 
the polar r^ons in such TemaricaUe pnM^ 
vation that dogs and bears fed upon its fleA, 
had never been a living cre atur o, bnt ma 
created under the ice, and then pireaenred, in- 
stead of bdng transmuted into atone,— w 
all organisms found in the depth of the 
earth are models, created in the first day, t» 
typify the living plants and aninuila to be 
pxKliioed in the subsequent part of tbecnir 
tive week ; but, inasmuch as many fonns, 
which lie buried in the earth, do not exist m 
the earth, these latter were x^ected, as inap- 
propriate or imperfect,— they repreBsnt the 
* gates of death,* bat foreshadow also the im- 
mortality of the soul, the resurrection, and 
the ultimate reunion of the dust of thehuBHB 
bodies at the sound of the last tmmpl Ses 
'A Bri^ and Complete Refutation (tf thtAa^- 
Scriptural Theory of Geologists* by * A CUfft 
man of the Church cf England,* 

Most justly does Eausch observe, 
•with reference to such assertions^ j?. 18 :— 

The Bible has no more dangerous enemieB 
than those, who, either from indolence or 
apathy, are deaf to the teaohing and wandiig 
of the other sciences ; and those men, how- 
ever well-meaning and warm-hearted, must 
be made mainly answerable, if the authority 
of the Scriptures should be disregarded by tiie 
most enlightened and most comptrehensive 

■mindft, 

980. But while such assertioiis are 
made, either of the scientific accuracy, 
or of the infallible historical truth, of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, — assertions 
which the Church of England, at all 
events, has never made in any of her 
formularies, — it is necessary in defence 
of Religion itself to show, as jJaiidy 
as possible, their utter groundlessnesB, 
that so the progress of scientific enquiiy 
may not again be checked, as it was in 
days not very long gone by, by the 
blind irreverence of mere supcgrstitioD. 
Let it be once freely admitted that 
these stories of the first chapters of 
Genesis, whatever they may teach of 
Divine Eternal Truth, and whatever 
precious lessons maybe drawn fiom 
them by a devout mind, are in their 
present form and structure mythical 
descriptions, where the narrative k aa 
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imagmative clothing for ideas, and so 
are not to be regarded as teaching un- 
questionable matters of historical fact, 
which occurred in the primitive times; 
and then such a comparison, as we 
must now make, between the state- 
ments of the Bible and well-known 
facts of Science, would be superfluous 
and uncalled-for. 

981. In the following chapters we 
shall consider at length the accounts 
of the Creation, Fall, Deluge, &c., as 
given in G-.i.l-xi.26, in the light of 
Modem Science. "We may here, how- 
ever, introduce a few remarks upon the 
first of these subjects from a very can- 
did writer, the Rev. Dr. Robison, in 
Beplies to Essays and Reviews, p. 329 
-338, for the othodoxy of which, we 
presume, the Bishop of Oxford, the 
avowed editor of the volume in question, 
must be held responsible : — 

By what epithet shall we designate the 
Mosaic heptameron ? Sceptics call it a myth, 
or else, more mildly, the speculation of an an- 
cient sage. Most Christians speak of it as a 
history or narrative. The author of an able 
and learned * Reply ' to * Essays and Reviews,' 
written in a most reverential spirit, has come 
to the conclusion that it is a parable. Others 
suggest that it is a vision. One gentleman 
considers it as an account of plan, as distin- 
guished from fulfilment. We venture to think 
none of these descriptions satisfactory. The 
Book of Genesis opens with the inspired 
Psalm of OreaUon. 

On the hyi)othesis that we have to do with 
an ordinary prose narrative, chronicle, or 
diary, there immediately emerges the great 
difficulty of the * days.* "With this it is not 
too much to say that no ingenuity has as yet 
grappled successfully. The choice lies be- 
tween the Ohalmerian interpolation of the 
geological zigeahefore the first day begins, and 
the Cuvierian expansion of the six days into 
geological ages. For these solutions, respec- 
tively. Dr. BiJCKLAND and HnoH Muxer 
have done their best. IHut the arguments, 
which compelled Huoh MnjiEB to abandon 
the older method, have not be«i amnvered. 
Nor is his own scheme free from the gravest 
difficulties. Who can bring himself to believe, 
for example, that, when the sacred writer 
speaks of trees laden for human use with 
seed-enclosing fruit, he could have had In his 
mind, or could have so described, the gymno- 
genous flora of the coal-measures ? 

Certain writers evade embarrassment by 
declining to elect among the competing * re- 
conciliations.' It Is enough, they suggest, 
that some one of them may be sound, although 
it is inconvenient to become responsible for 
any one of them ; or they allege that the 
record was not intendefl to do what it ex- 
pressly undertakes and professes to do; or, 
otherwise, that the time is not come for a 



comparison between Scripture and G«ology, 
since there are points on which geologists are 
not agreed among themselves. This multi- 
form fallacy of evasion is exemplified by 
BucKLAND, p.12,33, Archd. Phatt, p.83, &o. 
Dr. Chalmers himself, in his private corre- 
spondence, betrays a similar hesitancy, by 
speaking of 'yet another way of saving the 
credit of the record* It, no doubt, escmped 
this great and good man that his own * way ' 
brought him into direct collision with the 
j * Shorter Catechism,' which asserts that Gtod's 
work of Creation consists in * His making all 
things out of nothing ' in the space of six days, 
—not miUions of years before the^Jr** day 
dawned. 

All this is but a manifestation of anxiety to 
snatoh a cherished dogma from a dreaded foe. 
Were the panic well-founded, the belief in- 
debted to such expedients would be only 

screened not saved The worst 

disservice to the cause of Truth Is that con- 
tributed by contorted Science and sophistic 
exegesis,— e.flr. • Before sin entered, there could 
be no violent death, if any death at all. But, 
by the particular structure of the teeth of 
animals, G^od prepared them for that kind of 
aliment, which they were to subsist on after 
the Fall 1 '—Adam Olarkb on G.L 

Enough whether of quibbles or of make- 
shifts! When we conisider the pervading 
parallelism,— the rhsrthmio refrain, * the even- 
ing and the morning,'— the periodic fiat, * Let 
there be light, a water-parting Firmament, 
Land, Plants,— Lights in the Firmament, Life 
in the Waters, Life on the Land, Man,— the 
punctual fulfilment, * It was so,'— the retro- 
spect, • Grod saw that It was good,'— the chief 
wonder is how it ever was possible to exact 
from the oldest and subUmest poem in the 
world the attributes of narrative prose. 

982. Then, after stating the * struc- 
ture of the Mosaic heptameron,' which 
may, perhaps, be given more distinctly 
thus : — 

Fir^ Day, Light, corresponds to Fourth 
Day, Luminaries. 

Second Day, Water and Heaven, corresponds 
to Fifth Day, Fish and Fowl. 

Third Day, Land and Vegetation, corre- 
sponds to SixOi Day, Animals and Man, who 
are to Inhabit the land, and feed on the vege- 
tation. 

Seventh Day— "ELest — 

Dr. Robison adds, with reference to his 
own solution :— 

He, who perceives this, has the true key to 
the concord, which he will search for else- 
where and otherwise in vain. Respect the 
parallelism, cease to Ignore the structure, 
allow for the mystic significance of the num- 
ber seven, and all perplexities vanish. . . . 
Thus the * days' themselves are transfigiued 
from registers of time into deBnitions of 
strophes or stanzas, — ^lamps and landmarks 
of a creative sequence,— a mystic drapery, a 
parabolic setting, shadowing, by the saci^d 
cycle of seven, the truths of an ordered pro- 
gress, Siforeinoun finality, on achieved perfec- 
Uou, and a divine r^aaae. 
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983. Bishop Wilbbbfobcb has also 
lent the sanction of his name to the 
publication of the following passage in 
the same work (Replies to Essays and 
SeviewSy «.514) from the pen of the 
Rev. R. Main, M.A., Radcliffe Ob- 
server in the University of Oxfobd, 
which directly denies the * literal his- 
toncaX truth * of this portion of the 
Pentateuch: — 

Some sohool'boolcs still teach to the igno- 
rant that the earth is 6,000 years old, and that 
all things were created in siz days. No well- 
educated person of the present day shares in 
the delusion. We know that we cannot ex- 
pand our ideas of God's universe too much, 
both as to space and time. With Him a 
thousand years are but as one day ; and, if 
we take a thousand years as the unit of our 
counting, we shall require still au incalcu- 
lable number of such units, to enumerate the 
sum of Creation-periods. Whatever be the 
meaning of the six days, ending with the 
seventh day's mystical and symbolical rest, 
indisputably toe cannot accept them in their 
literal meaning. They serve, apparently, as 
the divisions of the record of Creation, lest 
the mind may bo too much burdened and per- 
plexed by all these wonderful acts : but they 
€u plainly do not denote the order oftuecession 
of all the individual creations. Something is 
symbolised, and the author of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews uses the symbol ; and this, the only 
mystical fact in the whole narrative (?), we 
may surely, in all reverence, leave unex- 
plained, without detracting at all from the 
credit or the veracity of this wonderful 
record. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

GEN.I.l-n.3. 

984. G.i.l— 

In the beginning Elohim created the 
Heaven and the Earth.' 

The plain meaning of this verse, — as 
it would be understood by any simple- 
minded reader, who had not yet per- 
ceived the difficulties of the case, and 
been taught to 'reconcile* them, — is 
undoubtedly this, that, * in the begin- 
ning,' at the commencement of the 
present state of things, as the first act 
of that continuous six days* work, of 
which man was to be the last, * God 
created the Heaven and the Earth,* i.e, 
the Universe, the Hebrews having no 
single word by which to express this 
idea. The same Hebrew word is used 
for 'create' in v.l as is used in r.21, 

* God crea^ce^ great whales,' and in v.27, 

* So God created man in his own image.' 



And, in Ejlz.11, it is expiesdy Biil 

that— 

' in six day a Jehovah made (he Hectun mtf Ae 

Earth, the Sea, and all that in them ia.* 

986. Here, however, in E.zx.11, the 
word used is 'made.' And Arehi 
Pratt {Scripture and Science not at 
Variance, p,Z%) attempts to azgne tint 
G.i.l, where 'create* (bara) is used, 
relates to an ori^nal **«^11»«g cot of 
nothing the material, out of which the 
things now existing were afterwaidi 
'made:' so that immense i^es and 
numerous revolutions of the univerM 
may have taken place, in strict agree- 
ment with the statements of this 
chapter, before the formation of the 
world as it now is, and the constitiitioD 
of the present order of things,— t>, 
between v.l and v. 3. 

986. Accordingly, he says that the 
word in E.xx.ll is not used in thesense 
of ' create,' but — 

in the sense of did, appointed, contUMei,id 
for a particular purpose or use ; and tent 
once, in the hundred and flftj places, when 
it occurs in the Book of Gisnesds, is it and bi 
the sense of * created.' 

So again he writes, jp.32 : — 
In Oenesis we read, 'In the beginning Ood 
created the Heaven and the Barth.' Intte 
following verses the work of the six days is 
described, in which God prepared the Earth, 
and the sea, and the clouds, and the atmos- 
phere (or heaven), for man's appearance vpoBi 
earth. 

It is this six days' work which is alluded to 
in the Fourth Commandment, and not tiie 
original Creation of matter. .... The 
word hasah, made, which occurs 154 times in 
Genesis, is not once rendered (1) 'created.' 
. . . This word occurs about 2,700 times 
in the O.T., and, I believe, is not once trout- 
lated (I) • created.' 

987. But what matters it whether, 
or not, our 'translators' have 'rendered* 
this word by ' created,* when it plainlj' 
Tneans 'created' in numberless pas- 
sages ? E.g. : — 

* And "EiJOKDAmade the anitnfti of the eaith 
after its kind,' i.25 ; 

* Let us make man in our ime^* L26 ; 

' The serpent was more subtle than any 
animal of the field, which JsHOVAH-ELOiffll 
had made,' iii.l ; 

* It repented Jehovah that He had nutde 
man upon the earth,' vi.6. 

Compare, also, — 

' In the image of Elohim created He him,* 
i.27; 

" In the image of Elohim made He himi' 
i3c.6— 
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"whpje the two words are manifestly 
used as synonymous. 

988. It appears, then, — especially 
from E.XX.11, — that there is absolutely 
no room for the supposition, to whicu 
Chalmebs gave popularity, that G-.i^l 
refers to a great primeval act» which 
may have been separated by vast geo* 
logical ages from the creative acts de- 
scribed in the rest of the chapter, and 
t;.2, as Archd. Pra.tt writes, p. 31, to— 

a state of emptiness and waste, into which 
the earth long after fell, ere God prepared it 
as the residence of the most perfect of his 
creatures, — 

H view this which, however adapted to 
the state of geological science at the 
time when it was proposed, has, with 
the advance of that science, turned 
into a 'broken reed,' piercing, like so 
many previous attempts to reconcile 
Scripture Poetry with Natural Sciencis 
the * hands that leant upon it.* 

989. For v.2 is evidently in continua- 
tion with v.l, and describes the state 
of the * Earth* named in v.l, when first 
created. And reference is made to 
this creation of the Earth and the 
Heaven, at the same time when all 
other things were created, in ii.4 — 

* These are the generations of the Keaven and 
of the Earth in their creation, in the day 
of jEHOVAH-ELomM's making Earth and 
Heaven.' 

Thus we are plainly taught in the 
Book of Genesis, according to tlie 
simple, straightforward meaning of the 
words, that Elohim created the Heaven 
and the Earth * in the beginning ' of 
these six da^s, — that is, taking inU* 
account the chronological data of the 
Bible, about six thousand years ago. 

But Geology teaches that the earth 
has been in existence for hundreds of 
thousands — ^perhaps miUions — of years. 

990. Again, we are told in this 
chapter of Genesis that the different 
races of living creatures, plants, &c.j 
were created in six days. And these 
cannot be explained to denote six geo- 
logical ageSy as some have suggested ; 
they are, in the meaning of the writer, 
six common days of twenty-four hours. 
This appears both from the state- 
ments in the chapter itself, noticed 
below, and from E.xx.ll, where we arp 
told that God worked for six days, and 



rested *on the seventh day,* which, 
therefore, He sanctified as the Sabbath. 
Consequently, since in the mind of the 
writer of this passage the seventh day 
wes a common day, so also must the 
other six days have been common days. 
And &> says Archd. Pbatt, Scripture 
and Saience, &c., pAb : — 

There is one class of interpreters with 
wLoJu I cannot agree,--I mean those who 
tjiJco the six days to be six periods of indefi- 
lAtf^ length. .... Is it not a harsh and 
f oro<^ interpretation, to suppose that, in E.xx, 
tLa ' eIx days' in i7.9 do not mean the same 
&M tho ' six days * in v.ll, bat that in this last 
plncc thoy mean * six periods ' ? In reading 
tliroagh v.ll, it is extremely difficult to be- 
lieve tliatthe 'seventh day' ^atklongperiod^ 
and the * Sabbath Day ' an ordinary dajf, that 
is, thnt the same word 'day ' should be used 
111 two totally different senses in the same 
&hDi^ sentence, and without any explanation. 

99L In fact, we may ask, can the 
fourth, fifthy and sixth days have been 
su]3posed by the writer to be * indefinite 
periods,* when the two great lights had 
been already set in the firmament, to 
gi ve light upon the earth, and to rule over 
the day and over the night, and to divide 
ihB light from the darJmessl If, in fact, 
ivo were to take for the first three days 
the word * day * to mean an indefinite 
croati on-period, yet then the same word 
would be used in two passages directly 
following each other, — even in two con- 
spcutive verses, i;.13,14, — in two totally 
diflfersnt senses, without the least inti- 
mation being given that from the fourth 
day onwards it must be understood in a 
diffcrt^nt sense from before, that is, in 
the sense of an ordinary day (!). Well 
amy Mr. Bxjegon say. Inspiration, &c., 

Such an interpretation seems to stultify the 
^\■holQ narratiye. A week is described. Days 
are Epoken of, each made up of an evening 
and a morning. Ood's cessation from the 
work, of creation on the seventh day is em- 
phatically adduced as the reason of the Fourth 
Cumujjmdment, — the mysterious precedent for 
fjur otiaervance of one day of rest at the end 
of every six days of toil, — * for in six days (it 
Is rleclaxed) the Lord made Heaven and 
Earth.' You may not play tricks with lan- 
gniaeo plain as this, and elongate a week until 
it bHelU more than embrace the span of all 
reooTiled time. 

992, "We conclude, then, that the 
firat chapter of Genesis, understood in 
its jiliun grammatical sense, does mean 
to sriy that, in six ordinary days, Al- 
mighty God — 
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*Made the Heaven and the Earth, the Sea, 
and all that in them ia.* 

Bat Geology shows that the Earth 
was not brought into its present form 
in six days, but by continual changes 
through a long succession of ages, 
during which enormous periods innu- 
merable varieties of animal and vege- 
table life have abounded upon it, from 
a time beyond all power of calculation. 

993. Further, the account in Genesis 
represents the order of Creation to 
have been — first, Plants^ t;.12, next, 
Fish and Fowl, t^.21, then Cattle and 
Reptiles, «.25, and, lastly, Man, t;.27. 

but Geological observation shows 
that, in different ages, plants and ani- 
mals of all kinds appeared together at 
the same time upon the earth, so that 
they were not aticcessively created, as 
the Bible says, — first, all the Plants, 
then all the Fish, &c 

994. G.i.2. 

'And the Earth was desolation and empti- 
ness, and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.' 

Here the Scripture represents the 
earth as 'without form and void,' deso- 
lation and emptiness, in a state of utter 
chaos and confusion, — rudis indiges- 
taquc moles, — and wrapt in darkness, — 
immediately before the races of plants 
and animals, now existing on its sur- 
face, were created. 

But Geology proves that no such a 
state of things immediately preceded 
the epoch fixed in the Bible for the 
Creation of Man, — that, in point of 
fact, the face of the Earth has existed 
generally just as now, with the same 
kinds of animal and vegetable life as 
now, long before the six thousand years 
implied in the Bible story, and that no 
sudden convulsion took place at that 
time, by which they might have been 
all destroyed, so as to give occasion for 
a new Creation. As Hugh Millee 
observes, Test, of the Bocks, j>.\2,l : — 

For many ages ere man was ushered into 
being, not a few of his humble contemporaries 
of the fields and woods enjoyed life in their 
prc^«ont hairnts, and for thousands of years, 
anterior even to their appearance, many of 
the existing moUusks lived in our seas. 

995. G.i.5. 

* And it was ercning and it was morning- 
one day.* 



The appearance of the 'Ug^' wii^ 
perhaps, considered bb the lint nion^ 
inff, and the antecedent ' daAnemf a> 
the first evening. This, at least, is tiw 
explanation commonly giren. But tbe 
natural order of the aecoiint of the ftnt 
day would be to mention the ntarmug, 
i.e. the appearance of the light out of 
darkness, before the evenina, Tba 
phenomena here observed, however, 
taken in connection with other andeirt 
religious traditions, may, perhaps, thfov 
light on the origin of the acoonnt itdH 

996. The Hebrews, Gree]ra,PenuiM, 
Gkiuls, Germans, && began the day in 
civil matters with the evenina ; henee 
the expression for a full ia^^ nr.: 
' evening-morning/ Dan.viii.14 ; 0011^ 
se'nnight (seven-night), fortnight (£MD^ 
teen-night). The Hindoos and later 
Babylonians reckoned j&om swmae, tiw 
Umbrians from noon^ the Bomanpneeta. 
from midnight, 

997. G.i.7. 

< And BLomM made the expanse, and diTiM' 
the waters which were beneath tiie eKpMUi 
from the waters which were above the a.- 
panse.' 

The Hebrews regarded the sky aa a 
spread-out surface, or expanse, firam 
which the upper waters were supposed 
to be dropped in rain upon the earth, 
and by which they were altogether 
separated from the lower streams and 
seas upon the earth's surface. 

According to the mythical representation, 
this heavenly vault 4s provided with a door, 
G.xxviii.l7; it rests upon pillars and foondft' 
tions, Job xxvi.ll, 2S.xxii.8 ; and its glisten- 
ing blue makes it appear as a crvstal aiqiphire- 
like mass, E.xziv.lO, Dan.xii.3, or like a 

• molten looking-glass,' JobxzxviLlS. Above 
this vault rolls the heavenly ocean, the 

* waters above the heavens,' P8XzlviiL4, 
wherein Jehovah has set His Uuone, Psjcziz. 
3,10. Through the • doors,' P8.lxzviii.28, and 
« windows,' G.vii.ll, 2K.vii.2.19, in the Fir- 
mament, this ocean pours down upon tbe 
earth as rain. 

Yet we ought not to confound the»e mylhkiA 
representations, which later poett gkuUp rt- 
tained, with the science proper of ihe Hebrem; 
for already we read in Job xxvi.7, * He stretch- 
eth out the Heaven over emptiness. He hang- 
eth the Earth upon nothing' ; and in GJi.6, 
Job xxxvi.27, we find a more correct view oC 
the origin of rain. . . The idea of a heavenly 
ocean above tbe Firmament is fonnd also in 
the Indian Mythology, Samaveda, Bopp. pMl, 
' Water is above the Heaven, which ths 
Heaven sustains.' Tucn,(?«n.p.21. 

998. Delitzsch admits a * defect* in 
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the statement made in the text before 
us, i?.108 :— 

Aocozdixig to this view of the nanratiTe, the 
masses of water floating in the air, and 
coming down as rain, belong not to the 
earthly, but to the heavenly, waters. It most 
be allowed that the O.T. view is herein 
chai^eable with a defect^ since no physical 
connection exists between the waters which 
descend in rain, and the heay^ily waters, to 
which the N.T. also refers : oomp, * sea as of 
glass,' ReydT.6,xv.2, * river of water of life,' 
xxii.l. This view, however, is not without 
deep truth. The rain is, as it were, a dole of 
the heavenly waters let down, and a heaven- 
ward-pointing type of it. . . Besides which, 
it is worthy of consideration that theexactest 
astronomical enquiry teaches us that there 
are white spots upon the poles of Mars, (!) 
which exhibit just the same appearances as 
our snow-and-ice-covered polar regions, — 
that the matter, of which Jupiter is com- 
posed, is not more dense, and on the surface is 
even less dense, than our water,— that the 
matter of Saturn is not half as dense as water, 
a little less dense, therefore, than fir-wood, 
&c. Such teachings of the latest astronomy 
are of use to f amiUarise us with the thought, 
that the upper waters denote a really supra- 
firmamental fluid or something like water, 
whatever it may be,— -perhaps the substance 
out of whioh, on the fourth day, the Stars 
were actually formed, as the dry-land out of 
the • lower waters.' 

999. Such are the resources to which 
men of great ability are driven, in 
defence of the traditionary view. They 
sacrifice the majestic poetiy of the 
ancient narrative, its sublime embodi- 
ment of the impressions made on our 
senses by the objects of created nature, 
in order to extort jfrom it a pretended 
Kevelation of what we have already 
learnt by scientific research. Can we 
any longer doubt that the Scripture 
winter had neither the * sea' and * nver ' 
of the Bevelations, nor the stellar 
matter, in his view, but simpler ex- 
presses the very natural conception of 
his time, that there were stoTtres of rain 
in the upper regions of the sky, from 
which water was let down, whenever 
the * windows of heaven' were opened? 

1000. Dr. Thomas BuBNBT writes as 
follows, Arch. Phil ^.309 :— 

The matter stands thus. The vulgar do 
not understand the natural production of rain 
through condensed vapours, but bdieve that 
rain is sent through Divine influence from 
heaven, or immediately by God. That Moses 
might fall in with this opinion, he placed a 
common receptacle of the waters above the 
skies, that God, at His pleasure, by opening 
or closing the barriers, might send or hold 
back the rain. This appears to mc to have 



been the mind and meaning of the sacred 
writer, as regards the superoelestial waters. 
And in this way we consult best for the 
dignity of Moses, if, as often as thore is a 
dc^parture from scientiflc truth, we suppose 
this to be done, by accommodating ma ac- 
count of the Creation of the world to the 
powers and habits of thought of the people. 

So, when mention is made of the jnimaiy 
Light, on the first day of the Creation, that 
phenomenon is equally inexplicable on physi- 
cal grounds. But, in order that God might 
not seem to be working in the dark for tlu«e 
days, it seemed expedient to Moses, to produce 
the light at the veiy beginning of the work. 
But what kind of light? light without 
origin, without source. Light, however, if we 
philosophise, proceeds from a centre of some 
kind. . . . Besides, according to the letter of 
Scripture, God seems to have intermitted His 
work in the night-time, as men are wont to 
do. Yet I see not how the other hemisphere, 
celestial or terrestrial, could have been made, 
if there was any intermission of labour, if 
God did not act except where there was light. 
But the vulgar cares not for these niceties, nor 
dreams of antipodes or another hemisphere, 
but conceives of the universe as a tent, of 
which heaven is the upper part, and the plane 
surface of the earth, the base. 

1001. a.i.9. 

'And ELomM said. Let the waters under 
the Heaven be gathered to one place, and let 
the dry^land appear.' 

"Katjsok observes, Gen,;pM : — 

The formation of theoontinents, as described 
in our text, agrees but vecy remotely with that 
made probable by geological researches. Eor, 
whilst the latter teach us that the same part 
of the globe was many timesaltemately water 
and d^-land, and that volcanic eruptioner 
were one of the diief ^;encies of these changes, 
our text declares that, at the beginning of 
time, the Will of God made, once for all, the 
permanent division between seas and conti- 
nents ; there was no upheaving of the land, 
but only a concentration of the floods to cer- 
tain parts. This does not explain the forma- 
tion of the strata, nor of the fossil remains of 
vegetables and animiOs— which, according to 
the Bible, did not yet exist— in the interior of 
the earth, nor any of the wonders, which 
make Geology one of the most interesting and 
absorbing sciences. But we have willingly 
renounced the attempt to discover that har- 
mony. 

1002. Gi.16. 

< And ELomM made two great lights, the 
greater light for the rule of the day, and the 
lesser light for the rule of the night.' 

It is a mere evasion of the plain 
meaning of these words, to say that 
Elohim made the Sun and Moon to 
appear first only on the fourth day, 
though they had been long before 
created, — appear, that is, to the Earth, 
when, however, according to the story, 
there were as yet no living creatures on 
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its face to see them. The writer ma- 
nifestly intends to teach that Elohim 
actually made the 8un and Moon at 
this time. And, in fact, he uses here 
the very same Hebrew word as he had 
used before in v.7t * Elohim made the 
firmament,' and as he uses a^ain in 
t;.2d, * Elohim made the animal of the 
earth after its kind.' 

1003. Thus WiLLBT writes in 1605, 
before attempts were made to force the 
Scripture into agreement with the re- 
sults of Science, Hex, in Gen.p.lO: — 

Thcao Lights were neither made the first 
day, and bat placed now in the firmament, as 
the Hcbrewcs think, — neither was the Smme 
made the firftt day, the Moone the next, the 
Starrcs tho third, as Eagnbinos,— -but they 
were all made npon tho fourth day. . . « 
That these two great lights are tho Snnne 
and Moone, there is no question ; and that the 
Sunne is the greatest of all the celestial bodies, 
it is also questionlesse. Akaxagoras did hold 
the Sunne much greater than Peloponnesus, a 
country in Grecia,— Akaximamdeb, to be as 
big as the Earth ; but, since, the Mathema- 
ticians have found that the Sunne exceedeth 
the Earth in bigncs 166 times,* and none of 
the other Starres, which they call of the first 
magnitude, whereof there are 115, to excocde 
the Earth above 18 times. Tho Moone,^ 
though some among the heathen have judged 
it bigger than the Earth, as the Stoikes, and 
equall to the Sunne, as Parmenidbs, and some 
among the Christians have thought it in big- 
ncs next to the Sunne, because it is here 
named to be a great light, as BAfflL upon this 
place, and AuousTiNK,--yet, since, by mor? 
diligent search, it is found to be lesse than the 
Earth 39 times, and to be the least of all the 
Starrcs, except Mercury. Mosses, therefore, 
hero ppeaketh according to the opinion and 
capacitio of the vulgar sort, to whose sight 
the Moone scemeth greatest, next to the 
Sunne, because it is nearest of all the starres 
to the Earth, and for that it is greatest in 
operation, and hath the government of the 
night. The reason of the greatnes of these 
lights is their f arre distance from the earth. 
Emi'EDOClbb saith, the Moone is twice so far 
from the Sunne as it is from the Earth : but 
the Mathematicians say it is 18 times so far 
from the Sunne. 

1004. But Geology teaches that, for 



« Taking the Sun's diameter as 880,000 
miles, and the Earth's as 8,(>(M), it will follow 
that bulk of Sun : bulk of Earth:: 110' : 1 :: 
1,831,000 : 1. We can form some conception 
of this enormous bulk, by supposing the Sun 
placed so that its centre shall be coincident 
with the Earth's centre : then (since its radius 
is 440,000 miles) its huge body would stretch 
out in all directions nearly as for beyond the 
Moon, as the Moon itself is distant from the 
Earth (240,000 miles). We can thus gain 
some idea of the enormous magnitude of the 
•greater Light,' the lord of the Solar System. 



countless ages before Man liTed iipoo 
the Earth, the Sun, beyond all doobt, 
was the centre and source of li^t lad 
heat to the Earth, and to its UYiog 
creatures of all kinds, whose eyes wen 
formed, just exactly as they axe now, 
to receive its rays, — as well as to the 
successive generations of planti^ which 
grew in those primeval forests, to whidi 
ore due the carboniferous formations. 

1005. Dr. M'Caxtl, however, writer 
Aids to Faith, p.2lS :— 

Moflcs represents the Earth asexlstinglora 
long period before the Bcaa. became its 10008 
of light and heat. Dorinff that period then 
could have been no climAtio dUBnenoa, MtUi 
depends upon the positibrai of the Eartii witii 
regard to the Sun. Now, this exatiOj agnei 
with the conclnsionB of Geology, whiw tmaU 
that, before the human period, thece was no 
difference of climate, that ihe £artk wmb ml 
dependent on the Sun for iU ten^pervtmrtm 
that there was apparently one unifonn U^ 
temperature over the whole Earth, and, eoa- 
sequently, that the Flora and Fanna of wnm 
climates are found, in the pacehnmaa period^ 
in latitudes where they woiud not now eziit 
Here, then, is an instanoeof theeo^jteaocdiaair 
scientific accuracy of the Hoaaio aooomit. 

1006. On the contrary, sdentifieg^ 
logists maintain that> though therawai^ 
probably, a time when the tempentnze 
of the earth was more onifoifn than it 
is now, yet that this was not the case 
for long ages before the human period 
began ; and, further, that, at all times^ 
the earth, with its vegetable products 
and living creatures of all kinds^ has 
been to all appearance dependent upon 
the Sun for light and heat^ just exactly 
as now. And Sir Chablbs Ltell has 
shown how, without any violent con- 
vulsion or sudden catastrophe, — ^by tbo 
steady silent operation of natural 
forces now in action, modifying gnk 
dually the extent of land and water, 
and slowly elevating, or depressing^ 
the former during a long lapse of 
years, — a tolerably uniform temperature 
might bo difiused over the whole or 
largo portions of the globe, whether 
tho warmth of the thermal or the cold 
of the glacial period. 

1007. G.i.16. 
' And the stars.* 

It is plain that the writer of this 
chapter had very little notion of the 
real magnitude of the heavenly bodies, 
and so he assigns one day only for the 
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formation of the Sun, Moon, and Star*, 
"while three or four are spent upon the 
Earth alone. He looked upon the St;u 
as being, — what it appears to our 
senses to be, and what, before the tinii^ 
of Copernicus, it was almost univer- 
sally supposed to be, — ^a mere append- 
age to the Earth, which he regarded ns 
the scene of all Grod's wonderful ope- 
rations, the centre of the universe, for 
whose service only and convenience the 

* host of heaven * was created, — 

• The Sun for the rule of the day, and tlie 
Moon for the rule of the night.' 

1008. And the Stars, those points of 
light, he regarded, no doubt, as a small 
addition to the greater luminaries, with- 
out having the least idea that each one 
of their glorious host,— which Astro- 
nomy now shows to be infinitely mors 
numerous than he could have supposed, 
— was itself a mighty Sun, though 
placed at an immense distance from us,* 
in comparison with whose bulk that of: 
our earth would shrink into nothini^. 
Indeed, how little the Jews had really 
observed the Stars, appears from th*^ 
circumstance that there is no allusion 
in the Old Testament to the distinction 
between Jixed and wandering stars, 
which Melton supposes Adam to havu 
remarked before he had been upon tht^ 
Earth forty-eight hours,— 



* It is difficult to realise to ourselves the 
enormous size and distance from us of the 
Fixed Stars, and the awful solitude in whi« it 
each separate Star, and its little troop ^'f 
Planets, exists by itself, in the midst of t:i. 
mighty universe. Perhaps the foUowii , 
calculation may assist the reader's mind ■■■. 
grasp more distinctly the reality of thejie 
facts, and appreciate more fully the grandeur 
of the heavenly host :— 

One travelling at railway-speed, day ariil 
night, ZZif miles an hour, or 100 miles in :\ 
hours, would reach the Moott in 300 dap.' ; 
and at the some rate, he would reach the St- > 
in 330 years. But, if he could reach the Si 
in one iingle day, it would take 650 years ■ 
Much travelling to reach the nearest Fix . 
Star. And then, it must be remembered, f. ■ 
all that enormous interval, on every side "T I 
our Sun and its little family, there is, as f .^ 
as we know, an awful void, as far as regan I - 
any possibility of the existence of animal lif ■ ' 
And the same tremendous vacancy, as far i\-i 
the possibility of animal existence is con- 
cerned, most probably extends between otir^ 
Star and another, and on all sides around 
each separate Star, — nay, around each sepi^ 
rate mote of nebnlory star-dust. 



And ye five other wandering Stars, that movd 
In mystic dance, not without song. 

Paradise Lost, «.77-8. 

1009. G.i.21. 

* And every fowl of wing after its kind.* 
It is plain that under the terms 

* fowl,* in this verse, and * creeping- 
thing,' i'.25, the writer must be sup- 
posed to include, not only birds and 
reptiles, but all flying and creeping 
things whatsoever, worms, insects, &c., 
and even animalcules. Otherwise, no 
provision is made for the existence of 
these things. And so we read, L.xi. 
20,— 

* AIL/oicIs that creep, going upon all four, shall 
be an abomination to you ' ; 

and then the 'locust,* in four different 
stages of its growth, is excepted. So 
among unclean * creeping-things ' are 
numbered the * mouse, tortoise, lizard, 
snail, mole, &c.' L.xi.29,30. 

1010. It is probable that the author 
supposed only one pair of each kind of 
animal created originally, as he sup- 
poses only one pair of human beings, 
and makes Noah also take only one 
pair of each kind of creature into the 
Ark, for the continuation of the species 
after the Deluge. Delitzsch, however, 
maintaining as far as he can the tra- 
ditionary view, writes as follows, p, 
116:— 

That these animals, created on the sixth 
day, sprang from one common centre of crea- 
tion, the record says not, and just as little, 
that every kind has begun from a single pair, 
and spread itself out from thence, as it in- 
creased, over its present region. The older 
natural philosophers, as lamiJEUS, and also 
later ones, bring forward, not uninfluenced to 
some extent by the Scripture record, this 
view, which is not in any sense favoured by 
it. What the Biblical record says of man, 
must not be transferred to the animal world. 
That all kinds of animals, of all zones and 
climates, have made their way across over all 
hindrances to their present habitats, and that, 
for instance, only two ants and bees, buffaloes 
and antelopes, were created, — these are fan- 
cies which anyone may produce if he likes, 
but must not consider as articles of faith, 
under which the Holy Scripture takes him 
captive. There is all the difference in the 
world between the unity of the human race, 
which Scripture does not call a * kind,' and 
the unity of a so-called * kind ' or * species ' of 
animal. The unity of these latter exists, if 
it begins at once with many specimens. If, 
then. Natural Science must assume that ani- 
mals, now spread over a mde extent of coun- 
try and separated by vast regions, must have 
proceeded at once from several centres of 
Y 
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Creation, this agrees with the Scriptural view. 
And if also it is established, that the animals 
are not uniformly spread over the whole sur- 
face of the region which they occupy, — that 
they are most numerous in the mid-region, 
but at the bonlers are fewer in number, and 
at last disappear altogether, and make room 
for others,— so also does the single glance 
which we have taken, into the work-place 
and operations of that divine fiat, which 
passed upon the fifth and sixth days, assure 
ns of the same. 

Ans. The difflculty, which Delttzsch here 
avoids, comes upon us again in the account 
of the Deluge, where the Elohist says that 
one pair only of each kind of animal was 
saved, and, though the Jehovist excepts seven 
pairs of clean animals, yet both agree that 
only one pair of each kind of unclean crea- 
tures was preserved in the Ark ; and all these 
are supposed to have spread out after the 
Flood from one centre to their present locali- 
ties. Of course, refuge may be taken in the 
notion of a partial Deluge, which question 
will be discussed in the proper place. But, 
we may ask at once, what reason could there 
have been for taking a pair of ants or bees 
into the Ark,— because these creatures lived in 
the partial centre around Ararat, supposed to 
be flooded, — if they existed freely in other 
countries, beyond the boundaries of the inun- 
dation? 

1011. G.i.22. 

'And Elohim blessed them, saying. Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in 
the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth.' 

Delitzsch is here harassed by another 
difficulty, and endeavours to struggle 
out of it as follows, jp.ll7 : — 

JIad the animals, which are found buried in 
ffie mountains, any share in this blessing t 
Chateaubriand and other modem writers 
say, * No : they cannot have been intended to 
propagate.' But it is not possible to reconcile 
toitli the Scripture record the notion of a creation 
of animals preceding the fifth day. . , . Also, 
neither in the Scripture text, nor in the old- 
world discoveries, lies there any necessity to 
suppose a whole series of older creations of 
animals antecedently to the fifth day, with 
which the creation of animals begins. ... If 
the Creation-days, as we are persuaded, not 
merely for scientific reasons, — [=we have 
mani^^ to force the Scripture into some ap- 
pearance of agreement with the certain results 
of Science,]— are Creation-periods of Divine 
proportions, then is there more room allowed, 
for tiie process of formation of the Earth's 
furf ace, from before the third day until the 
Creation of Man ; and nothing prevents our 
assuming that this process of formation was 
attended with catastrophes, which burst through 
the creation of animals in the fifth and sixth 
days, and swallowed up whole generations of 
tt«m,~ [except the simple fact that, as it 
advances, geological science obstinately re- 
fuses to admit the possibility of any such 
•atastrophes having occurred.] 

We shall find Delitzsch stating his 
views on this point more folly below. 



1012. G.i.26. ' 

* And Elohim said, Iieb tu make man im oor 
image, after our Ukencss.' 

As Deutzsch observes, JJ.120:— 
The Creation of Man, which the writer hM 
now next to relate, has sach an attractitm for 
him, that he hastens over the blessingB of the 
land-animals, without partkmlarly mentioi- 
ing it, [whereas he has mentUmed the falesBiBg 
on the fishes and birds, «.23.3 

1013. With resi>ect to the phal 
forms here used, it is well-known that 
in former days great stress was laid on 
these, as proofs of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, contained in the very first chap- 
ter of Genesis. Thus Paschasius, at 
Spir. Sand. J i.5, says: — 

Perceive how thrice the name of God ii 
pronounced in the creation of winw. Fot thm 
we have in Genesis, * And Qod said. Let v 
make man,' and again, '6oD created man,' 
and a third time, * God blessed them.' God 
said, God made, God blessed: on aoooimtof 
the Three Persons is the One Divinity tlirioB 
repeated. In which passage understand evi- 
dently the mystery of the Trinity. . . Tboe- 
fore, in the fact that He says, * Iiet im maks 
man after our image,' the number of Vaacm 
is unfolded. 

And HnART writes. Genesis 110-2:— 
' Let us make man,' Thou sajyBL T&U me. 

Thou Best, 
With whom Thou now art speaking ? It Ii 

plain : 
E'en then, on the high Throne, the Son sits 

by Thee, 
And views the pleasant lands. 

1014. Delitzsch, however, rejects 
justly this interpretation, and explains 
the words as implying that the Divine 
Being communicated His purpose to the 
angel-hosts surrounding him, ^.121 :— 

Philo, who explains the passage thus, * The 
Father of all discourses to his own Powers,' 
i.556, understands by * Powers * the angels, 
and takes the words, therefore, as * communi- 
cating,' for which view we decide 

When also in the Babylonian myth the 'other 
gods ' take part in the production of men,— 
when in the Persian the Amschaspands (odes- 
tittl beings) appear as demiurgic Powers, and 
Ormnzd is as!»ciated with the divine qpirits, 
—when Ovid. Afet.i.BS, says that Man is 
formed 'after the image of the gods who 
govern all things,' — ^these are all echoes of 
this ' ]l,et us make,' which throw a certain 
light on its true meaning. 

1015. The above explanation, con- 
firmed, as it seems to be, by the occur- 
rence of similar expressions in the other 
oriental creation-stories, maf/he the tru« 
one. But the view of Kausch, Gen, 
p.SO, seems best, viz. that we have hert 
only— 
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the plwral usually, though not necessarily, 
employed in deliberations and self -exhorta- 
tions : comp. xi.7, * Go to, let us go down, and 
there confound their language,' with iL18, * / 
will make him an help meet for him ' : [see, 
however, iii.22, * The man has become as one 
of us, to know good and evil'; but here also 
the expression may be merely one in popular 
use ; at any rate, there cannot here be any re- 
ference to the Trinity.] 

We have seen (11.326) thut the 
plural form, * Elohim,* has no connec- 
tion whatever with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, being nsed of Dagon, 1 S.v.7, 
Asturte, lKxi.5,Baalzebub, 2K.i.2,3,6, 
as well as of the True God. 

1016. G.i.27. 

* In the image of Elohim created He him.* \ 
This idea occurs also in other ancient 

writers generally. According to Lucian, 
Pro Imag. 28, Man was named by the best 
philosophers, * the image of God ' ; he was 
formed, according to Hermes, in Lact. Intt, 
i>*r.ii.lO, 'after the image of God,' and ac- 
cording to Ovro. Met.iM, * after the image of 
the gods who govern all things.' Cicebo, De 
J^at. Deor.i.S2, speaks of men as ' like the 
gods,' and refers, De Leg.i.9y as also does Ju- 
VENAL,xv.l41-7, to their erect form, but also 
to their spiritual nature. Aratus, Phcenom.5, 
names men * the offspring of Zeus,' which St. 
Paul, Acts xvii.28, enlarges, to * the offspring 
of God ' ; and the Pythagoreans taught ' a re- 
lationship of men with the gods,' Dioo. 
LAERT.viii.27, and imagined therewith that 
the soul was an effluence of the Deity, while 
others maintained also that * in form it re- 
sembled the Deity,' Philgstb. vU. ApollMiiJ. 
Also Phocyl. Carm.lOl, names the spirit, 
* the image of Qod.' — Knobel, Gen.p.l9, 

1017. G.i.30. 

* To every animal of the earth, and to every 
fowl of the air, and to everything that creep- 
eth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat.' 

The question would arise upon this, 
(were we obliged to regard this chapter j 
as historically true,) how were the beasts [ 
and birds of prey to be supported — 
since their teeth and stomachs, and 
their whole bodily conformation, were 
not adapted for eating herbs ? But, in 
fact, Greology teaches that ravenous 
creatures preyed upon their fellow- 
creatures, and lived upon flesh, in all 
ages of the world's past history, just 
exactly as they do now. Besides which, 
almost all fishes are carnivorous ; and 
the leaves and stalks of vegetables, 
grasses, &c., swarm with living things, 
which are destroyed by the herbivorous 
animals. 

1018. Dr. Pte Smith writes on this 
point, Geology and Scripturef p.S7 : — 



Some peraons have dreamed of soataining 
animal life by ezclusiyely v^petable food, — 
ignorant that in every leaf or root or fruit 
which they feed upon, and in evoy drop of 
water which they drink, th^ put to death 
myriads of living creatures, whose bodies are 
as ' curiously and wonderfully made' as our 
own, which were full of animation and agility, 
and enjoyed their mode and period of exis- 
tence as really and effectiv^, under the 
tx>untiful care of Him, who *i8 good to all, 
and whose tender mercies are over all HLb 
t^orks,' as the stately elephant, the majestic 
horse, or man, the earthly lord of alL By far 
the larger portion of the animal creation is 
Conned, in every part of its anatomy, internal 
and external, for living upon animal food, 
and cannot live upon any other. 

Knobkl observer, Gen,p.20 : — 

According to the Hebrew view, then, men 
in the first age lived only on vegetables, and 
first in a later time were allowed to eat flesh, 
lx.3. This is the general opinion of antir 
quity. According to Plato, De LegM.(22) 
p.782, men abstained originally from eating 
Qesh, because they regarded the slaying of 
ivnimalfl as improper and sinf uL So Ovm, 
Af<^xv.96-8, ^<M^iv.395-7, allows men in the 
golden age only to feed on the produce of trees 
Emd herbs, but no flesh, and DiOD.Sic.i.434i.38, 
adduces the same with reference to the ancient 
Egyptians and Indians in particular. So too 
was it among the Syrians according to Pob- 
PHYB, AbsHn.iY.16, 

1019. Dblttzsch here writes, p, 
124:— 

The Creation is designed for propagation 
and completion, not for destruction of life ; 
the killing of one creature by another is con- 
trary to the original will of God, which is here 
explained. With this Scripture notice we come, 
indeed, into difficulties, when we look at men 
of the present day, whose teeth, according 
to their construction, are distinguished cer- 
tainly from those of the properly carnivorous, 
but not less from those of the properly her- 
bivorous, animals, and (as also the intestines 
by reason of their length) are adapted for a 
mixed kind of nutrition, partly of animal, 
partly of vegetable food. Further, when we 
consi'der that it is the Law and Order of 
Nature, in the present world of plants and 
animals, that the life of the one is prolonged 
through the death of the other, — ^when we 
consider that strife, pain, oppression, murder, 
and robbery, lord it at present in all spots, all • 
elements, all seasons, all classes of organic 
existence. — that not only visibly, but also 
invisibly, all the bodies of living creatures, 
innumerable large and microscopically-small 
parasites and murderers are found, (thus in the 
intestines of a small tortoise many thousand 
ascarides were found, eagles and vultures 
swarm with tormenting skin-parasites, and 
slugs, worms, and other tormentors plague the 
soft jaws of crocodiles and alligators,)— that 
everything living is now in a continual war, 
— that it lies in the nature of certain animals 
to torture their prey in the most refined man- 
ner, and it seems as if it wiU and must be sd, 
that, as limits are set to the excessive insscw^aA 
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of tbc Tegetable world throngfa the herbivoroos 
mnimals, in like manner thmt of these is limited 
through the predaoeona animals, and that of 
these latter through the death-dealing woiic 
of man,— when we consider all this, we are 
carried on to ask further, can it erer have 
boon otherwise ? Among the old-world ani- 
mals, the creatures of the water and the slime, 
the portl J fabulous Saurians were predaceous, 
and lived mainly on fish : their excrements, 
the so-called ooproliteB, show their great vo- 
racity, and contain still recognisable remains 
of animal food. Oeroted, the renowned 
diflooverer of Electro-magnetism, urges con- 
fklently agidnst MTNfirrEii, the defender of the 
Church-dogma, this point,— m. that, even in 
the old-world, animals have devoured other 
living animals, and that actually plain marks 
of disease have been found upon the bones of 
old-world animals. . . 

There are here two problems ; one concerns 
killing and death in the primary world, the 
other concerns killing and death in the mid- 
world. The right solution of the former we 
have already often indicated— [by the assump- 
tion that the geological remains are those of 
animals buried in the convulsions of the long- 
extended fifth-and-sixth days* periods. But 
AMiw of these, at all events, must have received 
the blessing in r.22, though tiiey were not 
allowed, it seems, to propagate their species, 
vis. those Jbhes and birds whose remains are 
found buried, mixed with the remains of beasts, 
fdnce these latter could only have been made 
on the sixth day, and therefore the over- 
whelmed fishes and birds must have survived, 
and therefore must have received, the blessing 
on the ^fth.} The second resolves itself, as 
we say with "Waunkr, through the assumption, 
—[unknown to the Scriptures, which do not 
describe Adam as naturally immortal, but, on 
the contrary, ascribe his banishment from 
Paradise to the apprehension of Jehovah, that, 
if he remained there, he might take also of the 
• tree of life,' and live for ever,] -that, as the 
body of man after the Fall underwent an 
essential change in its material basis, so also 
an analogous perversion and alteration took 
place in the animal world. [And yet the 
present forms of animals correspond in all 
essential particulars to those of the buried 
creatures of the old-world, which were formed, 
as DELrrzscH supposes, — and were not only 
formed, but lived out their time and died,— 
6^or« the creation of man, in the course of 
the fifth and sixth days (1011) !] 

CHAPTER IX. 

LEGENDS OF THE C11EA.TION AMONG 
OTHER NATIONS. 

1020. We have thus seen that the 
statements in G.i, if regarded as state- 
ments of historical matter-of-fact, are 
directly at variance with some of the 
plainest facts of Natural Science, as 
they are now brought home, b^ the 
extension of education, to every village 
— almost, we might say, to every 



cottage — in the land. It is idle ht 
any Minister of Beligion to attempt 
to disgoise this palpable disccndanoe. 
To do this, is only to put a stnmbliDg^ 
block in the way of the young, — at Si 
events^ of those of the next genoatioD, 
— ^who, well-instructed themselyes in 
these things, and having their eyes 
open to the real £icts of the case, mty 
be expected either to despise sndli t 
teacher as ignorant, or to suspect him 
as dishonest, and, in either case, wosld 
be very little likely to attach much 
weight to his instructions in things of 
highest moment. 

1021. Yet we can clearly see that 
there are certain great principles,— the 
veiy core and centre of all true religious 
teaching, — which the pious writer of 
this chapter lays down distinctly 
amidst all his speculations upon the 
construction of the uniyerse: — 

(i) God is the Creator andPreserrer 
of all things ; 

(ii) Man is made in the image of 
God; 

(iii) All that Grod has made is veiy 
good. 

We may add that he also appears to 
lay down distinctly this additional 
principle, that there is One Only True 
and Living God, whose Unity underlies 
the multifarious manifestations of His 
agency. 

1022. These truths this writer must 
have received himself by the enlight- 
ening operation of the Spirit of Truth. 
And these truths, here uttered by a 
fellow-man of other days, we receive 
and embrace, — and I have kno>Tn the 
untutored Zulu at once embrace them, 
when set before him, as heartily as the 
most learned European, — not because 
we find them written in a Book 
every word of which wo believe to 
be infallibly true, but because the 
eye of our Keason, once enlightened, 
and having statements such as these 
set before it, approves them at once, 
as Divine Eternal facts, — because we 
see and feel them to be true. As 
surely as, with our bodily eyes, we see 
the Sun in the sky, and are certain of 
the real existence of external sensible 
objects, so surely, with the Mind's eye, 
can we see and r*»joice in the glorious 
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reality of such spiritual verities as 
these. 

1023. With respect to the mythical 
creation-stories of antiquity, Von Boh- 
LBN writes as follows, ii.p.Z : — 

The most intimate relationship may be ob- 
served between the myth of Genesis and the 
Zend representation of Creation, which was 
composed near the same locality, and has a 
similar outline and succession of development. 
The universe is created in six periods of time 
by Ormuzd (Ahura-Mazda) in the following 
order : (i) the Heaven, and the terrestritd 
Light between Heaven and Earth, (ii) the 
Water, which fills the deep as the sea, and 
ascends up on high as clouds, (iii) the Earth, 
whose seed was first brought forth by Albordj, 
(iv) trees and plants, (v) animals, and (vi) 
lastly, Man, whereupon the Creator rested, 
and connected the divine origin of the festi- 
Tals with these periods of Creation. We must 
remember, however, that Zoroaster had taken 
the old Magian system as the foundation of 
his reform, and had modified it to suit his 
purposes, — that, consequently, his cosmogony, 
is the old CMldcean, which very " probably 
spread from the times of the Assyrians into 
Western Asia. 

But the Bible narrative, apart from this com- 
mon basis, far surpasses the description of the 
Zendavesta in simple dignity, and possesses a 
high intrinsic value in itself ... On the other 
hand, the thought, * Let there be Light, and 
there was Light,' which Longinus considered 
sublime, must not, remembering the limited 
conceptions of the writer, be rated too highly ; 
and we may admit, without lowering the value 
of this cosmogony, that .the Creation of the 
Hindoos, though a mere act of thinking and 
willing, was also very sublime, when it is 
said in the Yedas, ' He thought, I will create 
worlds, and they were there I ' 

1024. And so, too, says Dr. M'Caul, 
Aids to Faith, ^.189 :— 

The Etruscans relate that God created the 
world in six thousand years. In the first 
thousand. He created the heaven and the 
earth,— in the second, the firmament,— in the 
third, the sea and the other waters of the 
earth,— in the fourth, the sun, moon, and 
stars,— in the fifth, the animals belonging to 
air, water, and land, — in the sixth, man alone. 

The Persian tradition also recognises the 
six periods of creation, assigning to the first 
the heavens, to the second the waters, to the 
third the earth, to the fourth trees and plants, 
to the fifth animals, to the sixth man. 

Knobel writes more fully, Gen.pA : 
The Persian tradition also betrays connection 
with this. Ormuzd (Ahura-Mazda) created 
through his Word (ffonover) the visible world 
in six intervals or thousands of years ; (i) the 
Light between Heaven and Earth, together 
with the Heaven and the Stars,— (ii) the Water, 
which covered the Earth, sank into its depths, 
formed, by means of wind, up-driven clouds, 
and then became enclosed by the Earth, — (iii) 
the Earth, and first, as the core and kernel of 
the Earth, the highest mountain, Albordj, then 



the other mountains,— (iv) the trees,— (v) the 
animals, which all proceeded from the primaiy 
animal,— (vi) men, of whom the first was 
Kajomorts. After the completion of the 
Creation, Ormuzd kept a festiyal with the 
celestials. 

1025. It is obvious that traditions 
such as these, which have so many 
remarkable points identically in com- 
mon, must have proceeded from one 
and the same original story. And, 
although the late date of the works, 
whence our accounts of the Persian* 
and Etruscan traditions are derived, 
lays them open to the objection, that 
possibly they may have been influenced 
by a knowledge of the Hebrew stoiy, 
we have no proof that this was actually 
the case, while many circumstances 
make it at least highly probable that 
they must have existed in the Mytho- 
logy of the East long before the time 
of the Exodus. 

1026. Belitzsch, who maintains to 
the utmost the historical truth of the 
Scripture story, yet says, Gen,p,SO : — 

Whence comes the surprising agreement of 
the Etruscan and Persian legends with this 
section? . , . How oomes it that the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony in Berosus, and the Phoe- 
nician in Sanchokiathon, in spite of their 
fantastical oddity, come in contact with it in 
remarkable details ? * There was a time,' so 
begins the Babylonian cosmogony, * in which 
all was darkness and vfoterJ According to 
the Phoenician, the first human pair was pro- 
duced by the Kolpia^ * the Divine Breath,' and 
his wife Baau l=Bohu, emptiness, O.i.2'] i.e. 
the matter of Night. These are only instances 
of that which they have in common. From 
such an accordance outside of Israel, we must, 
however, conclude that the author of G.i. 
has no vision before him, but a tradition. It 
might be replied, that the three cosmogonies 
just mentioned are only echoes of the first 
and second sections of the Hebrew Law, 
which had become known to the Babylonians, 
Phoenicians, and Persians. The points of 
contact are strange enough to lead to such a 
conjecturie ; and, whereas an influence of Je- 
hovah-worship upon the religion of Babylon 
is altogether improbable, and an influence of 



* The Zendavesta, whence the Persian tradi- 
tion is taken, though containing many pas- 
sages which are, apparently, of the most 
venerable antiquity, yet, in its present form, 
is, like the Pentateuch, a composite work, the 
product of different ages, and cannot, there- 
fore, be used with perfect confldence as an 
authority for the primitive belief of the Persian 
people, any more than the Pentateuch can be 
used with perfect confldence for that of the 
Hebrews. The account of the Etruscan tradi- 
tion is given by Sum as, who lived in the tenth 
or eleventh century of our era, 
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it upon that of the Phoenicians rather im- 
probable, yet, on the other hand, an influence 
of it upon the Zend religion is very probable. 
If, however, here and there, the assumption 
of such an infloenoe is allowable, yet it re- 
mains still certain that the author of G.i. has 
expressed in words an old tradition already 
existing. . . . And the interval of a week, 
within which G.i. completes the C?reation,— 
how can that be anj-thing vLaonary since 
the seven-days' week is a common ancient 
heritage of the Asiatic and African peoples, 
and probably, first of all, of the Babylonians ? 
— nay, it is found actually existinpr among the 
American tribes as yet uncliristiunised(V), and 
in Africa with the Ashanteea and G alias. 
Among the Egyptians, the cicil use of the 
seven-days' wedc has, certainly, not yet been 
demonstrated ; as far back as the oldest times 
of the great Pyramids, we find the ten-days* l 
week, which also is found among the Indians* , 
dafdhOt * decade.' Still the seven-days' week , 
was so well known to the Eg}i)tians, that i 
Dion Cassius, xxxvii.17,18,19, notes the 
naming of the days of the week after the | 
■even Planets as originally an Egyptian cus- J 
torn, which spread &om Egypt also into the ' 
Boman Empire. [The Brahmins also distin- 
guish the days of the week by the planetary 
names.] This consecration of the seven-days' 
week and of the number • seven' generally, 
as may be conjectured, and as G.i. establishes, 
I>oints back to a deeper, positive ground than 
that to which Ideler, Lbpsius, Ewald, trace 
it, viz. the division of the Sj-nodic month into 
four ports, of which each contains 7f or, 
without a fraction, 7 days. Its ground is the 
oosmogonic legend. This is a laimary le^nd, 
that has travelled from place to place. For 
as TuCH justly observes, the same funda- 
mental tones are heard echoing nnder the 
most different harmonies, from the Ganges to 
the Nile. 

1027. In short, Dklitzsch regards 
the story of the Creation, generally, 
and of the origin of the seven-days' 
week in particular, as a legend, i.e. an 
historical fact realised by the imagina- 
tion, and not as a myth, i.e. an idea 
clothed in the form of an historical fivct, 
— as when, for instance, a statement, 
expressing originally some fact in the 
natural world, has come in later days 
to be regarded as a piece of mere his- 
tory, the original meaning having been 
forgotten. And, if the main details of 
these traditions, in which they are 
generally agreed, were found to accord 
with the certain facts of modem 
Science, we might conclude that the 
original tradition was actually based 
upon facts which had really occurred. 
As it is, we can only suppose that the 
story of the Creation, — which was cur- 
rent in the same form, substantially, 
and with some of the same remarkable 



-letails, among so many of the ancient 
nations— must have been originated as a 
myth, in very ancient times, long before 
the Hebrew people had any esristencei 
and before the great separation of the 
Arj'an tribes. 

1028. But what is a nniversal myth 
of this kind, in its essential features, 
but a truth uttered by the combined 
roice of humanity ? The mind of man, 
in all ages and in all countries, musii^ 
upon the origin of all things, has been 
led by a Divine instinct to the same 
grand conclusions, which are expressed 
with more or less distinctness in all 
these mythical narratives, — and in 
many, which show no special rela- 
tion to the Hebrew Type, — though 
nowhere so clearly and completely as 
in the Hebrew form, viz. that God is 
the Maker and Preserver of all things, 
— that all that Grod has made is good, 
— that man is made in the image of 
God. As we have said (1022), the 
Divine Spirit alone can have quickened 
such thoughts as these in the mind of 
the Elohist, whoever he may have been. 
But the same Divine Spirit^ we must 
surely believe, taught the Hindoo 
Philosopher to say, * He thought, I will 
make worlds, and they were there,' and 
taught also the Zulu first to say, though, 
as it were, with childish lips, * Unkn- 
lunkulu — the Great-Great-One— made 
all things, made all men.* 

1029. When, also, we find the seven- 
days' week spread over the world, — not 
in all nations, it is true, — were it so, 
there would be stronger proof of the 
reality of the historical fact to which the 
Bible ascribes its origin, — but over so 
many nations of the world, as Delttzsch 
says, it is scarcely possible to doubt that 
the seven- days' week and the ten-days' 
week both owe their origin to the same 
cause — to the effort, namely, to divide 
tlie 29| days of the lunar month into 
equal periods of shorter duration, more 
convenient for the common business of 
life. The Sun and Moon, as all men 
everywhere see, are set in the heavens 
to be ' for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years. Whiitever else they 
may do, in the coimsels of Di>-ine 
Wisdom, they certainly do this, and are 
meant to do this, for inari. The * year* 
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and the ' month * sare thus marked, even 
by the most savage tribes, as natural 
divisions of time. The Zulu keeps his 
Annual Feasts, and observes the New 
Moons, as the old Hebrews did : though 
he has not learned, in his natural state, 
to divide the month into weeks. 

1030. But, if any sought to break 
up this longer interval into equal parts, 
it would be most natural to take the 
week of seven days, — the interval during 
which the Moon is seen to pass from one 
of its four chief phases to another : while 
others, as the more scientific Egyptians, 
might prefer to divide the month more 
accurately into three equal parts often 
days each. 

The Peruvians divide the lunar month into 
halves and quarters by the Moon's phases, but 
have no names for the days ; and, besides, 
they have a period of nine day8> the approxi- 
mate third piEttt of a lunation, thus showing 
the common origin of both. (GtARCILASSO, Hiit. 
of the Ineas, in Taylor's Nat. Hist, of Society, 
L291-2). So also the Romans had their nunr- 
dince or ninth day, which was a holiday even 
for slaves. The Greek lunar month, of alter- 
nately 29 and 30 days, was divided into decades 
of days. (Prof. Baden Powell, Christianity 
uithout Judaism^ J7.90-2). 

1031. Gallatin writes, quoted in 
Ty2yes of Mankind^ jp.294 : — 

Almost all the nations of the world appear, 
in their first efforts to compute time, to have 
resorted to lunar months, which they after- 
wards adjusted in various ways, in order to 
make them correspond with the solar year. 
In America the Peruvians, the Chilians, and 
the Muyscas proceeded in the same way— but 
not so the Mexicans. And it is a remarkable 
fact, that the short period of seven days (one 
week), so universal in Europe and in Asia, 
was imknown to all the Indians either of 
North or South America. [Had this learned 
and unbiassed philologist lived to read Lep- 
sius, he would have excepted the Egyptians, 
who divided their months into three decades, 
and knew nothing of weeks or seven days. Nei- 
ther did the Cihinese, ancient or modem, ever 
observe a * seventh day of rest.' Gltodon.] All 
the nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and, probably, 
of Central America, which were within the 
pale of civilization, had two distinct modes 
of computing time. The first and vulgar 
mode was a period of twenty days, — which 
has certainly no connection with any celestial 
phenomenon, and which was clearly derived 
from their system of numeration or arith- 
metic, which was i)eculiar to them. The other 
computation of time was a period of thirteen 
days, which was designated as being the count 
of the Moon, and which is said to have been 
derived from the number of days when, in 
each of its revolutions, the Moon appears 
above the horizon during the greater part of 
the night. The Mexicans distinguished every, 
one of their days of the period of twenty days 



by a specific name, OipactU, EheeaUf &c., and 
every day of the period of thirteen days by a 
numerical order, from one to thirteen. 

1032. Clemens Alex., 8t'rom,Y,256, 
quotes the following passages from 
ancient Greek poets, wMch imply that 
in the earliest ages a sanctity was 
attached to the number seven in other 
nations beside the Hebrew : — 

* First, the first day, the fourth daj, and 
the seventh, 

Is sacred.' — Hesiod. 

* On the seventh day the sun's resplendent 
light, &c.' — Jd. 

* When on the seventh arrived the sacred 
day.'— Homer. 

* The seventh day sacred was.*— /d. 

* The seventh day is among good things. 

The seventh day is a feast :' 

* The seventh day is among the first, 

The seventh day perfect is.'— Calldca- 

CHUS. 

And the elegies of Solon also greatly insist 
on the divine character of the seventh daj. 

It is true, Clemens refers all these 
to some knowledge of the Hebrew lite- 
rature dispersed among the Greeks. 
But it is difficult to believe this of the 
times of Homeb and Hesiod ; and it is 
far more probable that the number 
* seven ' was considered sacred from its 
connection with the * seven planets * of 
those times, and the seven cbEiys of the 
approximate fourth part of a lunation. 

The fact that Hesiod notes as sacred 
the fourth day also, i.e. the middle day 
of the severif or the approximate seventh 
part of a lunation, agrees with this ex- 
planation. 

1033. Katjsch writes on this point 
as follows, Exod.p.4c4c9 : — 

The simple and obvious explanation of the 
holiness of the number seven is, that th« 
ancient Israelites, as most of the Eastern na- 
tions, counted originally their months after 
the course of the Moon, which renews itself in 
four quarters of seven days each, and after this 
time assumes a new phase. These periodical 
and extraordinary changes of the Moon pro- 
duced a powerful impression upon the sus- 
ceptible minds of the ancient nations : thej 
excited them to reflections on this wonderful 
phenomenon, and everything connected with 
it assumed in their eyes a peculiar significance. 
Hence the day of the New i/bon was generally 
celebrated with some distinguishing solemnity, 
which, like all festivals, is regulated and fixed 
in the Mosaic Law : and the New Moon is in 
the O.T. frequently mentioned together with 
the Sabbath. Hereto we add that the number 
of the seven Planets known to them, Saturn, 
Jupit^, Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, ths 
Moon, which successively presided over tha 
hours of the day, and each of which, therefore, 
commenced a difieroit day, contributed in 
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laser tiires not & lit? > to «wr:Te *o :- -har 
ir.7tt«rioiu *l3T.ii!o»n':rj. But tLe 'iiTi«ii:n '.f 
the v*«ic inv> «ev-n da;! wm kr.own and 
fldt^pted by the xaoi:: lifPerect nationfl, m the 
AM7rian«, Arab*. Ic'^.ian*, (Chisttfe, Peru- 
▼iana, b-t not tl;* Per-ian#/. and many Afri- 
can and AD-.t:n>:an tTi'us*. which ne^er came 
InM intercooroe wlch tLe larariise*. and lacer 
by the GRelu acd Rrtr.v.r.<. who fuUowed che 
EiSTpciana. "We ni«*t. :herefore. recognwe 
ther^n. not an ezcIai-iTely theocratical. but 
a fKDfinl aiitrcpnA3ii<:aI arran^^zn^nt. which 
cf!fired itnell to the =iit;-I&st planetary obacrva- 
tion of every people. 

1034. I>RLiTZSCH, G^<n./>.84-88, while 
clinsjin;* to th<^ utmost to the tradi- 
Xlonivry vi'w. y.>t admits, as the nece*- 
»ary result of his enquiries, the follow- 
ing points : — 

<i) The Creation-nory was not revealed to 
the writer of G.LI-ii.3, whoever he may have 
^leen, hut, if revcaWl ac all— if it wa« not. in 
iM oriprinal form, the exprearion of the clear- 
»ighted intuition of man before the Fall,— it 
wa« revealed * within the family of the first- 
made man/ and from them handed down by 
tradition, from Adnm to Enos, &c., and from 
them to Xoah and hifl family, by whom 
it WM prcecrvcd— perhaps entire— till after 
the Flood. 

(ii) At the ' oonfuidon of ton<riie«,' it was 

* 8hatterulbyGvlhim«elf,' and exiatefl hence- 
forward in broken fraprmentfl in different 
nations,- -the mort perfect, perhapei, in 
Bal^lonia. 

(iii) From Babylon, pcrlxaps,— or. perhaps, 

• in direct line within the chosen family,*— the 
writ**r of G.i.l-ii.3 may have received the 
tnvlition, which, * before it had reached him, 
had livfyl through many metamorjihoscii.' 

fiv) The hi-tTirical truth of this tnidition, 
however, nn, now repr»rted, is a««nrwl in all 
Kubrtantial ]xnutA by the * Divinity of the 
I^w,'— [wliioh i-* awumcd,]— and * the results 
of Natural .Science,'— [by which, ns we have 
■<«n, it is in mnny important particulars ex- 
prciMily contra<iictcrl.] 

cirArTp:R x. 

gex.u.4-ii.2j. 

103.5. G.ii.7. 

' An»l Jcliovali-Eloliim formed the man 
(Adam) of du«t out of the ground (Adaniali).' 

Tlittt a pLiy on the words Adam, 
Adaiimh^ (comj), the Latin, homo, 
humvH,) iH luTo intended by the writer, 
thon^li not «'xprc.sKly stated in the text, 
has bc(!n obH<*rv(ul ]>y most commenta- 
tors. Kauscii notes, ^.105 : — 

The origin of mnn from the earth is a 
BOlioM <!Xt<!nHiv«!ly wlopted. It was prevuli-nt 
not only among tin; f Jro<jkfl and Romans, but 
among thts I'emvlanH,— who Iwlieved that, 
whIlHt tlM! Houl iH immf)rtal, tlie l)<»*ly consirts 
«f clay, • iHH-auw it l)ecomert again" enrtli,'— 
among the CaribbcoH and the N'orth-Amcrican 
ladianv. It wan familiar to tlic Eg}i)tiaus, 



' w-x co:;.«»2ered man to have beeafDimedltaa 
'!'.< «Ii3ie of the XQe^-^to "WiwMfaw^ ^ Oh>>f> , 

I L*:. InchecIaaiGalwritfaigswelliidBiiiviii' 
Ioco::a putagea regBzdizis the lutnzeoC BOB. 
EuoiPiDEd a7s, Mffp.532-4, 'The Indj r- 
tnms to the cuth fkom whence imfined, 
and the !^pirit aaoends to the ether* ; and «fll 
moredIninctIj,I.ccintiiu8 aji, iL99T-1080, 
*■ The earth is justly called our mother : thtt^ 
which first aroee from the esorth, Rtsm 
back into the cvth ; and that whidiwiint 
down from the zcgiona of the Aj, the n- 
gions of the sky apOn reoeiTe, when csziM 
back to them.' 

1036. G.iL9. 

* And Oct of the groimd Jefaovah-SMdBi 
caadcd-to-?proat ereiy tree that ia plesaat 
for Eiglit and good for food.' 

Delttzsch here observes^ ^9.140:— 
The record does not say that the whide 
vegetable world first appeared after the oci- 
tion of man, [which wonld directly contn* 
dice i.l2.*27. and which certainly seems to be 
implitd in the story as related in iL>-9] ; oajf 
the preparation of Paradise is mentioned aftff 
the creation of Van. Still the appearanoe of 
the Flora generally is brought cloae to tlieq>- 
pearancc of man. in a manner not to be reooD- 
ciled with G.i. There the vegiptaaUe world has 
already appeared, when first the Stars, then 
the animali! of the water and the air, andthm 
the land-animala appeared ; so that, after the 
appearance of vegetation, already two and a 
half creation-periods have el^Med, before maa 
is created. Here, on the contrary, in order 
that vegetation might appear, there needed 
previous rain and the formation of man, rA 
which formation is prexxired befor^and in 
immediate connection therewith. The appear- 
ance of vegetation is so inextricably bonnd 
up with the entrance of these two preexisting 
conditions, that it ii< doing violence to the text, 
if we think of imagining whole series of other 
creations between v^etation and man. Ttis 
is acontra/liction l)et^veen the two records,bat, 
as we Rhall Ke further on, one not incapable of 
solution, and, what is more, very instructive. 

"NVe quote the above for the sake of 
tliis candid admission, on the part of 
fc-o strong a defender of the traditionary 
view, that the discrepancy in question 
does, in fact, exist. We shall see 
hereafter in what way Delitzsch pro- 
poses to ' solve ' it. 

1037. G.ii.11-14. 

Of the four rivers of Pawdise here 
named, the last, Euphrates^ is certain; 
and, probably, lliddekeland Gihon are, 
as .TosEPiius says, {Ant,lA.^\ the Tigris 
and Nile, respectively, and Pison, pro- 
bably, the hidus. 

With respect to Hiddekel, properly 
KhiddchI, Kalisch writes, Gen,p.%2 : 
This river has nearly the same name in the 
AramRum language and in Arabic, with the 
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OTnissloTi only of the first letter, viz. diglath 
and the Sam. Vers, [in the passage before usj 
has this abbreviated form with the article 
had-dekel. The root dekel signifies, in the 
Persian language, arrotr, which name was 
given to the river on aoconnt of its swiftness ; 
and in the present language of the Persians 
the Tigris is designated by the word l£r, 
signifying arrow, Sanscr. tigra, hence tigris. 
The Hebrew khiddekel is evidently a compound 
word, contracted ftx)m khad^ 'sharp/ and, 
dekel,— a sharp or sw{ft arrow. 

And again Kalisch notes, Gen.p.94 : 
The Sept. renders Shiehor, which is the 
Nile, In Jer.ll.l8, by Fi^imk, that is Gihon. 
JosEPHUs observes distinctly, AnLLLS, that 
the Gihon flows through Egypt, and is that 
river which the Greeks call Nile . . . The 
Arabians also include the Nile among the 
rivers of Eden, and the Ethiopians call it 
0^6n or Oeuc&n, 

1038. The Pison is not so easily 
identified, but the description of it, 
which is given in ii.11,12, seems to in- 
dicate the Indus, Abbian tells us, 
Exp. Alex, y'l.l : — 

When Alexander the Great saw crocodiles 
and the Egyptian bean in the Indus, he 
thought that he had found the origin of the 
Nile, which he believed to rise in this part of 
India, and, after flowing through vast deserted 
regions, to lose the name of Indus ; for, when 
it reaches again inhabited laud, the Ethio- 
pians and Egyptians call it Nile, and thus it 
falls at last into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The • land of Khavilah, which Pison 
bounds,' was probably India in the 
sense of the ancients, including Arabia. 

Thus the four rivers appear to be 
Indus to the East, Nile to the South, 
Tigris to the North, Euphrates to the 
West. And Kaliscu adds : — 

In the Chinese tradition, four rivers flow 
from the mountain Kuen-lun to the four 
quarters of the world. And, in the sacred 
book of the Persians, the fountain Ardechsur, 
which rises In the holy mountain Issuing from 
the tlirone of Ormuzd, Is said to diffuse its 
waters over the whole earth by many canals. 

1039. Here Delitzsch asks, jp.loO : 

Is it, however, possible that the author has 
supposed the Indian Pison and the Nile, with 
the Tigris and Euphrates, to proceed out of 
one common source, and that source In fact, 
as is indicated by the mention of Tigris and 
Euphrat'-s, in the highland of Armenia, 
which appears thus the starting-point, pro- 
bably, of the first men, as well as of those 
after the Flood ? Is It possible that he puts 
forward so strange an Idea ? 

We, of coiu'se, can easily explain 
this phenomenon, by abandoning the 
notion of the infallible accuracy of the 
record, and supposing that the author 
wrote merely after the defective notions 



of geography, which prevailed amongst 
the most learned of the ancients in 
even far later days, as we have just 
seen in the passage from the Life of 
Alexander. Pausanias, ii.5, main- 
tained in like manner the identity of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. And 
JosBFHus, Ar4.1.i,Zf considered the 
Euphrates, Tigris, and Nile to be 
branches of the same river; only, 
instead of the Indus, he reckons the 
Granges. And, in shorty it appears to 
as that, whatever may be the river 
meant by Pison, or even Hiddekcl, the 
text of Genesis itself distinctly doe» 
unite the Nile and the Euphrates. 

1040. Von BoHLEN observes, ii.p. 34 : 
The representation of Kosmas [about a.d. 

550] strikingly shows how fabulous was the 
view of the ancients. Ho imagines the earth 
to be an oblong, witii a mountain inhabited by 
gods in the North : the sea flows round it on 
all four sides, and beyond the sea, towards the 
East, lies the Paradise In India. The Inter- 
vening sea [which now separates the land of 
Eden from the inhabited Earth] was caused 
by the Flood, and was crossed by Noah. 
Under this sea the Euphrates and Tigris con- 
tinue their course [from Eden], and appear 
again In the western world. Here Is Glhon, 
the Ganges, which afterwards becomes the 
Nile In Egypt, in a manner somewhat similar 
to what Alexander imagined respecting the 
Indus. Pison, on the contrary. Is the Indus, 
emptying Itself into the Persian Gulf. 

1041. Delitzsch, however, is unwil- 
ling to allow the existence of such a 
mistake, and says, p.l61 : — 

We must, therefore, close the inquiry either 
by acknowledging that the notice In question is 
unintelligible, or we must submit to the neces- 
sity of admitting that, with thedlsappearanoQ 
of Paradise, the more certain knowledge also 
of the four streams was lost ; and the author 
only faithfully repeats the tradition, which re- 
garded the Indus, Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates, 
—the four great beneflcent streams of the 
ancient circle of history,— as finger-marks 
pointing back to the lost Paradise. It must 
be allowed as possible that the writer, or the 
tradition, has regarded the Nile as coming 
round about Ethiopia out of the North of 
Asia, and springing not far from the Indus or 
some one of the other Indian rivers. But we 
might with the same right assume that the 
four streams, without any further reference to 
their former unity, have been regarded only as 
disjecta membra of the no-longer-exlstlng single 
stream of Paradise, 

1042. But, as Dr. Burnet observes^ 
Arch.Pha.p.2SS:-' 

It is hardly conceivable that rivers of any 
kind, these or others, existed from the very 
origin of the earth,— [on the very first day, 
when ' Jehovah-Elohim had not yetcansed-it- 
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to-rain upon the earth,' but only * a mist went 
up from the earth, and watered the whole face 
of the ground,' ii.5,6,] whether you consider 
tiiese streaiM or tlieir beds. For the bedd of 
rivers ore u^iially made by gradual and long 
attrition. But, if you say, when the bed of 
the Ocean was made on the third day, the beds 
aliso of the rivers were made, and when the 
greatest part of the waters of the * deep ' 
sank into the abyss of the Sea, so the rest 
de9ccndi>d into these river-channels and 
formed the first rivers,— yet, besides that 
water of this kind would be<a//, just like that 
of the Sea, there would be no percnnicd 
fountains for feeding those rivers, and therc- 
iore when the first stream had flowed down, 
or the first river — inasmuch as there were no 
waters to follow from behind,— these rivers, 
or these collections of water, would soon have 
dried up. 

1043. G.iLl7. 

* Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou Shalt not eat of it ; for in the day 
of thy eating of it, dying thou shalt die.' 

Von Bohlen observes, ii.^.39 : — 
On account of certain interpretations, we 
bring prominently forward some inconsisten- 
cies, which, however, wo do not wish to im- 
pute to the simplicity of the narrator. Thus, 
at the beginning the man has to teatch yuanf] 
the garden; whereas the animals arc not 
created until r.l9, and they remain peaceably 
by him. Again, the first female transgresssor. 
Eve, cannot have heard the prohibition of Je- 
hovah when Adam received it, because she was 
not yet created ; yet she repeats it in a more 
stringent form, iii.3, • Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.' And the 
myth as little considers how the man himself 
could have understood the proliibition [i.e. tlie 
consequence of disobeying it], as he had not 
yet had death before lus eyes. 

Dr. Pye Smith says, Qeology and 
Script im,p.322: — 

The denunciation in G.il.17 would seem to 
imply that they [he— the man ?] imderstood 
what the penalty was, in consequence of their 
having tritnessed the pangs of death in t/ie in- 
ferior animals. [But did the man ' witness 
the pangs of death' instantly after his Creation, 
be/ore he wa«» put into Paradise,— or when ?] 

1044. The Jehovist, however, here 
"vrrites evidently from a point of view 
quite clitferent from that of the Elohist, 
who represents the Almighty as saying 
to the man and woman, i.29- - 

' Behold ! I give you every herb . . . and 
every tree ... to you it shall bo for food ' ;— 

whereas a prohibition is here given in 
the ease of one particular tree, — not 
one of the whole eartli, but a tree of 
tlio garden,— not to the man and 
woman, but to the man only. 

1045. G.ii.l9,20. 

* And Jeliovah-Elohim formed out of the 
ground every animal of the field, and every 



fowl of the heaven, and bronght it to the mm, 
to see what he would call it, and whatsoerer 
the man would call it, the living aonl,— thit 
should b3 its name. And the n»*» «»ii*h 
names to all the cattle, and to the fowl of thi 
heaven, and to every animal of the Add.' 

We have noticed above (914) that in 
this passage not only are the beasts and 
birds formed after the creation of man, 
whereas in i.21,25,27, man is formed 
alter the birds and beasts, but the 
fishes and reptiles are not mentioned 
at all. 

1046. On this point DELmsCHob- 
8er\-es, ^.157 : — 

When wo look at G.i, where the animak 
after their kijpds are all created b^fitre maa, 
and endeavour to reconcile the two aoconntilif 
translating * and He Aod formed,' instead of 
* and He formed,' so as to state merely the &gI 
which preceded his * bringing ' them, * and lO, 
having previously formed them. He broic^ 
them,'— we do y olence, aa it appears to me, te 
the proi)cr meaning of the narrator. It ii 
better to allow the manifest oontradicttoato 
stand ; at the end we sludl gain more fay t^ 
than by a hasty rooondliatlon. 

Wlien God has indicated to man his aotMl 
employment [to till and keep the gaiden], Be 
wishes to give him a commnnity to help lilia 
for it, and forms next the «mlTifi< | f ^ wUdi, 
certainly, are all meant to become umAiI to 
him. Only the ' fishes ' [and reptilea] axe nol 
mentioned, liecanse they, in the light in which 
the other animals are r^^arded, do not oome 
into considenition. 

1047. The reason, which Deijtzsck 
gives for the omission of the fishes, is 
probably true to some extent^ though it 
would be far from explaining why all 
the boasts and birds should have oeen 
brought to Adam, and none of the 
reptiles and fishes, since the vast ma- 
jority of the former cannot have been 
regjirdod as special * helps' for him, 
any more than the latter. Still the 
few domestic animals are found among; 
the 'beasts* and * birds,* and supply, 
as we have said (914), some sort of com- 
panionship for man, which is not the 
case with the 'reptiles* and fishes': 
an«l this may accoimt for the former 
being mentioned, and not the latter. 

1048. liut how could the Wliito Bear 
of tlie Frozen Zone, and the Humming- 
Bii'd of the Tropics, have met in one 
spot ? Or, being assembled, how could 
they have been dispersed to their pre- 
sent al>odes, — with the beasts and birds 
of all kinds, of totally different habits 
and habitats, many of them ravenous 
creatures, that would have preyed on 
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one another, unless their fury was 
miraculously restrained, or their hunger 
was miraculously relieved, or their whole 
nature and bodily constitution changed, 
so that the Hon should cease to be a 
lion, and eat grass like the ox? Or 
how could Adam have given names to 
«//, it being remembered that, with 
the Hebrews, the word ' fowl ' included 
(1O09) all * creeping-things that fly,' as 
the locust, L.xi.20-23 ? 

1049. It is painful, though almost 
ludicrous, to be obliged to sit down in 
this age of the world, in a day of 
widely-extended scientific education, 
and deliberately reason out such a 
question as this. But, in the interests 
of truth, there is no alternative, since 
influential and eminent men, distin- 
guished by their attainments in science 
as well as by dignified ecclesiastical 
position, are still found defending the 
traditionary view with such arguments 
as the following, — I quote from Archd, 
Peatt, Scripture and Science, jp.49 : 

This difflotdty need not staler us, nnez- 
-pected as it is. For, in the first place, it is not 
impossible that the regions, which are found 
on the opposite side of the globe, and others 
also, of which the limits are far from the 
boundaries of man's first residence, have be- 
come the scenes of creative power, at epochs«i^- 
sequent to the tix- dagi toork, [N.B. * A^ the 
Heaven and the Earth were flnished, and all 
their hottt il.1.] And, further, there is nothing 
in the account of the six-days' Creation to 
militate against the idea, that Creation may 
have been going on over the whole surface of 
the Earth at the same time. It simply re- 
quires us to suppose that the animals, brought 
to Adam for him to name them, must have 
been ihote only in die neighhottrhood of Paradise, 
[N.B. * The man called names to all the cattle, 
and to the fowl of the heaven, and to every 
animal of the field,' ii.20.] 

Delitzsch, too, assumes the actual 
historical truth of this statement, when 
he observes of the * deep sleep ' which 
fell on Adam, ^.159 : — 

This sleep is God's work, but caused by 
means of the weariness of the mui, the natu- 
ral consequence of his attention having been 
directed to so many different creatures, and 
deqply engaged in the contemplation of them. 

1050. The question here involved is, 
of course, this, whether we are to 
believe, that there was originally only 
one centre of creation, or more than 
one ? If all animals of every kind — ^we 
may suppose one, or a pair, of each — 
came to Adam to be named, then all 



must have been created in, or in the 
neighbourhood of, Paradi se itself. But 
can anyone suppose that all kinds of 
plants were created in Paradise, and 
only there, so that the seeds were 
scattered from thence to all ends of the 
earth, — as that of maize or Indian com, 
for instance, which was not known to 
the Eastern Hemisphere till after the 
discovery of America, — or that all kinds 
of reptileSf fishes, and insects were 
formed only in the neighbourhood of 
Paradise? Why, then, must this be 
beKeved with respect to all kinds of 
beasts and birds, in direct contradiction 
to the conclusions of Modem Science, 
from which we learn that certain species 
of animals have lived all along, in par- 
ticular regions of the earth, in the same 
fixed habitats, from an age long ante- 
cedent to the existence of man ? 

1051. Thus Prof. Owen writes. Ad- 
dress at Leeds, 1858 : — 

Of the present dry land, different natural 
continents have different faunae and florae; 
and the fossil remains of the plants and ani- 
mals of these continents, respectively, show 
that they possessed the same i>eculiar charac- 
ters, or characteristic /odes, during periods 
extending far beyond the utmost limits of 
human history, p.3. 

The class of animals, to which the restric- 
tive laws of geographical distribution might 
seem least applicable, is that of Birds, Their 
peculiar powers of locomotion, associated in 
numerous species with migratory habits, 
might seem to render them independent of 
every influence, save those of climate and of 
food, which directly affect the conditions of 
their existence. Yet the long- winged A Ibatross 
is never met with north of the Equator ; nor 
does the Condor soar above other mountains 
than the Andes. . . Several genera of /Ync^ie* 
are peculiar to the Galapagos Islands; the 
richly and fantastically ornate Birds of Para- 
dise are restricted to New Guinea and some 
neighbouring islands. . . Some species have 
a singularly restricted locality, as the Red 
Cfrouse to the British Isles, the Owl-Parrot 
to Philip Island, a small spot near New 
Zealand. The long-and-strong-limbed Ostrich 
courses over the whole continent of Africa 
and conterminous Arabia. The genus of 
three-toed Ostriches is simUarly restricted to 
South America. The £meu has Australia 
assigned to it. The continent of the Casso^ 
wary has been broken up into islands, includ- 
ing, and extending from, the north-eastern 
peninsula of Asia to New Guinea and New . 
Britain. The singular nocturnal wingless 
Apieryx is peculiar to the islands of New Zea- 
land. Other species and genera, which seem 
to be, like the Avteryx, mocked, as it were, 
with feathers and rudiments of wings, 
have wholly ceased to exist, within the 
memory of man, in the islands to which. tb&^ 
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also were respectively restricted. The Dodo 
of the ManritiuR and the Solitaire are inetancer. 
In New Zealand also there existed, within thi? 
memory of the Maori ancestry, huge bird-= 
having their nearest affinities to the still 
existing ilp/e'n/x of that island, but generically 
distinct from that and all other known bird^. 
I have proposed the name of Dinomis for that 
now extinct genus, of which more than & 
dozen well-defined species have come to my 
knowledge, all peculiar to New Zealand. . . 
A tridactyle wingless bird of another genur, 
^£pyomis, second only to the gigantic Dinomu 
in size, appears to have also recently become 
extinct— if it be extinct— In the island of 
Madt^ascar. The egg of this bird, whicli 
may have suggested to the Arabian voyagers, 
attaining Madagascar from the Red Sea, th«i 
idea of the Roc of their romances, would hol<i 
the contents of 6 eggs of the Ostrich, 16 of the 
Cassowary, and 148 of the common fowl. 
p.34,35. 

The two species of Orang are confined to 
Borneo and Sumatra ; the two species of 
Chimpanzee are limited to an int^lTopical 
tract of the western part of i^frica. They 
appear to be inexorably bound by cUmatal 
influences, regulating the assemblage of cer- 
tain trees and the production of certain fruits. 
With all our care in regard to choice of food, 
clothing, and contrivances for artificially 
maintaining the chief physical conditions of 
their existence, the healthiest spixjimens of 
Orang or Chimpanzee, brought over in the 
vigour of youth, perish within a period never 
exceeding three years, and usually under shel- 
ter, in our climate, p.36. 

Geology extends the geographical range of 
the Slotlis and Armadillos from South to 
North America. But the deductions from 
recent rich discoveries of huge terrestrial 
forms of Sloth, of gigantic Armadillos, and 
large Anteaters, go to establish the fact, that 



North- American Indian are all derived 
from one pair of ancestors ; and it wodd 
be possible to assume a different paieni- 
age from ours for those andent maken 
of flint-implements, who lired, as scien- 
tific men assure us, many thousands— 
perhaps, tens of thousands — of yean 
before the Scripture epoch of the Hood. 
1053. Such questiona as these mat 
now be open questions, since we are no 
longer bound to believe in thehistoiieal 
infallibility of this composite leooid. 
which lies before us in the Book of 
Genesis. Meanwhile, the remarks of 
Dr. NoTT are very suggestive, Tfffuof 
Mankind, p.76 : — 

These facts [quoted from PioL Aoasb] 
prove conclnsively that the Cnator l»i 
marked out both the Old and New Woddi 
into distinct soological provinoes, and ttat 
Faunae and FIoibb are independent of ^WiMf, 
or other known physical caaaes; while it ii 
equally clear that, in this geogiaphkal distri- 
bution, there is evidence of a jOaii —of a 
design ruling the climatic conditions* tiiem- 
selves. It is very remaricaUe, too, that wUlft 
the races of men, and the Faona and Flora of 
the Arctic region, present great nnifbrmity, 
they follow in the diflTetent oontlnentB tte 
same general law of inereating dUrimHanlg, 
as we recede from the Aixjtic and go Sooth, 
irrespecHvely of climate. We have alnady 
shown that, as we pass down thiongfa Ame- 
rica, Asia, and Africa, the farther we travel, 
fhe greater is the dissimilarity of their F^mue 
and Florae, to their very terminations, even 
when compared together in the same latitudes 



these peculiar families of the order Bruto ! or zones. And an examination will diow, that 
have ever been, as they are now, peculiar to I diflferonces of types in the human family be- 



America. p.'i 

The sum of all the evidence from the fossil 
world in Australia proves its mammalian 
population to have been essentially the same 
in pleistocene, if not pliocene times, as now ; 
only represented, as the Edentate mammals in 
South America were then represented, by 
more numerous genera, and much more 
gigantic sijecies, than now exist. j?.40. 

1052. But, if this be so, then there 
arises also the question, whether all 
mankind are descended from one pair, 
or whether there may not be different 
races, generically alike — ^brothers, there- 
fore, of one Great Family, having all 
the same precious gifts, of speech and 
thought, reason and conscience, proper 
to humanity,— but yet from the first dif- 
fering as species. In that case, it would 
be no longer necessary to believe that 
the Bushman, Australian Savage, and 
Andaman Islander are only degraded 
descendants of Adam or Noah, and 
that the European, Chinese, Negro, and 



come more strongly marked, as we recede 
I from the Polar regions, and xeach. thdr 
■ greatest extremes at those terminating points 
of continents, where they are most widely 
separated by distance, although oocnpyinfr 
nearly the same parallels of latitude, and 
nearly the same climates. For instance, the 
Puegians of Cape Horn, the Hottentots and 
Bushmen of the Cape of Gk>od Hope, and the 
mliabitants of Van Diemen's Land, are the 
tribes which, under similar parallels, difhr 
most. Such differences of race are scarcely 
less marked in the Tropics of the Earth, as 
testified by the Negro in Africa, the Indiana 
in America, and the Papuan in Polynesia. 
In the Temperate Zone we have, in the Old 
World, the Mongolians and the Caucasians, 
110 less than the Indians in America, liffing m 
similar clinuxtes, yet wholly dissimilar them- 
selves. 

History , traditions, monuments, osteological 
remains, cverj- literary record and sdentiflc 
induction, all show that races have occupied 
Hubstantially the same zones or provinces 
from time immemorial. . . The Caucasian 
races, which have always been the representa- 
tives of [the highest] civilisation, are those 
Eilone that have extended over, and colonised, 
all parts of the globe : and much of thii is 
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the work of the last three hundred years. 
The Creator has implanted in this group of 
races an instinct, that, in spite of themselTes, 
drives them through all difflcultieB to cany 
out their great mission of civilising the Earth. 
It is not reason, or philanthropy, which urges 
them on ; but it is destiny. When we see 
great divisions of the human family increasing 
in numban, spreading in all directions, en- 
croaching by degrees upon all other races, 
wherever they can live and ptosper, and 
gradually supplanting inferior types, is it not 
reasonable to conclude that they are fulfilling 
n law of nature? * 

1054. G.U.22. 

* And Jehovah-Elohim built the rib, which 
he took out of the man, into a woman.' 

Milton, Par. Lost, Book yiii, ap- 
pears to regard the act here described 
as having taken place onl^ in a Tision, 
though his language is painfully literal 
and graphic : — 

Mine eyes He closed, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal sight ; by which. 
Abstract, as in a trance, methought I saw. 
Though sleeping, where I lay, and saw the 

shape 
Still glorious before whom awake I stood ; 
Who, stooping, open'd my left side, and took 
!Prom thence a rib, with cordial spirits warm. 
And lifeblood streaming fresh ; wide was the 

wound. 
But suddenly with flesh fill'd up and healed ; 
The rib He form'd and fashion'd with His 

hands. 

1055. Kalisch notes, Gen.p.dl: — 
The Greenlanders believed that the first 

woman was fashioned out of the thumb of 
the man. It is, therefore, absurd to urge 
that the delicate body of woman was formed 
— not out of the dust of the earth, but— of 
organic matter already purified, or that the 
rib points to the heart of man and his love. 
The Hebrew historian intended to convey his 
idea of the intimate relationship between man 
and woman, and of the sacredness and indis- 
solubility of conjugal life ; and he expressed 
this idea in a form which was familiar to his 
contemporaries, and which will, at all times, 
1)0 acknowlcdgel as a beautiful and affecting 
mode of enforcing a moral truth of the highest 
social importance. 

1056. G.ii.23,24. 

' And the man said, This time this is bone 
of my bones, and flesh of my flesh : therefore 
shall a man forsake his father and his mother, 
and cleave unto his wife, and they shall be- 
come one flesh.' 

Delitzsch says, p.lG2: — 

Is this utterance a prophetiecU saying of 
Adam about marriage, or merely a r^flwUon 
of the narrator? ... It is, indeed, the 
custom of this writer [the Jehovist], to insert 
in the history remarks beginning, as this, 
with 'therefore,* x.9,xxvi.83,xxxii.82. But 
these and similar remarks are all of an 
ardueological character, and lie within the 
historicafmatter-in-hand. On the contrary. 



the remark in r.24 would be a pure reflection, 
without any explanatory object ; and, as the 
story of the creation of the woman is only 
brought to a close in v.25, it would disturb 
the historical connection. 

But then the first man would be re- 
presented as using these words, when 
he could as yet have had no idea of the 
relations of father and mother, or even 
of the nature of marriage itsel£ We 
might, therefore, suppose that t;.24 may 
be a note of the Jehovist himself, as 
well as iii20, 'because she was the 
mother of all Hving.' Still the context 
makes this supposition in both cases 
improbable. 

1057. Kalisch remarks on the above 
text, 6^«n.p.ll6:— 

We must not forget to mention that similar 
reflections to these are found in the holy 
books of the Hindus and Fertians : ' The bone 
of woman is united with the bone of man, 
and her flesh with his flesh, as completely as 
a stream becomes one with the sea into which 
it flows.* 

Thus in the Hindu marriage cere- 
mony the husband says, ^.2?e».Tii.309 : 

I unite thy breath with my breath, thy 
bones with my bones, thy flesh with my flesh, 
thy skin with my skin. 

CHAPTER XL 

OEN.IU.1-IIL24. 

1058. G.iii.l. 

*And the serpent was subtle out of all 
animals of the field, which Jehovah-Elohim 
had made : and he said unto the woman, &c* 

Dr. Thomas Bubnbt observes. Arch, 
Phil.p.296 :— 

We read that all these great and multi- 
farious matters were transasted within the 
short space of a single dav. But I bum with 
pain, when I see all things upset and dis- 
ordered in a little moment of time, and the 
whole nature of things, scarcely yet arranged 
and dressed out, sinking into deaHb. and de- 
formity before the setting of the first day. 
In the morning of the day God said, that all 
was ' very good ;' in the evening all is exe- 
crable. How fleeting is the glory of created 
things I The work elaborated through six davB, 
and that by the Hand of Omnipotence, the in- 
famous beast has destroyed in so many hours. 

Dr. BuBNET would have been re- 
lieved of some part of his difficulties, 
if he had known that the statements 
which he contrasts were written by two 
different authors. 

1069. "We are now, however, arrived 
at the point where Dbutzsch produces 
his promised solution of the difficultiea 
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noticed in (1046), which wo commend 
to the reader's consideration: Gen. 
^.164-9. 

But hacl thon the animals at that time 
reason? Could the Serpent at that time 
Bpeak V This question is too readily settled, 
If it is said that the Serpent is tlio symbol of 

?leasure (CLKif. Ai.kx. and others, after 
'iiiLO), or of the evil propenrity (PimiLU*- 
80N), or of the onesided understandinp (Bux- 
BEN'). Others, who do not care at all if these 
fundamental histories arc regarded as mere 
fables, maintain tliat the author has really 
meant that the animals could then si)eak. 
But, after it has b«?n shown in chap.i that 
man was the conclusion of the propressive 
creations of (Jod, and in ii.7 that God directly 
• breathed into him the breath of life,' the 
author, surely, \\ill not again displace the 
Bo-sharply-drawn Iwundaries of creation, and 
make now the boa«*t8 to be brothers and sisters 
of men, endowed with speech and, therefore, 
■with reason 1 Lot it l)o only considered that 
out of tho Serpent speaks the deepest possible 
wickedness. That it speaks at all, is not a bit 
more strange than that it speaks such down- 
right wickedness. That it sp^ks at all, is a 
wonder. That it speaks such utter wickoilness, 
proceeds from this, that it is the instrument 
of a higher, but deeply-degraded, nature. It is 
thus a demoniacal wonder that it speaks. . . 

But when was it that evil entered into the 
Creation ? We are here arrived at the point, 
where the two yet outstanding contradictions 
must be removed, rtr. that G.i only Imows of 
a creation (i) of plants, and (il) of animals, 
antecedent to the creation of man, whereas 
G.ii brings them both back into close connec- 
tion with the creation of man, [placing them, 
however, both subsequent to it]. So, then, 
when did evil enter into the creation ? Not 
first after the pix-days* work, — for the remains 
of animals and plants of the old world, ever 
coming before our eyes in greater number 
and variety, are acknowledgo<l to be older 
than the origin of man ; and not already 
he/ore the six-doys' work, — for the * desolation 
and emptiness' concealed no Molluskt* and 
Saurians ; it wa«? the conglomerated mass of 
a world very different from a world of such 
creatures as these, exhibiting themselves as 
lowest links in the chain of development of 
the present creation. . . . 

Demoniacal powers have interfered with their 
work in the course of creation, — not, certainly, 
as demiurgic powers, which might have op- 
iwsed controflictory caricatures to the creation 
of God, against which suppo>jition Zoology 
raises a protest which must be admitted, 
since it shows in the old-world Fauna the 
same laws of construction ond relations of 
form as in the existing,— probably, however, 
in such a way that they misled the Earth 
translated thus into misery, stirred up the dark 
fiery principle of tho creature, and made un- 
natural intermixtures and mongrel formations, 
mutmd murder, disease and death, common 
among the racas of Go<l-created animals (!) 
Thus the Divine Creation was not merely a 
working-out of the dark matter into a bright 
living form, but also a struggle with the 
might of evil ; whole generations, called into 



existence by Ck>a, yielded to the amutiUi^ 
influence of that mifirht, and must, oook- 
quenUy, be swept away. They were inbadded 
in the bowels of the monntains. Tha lint 
act of the Third Day does not oontndiot ttk 
For it oonfiisted in the separation o< tlie dry 
land from the water, not in nnctamgnbiB 
fixed definition of the earth's A^tor^ ai foDB. 
Tho shaping of the mountains began on tke 
Third Day, withont haying been bron| ^ to 
a close when plants and anim^ia began to 
appear. The Earth became again and agsin 
the grave of the organic beinga, which she hid 
long borne upon her snrfaoe. If we CHt a 
glance forwanis, the reason for the jadgnuDt 
of the Flood, vi.1-4, will show ns that we ize 
saying nothing strange to the ScriptonJ viev. 
Also the story of the temptation of 
entitles us to look backwards. The crei 
of the Earth and its inhabitants was, in « 
sense, a struggle of the Creator with f 
and his powers, as the redemption is a ■t n _ 
of the Redeemer with Si^»n and his powcn. 
This background of the Creation is veiled in 
O.i ; the writer has purposely Teiled it ; M 
we, to whom, through the N.T. Bevdatko, 
an open look is allowed into the -vanqnidMd 
kingdom of darkness, — ^we know that ths 
* and behold I it was very good ' is a woid of 
victory, and that the Divine Sabbath ia a net 
of triumph, similar to the ' it is finished!' of 
the Redeemer and the triomphal-maidi of 
the Ascension. . . The Natnie, which vis 
taken possession of by the spirits of e^il, it 
destroyed, and— here is the solution of the 
two contradictions — a plant-world and aa 
animal- world have now come into being, (m 
the last links of the plant-and-animal-creaticm 
which was begun with the third and sixth 
days,) such as corresponds to him, who i» 
called to be lord and conqueror of evil, tv. 
Man. . . 

It is now clear why Satan seeks to mislead 
the man, against God's command, to taste the 
deadly fruit of the Tree of Knowledge : he 
wishes to destroy man, and, with him, the 
whole of tho last creation ... It is clear also 
why he, since his power of da<«traction is so 
limited and confined in tho paradisaical phmt- 
world, makes use of a beast in order to befool 
man, and to enslave him together with the 
last of the creations. The narrator confines 
himself to the external appearances only of 
the event, without raising the veil from the 
being behind. He might well have raised it, 
since even the heathen legend gives a full, 
though distorted, account of it ; bnt he veils 
it, because tho unveiling would not be good 
for the people of his time, inclined to heathen- 
ish misbelief, and heathenish intercourse with 
the demon-world (1). Tliat the Devil himsdf 
tempted the first pair, says the Book of Wis- 
dom, ii.'23,24. It was also not so unknown 
to the narrator as might appear from his 
silence, since, even in the human race external 
to Israel, a consciousness of this meets ns in 
many a legend and mythology. . . . The 
Serpent is tho first creature, through which 
Ahriman corrupts the first-created land of 
Ormuzd ; Ahriman is represented as vpfaa- 
ing in the form of a Serpent, and is efcn 
named the Serpent. 

1 060. The reader Trill perceive that, 
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in order to reconcile the contradiction, 
which Delitzsch admits to exist 
between the two accounts of the Crea- 
tion, in respect of the order in which 
Man and the animals were created, he 
is driven to make the following assump- 
tions : — 

(i) The creation was a * struggle ' between 
the Divine Creator and the • might of evil ' ; 

(ii) The Evil One prevailed so for as to 

* mislead ' the animals created in the fifth day, 
L21, and in the sixth h^ore the creation of 
man, i.25 ; 

(iii) Hence all these animals, beasts, birds, 
reptile^, fishes, insects, &c., were obliged to 
be * swept away,' together with the vegettUion, 
created on the third day, 1.12 ; 

(iv) A new creation of plants and beasts 
and birds took place on the sixth day, qfter 
the creation of man, as related in ii.9,19, — 
[but what of the reptiles aad,fiihe* ?] ; 

(v) The Evil Spirit tried to corrupt this 
last creation also, and, therefore ' made use of 
a beast ' in order to deceive the woman. 

1061. G.iii.8. 

•And they heard the sound of Jehovah- 
Elohim walking in the garden in the breeze 
of the day.* 

Delitzsch explains this and other 

* anthropomorphisms * as being direct 
consequences of the Fall, as follow^, 
p.l76:- 

In this state they perceive the sound of 
God's footstep. God draws near to them, as 
one man to another. That this was the mode, in 
which God originally had converse with man, 
is not true. That, from this point onward, 
the sacred history marks such an outward 
distinction between God and man, has its good 
reason in this, that through the Fall the 
inner unity of God and man is really lost, and 
now a giudual return to approximation on 
both sides begins. Only then, when man has 
lost the uniform inner presence of God's Love, 
begin the (theophanies) Divine appearances. 
Now, for the first time, God has intercourse 
with man in an external form like this, cor- 
responding to his changed condition. The 
relation of Love is broken. This is what is 
now also historically manifest, with a view 
to the historical restoration of it. The 
anthropomorphism of the mode of intercourse 
culminates in the Incarnation (!) 

Dr. LiGHTFOOT defines here the exact 
time of day, Harm., &c, p.5 : — 

vith day of creation ... his (Adam's) 
wife the weaker vessell ; she not yet knowing 
that there were any devils at all . . . sinned, 
and drew her husband into the same trans- 
gression with her ; this was about high noon, 
the time of eating. And in this lost condition, 
into which Adam and Eve had now brought 
themselves, did they lie comfortless, till 
towards the cool of the day, or three o'clock 
^f/lemoon. 

1062. Giii.14. 



* Upon thy belly shalt then go, and dust 
Shalt thou eat, all the d&jn of thy life.' 

Here the serpent is represented as 
having had its nature degraded and 
debased from what it was originally. 

JosEPHUS, AntSSAf and after him 
the Fathers generally, conceived of the 
serpent as having had originally a 
human voice and legs. And Delitzsck 
at this very day maintains that the 
serpent's form was actually changed, in 
consequence of its having been used 
by Satan as the instrument of his 
deception, p. 180 : — 

The punishment of the serpent, as all 
antiquity understood the sentence, consists 
in this, that its mode of motion and its form 
were changed. The consequence of sin is ever 
something abnormal, which lies beyond the 
proper end of creation : it works deformily, 
as hi the human body, though that is wholly 
the instrument of the epirit, so also upon the 
serpent, though it has only been the instra- 
ment of a spirit. The serpent was before 
made otherwise. Now, with its fiery colour, 
its forked vibrating tongue, its poison-distil> 
ling teeth, its dreadful hiss, its arrow-like 
motion, like a fiash of light, its occasionally 
fascinating glance, it is, as it were, the em- 
bodiment of the diabolical sin and the divine 
curse. This its present condition is the con- 
sequence of a divine transformation, and, as 
its speaking is the first demoniacal wonder, so 
this is the first divine transformation. Of 
the original condition of the serpent it is, 
certainly, impossible to frame to ourselves a 
conjecture. We might imagine generally a 
machine, perhaps, but no living creature, 
were it even a chimsera ; and even the recon- 
struction of one, that has previously existed, 
is impossible for ns without given remains 
and indications. 

1063. But Geology shows us that the 
serpent was the same kind of creature, 
in the ages long ago, before men existed 
upon the earth, as it is now. And the 
notion, that the Devil took possession 
of the serpent, and used it as an instru- 
ment for his malicious purpose, is dis- 
proved at once by the words of the 
curse, which charge the crime upon 
the serpent itself, — 

' Because thou hast done this, thou art cursed 
above all cattle and beasts of the field,' 

— as well as by the expressions, * upon 
thy belly shalt thou go,* *dust shalt 
thou eat,* which refer distinctly to the 
animaL Is it possible to believe that 
a curse could have been passed by the 
Gracious Creator upon an innocent 
animal, which the Devil had mastered, 
— ^while no mention is made of the 
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Devil himself being punished? As 
well might we believe that the Al- 
mijBfhty Father would curse a human 
being afflicted with madness ! 

1064. Dr. Thomas Buexbt says, 
Arch. Phil. p,29l :— 

Bnt yon will say, * The woman ought to 
have been careful, not to violate a law en- 
forced by the penalty of death.' * On the day 
on tehich you sJiall eat thereof you shall die, you 
mnd yours,' so ran the law. * Die I what does 
(his mean?' says the virgin in her ignorance, 
who had never yet seen anything dead, not 
even a flower, nor had felt yet death's image, 
sleep or night, with her eyes or with her mind. 
And, as to what yon add about tier posterity and 
the penalty upon them, nothing of this is ex- 
pressed in the law. Bnt no laws ought to be 
twisted, — certainly not penal laws. 

Also no light difficulty arises about the 
punishment of the serpent. If the Devil did 
the whole under the form of a serpent, or if 
he compelled the serpent to do or suffer all 
this, why is the serpent punished for the 
crime committed by the Devil ? Then, as to 
the manner and form of the punishment in- 
flicted on the serpent, 'vu. that hereafter it 
should go on its belly, it is not easy to explain 
what this means. It will hardly be said that 
the serpent was formerly erect, or walked 
after the manner of quadrupeds. Bnt, if it 
went upon its belly from the first, as serpents 
do now, it may seem unmeaning that some- 
thing should be imposed on this animal, as a 
punishment and penalty for a particular deed, 
which it had always by nature. 

1065. On the point of the serpent's 
* eating dust,' Kalisch says, Gen.p.\2^ : 

The great scantiness of food, on which the 
serpent can subsist, gave rise to the belief, 
entertained by many Eastern nations, and 
referred to in several Biblical allusions, that 
they * eat dust,' Mic.vii.l7, l8.lxv.25. Sil. Ital. 
vii.449,/errew<t pastus arend, * feeding on hot 
sand,' — see Bochabt, Hier.iA, Roberts's 
Ulustr. of Scripture, j).7,— while the Indians 
believed them to feed upon wind. 

And, as to the * enmity' between the 
woman's seed and the serpent, he adds : 

In many Eastern religions, the extirpation 
of the reptiles, and especially of the serpents, 
was enjoined as an important duty. Among 
the Persians, it was considered as equivalent 
to the war for Ormuzd and against Ahriman, 
and the most sacred festival was consecrated 
to this * destruction of evil.' HEROD.i.l40. 
The Hindoos celebrated similar great feasts 
for the same purpose ; and in Cashmere solemn 
sacrifices were offered for the annihilation of 
the serpents. (Prank, Fycwa, j).139.) Thus 
the 'open enmity' between man and the 
serpent recurs throughout the whole Orient. 
It is everywhere impressed with a religious 
character ; it bears a hidden symbolical mean- 
ing; it is the combat either against the 
Tempter, or against the Prince of Evil. 

Ajnong the Zulus, on the contrary, 
the snake is held in great respect, and 



is not willingly killed ; as their dead 
ancestors are supposed to reappear in 
the form of snakes. So among tha 
Greeks the serpent was the emblem of 
healing wisdom ; while to the Phoeni- 
cians it became the symbol of eternity, 
from its habit of coiling itself into a 
circle. 

1066. G.iii.lo. 

* And enmity will I put between thee and 
the woman, and between her seed and thy seed: 
it shall bruise thee on the head, and thou shall 
bruise it on the heel.* 

Kalisch notes, Gen.p.S9 : — 

Krishna also, as the incarnation of Yiahnn, 
is represented now as treading on the bruised 
head of a conquered serpent, and now as 
entwined by it, and stung in the heeL 

And so says Mr. Shabfb, B^^tian 
Mi/thologi/,pA5 : — 

The serpent of evil, the great enemy ot tfafl 
human race, plays an important part in aQ 
[Egyptian] pictures and scalptnres relating to 
the next world. . . . W^sn it is jiieioed 
through the head by the spear of thegoddesi 
Isis, we see the enmity between the woman 
and the serpent, spoken of in G.iiL It ii 
always conquered by the good, sometimes 
pierced through its folds by a nmnber cf 
swords, and sometimes carried away alive in 
the arms of its conquerors in triomph. 

1067. Accordingly, the usual explana- 
tion of the above passage is, that the 
'seed of the serpent' typifies in some 
way the Devil and all that belongs to 
him; while the 'seed of the woman' 
represents Jesus Christ and all trus 
believers; the 'serpent' shall bruise 
the woman's seed on the heel, i.e. — shall 
have power to injure, but not fatally \ 
while the ' seed of the woman ' shall 
bruise it on the head, i.e. — shall crush 
and utterly destroy the power of evil. 
So writes Delitzsch, 7>.182 : — 

The crafty venomous bite of the snake on 
the heel of man, which he retaliates, without 
having suffered fatal injury, by crushing its 
head with his foot, shadows forth the co^ct 
of the human race with the Devil and all who 
are * of the Devil,' — and who are, therefore, 
not so much the woman's as the serpent's 
seed,— and the decisive victory of the human 
race, in which this confiict ends. 

1068. It is probable that the deadly 
conflict of man with evil is symbolised 
in this narrative by the mortal hatred, 
which, for very natural reasons, exists 
almost everywhere between the human 
race and the serpent tribe. So most 
people have a dislike of scorpions, Lu. 
X.19, spiders t &c. But it is doabtfiil 
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if the injury is here supposed to be 
mortal in the one case, and not in the 
other. The serpent stings the heel, — 
that part of the man which is most ac- 
cessible to its bite, — ^whenever it has an 
opportunity of doing so, with a fatal 
power ; while the man, in like manner, 
wreaks his vengeance on the serpent 
by crushing its head. 

1069. Thus WiLLBT writes, Hexap, 
in Gen.p.61 : — 

Part of this sentence is literally true in the 
serpent. For, as Rupebtits noteth, if a wo- 
man tread upon the serpent with her bare 
foot, he presently dieth ; but, ifhefir»t bite her 
heelt the woman dieth of that poison. But, 
howsoever this be true, it is most certain that 
between man and those venomous creatures 
there is a natural hatred, that one cannot 
endure the sight and presence of the other. 
Some do marvel why the serpent is not made 
mute and dumb, seeing Satan abused his 
tongue and mouth to tempt the woman. The 
Hebrews think that the punishment is in- 
cluded, in that dust is appointed to be his 
meat ; for such, whose mouths are filled with 
earth, cannot speak. And to this day we see 
that the punishment remaineth upon the ser- 
pent, who maketh no perfect sounds as other 
cattle dOf but hisseth only (!) 

1070. G.iii.l6. 

• Unto the woman He said, Multiplying I 
will multiply thy pain and thy conception ; 
in pain shalt thou bear children.' 

There is no reason to suppose that 
the pain of childbirth has really been 
increased to the woman. It would 
arise — from the natural conformation of 
her body, if she was to bear children 
at all ; and the Elohistic command to 
'fructify, and multiply,* i.28, implies 
that she was meant to do so from the 
first. So, too, the mention by the 
Jehovist of a man * leaving his father 
and mother,' ii.24, shows that in the 
view of this writer, also, the idea of 
parentage was entertained as existing, 
even in Paradise, before the Fall, la 
tropical countries, indeed, the birth of a 
child seems often to be attended with 
little more pain and disturbance than 
the birth of a beast. It is merely the 
imagination of the Hebrew writer, which 
ascribes the pain of childbirth, and the 
natural subjection of the female to the 
male, (which also is not peculiar to 
man amongst animals,) to her being 
foremost in sin. 

1071. Delitzsch, however, assumes 
a change in the woman's form, ^.184 : — 



Tbat the woman shall become a mother, is 
(JtMrs ctriffinal will ; but the punishment is, 
that HliQ :4hall henceforth bear children with 
pain?, which threaten her life as well as the 
ehiI«Vii. This sentence also upon the wife 
olmngfi^s the original state of things judidally ; 
and, 'lAnm the woes indicated are necessarily 
^rontidcxl on the present physiological oon- 
iJUlon of the woman, this also must have 
tiDdoi^'oiie a change, without our being able 
to frame to ourselves a conception of the 
originid state of things. 
And Again he writes, jp. 184 : — 

it wsfi Intended from the first that the man 
ihonld b&ye a certain superiority oyer the 
wtinian* But only now, when the harmony 
of their matual wills in God is disturbed, this 
flupciiority is changed to lordship : the man 
con caminand in a lordly manner, and the 
w<iinati lb from without and within compelled 
to obey. In consequence of Sin there exists 
that subjection, bordering on slavish, of the 
^Dimm to the man, which, as it is still in the 
EAfit, was in the old-world usual, and which 
/Trjif tlirouijh the religion of Revelation has been 
b>' depfft'ds made more endurable, and equal- 
ised with the human worth of the woman. 

Tacitus, however, says of the ancient 
Germane, Germ.ym: — 

MoreoYc^r, they think that there is some- 
thing e;iujn3d,or gifted with foresight, in their 
wopaen ; nor do they either despise their 
connselA, or n^lect their prophetical utter- 
ances. 

1072, G.iii.17,18. 

* Coreed is the ground for thy sake : in pain 
eljaJt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; 
and tbomi! and thistles shall it make-to-spront 
to thoc ; and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field ; in the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat 
brtart,' 

Here the ground is represented as 
cursed for man's sake, and on this 
^Cf^ount bearing briars and thorns, and 
recjuirmg to be cultivated with hard 
Inbour. 

But Geology shows that the state of 
thiaga upon the Earth, before man ap- 
peared upon it^ was just the same as it 
13 now. There are no signs of any curse 
hanng passed upon the Earth. Thorns 
lind briars were as plentiful in the 
primeval world as they are now. The 
sama abundant crop of weeds would 
hEive Hprung up, under the same cir- 
curaatii nces, then as nou\ on any ground 
un cared-for. And man, if he had lived 
then, i^ould only have eaten bread by 
tho sweat of his brow, in those days 
aa now* 

1073. And, in fact, a life of toil and 
exertion is far more healthy, joyous, 
and ennobling, — far more suited to 
man's Lodily and spiritual natrasftv— 
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f$x better adapted to draw out his 
highest faculties, than one of inac- 
tivity and careless ease, such as the 
life of Paradise is generally imagined 
to hare been. It is the land of life 
evidenHy meant for man by his Creator, 
the life for which man was made,— the 
normal kind of life which, when not 
excessive in its labours, is natural and 
pleasant to him, happy and health- 
giving^ and not one to remind him at 
all of sin and of the curse. 

1074. G.iiLl9. 

< Until thy ratoming unto the ground, for 
•nt of it wast thon taken : for dust art thou, 
aad unto dust shalt thou return.' 

Reddenda est terra terra^ ' Earth to 
earthmust be returned,' says Eubipides, 
in Cic. 7Wc.iii.2d. 

This appears to be the writer's mode 
of accounting for death in the human 
race. And Deutzsch observes, ^. 189 : 

With the man, however,— the threatened 
one,— a change has now taken place. When 
he was threatened, he was only one. Now he 
is man and woman. Through the fact, that 
Qod has given him the woman, arises on the 
one side the possibility of a diminution of the 
fault, on the other the possibility of a fulfil- 
ment of the threatening, without breaking off 
human history. It is now possible that the 
man may die, without the human race coming 
to an end. 

1075. But Geology shows that living 
creatures of all kinds died in the ages 
long ago, as they die now, — died, 
overwhelmed by floods, or falling earth, 
or the fieiy streams poured out by 
volcanoes, — died by old age or the 
action of disease, their bones being 
found distorted, carious, or twisted 
with ^ain, — died often tearing and 
devouring one another, even as now, 
the bones of one animal being found in 
the stomach of another. As Dr. Pye 
Smith says, Geology and Scriptureyp.S9 ; 

We can see and examine their powerful 
teeth, the structure of their bones for the in- 
sertion, course, and action of muscles, nerves, 
and the tubes for circulation, indicating the 
functions, and their very stomachs, beneath 
their ribs, replenished with chewed bits of 
bone, fish-scales, and other remains of animal 
food. 

Death, therefore, has been in the 
world from the very first, as the uni- 
versal law for the animal as well as 
for the vegetable creation. And there 
is nothing to compel us to believe, — 
even if we could gaflier a definite mean- 



ing to that effect from the Hehiew 
writer, which, periiaps, we cannot»— 
that man's mental frame would have 
endured for ever, any more than thoae 
of other animaJfl wmilarly ooostitated 
to his. 

1076. Yet it may be questioned if 
this passage of Scripture really means 
to say that death was inflicted as the 
penalty of sin, notwithstanding the 
interpretation put upon it by the later 
Jews, Wisd.u.24, E^us.xxy.24. "Eox, 
as Kkobkl observes, jp.49 :— 

According to the Bible, Adam Is not to dia 
because he has smnedf Imt becanae he wm 
'taken out of the ground,' — ^becanae he 'Ii 
dust,' he shall 'return to dust.' Henoe 1m 
was created mortal ; tluough his original na- 
ture, according to which he is e xp oeed to 
death, it is plain he diea. He nUf^ have 
gained immortality through the tree of Wt, 
ii. 9, but only as something over and be7<nd 
his created nature, only as a prerog«tiTe of the 
celestial beings. But, becanae he wilfully ^h 
propriated to himself another prerogativB of 
the spiritual powers, and waa not yet to to- 
come like to these, he waa prevented from 
this, and death took place, in aooordanoe vith 
his original nature. That prevention of for- 
ther encroachment on the prerogatiTes of the 
spiritual, and this entrance of fhe oziglml 
destiny of man, cannot be said to be the in- 
fliction of death as the punishment of sin. 
God cannot be said to have taken from Adam 
immortality,— which he did not at all posseiv, 
—and to have inflicted on bim death, — which 
from the b^inning was to have been ex- 
pected. But He left him simply with his 
original mortality, which finally took effect 
through death. 

And, indeed, Sishop JsBEanr Taylor 
is quoted by Archd. Pbatt, J9.48, as 
having written thus, two centuries ago: 

That Adam was made mortcU in his na- 
ture, is infinitely certain, and proved by his 
very eating and drinking, his sleep and re- 
creation, &c. Tfiat death, which Grod threat- 
ened to Adam, and which passed npon hb 
posterity, is not the going out of this world, 
but the manner of going. If he had stayed 
in innocence, ho should have gone placidly 
and fairly, without vexatious and afllictiTe 
circumstances; he should not have died l>y 
sickness, defect, misfortune, or unwiUingneas. 

1077. It need hardly be said, how- 
ever, that the above explanation of 
this scientific difficulty, though sup- 
ported by the authority of so eminent 
a writer, does not satisfy the ardent 
defenders of the traditional view, or 
those who have imbibed (as unhappily 
we have, most of us, from childhood) 
the defective theological teaching of 
that great poet, who wrote^- 
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Of man's firsfc diaobedlenoe» and the froit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world. 

Accordingly, Archd. Pbatt, who 
quotes it, does not agree with the 
writer, but referring to Rom.T.12, — 

* As by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin,' 

— he admits that death was in the 
world before man's sin, but reconciles 
the difficulty as follows : — 

Science here comes to our aid, to correct the 
impressioru toe gaOier from Scripture (I); and 
the lesson we learn from the Apostle is, not 
that death had never appeared, even in the 
irrational world, before the Fall of man, bnt 
that, in that fearful event, sin had degraded 
God's inteUeotual creature to the level of the 
brutes in his animal nature, and in his 
spiritual, to that of a lost and fallen being. 
Death received its horrors when it fell ui)on 
man, who alone was made in the image of 
God. 

1078. Prof. Hitchcock writes as fol- 
lows, Geoloffyjp.7Zi — 

The oonmion theory of Death maintains 
that, when man transgressed, there was an 
entiro change throughout all organic nature ; 
so that animals and plants, which before con- 
tained a principle of immortal life, were smit- 
ten with the hereditary contagion of disease 
and death. Those animals which, before that 
event, were gentle and herbivorous or fru- 
givorous, suddenly became ferocious or car- 
nivorous. The climate, too, changed, and the 
st^dle soil sent forth the thorn and the thistle 
in the place of the rich flowers and fruits of 
Eden. The great English Poet, in his ' Para- 
dise Lost,' has clothed this hypothesis in a 
most graphic and philosophical dress; and, 
probably, his descriptions have done more than 
the Bible to give it currency. Indeed, could the 
truth be known, I fancy that, on many points 
of secondary [?] importance, the current the- 
ology of the day has been shaped quite as 
much by the ingenious machinery of the * Pa- 
radise Lost,' as by the Scriptures,— the theo- 
logians having so mixed up the ideas of Milton 
with those derived from Inspiration, that they 
find it difficult to distinguish between them. 

The truth is that we literally groaUf 
even in the present day, under the 
burden of Milton's mythology. 

1079. No mention, however, is made 
of the immortality of the soul^ of life 
after death, in this passage, G.iii.l9; 
and, indeed, in the writer's view, ap- 
parently, the death of the body was 
the end of all, as is so mournfully in- 
timated in the Psalm of Hezekiah, 
Is.xxxviii. 10-20. Nor does he draw 
any strong distinction between the 
nature of man and the brute creation : 
both man and beast are formed hy 



Jehovah'Eloh'm Himself, out of the 
ground, ii.7,19, each is called a * living 
soul,' ii.7,19, each has ' in its nostrils 
the breath of life,* ii7,vii.22. Dib* 
LiTZflCH takes note of thiis, |9.143,19Q| 
and places the excellency of man in 
this, that of him only it is said, that^— - 

* Jehovah-EIohim breathed into his nostrilg, 
Ac' 

1080. But it seems doubtftil if the 
writer intended to express this diflfer- 
ence. By whom was the spirit of life 
breathed into the nostrils of any of the 
creatures, unless by Jehovah-EIohim ? 
In the later Hebrew writings, indeed, 
we find, apparently, a distinction drawn 
between the * spirit of a man that coeth 
upward,' and * the roirit of a beast 
that goeth downward to the earth,* 
Eccl.iii.21. And though the writer 
says, i;.19,20, — 

* That which bef alleth the sons of men, be- 
f alleth beasts ; even one thing befalleth them: 
as the one dieth, so dieth the other ; yea, they 
have all one spirit (' breath') ; so that a tnam 
hath no preeminence above a beast : for all is 
vanity ; all go unto one place ; all are of the 
dust, and all turn to dust again ' — 

yet he seems to allow a preeminence 
to the spirit of man above that of the 
beast, both in the words of iii.21 above 
quoted, and in those of xii7, where, 
speaking of the death of man^ he 
says, — 

* Then shall the dust return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it.* 

1081. Yet even this is doubtful, since 
* spirit ' here means, probably, the 
same as in EccLiii.l9, where it is said 
that man and beast 'have all, one 
spirit,' and therefore the language here 
used of man ^might be used of beasts 
also. And again, in iii.21, * Who 
knowQth the spirit of a man ? ' &p,, the 
construction of the interrogative, with- 
out a negative, implies rather a negative 
answer, as in Is.xl. 13,14, * Who hath 
directed, the Spirit of Jehovah ? ' &c., 
— K)r Is.liii.l,' * Who hath believed ou» 
report?' — where the answer is meant 
to be, * No one.' So here the meaning 
n^ay be,- * No one knows whether the 
spirit of man goeth upward, and the 
spirit of a beast downward.' 

1082. Delitzsch takes account of 
some of the natural and necessary phe- 
nomena of death, in the natural ^<»\& 
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of plants, animals, &c., before the Fall, 
as follows, ^.187 : — 

To come into being and be deprived of bdng, 
to bo formed and unformed, to appear and 
to pass away, are certainly grounded in the 
essence of natural life, and it is true that the 
right of the individual among the creatures 
properly first bc^s with man. Thus, even 
without the sin of man, the individual forma- 
tions of nature could not have existed eter- 
nally ; th^ would, generally, have been re- 
turned to that from which they were taken, but 
without that anguish-and-torraent-fraught, 
for the most part violent, death, and that 
offensive air-polluting putrefaction, which the 
Scripture names ' death ' and ' corruption.' 

1083. The fact is, in short, that we 
have every reason from Science to sup- 
pose that for man, as well as other 
animals, in his natural normal state, 
death is necessary, — that his body also 
will at length be worn out naturally, as 
those of the innumerable living crea- 
tures of all kinds, which have died in 
the ages before him, by the wear-and- 
teat of seasons, which are just the 
same now as in the days of old, or 
that men may come, perhaps, to an 
untimely end, by such accidents as 
those which have buriel so many 
beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, 
&c., as well as plants, of past ages, in 
the very prime of their strength, and 
in the midst of their activity. 

1084. But then man's nature is a 
glorious spiritual nature, conscious of 
personal identity, prescient, desirous of 
a future life,— a nature fitted to have 
converse with the good and the true 
and the lieautiful, which things endure 
for ever, — a nature that can live in 
eternity, that even now has kindred 
with the Divine, that can be filled 
with the Light and Life of God. There 
is good reason, therefore, for believing 
that the dissolution of this mortal 
framework of the human body will not 
be the death of the spirit of man. 

1085. G.iii.21. 

* And Jehovah-Elohim made to Adam and 
to his wife coats of skin, and clothed them.' 

Delitzsch takes this passage as 
being literally and historically true. 
He makes this act, however, one of 
great significance, p.\92 : — 

Man, in consequence of sin, needs a covering 
to hide his nakedness. lie himself has made 
the attempt to cover his nakedness by his own 
contrivance : however, he has not swccoedcd ; 
before God be cannot present himself with his 



fig-leaves. Only God Himself preimBBfor Urn 
a covering, which may serve for man to apporr 
in before Ood,— and that from the ddns of 
slain animals, and, tbeiefoxe, at the cost of 
innocent life, at the expense of the iheddiiig of 
innocent blood. This Uood was sn image of 
the blood of Christ, this clothing an image of 
the clothing of righteonsness in Chxist . . . 
The original couple, clothed bj God Himadf, 
upon bdieving apprehenrion of the vori of 
promise, are the image of all mm. futiUk 
through faith in Christ. 

It is of course allowable for any to 
draw out such analogies, provided that 
they are not enforced as aitides of 
faith, or as really meant to be eon^vjtd 
in a passage like this. 

1086. G.iii.24. 

* And he placed in front of the Gud^ of 
Eden the cherubs.' 

Dr. Thomas Buhnbt writes as fiil* 
lows. Arch. Phil. p.29Zi — 

The text says, v.7, * They sewed togetberflg- 
leaves, and made to themselves giidtoB.' Hoe 
we have the first step in the art of ieiriB|. 
But whence had they a needle,whenoe a tfarBid, 
on that first day of their creation? ThM 
questions may seem to be too free : bat tin 
matter itself demands that weactfredy.irfaai 
we are seeking the naked trnth. When, hem- 
ever, they had made to themsdves giidki, 
Gk)d gave them besides coats, made, fonooth, 
out of the skins of beasts. But here sgainire 
run into difficulties. To soften the matter, 
let us substitute in the place of God an osfrf. 
An angel, then, slew and skinned the anhinli, 
or stripped the skin from innooent and living 
animals. But this is the business of a slaoglit- 
erer, or butcher, not an angeL Besides, through 
this slaughter, tehole races of animal* vrntid 
have perished ; for it is not believed that more 
than two of each kind were created at fint: 
and one >\ithout the other, its male, would 
have had no offspring. 

After all this, however transacted, nb^ 
follows ? God drove our parents, thus clothed 
in skins, out of Paradise, and placed at tha 
entrance of the garden cherubim, with a flam- 
ing turning sword, lest they diould renek 
the blessed abode by force, or erven by aoddent. 
Is there any interpreter who will bend tiiis to 
the letter, and will assert that angds stood, 
like guards, ^vith drawn sworda, before tha 
entrance of the garden through I know not bow 
many ages — as the dragons are sidd by tha 
poets to have guarded the apples of the Heqwri- 
dcs? Why, how long did these angelic wasdien 
last? To the Deluge, I suppose, if not longer. 
Do you believe that angels were so oocnpkd, 
for more than 1/A)0 years, in keeping a garden 
night and day ? How easy would it have been, 
in a well-watered place like Paradise, to hsva 
surrounded the garden with a stream or river, 
which would have been an abundantly soffl* 
cicnt obstacle to Adam and Eve, who knew 
nothing as yet of the use and oonstmction 
of boats or ships! But these and such-Iiks 
considcrationff, lest they should seem invi- 
dious, I would rather leave to be poodend by 
others. 
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the animals b^an; and all nature stood isi' 
mically arrayed against him. 



CHAPTER XIL 

6T0BIES OP PARADISE AND THE FALL 
IN OTHER NATIONS. 

1087. The- Persian myth, describing 
the Fall of Man, which bears a striking 
resemblance to the stoiy in Genesis, is 
thus given by Kalisch, Gen.p.S7 : — 

The first conple, the parents of the human 
race, Meshia and Methiane, lived originally in 
purity and innocence. Perpetual happiness 
vras promised to them by Qrmuzd, the Creator 
of every good gift» if they persevered in their 
virtue. But an evil demon {Dev) was sent to 
them by Ahriman, the representative of every- 
thing noxious and sinful. He appeared unex- 
pectedly in the form of a serpent, and gave 
them the fruit of a wonderful tree, £Wm,which 
imparted immortality, and had the power of 
restoring the dead to life. Thus evil inclina- 
tions entered their hearts ; all their moral 
excellence was destroyed. Ahriman himself 
appeared under the form of the same reptile, 
and completed the work of seduction. They 
acknowledged him instead of Ormuzd as the 
creator of everything good; and the conifte- 
quence was, that they forfeited for ever the 
internal happinrsss for which they were des- 
tined. They killed beasts, and clothed them- 
selves in their skins ; they built houses, but 
paid not their debt of gratitude to the Deity. 
The evil demons thus obtained still more per- 
feet power over their minds, and called forth 
envy, hatred, discoid, and rebellion, which 
raged in the bosom of the families.— Zenda- 
vesta, KUuker's £a.ii.217,280,iii.62,84,86. 

It is mmecessary to point out the features of 
this legend which are parallel with the Mosaic 
narrative.* It contains almost all the materials 
of the latter,— the remarkable tree, the serpent, 
the degradation and fall of man. It is, then, 
evident that all these traits are not specifically 
Mosaic ; they belonged to the common tradi- 
tionary lore of the Asiatic nations; they 
cannot, therefore, be essential in the system of 
Mosaic theology ; they serve to represent the 
ideas, but are not indispensable for them ; 
they are the vehicle used to convey certain 
truths, but these truths might have been ex- 
pressed in a thousand other shapes : the truths 
are unchangeable and necesaaxy, the form is 
indifferent and accidental. 

1088. And he gives the Chinese myth» 
^.89:— 

The Chinese also— have their age of virtue, 
when nature furnished abundant food to the- 
happy men, who lived peacefully surrounded 
by the beasts, exercised virtue without the 
assistance of Science, and did not yet know 
what it meant to do good or evil. The physical 
desires were perfectly subordinate to the divine 
spirit in man, who had all heavenly, and no 
earthly, diqx)sitions ; disease and death never 
approached Viim ; but partly an undue thirst 
for knowledge, partly increasing sensuality, 
and the seduction of women, were his perdi- 
tion : all moderation was lost ; i>assion and 
fbst ruled in the human mind ; the war with 



1089. So, again, Ealisch writes of 
the Garden of Eden, p. 108 :— 

The Paradise is no exclusive feature of the 
early history of the Hebrews. Most of the 
ancient nations have similar narratives about 
a happy abode, which care does not approach, 
and which reechoes with the sounds of the 
purest bliss. The Greeks believed that, at an 
immense distance beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cnles, on the borders of the Earth, were the 
Islands of the Blessed, the Elysium, abounding 
in every charm of life, and the Garden of the 
Hesperides, with their golden apples, guarded 
by an ever-watchful serpent (Ladon). But 
still more analogous is the legend of the 
Hindus, that, in the sacred mountain Mem, 
which is perpetually clothed in the golden 
rays of the Sun, and whose lofty summit 
reaches into heaven, no sinful man can exist, 
— that it is guarded by dreadful dn^ns, — 
that it is adorned with many celestial plants 
and trees, and is icatered by /our rivers, which 
thence separate and flow to the four chief 
directions. Equally striking is the resem- 
blance to the belief of the Persians, who sup- 
pose that a r^on of bliss and delight, the 
town Eriene Yedsho, or ffeden, more beautiful 
than all the rest of the world, traversed by a 
mighty river, was the original abode of the 
first men, before they were tempted by Ahri- 
man, in the shape of a serpent, to partake of 
the wonderful fruit of the forbidden tree 
B6m. 

The *tree of life' hais analogies in the 
*king of trees,* ffdm, whi<^ the Persians 
believed to grow at the spring Ardechsur, 
issuing from the throne of Ormuzd, and in 
the tall Pilpel of the Indians, to which was 
Bleo ascribed the power of securing immor- 
tality and every other blessing. But the 
• tree of knowledge * may be compared with 
the * well of wisdom ' in northern mythology, 
from which" even the great Gkxl Odin drinks, 
and which gives knowledge even to the wise 
Mimer. 

1090. Delitzsch observes, jp. 195: — 
The cherubs appear here as guards of Para- 
dise, just as in the Persian legend 99,999, i.e. 
innumerable, attendants of the Holy One 
keep watch against the attempts of Ahriman 
over the tree Hdm, which contains in itself 
the power of the resurrection. Much closer, 
however, lies the comparison of the ^vinged 
lion-and-eagle-formed griffins, which watch 
the gold-caves of the Arimaspian metallic 
mountains, and of the sometimes more or 
less hawk-formed — sometimes only winged 
and otherwise man-formed— guardians, upon 
the Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The 
resemblance of the symbols is surprisingly 
great ; and the comparison of the King of 
Tyre, Ez.xxviii.14-16, to a protecting cherub 
with outspread wings, who, stationed on the 
holy mountain, * walked up and down in the 
midst of the stones of fire,' justifies us in 
assuming such a connection. Its explanation 
lies in this, that the human race, when sepa- 
rating into peoples, took with them from 
their original home the idea of the cherub. 
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and ffwhfonoi it mjtholofficallj. Bnt the 
famlameiital trooefl haTe remained nnchanged. 
For the occupation of the griffin in just a» 
twofoM M that of the Biblical chernb. The; 
watch before the rock of frold, bnt also they 
draw the chariots of the gods, and cany gods 
upon their winga. (JEeCB. I*rom, Fine/.) So 
the chcrubA keep watch over that which mnst 
not be approached ; and the name ia derived 
probably iTom charaby * grab, grapple, grasp, 
gripe,* Sanscr. gribhy Pera. giripfn^ Goth. 
ariffan : oomp. Gr. ypvi^, meaning a being 
holding fast, and making what it holds imap- 
pixMichable. Bat the chembs also are de- 
scribed iM carrying the glory of God, when 7Ie 
appean in the woild, F8.xviiL10, £z.i.l5, 
Eoclu8.xliz.8. 

1091. Knobel observes, with respoct 
to the doctrine of * Original Sin/ pA\ : 

Upon this passage the doctrine of Original 
Bin is [mainly] grounded. Aooording to it, the 
first i)air found themselves at first in a state 
of perfection and had an original righteous- 
ness, or the divine image, to which also 
txJongorl— in a corporeal point of view, in- 
corruptibility, health, freedom from pahi, a 
temijcratc state of sensual impulses, and 
agreement thereof with reason and will, and, 
aooording to many, immortality also,— in a 
■piritual point of view, right knowledge of 
God and His WiU, also of self and of things 
generally, and the power to love Gtod, to fulfil 
His Commands, and to act in entire agreement 
with Him. The first pair, however, allowed 
themselves to I)0 misled by the Devil to the 
transgression of the Divine Command, and 
fell into sin : they lost the divine image, and 
experienced a corruption of their whole na- 
ture, and of all their powers, viz. death, and 
other bodily evils, darkening of the spirit and 
ignorance of God, inability to fear and love 
God and to do His Commands, general inca- 
IMclty of the will for good, and supremacy of 
the evil desires. This corruption descended 
by inheritance through natural procreation to 
all the posterity of Adam. 

As this doctrine, however, is framed, it 
finds very little support in the narrative 
before us, independently altogether of the 
question whether it is historically true. 

(i) The writer does not teach any original 
state of perfection. As to the corporeal state 
he is silent, and simply with respect to the 
point of immortality betrays his view to this 
effect, that man was created originally mortal, 
and only through partaking of the tree of 
life, which, however, never took place, might 
have iKXJomo immortal, ii.l7, iii.19,22. In- 
stead of perfect knowledge, he rather ascribes 
the oi)poHito to the first pair, viz. the not 
knowing goo<l and evil, i.e. the want of moral 
perception, and, in fact, to such an extent, 
that they did not perceive at all that going 
naked was unbecoming, and that clothing 
was proper, ii.ari. This want made them 
unlike ao<l, iii.22, and was certainly not re- 
ganlcd by the narrator as part of the ' divine 
Image.' Of the Will of God they knew simply 
the command forbidding them to eat of the 
tree of knowledge, ii.l7 ; at all events, the 
narrative tells us of no other. Just as little 
does the writer ascribe to the first pair a 



moral perfection. He repraenta them rstliBr 
as finding themadToa in a state of moral in- 
difference, and oonld not do otiherwiae, rinoa 
he denies to them moral peroeptioD,— ezactlr 
that, tfarongh iwhicdi all moraSiij and im* 
morality is oonditioned. Only thej did not 
transgress the above-named command before 
the temptation ; mora fban thia ia not to be 
seen in the narrative. 

(ii) The writer rdotes nothing about tfai 
Devily and the temptation of Sve thnragliliim, 
but speaka only of a serpmi, iiLl,10. 

(iii) He does not teach that a ^aurml m- 
niptton was inttodnoedthiongfa the lUL With 
reference to the body, ho rcyn i uilB oolj ia 
the case of Eve aomethinff of <iti*^ UndTt^U; 
without, however, mentioning it aa a mmp- 
tion. On the contrazy, in the caae of AiImh, 
whomhemakea merely to be poniafaedwitk 
the labours of agiicnltore, he ia silent aboat 
any such change, and has certainly not u- 
sumed any oormption of ^le aenidrave naton 
of man, and espedally not that the latter tbea 
first became mortal thioo^h the FalL In n 
intellectual point of view, he maJtrfAtn* not a 
lots and retrogreuion, bat a po£» and odMOMr, 
of the first pair, sinoe he nuucea them thzoof^ 
the transgression •^^•■^in a moral pgromtioTi, 
and thereby become like unto God/mis. 
How that can be a loss of the divine image, it 
is impossible to see. In a moral point of 
view, he relates only that Adam and Bve hi^ 
transgressed the divine oommand, i»««i com- 
mitted a sin, and introdooed evil into hmnaa 
life. But he does not teadii that, thzongh one 
single transgression, the moral natoze of man 
was entirely changed and corrupted, and man 
has lost all capability for good. 

(iv) He knows still less of a propagation of 
the moral corruption throngh procreatioin, 
but has manifestly assumed a growing in- 
crease of evil through the free inclination of 
man : at least, that terrible idea cannot be 
shown to exist in hisstory. He srta forth the 
direction given to Cain to master sin, iv.7, 
and assumes, therefore, the possibiUty, and, 
consequently, the capability also, f6r good, ai 
existing wit^ him. 

(v) He knows nothing at all of the 'divine 
image' in man, which on^ the Elohist hai, 
and says, therefore, nothing about the poesea- 
sion or the loss of it. 

1092. The truth is, that the exprea- 
sion • divine image,* as used in dog- 
matic theology, is used in a totalfy 
different sense from that in which the 
words are employed in G-.i.26,27, where 
it seems to mean chiefly the possession 
by man of a more noble and divine 
form, and especially of superior intel- 
ligence, and the power of reason and 
conscience : — 

* He gave him mind,— the lordliest 
Proportions,— and, above the rest, 
Dominion in the head and breast.' 

And the doctrine, which is above 
stated, cannot be derived, by any pro- 
cess of just interpretation, from the 
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narrative in G.ii.l6-iii.24, though other 
passages of Scripture no doubt may be 
adduced in support of it, e,g. Eom.Y.12, 
ICor.xv. 21,22. The -writer in Genesis 
rather appears to have considered that 
he was giving an account of the sub- 
jection of the human race to physical 
evil : whereas St. Paul represents the 
death of the human race in Ada^n as 
involving that tendency to moral evil, 
that * lusting of the flesh against the 
spirit,' that 'bodily death,' which he 
felt in himself, and perceived to be 
common to all mankind. 

1093. It is sufficient merely to men- 
tion in this place the horrible doctrine 
of St. Augustine, upon the dogma of 
* Original Sin,' with reference to which 
Bishop Watson writes as follows, Ajpo- 
logieSy &c. p.463 : — 

* Hold thou most firmly, nor do thou in any 
respect doubt, that infants, whether in their 
mothers* wombs they begin to live and there 
die, or when, after their mothers have given 
birth to them, they pass from this life without 
the sacrament of holy baptism, will bo pun- 
ished ^vith the everlasting punishment of 
eternal fire.' Parent of universal good I Merci- 
ful Father of the human race I How hath the 
benignity of Thy nature been misrepresented I 
How hath the Ck>spel of Thy Son been mis- 
interpreted by the burning zeal of presump- 
tuous man ! I mean not on this occasion to 
enter into the various questions, which learned 
men have too minutely discussed, concerning 
the lapse of our first parents' original recti- 
tude, and subsequent d^ravation of human 
nature. I dmply mean to say that a propo- 
sition, which asserts that infants dying in the 
womb will be tormented in everlasting fire 
because of Adam's transgression, is a propo- 
sition so entirely subversive of all our natural 
notions of the justice and mercy of the 
Supreme Being, that it cannot be admitted 
unless a passage in Scripture could be pro- 
duced, in which it is clearly and in so ihany 
words revealed. And I am colain that no 
such passage can be produced. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

GEN.IV.1-V. 32. 

1094. G.iv.2. 

* Abel was a keeper of sheep.' 
Deutzsch observes, p.l99 :— 

The small domestic cattle, sheep and goats, 
were kept in this earliest extra-paradisaical 
time, on account of their woolly skin, not at 
all to be used as food, although, perhaps, also 
for the sake of their milk, since milk is cer- 
tainly an anunal nutriment, and, therefore, 
was not used in paradise, but yet is not obtained 
through the destruction of animal life. . . 
The calling of each brother was directed 



towards food,— that of Abel eepsxAaSly towards 
that covering of their sinful nakedness, which 
God's own initiation had oonsecrated. 

It is obvious, however, that animals 
must have been shdn^ if their hides 
were used for covering, — unless, indeed, 
Adam and Eve were taught the art of 
weaving the wool into doth, which the 
statement in iii.21, * Jefaovah-Elohim 
made coverings of skin,' is very far 
from implying. It may be supposed 
that they us^ the skms of animak 
killed for sacrifices. But we have seen 
(1017) that^ even in the use of vegeta- 
ble food, there is necessarily infinite 
destruction of animal life. 

1095. G.iv.l4. 

' Every one that findeUi me shall slay me.* 
There seems to be an inconsistency 
here in the story. For, at this time, 
the only man upon the face of the earth 
was Adam — rather, the only male 
person ; for Seth was not bom till after 
this, t;.25, and, during the whole time 
which had elapsed since the birth of 
Cain and Abel, Eve had borne no son, 
though she may be supposed to have 
had daughters, among whom may be 
reckoned Cain's wife, v,VJ, Hence 
Cain would hardly have expected to 
find people ready to kill him. 

1096. Dblitzsch writes, p. 205: — 

iBden (i.e. the land of Eden) was certainly 
at this time the exdnsive dwelling-place of 
the young humanity. The writer seems h«c« 
to have forgotten himself. But not so : for, 
whereas Cain fears that beyond Eden he shall 
be recognised as the well-known murderer, 
the story explains this by saying that there 
was only one human family, the family of 
Adam, and no other family standing out of 
connection with it, [so that every person, 
whom he might hereafter chance to encounter 
anywhere, would be a relative of the murdered 
Abel.] It is manifestly the avenging-of -blood, 
which Cahi fears, when his father's family 
shall spread itself : for, that murder is to be 
punished through the death of the murderer, 
is a prinoiple of justice written in every human 
breast ; and the circumstanoe, that Cain al- 
ready sees the earth full of avengers, is one 
quite usui^ with the murderer, who feels him- 
self everywhere surrounded and tormented by 
avenging spirits. 

1097. G.iv.l7. 

* And he (Cain) was' building a city.' 

Dbutzsch notes, /i.209 : — 

That already a e% comes upon the scene 

seems absurd to those, who choose to imagine 

to themselves the advance of human cultivap 

tion, as no other than a slow laborious pro- 
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grcM, out of nn entirely, or partially, onimoJ i 
state of ezistcnoo. But,— leaving out of con- 
■fcderation the fact that the introduction ol 
■ettled dwelling-places and buildings is lost In 
the legends of all nations, far back in the 
mjthical primal age, beyond the reach of 
memory,— yet, when this Cainite town arose, 
already centuries may have elapsed since the 
origin of the human race, and *city* meann, 
at first, nothing more than an enclosure wit^ 
fixed dwellings,— in opposition to mere shep- 
herds' tents, itanding near each other [like 
huts in a Zulu kraal], and, further, changing 
from place to place. . . It must appear much 
more straoge that Cain, who, according to 
God's judgment, was to be * a fugitive and a. 
vagabond,' settles himself down so firmly. 
He has in this way set himself against th 
divine curse, in order to feel it inwardly > ■ 
much the more, as outwardly he seems to ha . i 
overcome it, 

1098. G.iv.17,18. 

There is a considerable resemblance 
between the descendants of Cain, an 
given in these verses, and those of Setli 
in G.v. Thus * Enoch ' and * Lamech ' 
are found in both genealogies ; and in 
this we have Kain, Irad, Methusael, iri 
that we have Kenan, Jered, Methusela}! ; 
also Enosh and Adam are both name» 
for * man.' From this Buttmanx infers 
that these are two diflFercnt versions of 
the same tradition. 

* 1099. The argumentis ingenious and 
plausible. Havernick, />.109, considf rs 
that the circumstance of the similarity 
of the two lists of names — 

finds its most appropriato explanation in t]m 
small number of names, that were in use in tlic 
old world (!). 

It is possible that there may be hen^ 
two different genealogies, or two dif- 
ferent forms of the same genealogy* 
Knobbl, Gen.p,5i, considers that tin? 
later form may, however, be merely an 
imitation of the Elohistic genealogy 
in chap.v, the names being transferred 
, from the Sethite to the Cainite list, 
with some modifications. 

1100. G.iv.20-22. 

Here the first introduction of catili^' 
keeping J mvsid and smithery is at>- 
cribed to the descendants of Cain^ 
With respect to these inventions, and 
especially that of music, Deutzscii 
observes, p.2l2 : — 

How comes the race of Cain to have th^' 
honour of making such important advam 
in civilisation ? Tor this reason, that the ra 
of the Promise has fallen out with the wor.ni, 
while the moo of the Curse is on good terma 
with it,— for tiiis reason, that the one is in- 



fluenoed from within, and the oQner from 
without, — ^for this reason, that the one has in 
Gk)d its heart's treasure, the home of its 
thoughts, and the object of its every aim and 
act. while the other lives in the sensual and 
visible, and from this seeks to enrich, adran, 
and estabUah, its poor, barren, xestleai Ufr. 
All human history confirms the observation, 
to which the beginninir ot this primaiy Ut- 
tory leads us. that caltore becomes men 
extended and refined in the great balk of men, 
inrt in proportion as estrangement from God 
inoreases. The Arts do not even now bdie 
the root of the Curse, ont of which tbey have 
sprung (I). There lies a magical attraction in 
every Art and Science, which seeks to draw 
back the heart from simplicity in Ood,aod t^ 
ensnare it in the bonds of Natore, the Flab, 
the life of this world. There is also in all 
Music, not only an unspiritnalised principle 
still remaining, of material natural origiB, 
but also a Cainite element, of impure teMSnal 
origin, which makes it at onoe the most 
seoningly innocent, but, at the same time, 
most dangerously seductive. Art. But, al- 
though sprung from the soil of man's coirnpfc 
nature, the Arts have, however, been takm 
into the service of Holiness, because the un- 
godliness, which clings to them is, after all, 
common to all on this side the grave, &c. 

1101. G.iv.23,24. 

•Adah and Zillah, hear my voice I 
Wives of Lamech, give ear to my speech! 
For I have slain a man for my wound. 
And a youth for my hurt. 
For Cain shall be avenged seven-times. 
And Lamech seventy-times seven-times I ' 

This song may have been ciirrent in 
the popular legends at the time when 
the Jehovist wrote. It was then com- 
paratively old, as it would be, for in- 
stance, if it referred to events a century 
old. It seems to express the idea that 
to kill in self-defence was lawful. If 
Cain, who had killed one who had 
done him no harm, was to be protected, 
how much more Lamech, who had only 
slain an enemy, on account of a 
* wound ' he had received from him ? 

1102. In this old song, however, 
DELiTzscHfinds a deep meaning, 7).216: 

We must not forget that Lamech did not 
speak Hebrew, so that this song has pa^ed 
over from its original form into Hebrew 
through a process of tradition (!) It is not 
less a true mirror of the genesis of poetry. 
If we look only at the contents of the song, 
how deeply significant is this conclusion of 
the Cainite primeval history I There we find 
expressed that Titanic pride, of which the 
Scripture says that * its power is its god,' 
Hab.i.11. Lamech looks at the first arms 
which his son forges ; his song is the song of 
triumph at the invention of the s^vord. . . 
Here is the genesis of the mos»t spiritual of 
all Arts, Poetry. Not the glorifying of God, 
but the glorifying of murderous arms, self- 
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deification, deification of tbe ungodly, was 
ItB origin. It was conceived and bom in sin. 
Its birthplace is not Heaven, and not Para- 
dise, bnt the house o{ Lamech. It needed to 
be regenerated, in order to be pleasing to Ood. 
But it is just the same with this regeneration 
as with that of man : he becomes a new per- 
son, yet retains stiil the old nature. So has 
Sacred Poetry certainly a new heart, directed 
towards Gtod ; but its bodily form is and re- 
mains entangled in vanity, weakness, want 
of clearness, want of harmony of everything 
earthly (!) It is coupled, if not with sinful 
worldliness, yet with the curse-stricken cha- 
recter of things on this side of the grave, and 
still awaits, though sanctified, its glorifi- 
cation. 

1103. Delitzsch, it will be seen, to 
make out his theory of the 'curse- 
stricken ' nature of Poetry, assumes — 

(i) that this little song was the first 
piece of poetry ever written, — 

(ii) that it has connection with the 
forging of the first sword. 

Such, however, is the deadly Mani- 
cheeism which is taught by many, 
even in this day, as Christianity ! It 
is that which seeks to turn this blessed 
world in which we live, and in which 
God dwells, with all its Hght and 
beauty and glory, into a dark gloomy 
prison-house, and which represents the 
very excellencies of our nature, its 
divine faculties, its God-given capa- 
bilities, its infinite strivings after im- 
provement and progress, as standing 
in close connection with the Curse, 
and its manifold developments of 
genius, in all kinds of Arts and Sciences, 
as so many sources of danger and death, 
instead of the healthy and happy mani- 
festations of life. 

1104. Von BoHLEN, jp.82, supposes 
that the people of Eastern Asia gene- 
rally, and especially of India, are re- 
ferred to in this story : — 

In the narrative of the Hebrew compiler 
we find an acknowledgment, that the Asiatic 
nations to the east of Palestine were of g^reater 
antiquity than the Jews, [Cain was the Jirst- 
bom, tJ.l,]— that they did not worship Je- 
hovah, [• from Thy Face I shall be hid,' t>.14. 
'and Cain went out from the face of 
Jehovah,' t>.16] — that they followed agri- 
cultuxtd pursuits at an earlier pieriod than 
the Hebrew nation, [* Jabal was the father 
of all such as dwell in tents and among cattle,' 
V.20,] and inhabited towns, [' Cain was build- 
ing a city, v.l?,] and became civilised, 
[ Jubal invented ' the lute and the flute,' 17.22, 
Tubtd-Cain wrought in * brass and iron,' r,22, 
Lamech composed a song, v.23,]— but that, 
with all this, they must be regarded in the 
light of proscribed outlaws, [' fugitive and 



vagabond,' v.12,14.]. . . We may notice th« 
circumstances, that the Zend religion de- 
cidedly enjoins and favours agriculture, [the 
occupation of Cain, v.2,] — this employment 
app^ring to be, according to its t^iets, a 
species of divine service. [The very name 
* Aryan 'is derived from J r,* to plough.'] . . 
On the other hand, a pastoral life, [such as 
that of Abel, v.2,] which in Palesthie never 
wholly disappeared, was considered by the 
Hebrew narrator as protected and consecrated 
by the blessing of Jehovah. Agriculture, too, 
according to the same writer, had been im- 
I)Osed as a punishment on man, iii.17-19 ; and 
it was here degraded, from the same feeling 
of antipathy to that employment, which the 
Hebrew derived from his nomad origin, and 
whi(di he still continued to manifest, long 
after he had been obliged, by his settled 
position in Palestine, to devote himself to 
the cultivation of the soil, and to enact 
agrarian laws. Agriculturists were always 
esteemed an inferior class to shepherds among 
the Israelites ; kings kept their flocks ; men of 
superior attainments arose from pastoral life. 

1105. He suggests also,jp.90: — 
Kod lay eastward of Eden: and if the com- 
piler (as often happens in Arabic with foreign 
names) was deceived by imagining that there 
was a Semitic arti(de in Hindf (Heb. and 
Arab, for India, for which Hoddu^UoudUy 
stands in Esth.i.l,) we should in that case, of 
course, with J. D. Michaelis, see here an 
expression for India in the widest meaning . . 
We are reminded by the name of Cain's city, 
{Enoch) KhdnochfV.llf of the very ancientcom- 
mereial city of Chanoge, Arab. Khantig, in 
Northern India, celebrated in the early epics 
of the Hindoos, and called by the ancients 
Canogyza, of which the narrator might have 
heard. 

For our purpose, of course, no stress 
can be laid upon the above suggestion, 
which at the best cannot be raised 
beyond a doubtful probability. It 
seems, however, very possible that 
India, with its early progress in civili- 
sation and the arts, may be here re- 
ferred to, since in Solomon's time, — 
the age in which it is most likely that 
this Jehovistic chapter was written, — 
there was probably considerable inter- 
course with the East, 1 K.z.11; and thus 
India, and even its great commercial 
town, * Chanoge,* may have become 
known to the Israelites. 

1106. KNOBEL,jp. 5 3, .considers that 
the nations referred to are rather the 
northern and north- eastern peoples of 
Asia, the Hunnish tribes of Mongo- 
lian origin, to whom belonged the 
original inhabitants of Thibet and 
Higher India, as weH as the Chinese, 
Japanese, &c. The restless Tartar 
tribes would thus correspond to the 
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description ' fugitive and vagabond,' 
\irhile the very ancient settlement and 
civilisation of China would explain 
the notice of inventions in the arts, &c. 
All these tribes, being marked with a 
peculiar physiognomy, were quite dis- 
tinguished, not only from all the She- 
mitic tribes, but from the supposed 
kindred of the latter, the descendants of 
Ham and Japheth. And if .the words in 
iT.16 be translated, * And Jehovah set 
a mark <m Cain,' and explained, as they 
are by many interpreters, to imply 
some peculiar mark set on his person, 
there might be a reference to the 
Btrangely-marked features of all the 
people of this race. 

1107. No doubt there IS, as Knobel 
observes, an important objection to any 
explanation of this kind, viz. that, ac- 
cording to the story, the Cainites must 
have been altogether swept away by 
the Deluge, and therefore it cannot be 
supposed that they represent nations 
living after that event. But he adds, 
p.54 : — 

It cannot bo doubted, however, that the 
writer was led to give the Table of Cainite 
genealogy throngh his knowledge of the post- 
diluvian Eastern-Asiatics, and follows this 
knowledge in the separate details about the 
Cainites. There exists, then, an inconsist- 
ency, if, knowing of post-diluvian Cainites, 
he yet makes all the Cainites perish through 
the flood. Such mistakes, however, arc not 
uncommon with him [as in the notice of 
Cain's fear of being killed, r.U, his building 
a city, 17.17, wlien there was as yet no popula- 
tion]". This inconsistency mght have been 
avoided, if he had mentioned the Cainites, in 
case he did not wish to omit them, among the 
/)o«^diluvian men; but then he would have 
fallen into another error, since ho must have 
referred them back to Noah and his sons, 
while he yet knew that the descendants of 
Noah, and those of Seth generally, were con- 
fined to the Wesl-Asiatic nations. 

1108. The great longevity of ancient 
days, beyond the reach of authentic 
history, is common to the traditions of 
all nations. 

DiOD. Sic.i.26, HKROD.iil.23, Pijn. Hist. Nat. 
vil.48, speak of persons who have lived a 
thousand years. According to the Lamaic 
creed, the first man lived 60,000 years ; and 
the Indian traditions speak of four ciHXjhs, 
during which the duration of human life sank, 
Buccessively, from 400 to 300, '200, 100 years. 
. . . Tliere are ten Patriarchs reckoned before 
the Flood. So the Hindoos believed in ten 
great saints, the offspring of Mann, and 
in ten different personifications of Vishnu; 
the Egyptians knew ten mighty heroes, the 



Chaldeam im kings befors tbe Hood, fl» 
As^yrianB ten kings from Ham tx> Ninjai, tai 
as many troim Japbet to Azam ; and ttm Book 
of Enoch ennmeratos tm periods, eaoh ass- 
prising Mven genexations, from, AdasB to tin 
Messiah. Kalibch, (?(ii.J9.166,160. 

So Pl^to enxanenites Um sons of KepCa», 
as the nilsn of his imaginazj IdMSd of 
Atlantis, satameiged 1^ theDeLuga. 

1109. Dbutzsch justly obserTes, p. 
221, that the notion that theie gnat 
ages can be reduced to moderate dimen- 
sions, by supposing that a year meant 
a montkf brings nonsense instead of 
meaning into the story; for, in that 
case, Mahalaleel and Enoch wonld have 
each had a son when only (65 months >- ) 
5| years old. Besides which, the 
notices of Noah's age in the account of 
the Deluge, viLll, TiiLl3, refer inoon- 
testably to common years, as ai^)esn 
from the mention of second, seventk, 
tmth, first monthB, 'viLll,TiiL4,5,13,14. 

1110. As soon, however, as we oome 
down in the Bible to the account of 
really historical times, we see no more 
of these extraordinaiy ages. But the 
average extreme duration of human 
life, — which is described as lying he- 
tween 1000 and 700 years from Adam 
to Noah, between 600 and 200 yeaw 
from Noah to Abraham, and between 
200 and 100 years from Abraham to 
Moses and Joshua, — sinks down at last 
to •threescore-years-and-ten,*P8,xclO, 
even as now. 

1111. G.V.3. 

* And he (Adam) begat in his likeness after 
his image, and called his name Seth.' 

Knobel observes, y. 71 : — 

This passage teaches — 

(i) That the Elohist, also, assumed only one 
human pair, which is not distinctly men- 
tioned in i.'2G ; 

(ii) That Seth was [according to this writer] 
an image of Ood ; for the writer first marks 
distinctly that man had been created after 
God's image, and then adds that he begat in 
his likeness after hi* image, i.e. a being alto- 
gether like himwelf. 

The Elohist, in fact, knows nothing of 
the accoimt of the Fall in G.iii, and, 
therefore, c^innot mean to say, in the 
passage before us, as some suppose, that 
Adam bo^t a son in his own faUm 
image. That doctrine cannot be based 
on this passage of Scripture, rightly 
interpreted according to the meaning 
of its author. 
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1112. G.V.24. 



'And Enoch walked with Blohixn, and he 
was not, for Elohim took him.' 

KNOBELhere notes, p.72 : — 
With Enoch may be well compared the 
Phrygian King Annakns or Nannakus, who is 
said to have lived before the great Flood, and 
whose name was proverbial for very ancient 
things, as well as for great calamities. Ac- 
cording to the story, it was predicted in the 
time of Annakns, (who was more than 800 
years old, and could prophesy,) that after his 
death all should be destroyed, by reason of 
which the Phrygians were very sorrowful. 
Nannakus saw the coming Flood beforehand, 
assembled all into the Temple, and offered 
mournful intercessions. 

1113. In Part V we shall discuss the 
remainder of the First Eleven Chapters 
of Genesis, including the consideration 
of the physical, ethnological, and philo- 
logical questions, which are raised by 
the Scriptural accounts of the Flood, 
the Dispersion of Nations, the Tower 
of Babel, &c "We shall conclude the 
present Part by giving some account 
of the remarkable apocryphal ' Book of 
Enoch,* which is a work of great interest 
and significance in relatio'n to our pre- 
sent inquiries. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BOOIC OF ENOCH. 

1114. In the * General Epistle of 
JuDE,' v.14,15, we find the following 
well-known reference to the * Book of 
Enoch ' :— 

* And Enoch also, the seventh from Adam, 
prophesied of these, saying. Behold, the Lord 
Cometh with ten thousands of His Saints, to 
execute judgment upon all, and to convince 
all that are ungodly among them of all their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungodly com- 
mitted, and of all their hard [speeches] whidi 
tmgodly sinners have spoken against Him.' 

It seems plain that the author of 
this Canonical Epistle believed that 
the * Book of Enoch,* in which the 
above passage occurs as chap.ii, was 
actually written by * Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam,* or, at leasts contained 
the record of his prophecies, just as 
confidently as he and others of his 
time, e.ff. St. Paul, believed that the 
Pentateuch was either actually the 
work of Moses, or, at all events, con- 
tained a true record of his doings. 

1115. It may be said, indeed, that the 
words are really Enoch's, handed down 



by tradition from the years beyond 
the Flood, and quoted by St. Jade 
from this tradition, and not from th» 
* Book of Enoch.' But it is imnecessary 
to reply to such an extravagant suppo- 
sition, more especially when we con- 
sider the influence, which this ' Book ' 
undeniably had upon the minds of 
other writers of the Kew Testament, 
as will be seen presently. 

1116. Tet there is no doubt that the 
' Book of Enoch* is a fiction ; and, 
according to Archbishop Laurence, 
{Book of Enoch, Prel, 2)w«. ©.xliv), it 
was composed within about fifty years 
immediate^ preceding the birth of 
Christ'.^ 

It may, perhaps, be remarked as a lingil- 
larity, that a book, composed at less than 
one hundred— perhaps, at less than fifty — 
years before St. Jude's Epistle was written, 
should in so short a space of time have so far 
imx)osed upon the public, as to be reputed by 
any the genuine production of the Patriarch 
Enoch. 

And he adds in a note, — 

The Epistle of St. Judb is generally sup- 
posed to have been written about a.d. 7(K If, 
then, we place the composition of the Book of 
Enoch in the eighth year of Herod, that is, 
thirty years before Christ, its date will pre- 
cede that of the Epistle by an exact oentu^. 

Many excellent critics, however, 
maintain that the internal evidence of 
the Epistle of St. Jude makes it nearly 
— if not quite — certain, that it was not 
written till the middle of the Second 
Century at the earliest. 

1117. But the facts connected with 
the * Book of Enoch * are of so great 
interest and importance, in relation to 
the present controversy as to the age 
and authorship of the Pentateucb, 
that we must dwell more at length 
upon them, — more especially as 
they will, probably, not be familiarly 
known to many readers. It will be 
observed that three points are at once 
determined by the manner in which 
this book is quoted, — as being as 
authentic and authoritative as any 
other part of Holy Scripture, — ^in this 
Canonical Epistle, whicn is recognised 
in the Church of England as having 
been written by one of the Apostles. 

1118. First, it appears that a spuri- 
ous book like this could, even in so late 
and advanced an age, acquire among the 
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Jews in a xery short time, — ^within, 
perhaps, fifty, or, at most, a hundred 
and eighty years, — the reputation of a 
veritable authentic document, really 
emanating from the antediluvian Pa- 
triarch, and either written originally 
by his own hand, or, at least, handed 
down by tradition from those who lived 
before the Deluge. In the face of this 
fact, is there any reason to doubt that 
the Pentateuch also, though not written 
by Moses, m&j yet have been received 
by the Jews, m the dark and troubled 
times of the Captivity, as being really 
and truly the work of the Great Law- 
giver, and have been implicitly be- 
lieved to be such by those who lived 
in yet later days ? 

1119. Secondly, it is plain that, if St. 
Jtjdb was the writer of this Epistle, 
even an Apostle could be mistaken in 
such a matter, and could actually use, 
as a powerful argument, a quotation 
from the prophecies of * Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam.* Is there any 
reason why the same, or any other 
Apostle, as St. Paul, should not be 
equally in error in quoting words, as 
-words of Moses, which had never been 
written by him ? 

1120. Thirdly, on the other hand, if 
St. JuDB was not the author of the 
Epistle, it would follow that abook (that 
ascribed to St. Jude) received in the 
Church as Canonical, could be regarded 
also as Apostolical, under a mistaken 
opinion as to its authorship, and, there- 
fore, that the fact of other books (as 
the Books of the Pentateuch) having 
teen received as Canonical, and as- 
cribed to a certain author (as Moses), 
is no guarantee of their having been 
really written by him. 

1121. The following extract from 
Ejllisch, Gen.p.lSdf will give the 
reader some idea of the nature and 
general contents of the Book of Enoch: 

The Book of Enoch insists, with the earnest- 
ness of the old Prophets, upon the renewal and 
restoration of the pure Biblical faith; it 
oombats with equal energy against the cor- 
ruptions of nabbinical interpretation and the 
iairoads of Greek philosophy, against super- 
stition and paganism. The author deduces 
all hia truths from no other source but the 
written holy books, and rejects traditional 
exaggerations and embellishments. He gives 
enthusiastic descriptions of the world oi 



angels ; he delineates their respective mk 
and glory; he introdaoes men into the 
abode of these pure spirits, and devates them 
to their light, and peace, and wisdom. Ha 
furnished the most elaborate and most de* 
tailed descriptinns of the fntnie life in nuA 
completeness, that no later time has ben 
able to enlari^ them. He gives a dear jby 
ture of the Sheol, its different divisioiis, ud 
the preliminary judgment there hflM,-oftl» 
hell (gehenna) where the wicked aiedoomei 
to receiTe their punishment,— of the plMe 
where the ftdlen angds and contamiaioni 
powers of natnre are fettered. He desaibci 
in full outlines the resnrrectiou of the dead, 
and the Messianic judgment over the dead 
and living. But one of the most remaikaUB 
features of the Book of Enoch ia its jecf 
elaborate and clear descriiytion of the penoa 
and the times of the Messiah. It doesnot oidr 
comprise the scattered allusions of the (XTi 
in one grand picture of unspeakable bllB, ud* 
alloyed virtue, and unlimited knowledge; it 
represents the Messiah, not only as the Xing, 
but as the Judge of the world, who has tha 
decision over everything on earth and ia 
heaven. In the Messiah is the * Son of Han, 
who possesses righteousness, since the God of 
all spirits has elected him, and since he has 
conquered all by righteousness in eteniity.' 
But he is also the < Son of Ood,' the Sleeted 
One, the Prince of Righteousness; he is 
gifted with that wisdom, which knows aU 
secret things ; the Spirit in all its folneaaia 
X)oured out on him ; his glory lasts to ^ 
eternity; he shares the throne of Ood'a 
Majesty; kings and princes will wordiip 
him, and will invoke his merpy; he pre- 
existed before all time ; * before the son and 
the signs were made, and the stars of heaven 
were created, his name was already pro- 
claimed before the Lord of all spirits '; * be- 
fore the creation of the world he was elected '; 
and although still unknown to the children 
of the world, he is already revealed to the 
pious by prophecy, and is praised by the 
angels in heaven. Even the dogma of the 
Trinity is implied in the book. It is formed 
by the Lord of the spirits, the Elected One, 
and the Divine Power : they partake both of 
the name and of the omnipotence of God. 

1122. Upon the latter point, the re- 
cognition of a Trinity in the Book of 
Enoch, Archbp. Laurencb writes as 
follows, Book of Enochs pAii : — 

Neither is allusion thus only made to the 
Elect One or the Messiah, but also to another 
Divine Person or Power, both of whom, 
under the joint denomination of the Lords^ 
are stated to have been * over the water,'— 
that is, as I conceive, over the fluid mass of 
unformed matter, — at the i)eriod of Creation. 
* He (the Elect One),' it is stated, ' shall call 
to every power of the heavens, to all the holy 
above, and to the power of God. The Cheru- 
bim, the Seraphim, and the Ophanlm, all the 
angels of power, and all the angels of the Lords, 
— viz. of the Eled One, and of the Other Pover, 
who was upon earth over the water on that 
day,— shall raise their united voice &c.' In 
this passage, an obWous reference, I conceive, 
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occurs to the first verse of Genesis, in which 
it is said, ' the Spirit of God moved on the 
face of the waters.' As, therefore, the more 
full description of the Son of Man here given 
may be considered as the Jewish comment of 
the day upon the vision of Daniel, so also, I 
apprehend, must the last quoted allusion to 
the Book of Genesis be considered as a com- 
ment of the same nature upon that account 
of Moses, which describes the commencement 
of Creation. Here, then, we have not merely 
the declaration of a Plurality, but that of a 
precise and distinct Trinity, of persons, under 
the supreme appellation of Ood and Lords; 
the Lord* are denominated the Meet One, and 
the Other (divine) Power, who Is represented 
as engaged in the formation of the world on 
ti^t day, that is, on the day of Creation. And 
it should be added that upon [each of] these 
a particular class of angels is mentioned as 
appropriately attendant. 

And again he writes, p.lvi : — 
Here th^re is nothing cabbalistical ; here 
there is no allegory, but a plain and clear, 
though slight, allusion to a doctrine, which, 
had it not formed a part of the x)opular creed 
at the time, would scarcely have been intelli- 
gible. Three Lords are enumerated, the Lord 
of spirits, the Lord the Elect One, and the Lord 
the Other Power, — an enumeration which evi- 
dently implies the acknowledgment of three 
distinct Persons, participating in the name 
and in the power of the Godh^. 

1123. In En.lxxi.18,19, we read as 
follows : — 

* At that period the day is longer than the 
night, being twice as long as the night, and 
becomes twelve parts; but the night is 
shortened, and becomes six parts.' 

From this it would seem that, at the 
place where the author lived, or, per- 
haps, where he supposes Enoch to have 
lived, the longest day was twice as long 
as the night, i.e. was sixteen hours 
long ; and from this it may be inferred 
that it was a place in about 45° to 50° 
North Lat, and, consequently, very 
far to the north of Palestine (31°-33J°). 
Archbishop Laurence supposes that 
he may have been — 
one of the tribes which Shalmaneser carried 
away, and * placed in Halah and Habor by 
the river of Gozan, and in the' cities of the 
Mede^, 2K.xvii.6, and who never returned 
from captivity. 

He adds, jp.xlvii : — 

Composed, therefore, in the assumed name 
and character of Enoch, and having been 
brought into Judea from a distant country, 
it could not have been well known or quoted 
under any other title than that of the Book 
of Enoch ; and although the generality must, 
from its incongruities, have deemed its con- 
tents apocryphal, yet might there have been 
gome who, deceived by its external evidence 
and pretensions, ignorantly esteemed it to be 



the genuine production of the Patriarch him- 
self, [as plainly did the writer of Jude 14,16.1 

1124. It may be mentioned, as a fact 
of interest with reference to our present 
discussion, that the numerous names 
of angels which occur in this book, are 
in very many instances compounded 
with 'Elohim * or ' El', as Urakabara- 
mec/, Akibec^, Tamiel, Eamu^/, Dane^ 
Azkef^ Asa^/, Samsave«/, Erta^ /, Turc/, 
Yomyae/, En.vii.9, (names of the * pre- 
fects ' of the * two hundred angels,' 
who took wives of the daughters of men, 
G-.vi.l,2,) — but none, apparently, are 
compounded with Jehovah. 

1125. Kalisch adds the following 
information (condensed from Archbp. 
Laurekce) as to the fortunes of the 
book, p.166 :— 

We may add, with regard to the history of this 
extraordinary book, that, when it appeared, 
it was evidently received and read with eager 
interest,— that it was soon translated into 
Greek, and from this language into the Etiiio* 
plan dialect,— that most of the Fathers of the 
Church, down to the time of AuausnNB and 
Jerome, used and quoted it,— that, however^ 
from this period, it fell into almost entire 
oblivion. . . The MS., which Augustus Mai 
deposited in the library of the Vatican, re- 
mained unnoticed. But the celebrated tra- 
veller Jambs Bruce brought, in 1773, three 
copies of the Ethiopian version to Europe ; 
and, since this time, translations and valuable 
commentaries have been published. . . This 
remarkable apocryphal production, which, if 
we are not mistaken, will one day be em- 
ployed as a most important witness in the 
history of religious dogmas, deserves the 
most careful study ; and it is accessible to the 
English reader in the editions of Laur£NGB» 
whose interesting * Preliminary Dissertation' 
commands especial attention. 

1126. It would appear — not only from 
its being quoted in the Epistle of St. 
Jude, but from the very many passages ^ 
of the N.T., which so strikingly resemble 

it in language and imagery — that the 
Book of Enoch must have exerted con- 
siderable influence upon the minds of 
devout persons in the first age of 
Christianity, and must have helped ta 
fashion many of the ideas which pre- 
vailed at that time, especially as regards 
the popular conceptions about Hell, 
and the endless torment of the wicked. 
We shall here produce, from the 
translation of Archbishop Laubence, — 
which, though in some respects de- 
fective, is sufficiently accurate for our 
present purpose,— a series of passages 
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out of tho Book itself, which closely 
correspond with many familiar passages 
of the N.T. writers. They will be 
found also to illustrate many notices in 
the first chapters of Genesis. 

(i) En.li, * Behold, Ho cornea with ten 
thousandfl of His oaints, to execute judgment 
upon them, and destroy the wicked, and re- 
prove all the carnal for everything which the 
■infill and ungodly have done and committed 
agaiuHt Him.' 

Comp. Judo 14,1S,* Behold, the Lord cometh 
with ten thouRunda of Hia saints, to execute 
judgment \\\Hm all, and to convince all 
tliat are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly docda which they have imgodly 
committed, and of all their hard [apoechea], 
which ungodly sinners have apoken againat 
Him.' 

(ii) En.vi.9, ' The elect ahall poaaess light 
joy, and peace, and they shall inherit the earth,* 

Comp. Matt. V. 5, • Blessed arc the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth *: but coir^, also, 
P8.xxv.l3,xxxvii.9,ll,22, &c. 

(iii) En.ix.8, * Tlien they aaid to their Lord 
the King : Thou art Lord of lords. God of 
gods, King of kings. The throne of Thy glory 
is for ever and ever, and for ever and ever ia 
thy name sanctified and glorified. Then art 
blessed and glorified. Thou hast made all 
things ; Thou poaae'sest power over all thinga ; 
and all things are open and manifest before 
Thee. Thou beholdest all things, and nothing 
can be concealed from Thee.' 

En.lxxxiii.2-4, • Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
the King, great and powerful in Thy great- 
ness, Jx)rdof all the creatures of heaven, King 
of kings, God of the whole world, whose rclgn, 
whoso kingdom, and whose majesty endure 
for ever and ever. From generation to gene- 
ration ahall Thy dominion exist. All the 
heavens are Thy throne for ever, and all the 
earth Thy footstool for ever and ever. For 
Thou hast mode them, and Thou reignest 
over all. No act whatever exceeds Thy power. 
"With Thee wisdom is unchangeable, nor from 
Thy throne and presence is it ever averted. 
Tliou kiiowest all things, seest and hearest 
them ; nor U anything concealed from Thee.' 

Comp. neb.iv.13, 'Neither is there any 
creature, that ia not manifest in His sight : 
but all things arc naked and opened unto the 
eyes of Him with whom we have to do.' 

Ilev.iv.ll, 'Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honour, and power; for 
Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are, and were created.' 

llev.x'v.JJ, * Great and marvellous are thy 
works, Lord Gotl Almighty ; just and true are 
Thy ways. Thou King of Saints. 'VVho shall 
not fear Thee, Lortl, and glorify thy name ? 
for Thou only art holy ; for all nations shall 
come and worship Ixjfore Thee ; for Thy judg- 
ments are mode manifest.' 

Rov.xvii.l4, xix.lG, 'King of kings and 
Lonl of lords.* 

(iv) En.x.l.l.lO, * To Michael, also, tho Lonl 
saitl. Go, and nnnoiuuic his crime to Samyaza 
and to the others who are with him, who 
have been associated with woinen. . . . Bind 
them for seventy generations underneath the 



earth, even to the day of lodgment and of 
consummation, until the fodgment, ^ddob 
will last for ever, be complafced. Then AtU 
they be taken away into the lowat depthi of 
the fire in torments, and in oonfinement Aall 
they be shut up for ever.' 

En.zii.5, 'Then He said to me» booh, 
scribe of righteonsneaB, go, ten the watdm 
of heaven, who have deserted the lofty Af, 
and their holy everlasfchig station, who hm 
been polluted with women, and have dome m 
the aona of men do, by taldng to thenudw 
wives, and who have been greatly oompted 
on the earth, that on the earth tlMj iball 
never obtain peace and remlflaion of sin.' 

Comp. Jude 6, ' And the aT >g »» | « i which ke|it 
not their first estate, bnt lefttbelr own hiU- 
tation. He hath reserved in' everlasting oiitiiH 
under darkness, unto the judgment of ths 
Great Day.* 

2 Pet.ii.4, * God spared not the angeb that 
sinned, but cast them down to hell, and de- 
livered them into chains of ^^^i-Vw^ to be 
reserved unto judgment.' 

[Thua tho * fall of the angels,' alluded to in 
Judo 6 and 2 Pet.iL4, was not, it would KaD. 
previous to the creation of man.] 

Rev.xiv.4, * These are they, which were not 
defiled with women, &c.' 

Rev.xx.2, ' And he laid hold on the disgoii, 
that old serpent, which ia the Devil and Satan, 
and bound him a thousand years, &c.' 

Ilev.xx.lO, 'And the devil, that decdvcd 
them, was cast into the lake of Are and Wm- 
stone, . . . and ahall bo tormented, day and 
night, for over.' 

(V) En.xiv. 17-24, 'Attentively I aurveyrf 
it, and saw that it contained an exalted 
throne . . . and there was tho voice of the 
cherubim. From underneath thia mighty 
throne rivera of flaming firo issued ; to lo<* 
upon it was impossible. One great in gloiy 
sat upon it, whose robe was brighter than the 
sun, and whiter than snow. No angel wai 
caiMiblo of penetrating to view the Face of 
Him, the Glorious and the Effulgent ; nor 
could any mortal behold Him. A fire wai 
flaming aroimd Him ... so that not one of 
those wlio surrounded Him was capable of 
approaching Him, among the (m^ads <rf 
myriads) ten thousand times ten thousand 
who were l>efore Him, . . Yet did not the 
sanotifie<l, who were near Him, depart from 
Him, either by night or hy day.* 

En.xxxix.rj, 'There my eyes beheld all 
who, without sleeping, stand before Him and 
bless Him, saying. Blessed be Thou, and 
Blossotl be tho Name of God for ever and ftor 
ever ! ' 

Comp. Ilev.iv.2, * Behold a throne was tefc 
in heaven, and One sat on the throne, and He 
that sat was to look upon like a jasper and 
sardine stone.' 

B.cv.iv.8, ♦ And they rest not day and night, 
saying. Holy I Holy ! Holy ! * 

ilcv.v.ll, 'And I beheld, and I hoard the 
voice of many angels roimd about the throne 
. . . nnd the number of them was ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand and thousands of 
thousands.' 

Tlev.vii.15, 'Therefore are they before the 
throne of God, and serve Him day and u^ht 
in His temple.' 
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(vi) En.acxiv.9-11, *And that tree of an 
agreeable smell, not one of a carnal odour 
. . . there shall be no power to touch until 
the period of the great judgment. When all 
shall be punished and consumed for ever, 
this shall be bestowed on the righteous and 
humble. The fruit of this tree shall be given 
to the elect. For life shall be planted towards 
the north in the holy place, towards the habi- 
tation of the everlasting King. Then shall 
they greatly rejoice and exult in the Holy 
One. The sweet odour shall enter into their 
bones ; and they shall live a long life on the 
earth, as thy forefathers have lived, neither 
in their days shall sorrow, distress, trouble, 
and punishment afflict them. And I blessed 
the Lord of Glory, the everlasting King, be- 
cause He has prepared this tree for the saints, 
formed it, and declared that He would give it 
to them.' 

Comp. The * tree of life,' a.ii.9,iiL22, * Lord 
of glory,' James ii.l. 

Bev.ii.7, ' To him that overoometh will I 
give to eat of the tree of life, which is in the 
midst of the paradise of Ood.^ 

Bev.xzii.2, • In the midst of the street of it, 
and on either side of the river, was there the 
tree of life, which bare twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month ; 
and the leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.' 

Bev.zzii.l4, * Blessed are thev that do His 
<x»nmandment8, that they may have right to 
the tree of life.' 

(vii) En.TTTi.2-g, 'From thence I ];>as8ed 
on above the summits of those mountsdns to 
some distance eastwards, and went over the 
Erythraean sea. And when I was advanced 
far beyond it, I passed along above the angel 
Zateel, and arrived at the garden of righteous- 
ness. . . The tree of knowledge idso was 
there, of which if any one eats, he becomes 
endowed with great wisdom. . . . Then holy 
Baphael, an angel who was with me, said. 
This is the tree of knowledge, of which thy 
ancient father and thy aged mother ate, 
who were before thee; and who, obtaining 
knowledge, their eyes being opened, and 
knowing themselves to be naked, were ex- 
I)elled from the garden.' 

Comp. the * tree of knowledge of good and 
evil,' G.iLiii. 

(viii) En.3cxxviii.2, ' Where will the habi- 
tation of sinners be, and where the place of 
rest for those who have rejected the Lord of 
spirits ? It would have been better for them, 
if they had never been bom.' 

Comp. Matt.xxvi.24, * It had been good for 
that man, if he had not been bom.' 

(ix) £n.xl.l, * After this I beheld thousands 
of thousands, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and an infinite number of people, 
standing before the Lord of spirits.' 

Comp. Rev.v.ll, < And I beheld, and I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, . . . and the number of them was ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands 
of thousands.' 

Rev.vii.9, * After this I beheld, and lo I a 
great multitude, which no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindred, and people, and 
tongues, stood before the throne.' 

(X) En.xlv.3-5, • In that day shall the Elect 



One sit upon a throne of glory, and shall 
choose their conditions and countless habita- 
tions, [comp. the * many mansions,' St. John 
xiv.2,]— while their spirits within them shall 
be strengthened, whem they behold my Elect 
One, — ^for those who have fled for protection 
to my holy and glorious Name. In that day I 
will cause my Elect One to dwell in the midst 
of them. I will change the face of the 
heaven : I will bless it and illuminate it for 
ever. I will also change the face of the earth ; 
I will bless it, and cause those whom I have 
elected to dwell upon it.' 

Comp. Matt.xxv.81-33, * When the Son of 
Man i^all come in His glory, and all the holy 
angels with Him, then shall He sit upOn the 
throne of His glory, and before Him shall be 
gathered all nations, &c.' 

2Pet.iii.l3, < Nevertheless, we, according to 
His promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.' 

Bev.x3^.1, * And I saw a new heaven and a 
new earth ; for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away.' 

(xi) En.xlvi.1-2, * Then beheld I the An- 
cient of Days, whose head was like white 
wool, and with Him another, whose counte- 
nance resembled that of Man. His counte- 
nance was full of grace, like that of one of 
the holy angels. Then I enquired of one of 
the angels who went with me, and who 
showed me every secret thing concerning this 
Son of Man, who he was, whence he was, and 
why he aGcomi)anied the Ancient of Days. 
He answered and said unto me : This is the 
Son of Man, to whom righteousness belongs, 
with whom righteousness has dwelt, and who 
will reveal cUl the treasures of (hat ivhich is 
concealed ; for the Lord of spirits has chosen 
him, and his portion has surpassed all before 
the Lord of spirits in everlasting upright- 
ness.' 

Comp. Dan.vii.l3, *I saw in the night 
visions, and, behold, one like the Son of Man 
came with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of Days, and they brought him 
near before Him.' 

Bev.i.l4, * His head and fiishairs were white 
like wool, as white as snow.' 

Col.ii.3, ' In whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge.' 

(xii) En.xlvii.1,2, 'In that day the prayer 
of the holy and the righteous, and the blood 
of the lighteous, shall ascend from the earth 
into the presence of the Lord of spirits. In 
that day shall the holy ones assemble, who 
dwdl above the heavens and with united 
voice petition, supplicate, praise, laud, and 
bless the name of the Lord of spirits, on 
account of tiie blood of the righteous which 
has been shed ; that the prayer of the right- 
eous may not be intermitted before the Lord 
of spirits, that for them He would execute 
judgment, and that His jtatience may not 
endure for ever.' 

Comp. Bev.vi.9,10,* I saw under the altar the 
souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God, and for l^e testimony which they held. 
And they cried with a loud voice, saying. 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth ? ' 

(xiii) En.xlvii.3, * At thafc\i\aft\\3«^wfisa.'0Qa 
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Ancient of Days, \rhilc He eat upon the 
throne of His glory, while the book of the 
living was opened in His presence, and while 
all the powers which were above the heavens 
stood around and before Him.' 

En.1.1-5, 'In those days shall the earth 
deliver up from her womb, and hell deliver up 
from hers, that which it has received, and 
destruction shall restore that which it owes. 
He shall select the righteous and holy from 
among them ; for the day of their salvcMon 
has approached. And in those days shall the 
Elect One sit upon his throne, while every 
Bocret of intellectual wisdom shall proceed 
from his mouth ; for the Lord of spirits has 
gifted, and glorified him. . . . And all the 
righteous shall become angels in heaven; 
their countenance shall be bright with joy, 
for in those days shall the Elect One be ex- 
alted. The earth shall rejoice, the righteous 
shall inhabit it, and the elect possess it.' 

Comp, Ilev.xx.11-13, 'And I saw a great 
white throne, and Him that sat on it, . . . 
and I saw the dead, small and great, stand 
before God ; and the books were opened, and 
another book was opened, which is the book 
of life, and the dead were judged out of those 
things which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea g^ve 
up the dead which were in it, and death and 
hell delivered up the dead which were in 
them.' 

Luke xxi.28, 'Your redemption drawcth 
nigh.' 

iiom.xiii.ll, 'Now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed.' 

Matt.xiii.43, ' Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father.' 

(xiv) En.xlvii.4, ' Then were the hearts of 
the saints full of joy, because the consum- 
mation of righteousness was arrived, the sup- 
plication of the saints heard, and the blood 
of the righteous appreciated by the Lord of 
spirits.' 

Comp. Rev.xA-iii.20, ' Rejoice over her, thou 
heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets, for 
God hath avenged you on her.' 

Ilev.xix.1,2, ' I heard a great voice of much 
people in heaven, saying. Alleluia! Salvation 
and glory, and honour, and power, unto the 
Lord our Godl For true and righteous are 
His judgments ; for He . . . hath avenged 
the blood of His servants at her hand.' 

(xv) En.xlviii.1-7, 'In that place I beheld 
a foimtain of righteousness, which never 
failed, encircled by many springs of wisdom. 
Of thepe all the thirsty drank, and were filled 
with wisdom, having their habitation with 
the righteous, the elect, and the holy. In that 
hour was this Son of Man invoked before the 
Lord of spirits, and his Name in the presence 
of the Ancient of Days. Before the sun and 
the signs were created, before the stars of 
heaven were formed, his name was invoked in 
the presence of the Lord of spirits. A sup- 
port shall he be for the righteous and the holy, 
to lean upon without falling ; and he shall be 
the light of nations. He shall be the hope of 
those whose hearts are troubled. All who 
dwell on earth shall fall down and worship 
before him, shall bless and glorify him, awd 
sing praises to the name of the Lord ot ep^iitg. 



Therefore the JSUet and the CotteetOed Ow 
existed in His presence, before the wcMyiu 
created and for ever. In His iKesence te 
existed, and haaievealed to the saints sodtD 
the righteous the wisdom of the Losd of 
spirits ; for he has preserved the lot of fte 
.righteous, beoanse tb^ haye hated and re- 
jected this world of iniqnity, {eomp. QaLL4, 
' this present evU world,* IJohniLlS, 'love 
not the world,'] and haye detested sU Us 
works and ways, in the name of thelicnd of 
spirits. For in His Name shall th^ be pn* 
served, and His Will shall be their life.' 

Comp. Bev.vii.l7, * He shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters.* 

Bev.zxi.6, * I will give mito him thst k 
athirst of the fountain of the water of lift 
freely.' 

Bev.xxiLl, ' And he showed me a xrare river 
of water of life.' 

Bev.xzU.17, 'And let him, that is athint, 
come, and, whosoever will, let him taJbe ths 
water of liJFe freely.' 

(zvi) En.liiLl-6, ' Then I looked and turned 
myseU to another part of the earth, where I 
beheld a deep valley boming with fire . . . 
And there my eyes beheld the instruments 
which they were making, — fetters of iron 
without weight. Then I enquired of the 
angel of peace, who prooeeded with me, si^g. 
For whom are these feM/em and instruments 
prepared? He replied, These are prqiared for 
the host of Azazeel, that they may be de* 
liveredover and adjudged to l£e lowest cm- 
demnation, and that their angds may be 
overwhelmed with hurled stones, as the Lord 
of spirits has commanded, \ffiohnpi and 
Gabriel, Raphael and Phannel, shall be 
strengthened in that day, and shall then 
cast them into a furnace of blazing fire, 
that the Lord of spirits may be avenged of 
them for their crimes ; because they became 
ministers of Satan, and seduced those who 
dwell upon earth.' 

En.lxvi.6-^, • I beheld that vaUey in which 
there was a great perturbation, and where 
the waters were troubled. . . . There arose a 
strong smell of sulphur, which became mixed 
with the waters ; and the valley of the angels, 
who had been guilty of seduction, burned 
underneath its soil. Through that valley 
also rivers of fire were flowing, to which those 
angels shall be condemned, who seduced the 
inhabitants of the earth.' 

Comp. Matt.xiii.42, ' And shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire.' 

Matt.xxv.41, ' Depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil 
and his angels.' 

Rcv.xix.20, * These both were cast alive into 
a lake of lire, burning with brimstone.' 

Rcv.xx.1-3, 'And I saw an angel come 
down from heaven, having the key of the 
bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand ; 
and he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil, and Satan, . . . and casfc 
him into the bottomless pit, . . . that he 
should deceive the nations no more.* 

Rev.xx.lO, 'And the Devil that deceived 
them was cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone.' 

Cxvil) En.lviii.7,8, * In that day shall be din- 
ytii\kw\;cj^ V9iQ TCk.o\\s^jsc%, «k ^ssc&jftVft monster, 
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whose name Is Leyiathan, dwelling in the 
depths of the sea, above the springs of waters, 
and a male whose name is Behemoth, which 
I>ossesse8 the invisible wilderness. His name 
was Dendayen, in the east of the garden [? in 
the garden eastward], where the elect and 
the righteous will dwell ; where he received 
it from my ancestor, who was man,— from 
Adam the first of men, whom the Lord of 
spirits made.' 

Comp. the ' beast rising oat of the sea,' and 
^ another beast coming out of the earth,' Bev. 
xiii.1,11. 

Camp, also * the great whore that sitteth 
upon manv waters,' and 'the beast that 
carried her,^ Eev.zvii.1,7, in * the wilderness/ 
«.8. 

(xviii) Bn.lx.18-16, « He shaU caU to every 
power of the heavens, to all the holy above, 
and to the power of God. The Cherubim, the 
Seraphim, and the Ophanim, all the angels of 
Power, and all the angels of the Lords,— 
namely, of the Elect One, and of the Other 
Power, who was upon earth over the water on 
that day,— shall raise their united voice, shall 
bless, glorify, praise, and exalt with the spirit 
of faithi with the spirit of wisdom and patience, 
with the spirit of mercy, with the spirit of 
fudgment and peace, and with the spirit of 
benevolence f {comp,* the seven spirits which 
are before His throne,' Kev.L4,iii.l,iv.6,v.6,3 
all shall say with united voice, Ble8sed;is He I 
and the name of the Lord of spirits shall be 
blessed for ever and ever : all, (who sleep not) 
Bleeping not, shall bless it in heaven above. 
▲11 the holy in heaven shall bless it, all the 
elect who dwell in the garden of life ; and 
every spirit of light, who is capable of bless- 
ing, glorifying, exalting and praising. Thy 
holy name, and every mortal man, more than 
the powers of heaven, shall glorify and praise 
Thy name for ever and ever. For great Is the 
mercy of the Lord of spirits ; long-suffering 
is He, and all His works, all His power, great 
as are the things which He has done, has He 
revealed to the saints and to the elect in the 
name of the Lord of spirits.' 

Comp. Ilev.v.13, * And every creature which 
is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as .^-e in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever.' 

Bev.xix.5, *And a voice came out of the 
throne, saying. Praise our Gk>d, all ye Hia 
Servants, and ye that fear Him, both small 
and great.' 

(xiz) En.lzi.4-9, * The word of his mouth 
ghall destroy all the sinners and all the un- 
godly, who shall perish at his presence . . . 
Trouble shall come upon them, as upon a 
woman in travail, whose labour is severe^ 
when her child comes to the mouth of the 
womb, ftnd she finds it difficult to bring forth. 
One portion of them shall look upon another : 
they shall be astonished, and shall abase their 
countenance ; and trouble shall seize them^ 
when they shall behold this Son of Woman 
sitting upon the throne of his glory.' 

Comp. 2Thes8.i.9, 'Who shall be punished 
with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the gloiy of His power." 



lThess.v.8, * Then sudden destnxotlon oometh 
upon them as travail upon a woman with 
child, and they shall not escape.' 

2The88.ii.8, • That Wicked, whom the Lord 
shall consume with the spirit of His mouth.' 

Matt.xiz.28, * In the regeneration, when the 
Bon of Man shall sit ia the throne of His 
glory.' 

Matt.rrv.81. 'When the Son of Man shall 
come in His glory, then shall He sit upon the 
tturone of his glory.' 

Bev.i.l6, * Out of His mouth went a sharp 
two-edged sword.' 

Bev.ii.l6, * I will fight against them with the 
Bword out of My mouth.' 

Bev.zix.l5, * Out of His mouth goeth a sharp 
BWord, that with it He should ncdte the na* 
tions.' 

Bevjdz.2l, *And the remnant were Blain 
with the sword of Him that sat upon the horse, 
which [sword] proceeded out of His mouth.' 

(XX) Bn.bd.12-17, * AU the kings, tha 
prhicee, the exalted, and those who rule over 
the eiurth, shall fall down on their faces before 
him, and shall worship him. They shall fix 
their hopes on this Son of Man, shall pray to 
him, and petition for mercy. Then shall the 
Iiord of spirits hasten to expel them from His 
presence. Their faces shall be full of con- 
fusion, and their faces shall darkness cover. 
The angels shall take them to punishment, 
that vengeance may be inflicted on those who 
have oppressed His children and His elect . . • 
But the saints and the elect shall be safe in 
that day . . . The Lord of spirits shall remain 
over them : and with this Son of Man shall 
they dwell, eat, lie down, and rise up, for ever 
imd ever.' 

Comp. Bev.vii.15, * He that sitteth on the 
throne sh^ dwell among them.' 

Rev.vi.l5, * And the kings of the earth, and 
the great men, and the rich men, and the chief 
captains, and the mighty men, . . . hid them- 
Belves in the dens and rocks of the mountains, 
and said to the mountains and rocks. Fall on 
us, and hide us from the face of Him that 
sitteth upon the Throne.' 

Bev.xix.l8, ' That ye may eat the flesh of 
kings, and the flesh of captains, and the flesh 
uf mighty men, &o.' 

Bev.xxi.3, * Behold the tabernacle of Qod is 
with men, and He v<rill dwell with them, and 
they shall be His people, and God Himsdf 
Bhall be with them, and be their God.' 

(xzi) En.lxx.1-13, * I beheld the sons of the 
holy angels, treading on flaming fire, whoee 
garments and robes were white, and whose 
countenances were transparent as crystal . . • 
Then I fell on my face before the Lord of 
j^irits. And Michael, one of the arohangel& 
took me by my right hand, raised me up, and 
brought me out to where was every secret of 
mercy and secret of righteousness . . . There 
I beheld m the midst of that light, a building 
raised with stones of ice [? crystal]. . . . The 
Seraphim, the Cherubim, and the Ophanim, 
iiurrounded it; these are those who never 
Bleep, but watch the throne of His glory. 
And I beheld angels innumerable, thousands 
of thousands, and ten thousand times tea 
thousand, who surrounded that h&bitA^<sr&^ 
Michael, Raphael, wiA Qt«taAsSL ^«d& ^"^^J?- 
that hftbVtaAion, Miflt\io\i ^aa^gSa^VoasssssissKsssaa* 
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With them was the Andent of Days, whose 
head was white as wool, and pure, and His 
robe was indescribable. Then I fell upon my 
face, while all my flesh was dissolved, and my 
q)irit became changed.' 

Comp. Rev.iv.8,v.ll4.14,17. 

(zxii) £n.lzzxii.4^, ' I was lying down in 
the house of my grandfather Malalel, when I 
saw in a vision heaven pnrifying and snatched 
away ; and, falling to the earth, I saw likewise 
the earth absorbed by a great abyss.' 

En.xcii.l7, ' The former heaven shall depart 
and pass away, a new heaven shall appear.' 

Comp. 2Pet.iii.lO, * The heavens shall pass 
«wa.j,* the earth also shall be burned up.' 

Bev.zzi.1, ' I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away.' 

(xxiii) En.lzzzv.2, *And, behold, a single 
Btar fell from heaven.' 

En.lzxxvii.1-3, ' Then I looked at that one 
of the four white men, who came forth first. 
He seized the first star, which fell doi^-n from 
heaven. And, binding it hand and foot, he 
cast it into a valley, a valley narrow, deep, 
Btnpendous, and gloomy.' 

Comp, Rev.viii.lO, ' There fell a great star 
from heaven.' 

Rev.ix.l, *I saw a star fall from heaven 
unto the earth.' 

(xxiv) En.xciii.6-xciv.6, * Woe to those who 
build up iniquity and oppression, and who lay 
the foundation of fraud 1 for suddenly shall 
they be subverted, and never know peace.* 

<Woe to those who build up their houses 
with crime I for from the very foundation 
shall their houses be demolished . . . 

* Woe to you who are rich 1 for in your riches 
have ye trusted, but from your riches you 
shall be removed, because you have not re- 
membered the most High in the days of your 
prosperity. 

' You have committed blasphemy and ini 
quity, and are destined to the day of the eflhi- 
sion of blood, to the day of darkness, and to 
the day of the great judgment . . . 

* Woe to you, who recompense your neigh- 
bour with evil I for you shall be recompensed 
according to your works. 

* Woe to you, ye false witnesses, you who 
aggravate iniquity 1 for you shall suddenly 
perish. 

' Woe to you, ye sinners I for ye r^ect the 
righteous.' 

Kn.civ.1,2, 'I swear to you, ye righteous, 
that in heaven the angels record your goodness 
before the glory of the Mighty One. Wait 
with patient hope ; for formerly you have 
been disgraced with evil and with affliction ; 
but now shall you shine like the luminaries of 

heaven Your cries have cried for 

judgment ; and it has appeared to you ; for an 
account of aU your suffering shall be required 
from the princes, and from everyone who has 
assisted your plunderers. Wait with patient 
hope, nor relinquish your confidence ; for great 
joy shall be yours, like that of the angels in 
heaven.' 

Comp. Luke vi24-26, James v.l-S. 

1127. These are only a few instances 
of the influence, which this remarkable 
Book seems to have exercised upon the 



minds of deyout men in tlie iint age of 
Christianity. In the language attn- 
buted to Our Lord Himseli^ — ^in that of 
St Paul, especially in hia Mrh epistlefl^ 
—in that of St. James, St Peter, aikl 
St Jude, — ^we can diatinctly trace an 
intimate acquaintance with it; and r»- 
cognise its forms of ezpresaiim. Bot^ 
alx>ye all, this is true of the Bode of 
the Reyelations, where, it is plain, Tny 
much of the imagery has been directly 
adopted firom Uiat of the Book of 
Enoch. ^ And, though the apostdhe 
authorship of some of the above writ- 
ings may be questioned, yet the &et 
remains as before, that die writers of 
these Scriptures, whoever they -wen, 
appear to have been well aoquainted 
with this Book, and more or leM im- 
bued with its teaching. 

1128. And, certamly, some of the 
language above quoted must be ad- 
mitted to be ver^ grand and impres- 
sive ;^specially if we consider that the 
version, from which we have quoted, is 
a recent translation of a tnmslatioo, 
and has to recommend it, neither the 
prestige of early association, nor the 
flavour of antiquity, which modify in- 
sensibly our judgment of the Scripture 
language with which it is compared. 
We cannot wonder at the eBeet which it 
seems to have produced upon the minds 
of readers in that age, and in still later 
days, — more especially when it was 
actually believed to be the authentie 
record of the prophecies of ' Enoch the 
seventh from Adam,' who, therefore, 
must have been supposed to have 
originated^ and not imitated, the 
imagery of the Book of Daniel, and 
that remarkable expression, 'the An- 
cient of Days.' l^vertheless, mixed 
up with all these noble utterances, is 
a great mass of matter of the most 
fantastic and fabulous character, which 
has probably prevented the book being 
handed down to us, stamped with the 
high authority which it nad in those 
first centuries of Christian teaching. 

1129. Archb.LA.UBBNCE says,jp.lvi : — 
Upon the whole, then, if this ringnlar book 

be censured, as abounding in some parts with 
fable and fiction, still should we recollect that 
fable and fiction may occasionally prove both 
amusing and instructive, and can then only 
be deemed injurious, when pressed into thB 
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sesrvice of vice and infidelity. Kor should we 
forget that much— perhaps, most — of what we 
censure was founded upon a nations^ tradi- 
tion, the antiqidty of which alone, indepen- 
dent of other considerations, had rendered it 
respectable. That the author was uninspired, 
will scarcely now be questioned. But, although 
his production was apocryphal, it ought not 
therefore to be stigmatised as necessarily re- 
plete with error. Although it be on that 
account incapable of becoming a rule of faith, 
it may nevertheless contain much moral as 
well as religious truth, and may be justly re- 
guded as a correct standard of the doctrine 
of the times in which it was composed. Non 
omnia esse eoneedenda anHquiiatit *that not 
everything is to be allowed to antiquity,' is, it 
is true, a maxim founded upon reason and ex- 
perience. But in perusing the present relic of 
a remote age and country, should the reader 
discover much to condemn, still, unless he be 
too fastidious, he will find more to approve ; 
if he sometimes frown, he may often^ smile ; 
nor seldom will he be disposed to admire the 
vivid imagination of the writer, which tran- 
sports him far b^ond the flaming boundaries 
of the world, — * extra 

Processit longiJtammanHa momia mundi* 
'Past the world's flaming walls has far ad- 
vanced,' — 
displaying to him every secret of Creation,— 
the qplendours of heaven, and the terrors of 
bell, — the mansions of departed souls, — and 
tiie myriads of the celestial hosts, the Sera- 
phim, Cherubim, and Ophanim, which sur- 
round the blazing throne, and magnify the 
Holy Name of the great Lord of Spirits, the 
Almighty Father of men and of angels. 

G-FSOBEB also writes, Jahrhundert 
de8lleils,p.l05,109:— 

I salute OUT Enoch as in a certain sense a 
fore-announcer of the coming of our Lo d 
Jesus Christ,— not as if he had a perception of 
the truth, for his Messias is, as in the case of 
other Jews, enveloped in a cloud of ambition 
and false hopes :— but he is still an evidence 
to show with what kind of feeling, and with 
what glowing earnestness, twenty or thirty 
years before Christ, the Anointed of the Lord 
was expected. .... There is no better 
source, from which may be derived a know- 
ledge of the state of the Jewish form of faith 
before, and in the days of, Jesus Christ. 

1 130. But especially it deserves notice 
tliat almost aU the language of the 
New Testament, in whidi the judg- 
ment of the Last Day is described, — the 
Eschatology, as it is called, of the N.T., 
— appears to have been directly de- 
rived from the language of the Book of 
Enoch, as will be seen from the pas- 
sages quoted above, (iv), (xiii), (xvi), 
(xix), (xx). The * everlasting chains,' 
in which the fallen angels are *kept 
under darkness, unto the judgment of 
the great day,' — the 'everlasting fire 
prepared for tiie devil and his angels/ 



—the * Son of Man sitting upon the 
throne of His glory,' choosing for the 
righteous their * countless habitations/ 
and destroying the wicked with the 
word of His mouth, — the ' book of life 
opened ' before the Judge, — earth, hell, 
and the grave, * giving up their dead,' 
— the joy of the righteous, the shame 
and confusion of the wicked, who are 
led off by the angels to punishment, — 
the *new heaven' and the *new 
earth,' old things having passed away, 
— ^the * furnace of fire,* and the * lake 
of fire,' — all these appear in the Book 
of Enoch, and the last, the 'lake 
of fire,' is, manifestly (^'^X ^ figure 
introduced with distinct reference to 
the Dead Sea; and, accordingly, in 
the same connection, we find 'the 
angels, which kept not their first estate,' 
coupled with 'Sodom and Gomorrha 
and the cities about them,' Jude 7, 
which are spoken of as ' going after 
strange flesh,' like those angels, and 
being 'set for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.' Nay, 
those awful words spoken of Judas, 

* It had been good for that man if he 
had never been bom,' find their coun- 
terpart also (viii) in the language of 
this Book. 

1 131. This fact is of great importance. 
For it shows that these were popular 
expressions, which were in common 
use in the mouths of devout men of 
that time, and must^ therefore, be inter- 
preted according to their general spirit, 
and not be pressed too fax in their 
literal meaning. To the Jews of those 
days, acquainted with the Book of 
Enoch, these images woidd be quite 
familiar,^ — ^like those which speak of the 
' stars falling,' the ' Son of Man coming 
in a cloud with power and great glory,* 
or those again, which were evidently 
current in the popular talk, about 

* Abraham's bosom,' the ' torments of 
hell/ and the ♦ great gulf fixed.' 

1132. It is not impossible that the 
Book of Enoch, as it now exists, may 
contain some Christian interpolations 
of a later date, as we know to be the case 
with another famous apocryphal book, 
the 'Sibylline Oracles.' But, how- 
ever this may be, the Epistle of Jude 
seems plainly to recognise some por- 
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tions, at leasl^ of the Book of Enoch, as 
already existing, and as authentic and 
anthoritatiye. Hence, even should an j 
critics propose to place the compo- 
sition of the whole 'Book* at a later 
date than that assigned to it by Archbp. 
Laubbncb and Gfbobbr,* the age of 
the Epistle would have to be depressed 
with it, to a time fi&r later than that of 
the Apostles, — to a time, when the 
real origin of the ' Book ' had been 
forgotten, and its contents could be 
confidently quoted, as the veritable 
words of the antediluvian Patriarch. 
And, generally, the occurrence of such 
expressions, as we have quoted above, 
common to the Book of Enoch and to 
80 many of the apostolical writings, 
shows plainly the forms of thought 
and language, which were prevalent 
among the Jews in the first age of 
Christiani^. 

1133. We must remember, therefore, 
from what sources such expressions as 
these were drawn, and not suppose 
that they are meant to convey to us 
accurate information about the details 
of the invisible world. The substantial 
tnith, which underlies these figures, is 
the fact, — ^the belief in which is deep- 



* Mr. Wkotcott says on this point, Smith's 
Diet, of ike Bible, i.p.547 : Notwithstanding 
the arguments of HiLOEyFELD and Joss, the 
whole book appears to be distinctly of Jewish 
origin. Some inconsiderable interpolations 
may hare been madein successiye translations, 
and large fragments of a much earlier date 
were undoubtedly incorporated into the work. 
But, as a whole, it may be regarded as de- 
$eriMng an important phase of Jewish opinion, 
shortly btfore the coming nf Christ: 



seated, by the gift of Ood, in onr 
nature,-t-of the everlastiiig distinetioB 
between right and wrong; and of a 
Perfect Justice, presiding over the 
universe of morid oeins, which, as it is 
not always manifested <dearly in this 
life, we believe with nndoubting confi- 
dence, will be revealed assuredly here- 
after. Truths, such as these, which 
underlie the figures of the N.T., an 
not less true, nor is their authority leas 
binding, because we are able to trace 
their historical Krowtli, just as the 
excellence of the Lord's I^yer is not 
diminished, because we know that it is 
made up of petitions, which were cur- 
rent already among the Jews.* Bathei; 
this veiY growth among men, of the 
recognition of a great Eternal lYuth, 
gives us the comforting assurance of 
uie Presence of a Living CKxl in His- 
tory, — ^not only advancing continually 
the intellectual development of man- 
kind, but — enlightening and inspiring^ 
with ever-increasing I^ht and Life, 
the hearts of His duldren. 

• On this point Gfb5rier writes, ToLi,Fart 
ii.p.l49 : ' I have, as it la seen, developed oat 
of the books of the Jews the prindidee, ac- 
cording to which the * Lord's I^yer '^ia com- 
poeed. Not only is its character Jewish, but 
so also are the separate clauses, which oocar 
in different Jewish prayers, (see Liohttoot. 
ScHcJrroKN, WBTsnnN on lIatt.TL9, Wmic&) 
It may be that it was a prayer already in ose 
before the time of Jesus : probably, however, 
it was then first put together out of esilier 
prayers. Though, generally, the portions of it 
agree verbally with already existing Jewish 
prayers, yet I have nowhere found the wIMf 
among Jewish writers, though thej have, 
however, many similar prayers.' 
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Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day, and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 

And Thou, Lord, art more than they. 

We have but faith ; we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trost it comes from Thee— 
A beam in darkness ; let it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according weU, 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock Thee, when we do not fear : 
But help Thy foolish ones to bear ; 

Help Thy vain worlds to bear Thy Light. 
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I HAVE given in the body of this Part the scientific arguments, 
which show conclusively that no Deluge, such as that described 
in G. vi-viii, — ^whether regarded as a Universal or a Partial Deluge, 
—could ever have happened within an age extending vastly beyond 
the era of the Noachian Deluge. Among other matters, I have 
drawn special attention to the very decisive evidence afforded on 
this point by the actual state of the volcanic cones of Auvergne, as 
attested by the concurrent evidence of some of the most eminent 
geologists of the present day. 

My statements have been challenged by one or more clergymen, 
writing in defence of the traditionary view. 

It is denied that the volcanic hills in question are of such great 
antiquity, and in proof of this reference is made (i) to two letters 
from SiDONHJs Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, in Auvergne, 
(ii) to a homily of AviTus, De Rogationihm, and (iii) to the History 
of Gregobt of Tours, from which it is inferred as follows : — 

It be will Been from these authorities that the last eruptions from these volcanoes, 
which WCTe most severe, occurred in the reign of Gunderic, A.D. 460-2 — that they 
threw up ashes and pumice in such vast quantities as fell in ' Sodomitic showers,' 
even in the vicinity of Vienne— that the three authors first above-named were con- 
temporary and eyewitnesses,— and that, from their continuance for nearly three 
years, entire new cones could hardly fail to be formed 

It further appears that a three days' fast and humiliation being held, to beseech 
the removal of these calamities, and being begged by Mamertus of all neighbouring 
churches, it came to be annually repeated, and copied throughout not only all Gaul, 
but also Britain, imder the name of Bogation Days, the anniversary continued in our 
calendar to this hour. 

I will first translate the following account of the institution of 

^ Rogation Days ' from Hoffman's ' Lexicon,' iv. p. 77 : — 

Days of Bogation, to be celebrated with prayers and fastings before the Ascension 
of Christ, were instituted on account of an earthquake and incursions of wild beasts, 
by Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne, a.d. 446. There are three of them which are cele- 
brated before the Lord's Ascension, according to the custom of the Gallic church. 
The wild beasts by which the Gauls were then infested were chiefly wolves. When 
these raged fiercely against the Gauls, and no remedy could be found for this scourge, 
the bishops of the Gallic provinces, being collected at Vienne, appointed in common 
that they should implore the mercy of God by a three days' fast. When this turned 
out happily, it came to pass that these days came into a custom of annual celebration, 
which also at the present time are observed carefully through the provinces of Gaul 
for diverse calamities. 

Thus, according to the above author, the institution of Rogation 
Days had no connection with 'volcanic eruptions,' but was due to 
an ' earthquake,' and chiefly the * incursions of wild beasts ' at 
Vienne. Vienne, however, is • in Dauphiny, not in Auvergne, 
But the fact is, that there are no signs of any volcanic action what- 
ever in or near to the city of Vienne, though there are in the 
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Yivarais^ in the neighbouring department. As I>r. DAUHBffr 
observes, ' Volcanoes/ 2nd edit., p. 66, Note : — 

There are no volcanoes near Ylenne ; but the bishop's diooese may hmwe ecKtaoded 
into the neighbouring department of Arddohe, where th^ oooor so abmiduitlj. 

But the volcanoes in Auvergne and those in the Vivarais are two 
distinct groups, which, as the same authority tells us, p. 32, — 
although scarcely a hundred miles distant from each other, are nefvectheleeB dirlded 
by a barrier of primary rocks, and belong apparently to independent systeoaa. . . . 

To infer that the volcanoes of Auvergne were in a state of actiyi^ at the time 
when those of the Yivarais showed symptoms of disturbance, would be as rash as to 
presume that the extinct volcano of Mount Yultur, in Apulia, was roused into 
activity in the first century of the Christian era, because anoieiit writero have 
recorded the ravages made at that time by Vesuvius. 

Gregory of Tours died a.d. 695, more than 130 years after the 
phenomena, whatever they were, of a.d. 460-2, of which we are 
speaking. But, in truth, this writer does not speak of any * erup- 
tions.' He says only, ii. Ep. 34 : — 

He (Avitus) relates in a certain homily which he wrote about Bogations, tiiat 
these same Rogations, which we celebrate before the triumph of the Lord^g Asoension, 
were instituted, by Mamertus, bishop of the said city of Yienne, over which also he 
then presided, at a time when that city was terrified by many prodigies. For it was 
frequently shaken by an earthqiuJce ; and, moreover, the wild nature of deer and 
wolves having entered the gates, wandered (he wrote) about the whole city, fearing 
nothing. And when this occurred through the circle of a year, upon the approach 
of the days of the Paschal solemnity, the whole people were devoutly awaiting the 
mercy of Ood, that, at least, this day of great solemnity might bring an end to tiiis 
terror. But on the very watch of the night of glory, while the solemnities of the 
mass were being celebrated, suddenly the royal palace within the walls is art in flames 
by divine fire. All being utterly terrified with fear, and having gone out of the 
church, believing that either all the city might be consumed by this conflagration, or 
certainly might yawn in chasms with the rending asunder of the earth, the holy 
priest, prostrate before the altar, with groans and tears implores the mercy of the 
Lord. Why more ? The prayer of the renowned chief -priest penetrated the lofty 
regions of the sky, and the stream of flowing tears quencdied the flames of the house. 

It is plain that there is nothing here ahout * Sodomitic showers.' 
Gregory speaks only of ^ earthquakes,' the strange entrance of wild 
animals into the city, and the palace set in flames hy divine fire, 
t.e.y apparently hy a stroke of lightning. 

Secondly, Avitus, the successor of Mamertus, who was really a 

* contemporary and eyewitness,' writes as follows : — 

And, indeed, I know that many of us recollect the causes of the terrors of that time. 
Forsooth, frequent conflagrations, repeated earthquakes, nightly sounds, tept 
threatening a sort of prodigious graveyard for a kind of funeral of the whole world. 
For an appearance of wild animals in a state of tameness presented itself to large 
gatherings of people, Qod only knows whether deluding the eyes or drawn by 
portents ; whichever, however, of these two was the case, it was understood to be 
equally monstrous, whether thus in reality the savage hearts of brutes could be 
softened, or the phantasms of false vision could be formed so horribly before the 
siffht of terrified men. Meanwhile the feeling of the common people took different 
directions, and the opinions of different ranks were various. Some, dissembling 
what they thought, attributed to chance what they were unwilling to give to tears ; 
others, of a better mind, interpreted each new portent by suitable significations of 
the fitness of the plagues. For who, amidst frequent fires, would not fear Sodomitic 
showers ? Who, when the elements were trembling, would not believe that either the 
fall of the roof, or the disruption of the ground was imminent ? Who, when he saw, 
or certainly thought he saw, deer, fearful by nature, penetrate through the narrow 
gates as far as the spacious forum, would not dread an impending feeling of desolation? 

Here again there is no mention of ^ Sodomitic showers,' as having 
been rained from heaven upon the city of Vienne, hut of fires such 
as that of the palace struck hy lightning, or others caused by the 
< fall of the roofs ' from repeated earthquakes, which brought to 
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mind the destruction of Sodom, and made the people dread a 
recurrence of * Sodomitic showers.* 
Lastly; the Letter of Sidonitjs, vii. Ep. 1, begins thus : — 

There is a rumour that the Goths have moved their camp into Boman soiL For 
to this irruptiioii we, miserable p^sople of Auvergne, are always the gate. 

And he goes on to say that he depends for deliverance not upon 
earthly defences, but upon the Rogations, which had been in- 
stituted by Mamertus, and in which the people of Auvergne had 
begun to practise. He then proceeds : — 

For it does not escape our inquiries what idnd of prodigies those were, under 
whose terrifying effect the dty, committed from Heaven to your care, was being 
emptied in the first times, when these prayers were instituted. For now the sites of 
the public walls were shaken by frequent earthquakes ; now fires, often with flames 
(ignes ssepe flammati), heaped up the fallen ridges of the roofs with a piled-up 
mountain of ashes ; now the fearful tameness of audacious deer placed their por- 
tentous beds in the forum ; whilst thou meanwhile, the state of the city being thinned 
by the departure of the nobles and populace, quickly hadst recourse to a new example 
of the ancient Ninevites, lest thy despair also should mock the Divine admonition. 
And truly thou, least of all men, after e3q)erience of thy virtues, oouldst distrust God 
without sin. For when once, by chance, the city had b^un to bum, thy faith grew 
the hotter by that heat ; and when in the sight of the fearful people, by the mere 
presentation of thy body, the fire struck back, wound its retreadbig way in fugitive 
curves, by a miracle, terrible, new, unwonted, it happened to the flame to give way 
through reverence, which by nature was devoid of feeling. 

Here, again, we have mention made of * earthquakes/ and of 
^ flaming fires, piling up ashes on the fallen roofs ' j but there is 
nothing said of volcanic eruptions ; and these fires seem to be the 
same as those mentioned by Avittjs, which were kindled by the 
roofs falling in upon the household fires, through repeated earth- 
quakes. Accordingly Dr. Daubent says, in his ' Volcanoes : ' — 

I submit to my readers whether the «titire silence of Snx)KiU8 as to the exlBtence of 
volcanoes in Auvergne, although his residence was on the borders of the Lake Aidat, 
which, as we have seen, was caused by an eruption from one of the most modem of 
those which had desolated the country, is not a strong negative evidence of their 
antiquity, especially when this author dwells in his poems on the scenery of his own 
neighbourhood, and even compares its natural beauties with those of Baiae, a spot 
which he must have known, to be in the neighbourhood of a burning mountain. 
How natural would it have been for him, after he had said, with reference to his 
baths on the Lake of Aidat— 

High rise the heights like to the Baian cone, 
Lite too, with ha^-clothed summit, shines ffiepeak, — 
to have added that, in its vicinity too, as in that of Baise, there was a mountain 
vomiting forth flames, supposing any such phenomenon to have been familiar to 
him, near the spot where he resic^ !— p.33. 

Although the testimony of Sidonius Apollinaris and of AxciMns Avrrns should 
persuade us that some indications of activity were manifested, about the fourth 
century after Christ, by the igneous agents that may be supposed to exist in the 
bowels of the earth at no great distance from the city of Vienne, yet it would seem 
more probable that the reports of these writers had reference to earthquakes than to 
trae volcanic eraptions tjiat occurred in this district.— j>.66. 

In the AthencBum, No. 1,020, we find the following report of a 
lecture by Sir Charles (then Mr.) Lyell: — 

Before considering these, Mr. Ltell entered into a short digression to refute the 
doctrine of the medfeval origin of the volcanoes near Clermont (AuvCTgne), advanced 
by a writer in the Quarterly Review for October, 1844, p.296, where it is pretended 
that Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont, who flourished at the close of the fifth 
century, has borne explicit testimony to the * volcanic eruption, the crumbling ol' 
the cones, and the heaping up of the showers of ashes and scoriae, cast forth amidf-t 
their fires.' The passages relied on occur in a letter from Sidonius to his contempo- 
rary, Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne in Dauphiny, written when Auvergne was 
threatened with a fresh irruption of the Goths, to avert which danger the bishop 
proposes to adopt certain forms of prayer (rogations, or litanies), which Mamertus 
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had already introduced on the oooasion of some ' inrodigiea,* which had hapiwwflfl in 
Daaphiny sixteen years before. In alluding to these phenoznoia Sidoniub says that 
*the walls of the city of Yienne were shaken by frequent earthqoates, many 
fires broke out, and mounds of ashes were heaped up over the falling copings 
of the walls.' Deer also took refuge in the forum, and the people fled ; all but the 
bishop, who had a right to reckon on divine protection, because, as Sdmnius reminds 
him, on a former occasion the flames at his approach had miraculously reoeded, out ol 
reverence to his holy person. At the time of the earthquake he (Mamertus) had told 
his people that their repentant tears would extinguish the flres sooner than rivers of 
water, and the stedfastness of their faith would cause the rocking of the ground to 
cease. SiDOXins finishes with asking the Bishop of Yienne to send him some relics to 
make all secure. The style of the whole epistle is so faulty, ambitious, and po^ioal, 
as to make it difficult to know the exact value of the expressions, and dangerous to 
found upon them any philosophical argument about natural events. There is not a 
word about Auvergne, but ^mply an allusion to the shocks which B^ppeax to have 
thrown down buildings (at Yienne) and caused (as usual in such cases, where roofs 
fall in) great conflagrations and het^ of cinders. The terror of the wild animals 
when the earth rocks, and their sensitiveness to the slightest movements, are well 
known. Although the epistle proves Sidoniub to have had a fair shiune of tiie 
credulity of his age, both in respect of miracles wrought in favour of a contemporaiy 
saint, and the eflElcacy of relics, it would be unfair to charge him with a belief in the 
occurrence of a volcanic eruption at or near the site of the city of Yimine, which 
the investigations of the ablest government surveyors, to whom the oonstmction of 
a geological map of France has been entrusted, have entirely disproved. There axe, 
in fact, no monuments of volcanos, ancient or modem, in Dauphiny ; and, if tbsxe 
had been, they would not throw light on the date of eruptions in Anvorgne. 

Sir Charles Ltell writes thus also in his Elements of Geoiogyj 
6thEd.j9.684:— 

The brim of the water of the Puy de Pariou near Clermont is so diaip, and has 
been so little blunted by time, that it scarcely affords room to stand upon. This and 
oth^ cones in an equaUy remarkable state of integrity have stood, I conoeive, unin- 
jured, [by ordinary rain, but not by the waters of a Deluge,] not in spite of their loose 
porous nature, as might at first be rationally supposed, but in consequence of iL No 
rills can collect where all the rain is absorbed by the sand and scoriae, as is remaiisUy 
the case on Etna ; and nothing but a waterspout breaking directly upon the Puy de 
Pariou, [or the waters of a Deluge surging upon it,] could carry away a portion ot 
the hill, 80 long as it is not rent or engulphed by earthquakes. 

Hence it is conceivable that even those cones, which have the freshest aspect and 
most perfect 8hai)e, may lay claim to very high antiquity. Dr. DAUBsanr has justly 
observed that, had any of these volcanos been in a state of activity in the age of 
Julius Caesar, that general, who encamped upon the plains of Auvergne, and laid 
siege to its principal city (Gergovia, near Clermont), could hardly have failed to 
notice them. Had there being any record of their eruptions in the time of Pliny or 
Sidoniub Apollinarib, the one would scarcely have omitted to make mention of it 
in his Natural History, nor the other to introduce some allusion to it among the 
descriptions of this his native province. This poet's residence was on the borders of 
tlie Lake Aidat, which owed its very existence to the damming up of a river by one 
of the most modem lava-currents. 

Lastly, the reader will observe that nothing would be proved 
against the scientific evidence of the impossibility of the Noachian 
Deluge as a matter of fact, if it could even be shown that some of 
these volcanic cones are of more recent date. If there is one 
ancient cone — and Sir Charles Ltell, as quoted below in 
(1180), says there are many — composed of ^ loose ashes,' 'an 
incoherent heap of scorisD and spongy ejectamenta,* which still 
* stands unmolested,' it is plain that no * Noah's Flood * can have 
covered the earth, when, as the same authority has stated — 

Had the waters once risen, even for a day, so high as to reach the level of the 
base of one of these cones, — had there been a ^ngle Flood 50 or 60 feet in height 
since the last eruption occurred,— a great part of these volcanoes must inevitably have 
been swept away. 

J. W. NATAL. 

London : Feb, 24, 1865. 



PART V. 

THE FIEST ELEVEN CHAPTEES OF GENESIS 
(continued). 



CHAPTER I. 

GBN.VI.1-VI.4. 

1134. G.vi.1,2. 

'And it came to pass that man began to 
multiply upon the face of the ground, and 
daughters were bom to them. And the sons 
of Elohim saw the daughters of men that 
they were goodly : and they took to them 
"wiyes of all whom they chose.' 

By * sons of God ' the Scripture in- 
variably means * angels/ Job i.6,ii.l, 
3ucxviiL7,Ps.xxix.l,lxx3ix.7: and, ac- 
cordingly, the Book of Enoch gives a 
very fdl account of the doings of these 
angels, who * sinned * and ' left their 
first estate/ and their punishment, as 
described in this book (1126.xvi.), is 
distinctly referred to in 2Pet.ii.4, 
Jude 6. In the fece of these facts, it 
is not easy to suppose, as some have 
suggested, that the expression here 
means only * Sethites,' who are called 

* sons of Elohim * on account of their 
piety, by which they were distinguished 
from the Cainites, who are described, 
generally, as * man,' — or that it means 
'rulers, chiefs, &c.' in opposition to 
the people of lower rank, &c. On 
either of these suppositions, indeed, it 
is difficult to see how * giants ' could 
have been conceived to have sprung 
from the union. 

1135. But this notion of the 'sons 
of God,' descending to the beautiful 

* daughters of men,* appears to have 
been borrowed from foreign and 
heathen sources. 

The sons of God cannot here be identical 
with the angels, or with the sons of Ood 



mentioned in other parts of Scripture : they 
are not of Hebrew, but of general Eastern 
origin. And these notions were, gradually, 
more and more amplified ; Htxiey were enlarged 
from other heathen sources, or from the fic- 
tions of imagination. The Book of Enoch 
shows that the chief of these sons of Heaven, 
Samyaza, at first opposed their wicked design. 
But they pledged themselves by awful oaths 
and imprecations to execute it. They de- 
scended, two hundred in number, to Mount 
Hermon ; they chose wives, taught them sor- 
cery and conjuration, introduced ornaments 
of vanity and luxury, bracelets and trinkets, 
paints and costly stuffs. Giants, three thou- 
sand cubits high, were the offspring of these 
alliances. They first consumed all the pro- 
duce of the earth ; then they devoured all the 
animals, and afterwards began to turn against 
the men. The cries of the earth rose up to 
heaven. The angels, Michael and Gabriel, 
Surgan and Urgan, brought the complaint 
before the throne of God. He precipitated 
Azazel, the most wicked of the ' sons of God,' 
into a dark cavern, where he lies in fetters, 
and covered with rough pointed stones, in 
order to be thrown into the burning pool on 
the great day of judgment. He inspired the 
progeny of these unnatural unions with fierce 
rage ; and the consequence was that they de- 
stroyed each other in mutual murder, after 
which they were tied to subterranean hills, to 
remain there for seventy generations, and 
then to be for ever hurled into the fiery 
abyss. But he assured the son of Lamech, 
that an approaching deluge would spare him 
and his children, to become the ancestors of 
better generations. Kausch, Gen.p.lll, 

1136. G.vi.3. 

*And Jehovah said. My spirit shall not 
preside in man for ever.' 

Dblitzsch notes on this, p.236 :— 
Here is not meant the Holy Spirit with its 
judging, punishing power, but, with reference 
to ii.7, the created human spirit, which on 
account of its Divine origin and God-related 
nature, or, perhaps, only as the Divine gift, 
is called by God 'My spirit.' This rules 
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(preaidefl) in man, InMmnch m it animatow 
and governs the bodily part of man. 

The expression 'for erer' is used 
apparently to denote merely a long 
time, as in the following instances : — 

lS.i.22, <I will bring him, that he may ap- 
pear before Jehovah, and there abide far ever ;' 

lS.xx.15, * But thou Bhalt not out off thy 
kindness from my house /br ever,* 

1137.G.vi.3. 

< And his days shall be a hundred and twenty 
years.' 

TrcH explains these words as fol- 
lows, p.l67 : — 

This shall henceforward be the limit of 
human life, with reference to the much 
^rreater age of the Patriarchs, G.v. The ob- 
jection has been made that, even after the 
Flood, the Patriarchs still overstepped this 
limit of life, and so these words have been 
explained to mean, * I will still give them a 
respite of 120 years, withhi whidb they may 
repent.' Bat here it is overlooked that the 
continually decreasing term of Ufe at length 
reaches that limit, [Aaron, 128 years, N. 
xxxiii.89,—Mo8e8, 130, D.xxziv.7,— Joshua, 
110, Jo.xxiv.29], and so the divine determi- 
nation takes effect. If the author had meant 
to express this thought, he would infallibly 
have made the time to the Flood extend to 
120 years, which the data in v.82,vii.6, make 
impossible. 

The data, to which TucH refers, 
show that Noah was 500 years old 
hefore the announcement in vi.3 was 
made, and 600 years old when the Flood 
began, so that only 100 years could have 
intervened. But the fact is that the 
great ages of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, are due to the Elohist^ not to 
the Jehovistic author of the verse be- 
fore us. 

1138. G.vi.4. 

'The giants were in the earth in those 
days.' 

The Targ. Jon. paraphrases here : — 

Schamchazai {i.e. Samyaza, of the book of 
Enoch) and Uzziel, who fell from heaven, 
were on the earth in those days. 

As already observed (1107) in the 
case of the descendants of Cain, the 
writer, — ^who may be endeavouring to 
account for the existence of the sup- 
posed giant races of the Mosaic times, 
'groat, many, and tall,* the Emim, 
Anakim, Zamzummim, &c., which, ac- 
cording to the old legends, reported 
by the Deuteronomist, ii.l 0,11,20, once 
lived in that * land of giants,' on both 
sides of the Jordan, — seems to have 
lost Bight of the fact, that a!\l t\ieHe' 



gi^tic brings, the product of ttt 
mixture of the ' 0OIIB of Elohim' vith 
the 'danghten of man,' must hm 
been swept awaj by the Behiae. 

1189. It ina;r M &at the notion rfib 
enstence of gigantic men in the pnmi- 
tive times, which is finmd among • 
many nations, has really aBseora 
the discoveries of huge bonei; ^»> 
mains of extinct imiwniti^ whidi hM 
been ignorantly snpposed to beluMi 
bones, and luus been confirmed, p» 
haps, by the gigantic statnes aadntf 
architectural stmctoies of E^jpt^ iih 
Syria, the Peloponnese^ &&, anuBK 
which may be reckoned also the mai- 
sive ruins of the Tran^ordanie landi 
(592). Or it may haye erarased 
originally the sense of Tnwn^ that hs 
was surronnded by gigantic powen h 
nature, to which he gave a human fbn^ 
as the Arabs do to their ' jins ' at dui 
day. 

1140. Hr. Fabbab writes, CbaxB*! 
Diet, of the Bible, i.p.688 :— 

The general belief (nntH vwy 
in the existence of tebolotialy 



arose from fimded giant-gravoa, (les Db h 
Yallb's Travels in Persia, 11.89,) and alioit 
all from the discovery of huge bones, wkidi 
were taken for those of men, in di^ wbea 
comparative anatomy was unknown. Rffi 
the ancient Jews were thns misled, Joan. 
Y.iL3,— [' There were till then left the laoe of 
giants, who had bodies so large and ooaate> 
nances so entirely different from other bmBi 
that they were surprising to the wigM,*^ 
terrible to the hearing. The bones of time 
men are still shown to this very day, imMtai 
to any credible relations of other mfln.*] 
AuonsnNB appeals trimnphantly to this s^ 
gument, and mentions a molar tooth wUch 
he had seen in TTtica a hundred times laifV 
than ordinary teeth (de Civ. Dei, zv.9). Ko 
doubt, it once belonged to an ele|diaiit. 
YivES, in his commentary on the place, men- 
tions a tooth as big as a fist, which was abowa 
at St. Christopher's. In fact, this sonxee of 
delusion has only very recently beak dispdledL 
Most bones, which have been exhibited, han 
turned out to belong to whales or elephants, 
as was the case with the vertebra of a sup- 
posed giant, examined by Sir Hahb Bloaxm 
in Oxf oi'dshire. 

1141. So VmoiL believed, not only 
that there had been a diminution of 
size from primeval times, but that this 
diminution would continue. When be 
speaks of the slaughter on the plain of 
Pharsalia, he pictures the ploughman 
as going over the ground centnriet 
W^rw*:^, «aA «»^v G«org.i497:— 
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And digging up the graves at the huge bones 
9} 'Will marvel. 

* That^ however, the stature of the 
2 human race was really the same, gener- 
f*«Uj, in those days as now, is shown 
'.hj the remains discovered in ancient 

* tombs and in the pyramids. 

* 1142. Kalisch notes, Gen.p.171 : — 
f Men of such extraordinary size seem never 
If to have lived. The hnman race has remained 
L essoitially the same in its physical proper- 
T tions ever since the historical time. The 
' laige bones, which have occasionally been 
i fomid, are the remains of huge antediluvian 
I r(4d-world] animals, not of hnman beings. 
4 And the men, who have been mentioned in 
^ history for their size, as being eight or nine 
i feet high, are as rare exceptions as the men 
i * wtt^ six fingers on every hand, and with six 
> toes on every foot,' 2S.xxi.20, and are no 
■ proof of a time when whole races of such men 
; existed. 

1 1143. And so Kbnbick observes, 

I Prim, Hist, ^.71-74 :— 

The mythology of several ancient nations 
represents the dominion of the gods as not 
Laving been established without straggles 
with powerful enemies, by whom they even 
suffered partial and temporary defeat. The 
general idea, which such myths embody, is 
derived partly from the conflicting forces 
which are still active in nature, and appear 
to have possessed even greater energy in pri- 
meval times, i)artly from the mixture of evil 
with good, which pervades nature and human 
life. In the Greek mythology, in which a 
moral element seldom appears, the conflict of 
the gods with the Titans denotes merely the 
slow and reluctant submission of the vast and 
turbiUent powers of nature to those laws, by 
which the actual system is preserved in har- 
mony and order. The giants, who endeavoured 
to storm heaven, and were buried in the Phle- 
greean Adds or under Mount Etna, represent 
the violent disturbance which volcanic agency 
introduces. The Egyptian Typhon combines 
physical and moral evil : so does theMriman 
of the 2toroa8trian mythology. These fictions 
show, not only that man has been universally 
conscious of the mixed influences to which he 
is subject, but also of the preponderance of 
the good. 

The fiction of a race of giants, engaged in 
warfare with the gods, is so remote from all 
historical probability, that its true nature is 
at once seen. But it may be thought that 
there is something of an historical foundation 
for the very prevalent belief that a race, of 
stature, strength, and longevity far surpassing 
that of later degenerate days, has once occu- 
pied the earth, and even left on it the traces 
of mighty works. We by no means deny the 
possibility that such a race may have existed ; 
but ... the direct evidence will be found to 
be fallacious. . . . The supposed remains of 
gigantic human bones, which afford to popu- 
lar credulity an argument of their former ex- 
istence, when examined, prove to be those of 
cetaceous animals or elephants. The tra- 
ditions which ascribe great worlcs to them. 



are only proofs how completely the remem- 
brance of their real origin has been lost. 
Looking upward from the base of the Great 
Pyramid, we might suppose it the work of 
giiants : but it is entered Xxy passages admit- 
ting with dilficnlty a man of the present size, 
and we find in the centre a sarcophagus about 
six feet long. The strength and stature of 
the men of past ages have been exaggerated, 
from the same caoseB as their happTmiflB and 
their Yirtne. 

CHAPTEE n. 
OBN.vi.5-vi.22. 

1144. G.vLl6. 

* A light Shalt thou make for the Airk, and 
nnto a cubit shalt thou finish it upward.' 

If we were obliged to regard this 
story of the Flood as historically true, 
the question, of course, would arise, 
how the animals in the three stories, 
or, if one was used for the food, in 
two of them, could have had the ne- 
cessary supplies of air and light, if 
there was only one window, and that, 
apparently, only a cubit, «i 22 inches, 
high. , 

1145. Mr.PKBOWira writes on this 
point as follows : — 

If the words, ' unto a cubit shalt thou finish 
it above* refer to the window, and not to the 
ark itself, they seem to imply that this aper- 
ture, or skylight, extended to the breadth of 
a cubit the whole length of the roof [626 feet]. 
But, if so, it could not have been merely an 
open slit, for that would have admitted the 
rain. Are we then to suppose that some 
transparent, or at least translucent, substance 
was employed? It would almost seem so. 
Note, The only serious objection to this ex- 
planation is the supposed improbability of 
any substance like glass having been dis- 
covered at that early period of the world's 
history. . . Arts and sciences may have 
reached a ripeness, of which the record, from 
its scantiness, conveys no adequate concep- 
tion. [In that case, would the ark have had 
only one 'skylight' and one door?] But 
besides the windows there was to be a door. 
This was to be placed in the side of the ark. 
* The door must have been of some size to 
admit the larger animals, for whose ingress it 
was mainly intended. It was, no doubt, 
above the highest draught-mark of the ark, 
and the animals ascended to it probably by a 
sloping embankment.' Smith's Diet, itf the 
Bible,ii.pM5, 

1146. Dbutzsch also notes, p.250 : 
According to Baxtmoarten's idea, this 

opening, a cubit wide, was carried along the 
whole upper length of the Ark, and, what 
must also be conceived in addition to this, 
was overarchedf—li.e. was supplied with some 
kind of pmt-house, to keep the fioods of rain 
from beating in, viYwsq. \.Y» ^«\sL^vyw >««^ 
opened to aiixxAt air."\ ^«a ^& ^iJaft ^saaSs^ 
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•long both sides of the ship ? [But, u there 
vrcre three stories, even thus a great ma^ j of 
the creatnres would have had no light or air, 
~not to lay stress on the fact that, id vlii.e, 
Noah is spoken of as ' opening the wLndtiw 
vrhich he had made,' which seems ptnJEly to 
imply that this window was small eiKmgh to 
be so openei, and was specially intended for , 
the use of Noah himself and his family h] On 
the other hand, most oommcntatorB luirJL'r' 
stand a window a cubit each way, — o worsting 
to TucH, for giving light to Noah's chnmbcr, 
while the animals had to be in darkness. E20 
Lttther, after the Vulgate. This exphi^nitcltni 
is so far modiflod by the Syriac^ that tho Htb. 
word for window, ttohar^ is taken eotUrtit^ly, 
[=a row of windows] ; but this ii not pro- 
bable, not so much because in yiii.R nii^ntlon 
is made of only one * window/ k/yaflon, m 
because then the number of the ivindow^ 
would have been given. [Still the dimcnlty 
of having light and air in thedifEerciTit Eitorti^ 
remains.] . . . Are we to think of tliis 
window, or row of windows, as (risa$pft- 
rent? The name tsolutrt * light,' is luvo ar- 
able to this supposition: also from viti.Tt^^ 
it seems that we must imagine a CAAfHietit, 
80 that the birds flew to and fro bafore a 
transparent window, [of glcus or of fuftti ?] 
without being able to get in, untiU Noah 
opened the window. 

1147. G.v.17. 

* I am bringing the Flood of watsrs upon 
the earth.' 

It is plain from the whole deacrip- 
tion of the Flood, and especially &om 
the mention otEden^ Havilah, Ethiopia^ 
Assyria^ EuphrateSy and the other 
three riyers, in G.ii, as well hb the 
*land of Nod* in iv.l6, that the fuee 
of the earth was suppostni ly tlio 
writer to have been, generally, the siirau 
before and after the FloodL Thus 
there is no room for the theory, whidi 
some have advanced, of the land and 
sea having changed places at the time 
of the Flood, or of the general geo- 
graphical disposition of thti earth 
having been diflferent from whiit it iw 
now. We do not refer, as evidence of ' 
this, to the 'mountains of Ararat^ 
mentioned in viii.4, since it might hfi 
said that these may have first mivdo 
their appearance, and received their 
appellation, after the Flood. 

1148. a.vi.l9. 

* Of every living thing out of all flesh.' 

These words are as general and com- 
prehensive as possible; and eindently 
the 'fowls* and 'creeping-things' of 
t;.20 must be understood to include not 
only birds and reptiles, but creeping 



and flying things of all Idndfl, wom^ 
insects, &c Otherwise, as has beet 
observed already (1009X nojooTirioDii 
made at the Creation fat the eiiateaei 
of these things, or at the Deluge ftr 
the continuance of them ; and a ow 
and very extensiye creation would hut 
been required after the Flood, of wlikk 
the Scripture tells ns nothing: And,!!* 
deed, as we have seen, (1009), dilBrat 
kinds of locusts are expressly asBed 
among the ' fowls,' and the linrd nd 
snail among the ' creeping ^taapl 
L.xL22,30. 

1149. How then conld these onil^ 
and worms, and snakes, and linida^ d 
all kinds, have found their way to the 
Ark, across vast countries, mountaiii^ 
seas, and rivers, from the diitut 
localities in which they lived ? or hov 
could they have returned to them! 
Every great continent has at this tsM 
its own peculiar set of beasts and 
birds ; and these are known to bsis 
occupied the circles around these ees- 
tres in ages long before that ascribed 
to the Deluge. 

When America was first dlsoovend, tti Is- 
digenona quadrupeds were all H<Briwin«r ttok 
those previously known in the Old Worii 
The elephant, rhinoceros, hippopobuni^ 
camdeopard, camel, dromedary, buffalo, lionii 
ass, lion, tiger, apes, and baboons, nd • 
number of other mammalia, wero nowhaeH 
be met with on the new continent ; irtdlt,as 
the old, the American species ctf the WM 
great clara, were nowhere to be seen, lodi M 
the tapir, lama, peccary, jagoar, oosgtfi 
agouti, paca, coati, and sloth. BuinSi 
quoted in Sir 0. LntLL's FrutdpUi nf M> 
iii.6. . 

1150. Andmost of these can live onljiB 
a certain zone of latitude, and perish, if 
suddenly transferred to an uncongeniil 
climate. Could, the sloth and artRodUlo, 
from the tropical regions of South 
America, have marched up to the Icy 
North, and so across the Behriii|fi 
Straits, and at length, after msny 
years of painful wandering over field 
and flood, have been received into the 
Ark ? and did they again, after the 
deluge, travel back once more i» Uii 
manner to their present abodes? 

1161. What again shall be said of 
the wingless bini (apteryx) of New 
Zealand, or the omithorhynchus, wom- 
bat, and kangaroo, of Aubtralia, which 
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are found nowhere else upon the globe ? 
Many insects have no wings: many 
live but a few days, or even a few 
hours, after thev have obtained their 
wings. How, then, could these have 
teaSied the Ark before the flood? 
Or how, after it, could they have made 
tiieir way to the distant regions of the 
earth, where they are now found, 
having crossed vast continents and 
oceans to do so? 

1162. On this point Prof. Owbn says, 
Annab of Nat Hist, Feb. 1860 :— 

Had all the terrestrial animals, that now 
eadst, diverged from one common centre 
within the limited period of a few thousand 
yean, it might have been expected that the 
lemotenesa of their actoal localities from such 
Ideal centre would bear a certain ratio with 
their respective powers of locomotion. With 
zegard to the class of Birds, one might have 
ozpected to find that those which were de- 
prived of the power of flight, and were 
adapted to subsist on the v^^etation of a 
warm or temperate latitude, would still be 
met with more or less associated together, and 
least distant from the original centre of dis- 
pezsion, situated in such a latitude. But 
what is the fact? The species of no one 
order of birds are more widely dispersed over 
the earth than those of the wingless or 
Btruthions kind. Atwnming that the original 
oentre has been somewhere in the south- 
western mountain range of Asia, there is but 
one of 'the species of flightless birds whose 
habitat can be reconciled with the hypothesis. 
By the neck of land still uniting Asia with 
Afiiea, the progeny of the primary pair, cre- 
ated or liberated at the hypothetical centre, 
might have travelled to the latter continent, 
and there have propagated and dispersed 
themselves southward to the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is remarkable, however, that the 
Oi^ch should not have migrated eastward 
over the vast plains or steppes which extend 
along the warmer temperate zone of Asia, or 
have reached tha southern tropical regions ; 
it is in fact scaioely known in the Asiatic 
continent, being restricted to the Arabian 
Deserts, and being rare even in those parts 
which are most contiguous to what we may 
call its proper continent— Africa. 

If we next consider the locality of the Casso- 
wary, we find great difficulty in conceiving 
how such a bird could have migrated to the 
islands ci Java, the Moluccas, or New Ouinea, 
from the continent of Asia. The Cassowary 
is not web-footed like the swimming birds ; 
for wings it has only a few short and strong 
qnills. How could it have overcome the 
obstacles, which some hundreds of miles of 
ocean would present to its passage from the 
continent of Asia to those islands? and, 
fnrtbermore, how is it that no individuals 
have remained in the warm tropical southern 
border of Asia, where the vegetable suste- 
nance of the Cassowary seems as abundantly 
developed, as in the islands to which the 
wlngleas Uid is now exclusively confined? 



If the difficulty already be felt to be great 
in r^^ard to the insular position of the Casso- 
wary, it is still greater when we come to 
apply the hypothesis of dispersion from a 
single centre to the Dodo of the island of 
Mauritius, or the Solitaire of the island of 
Bodriguez. How, again, could the Emeu have 
overcome the natural obstacles to the migra- 
tion of a wingless terrestrial bird from Asia 
to Australia? and why should not the great 
continent of Asia have offered in its fertile 
plains a localitv suited to its existence, if it 
ever at any period had existed on that conti- 
nent ? A bird of the nature of the Emeu was 
hardly less likely to have escaped the notice of 
naturalist travellers than the Ostrich itself ; 
but, save in the Arabian Deserts, the Ostrich 
has not been found in any part of Asia, and 
no other epedes of wingless bird has ever been 
met with on that continent : the evidence in 
regard to such large and conspicuous birds is 
conclusive as to that fact. 

In order that the Rhea, or three-toed Os- 
trich, should reach South America, by travel- 
ling along that element on which alone it is 
organised and adapted to make progress, it 
must, on the hypothesis of dispersion from a 
single Asiatic centre, have travelled northward 
into the inhospitable wilds of Siberia : it must 
have braved and overcome the severer regrions 
of the arctic sone : it must have maintained 
its life, with strength adequate to the extra- 
ordinary power of walking and running over 
more than a thousand miles of land or frozen 
ocean, utterly devoid of the vegetables that 
now constitute its food, before it oorjld e^hi 
the northern division of America, to the 
Mouthem division of which it is at present, 
and seems ever to have been, confined. The 
migration in this case could not have been 
gradual, and accomplished by successive gene- 
rations. No individual of the large v^^etable- 
eating wingless bird, that now subsists in 
South America, could have maintained its 
existence, much less hatched its eggs, in arctic 
latitudes, where tha food of the species is 
wholly absent. If we are still to apply the 
current hypothesis to this problem in Natural 
History, we must suppose that the pair or pairs 
of the Bhea that started from the highest 
temperate zone in Asia capable of sustaining 
their life, must have also been the same indi- 
viduals, which began to propagate their kind, 
when they had reached the corresponding 
temperate latitude of America. But no indi- 
viduals of the Bhea have remained in tito 
prairies or in any part of North America ; 
they are limited to the middle and southern 
division of the South American continent. 

And now, finally, consider the abode of the 
little Apteryx at the Antipodes, in the com- 
paratively small insulated patch of dry land 
formed by New Zealand. Let us call to mind 
its very restricted means of migration,— the 
wings reduced to the minutest rudiments, the 
feet webless like the common fowl's, its power 
of swimming as feeble. How oould it ever 
have traversed six hundred miles of sea, that 
separate it from the nearest land intervening 
between New 7«ealand and Asia ? How pass 
from the southern extremity of that conti- 
nent to the nearest island of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and 80 from member to member of 
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that groop to Australia,— tad vet leaye no 
traoe behind of snoh migration, by the azrest 
of any desoendants of 1^ migratory genera- 
tions in Asia itself, or in any island between 
Asia and New Zealand? 

1153. Again, it is obTiooB that the 
fiah also in the rivers and fresh- water 
lakes must almost all have died, as 
soon as the salt-water of the sea broke 
in, and rendered them brackish. And, 
as the flood still increased, and the 
waters of the sea began to lose their 
saltness, the fish in the sea and the 
shellfish on the shore must also have 
perished. 

So, too, a Flood, such as this must 
have destroyed, not only all animal 
life, but all vegetation also, from off 
the face of the earth. Of the innumer- 
able species of known plants, very few 
could have survived submersion for a 
whole year; the greater part of them 
must have certainly perished. 

Yet nothing is said in vii.21,23, 
about the destruction of either fish or 
plants: nor are we told of any new 
creation to supply the loss of these. 

1154. On the contrary, an olive leaf 
is brought, plucked apparently fresh and 
green from a tree which had been 
eight or nine months under water, 
viii.ll. The difficulty, that so long an 
immersion in deep water would kill 
the olive, had, no doubt, never occurred 
to the writer, who may have observed 
that trees survived ordinary partial 
floods, and inferred that they would 
just as well be able to sustain the 
Flood, to which his imagination sub- 
jected them. Of tiie enormous pres- 
suref* that would be caused by such a 
superincumbent mass of water, he was, 
we may be sure, entirely ignorant. 
And, supposing that vegetable tissues 
may have power to adapt themselves 
rapidly even to such a prodigious in- 
crease of pressure, yet what would be 
the state of an olive-tree, after having 
been buried for months in water, some 
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• The pressure of a column of water 17,000 
feet high, would be 474 tons upon each square 
foot of surface. This, however, would be the 
pressure of such a Flood, as that here de- 
scribed, at the ordinary sea-level ; and olives 
would grow far above this. Still, even at the 
level of the snotc-line of Ararat, the coliunn of 
water would be 3,000 foet MkYi, anCi \\.9>\»T«ar 



natural supplies of air aod luditt 

1166. G.Ti.l9. 

< 2te> oat of aU shidt fboa teb^ Uo tti 
Ark, to keep alive wtth tliea; male sad iBMb 
shall thqr be.' 

But there axe many kinds cf 
animals, which do not pair ; hit oh 
male consorts with many female^ MB 
a herd of buffaloes, or one female v&k 
many males, as in a hive cf Iml 
Hence, while some of the aninab n 
the Ark would be in the natmal itifa^ 
which was most proper for diem, the 
condition of othm would be watt 
unnatural, if they were admitted tio 
by two into the AriL As Non wAm, 
Tifpes of Mankind, p,73 : — 

Is it reasonable to soppoM that the AlmliMT 
would have created [or raenrved In tts^^ 
one pair of looosts, of bees, of wlU pfpsi^ 
of herrings, of bnfteloes, as the only ■liilln 
point of wese almost ubianitoas q^eeta! 
The instincts and habits of *wi«*fi« dUk 
widely. Borne are aolitsoy, esoeptatestlria 
seasons ; some go in jMBtr«,— othen hi hadi* ■ 
shoals. The idea of a piair of bees* koaita^ 
herrings, boflaloes, is as oomtniy to tki 
nature and habits of these nrmiuiw.Si ifeb 
repugnant to the natnxe of the oaki,]tei» 
birches, &o., to grow singlir, and to flbia 
forests in their isolation. ~ In i 



mtUes— in. others, female$ — ^predomfnate, nd 
in many it would be easy to show that, if the 
present order of things were yftT CT swi, tbe 
species could not be preserved, — in the can of 
bees, for example. .... Itianatondto 
have one female for a whole hive, to whon 
many males are devoted, besides a niimbv of 
drones. 

1166. G.vi21. 

' And thou, take to thee out of all fool 
which is eaten, and thou shalt gather it mito 
thee, and it shall be to thee axid to thcmfor 
food.' 

We have noticed ah^ady (928.in) 
that, in the Elohistic narraove, the 
creatures are to * come ' to Noah of 
their own accord, — impelled, we mtj 
suppose, by a Divine impulse, or by s 
foreboding sense of the great calamity 
which was impending, and he has only 
to * bring them into the Ark,* vi.l9 ; 
whereas, in the Jehovistic, he is to 
'take them to him,' vii.2, and this 
seems to imply the writer's notion that 
he was to go out and gather them. 
But, however this may be, he is here 
commanded to ' take to him ' foodf for 
himself and all the creatures. And this, 
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go ont in person into all lands, and 
' gather these supplies of food, and must 

know also the mfferent kinds of food 

on which the different animals subsist. 
1157. But what proyision could he 

have made for the camivorotu ani- 
t mals, — ^for the lions, tigers, leopards, 

^d hysenasy the eagles, Tultures, kites 
.. and hawks, — and that for more than 
.'twelve months' consumption? How 

could he have supplied the otters with 

^, their fish, the chameleons with their 

' flies, the woodpeckers with their grubs, 

'. $he night-hawks with their moths? 

. How could the snipes and woodcocks, 

• .that feed on worms and insects, in the 
. bottoms of sedgy brooks, or the hum- 
' ming-birds that suck the honey of the 

jflowers, have lived for a whole year in 

• the Ark? And what would happen, 
when they were all let out of the Ark, 
and the predaceous animals turned, we 
jDQst suppose, to seek at once their 

. ttsnal food? The loss of one single 
• ■ snimal out of a pair would have been 
the destruction of a whole species. 

1168. It is hardly necessary to esti- 
mate the size of the Ark, so as to com- 
pare it with that required for the 
reception of so many thousands of 
(mimals of all sizes, from the elephant 
: ftnd hippopotamus down to the shrew- 
mouse and the humming-bird, besides 
half a million species of insects, and 
innumerable snaus, together with their 
food for more than a year. Nor need we 
stop to consider how Noah and his three 
sons could have brought together the 
materials for building this huge vessel, 
seven times as large as the Great Britain 
steamship,* and have built it, either 
with their own hands, or with the help 
of hired labourers, remembering with 
what expenditure of labour such a 
' Great Intern ' must have been con- 
structed. Nor need we argue as to 
the way in which, day by day, during 
this whole year, supplies of food must 
have been taken round, morning and 
evening, by the eight human inmates, 
to these tens of thousands of living 
creatures, shut up (apparently) without 
Hght or air, who must have needed 



• Ark, 550 ft. X 98 ft. X M ft.; Great Britain, 
289 ft. X 41 ft. X ad ft. 



also to be furnished daily with water 
and fresh litter, their cribs being 
cleansed, and impurities removed, — 
though hoWf and whither^ they could 
have been removed, are questions 
equally perplexing. 

1169. Yet, if this ancient story is still 
to be put forward, and the people are to 
be required by high authority to believe 
that it is historically true, — as if this 
were necessary to salvation, — as if 'all 
our hopes for eternity,* * all our nearest 
and dearest consolations,' depended 
upon our believing this, — such ques- 
tions as these must be asked, till the 
(set is recognised that they cannot be 
answered. 

In the next chapter we shall consider 
some of the arguments, with which the 
defenders of the traditionary view en- 
deavour to maintain their position. 

CHAPTER IIL 

THB FLOOD BXFLAINBD BT TSADl- 
TIONABT WRriBBS. 

1160. Bishop Wilkins, F.RS., dis- 
poses of some of the scientific difficul- 
ties which are raised by the Scripture 
stoiy of the Deluge, as follows, Essai/ 
towards a real Character and a phUo' 
sophical Language, /). 163-6 : — 

'Tis agreed upon as moet probable that the 
lower story [of the Ark] was assigned to con- 
tain all the species of beasts, the middle story 
for their food, and the upper story in one part 
of it for the birds and their food, and the 
other part for Noah, his family and ntensils. 
.... As for the Morse, Seal, Turtle or 
Sea Tortoise, Crocodile, &c., these are usually 
described to be such kind of animals as can 
abide in the water ; and therefore I have not 
taken them into the Ark; though, if that were 
necessary, there would be room enough for 
them, as will shortly appear. The terpentine 
kind, Snake, Viper, Slowworm, Lizard, Frog, 
Toad, might have sufficient space for their 
reception and for their nourishment in the 
drain or sink of the Ark (I), which was pro- 
bably three or four feet under the floor for 
the standings of the blasts. As for those 
lesser beasts, Rat, Mouse, Mole, as likewise 
for the several species of Insects, there can be 
no reason to question but that these may find 
sufficient room in several parts of the Ark, 
without having any particular stalls ap- 
pointed for them. 

The carnivorous animals upon a fair calcu- 
lation are supposed equivalent, as to the bulk 
of their bodies and their food, unto twenty- 
seven Wolves: but, for greater oertawt^,\!*. 
them be Buppoeedi «vu«\ Xft thirty "WoVxe»% ^xn.^ 
let it \)e ioxtYiet wxpyo«i^ \XwaX ^ct^Q\N«A>«'CJ^ 
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every day dovonr a whole Sheep. Aooopdinjs increased with the adTance of «H 
to this computation, five Sheep most be al- ,-«.«u:««i „ -^ w*« o»iiauw» ^Jf^ 
lotted to be devoured for food each day of the fifapnical s^enoe. But then, cp^ a 
year, which amoimts in the whole to 1,825. the spirit of Dean QtULTms, aid oAef 
Upon those BuppodtloM, there murt be con- 'reconcilers/ ancient and modal, 
venicnt room in the lower story of the Ark to Bishon "WtI-vtv. ^^^1«^^ -SaaI 
contain the foro-mentioned sorts of beasts, ^^"^9V WILKIKB condndes Wlft tto 
which were to be preserved for the propaga- 
tion of their kinds, besides 1,825 Sheep, which 
were to be taken in as food for the raimcioas 
beasts. And, though there might seem no 
just ground of exception, if these beasts 
should be stowed close together, as is now 
nsual in ships, when they are to be transported 
for a long voyage, yet I shall not take any such 
advantage, but afford them such fair stalls or 
cabins, as may be abundantly sufficient for 
them in any kind of posture, either standing, 
or lying, or turning themselves,— as likewise 
to receive all the dung that should proceed from 
them for a whole year, [so as (we may suppose) 
to save Noah and his family from the neces- 
sity of cicanring daily the stalls. Alasl for 
the boa-constrictors and others of the ser- 
pentine kind, * snakes, vipers, slowworms, 
lizards, frogs, toads,' condemned to live in the 

* drain or sink ' containing the whole year's 
drainage I] 

1161. The learned Bishop then esti- 
mates that 1 Beeves 7 Sheep, and that 
the total number of hay-eating animals 
= 92 Beeves,— * but,* he says, *to 
prevent all kind of cavil,' say 100 
Beeves = 700 Sheep, — and those eating 

* roots, fruits, and insects * ^11 Sheep. 
The carnivorous animals are reckoned, 
as we have seen, ' for greater certainty,' 
as = 30 Wolves = 30 Sheep. Thus the 
room required for all the animals pre- 
served would be equivalent to 751 
Sheep, while more than twice as much 
room would be required for the 1,826 
Sheep alone, to be taken in merely as 
food for the carnivorous animals. And 
the food for these Sheep again would 
require nearly twice as much room as 
the food of the herbivorous animals ; 
or rather, as the Bishop observes, only 
half this extra quantity of food would be 
required, as Noah and his sons would be 
butchering five Sheep daily, cutting 
them up, and distributing the pieces 
to the representatives of the 'thirty 
Wolves.* 

1162. He has forgotten, however, to 
provide 'insects' for the swallows 
and ant-eaters. And Hugh Miller, 
Test of the Rocks, ^.326, reckons that 

. there were 1,668 known species of mam- 
malia, 6,266 of birds, 642 of reptiles, 
and 660,000 of insects, — which num- 
bers, of course, are bein^ daily 



usual stereotyped fozm of 
p.168 :— 

From what hath been ndd it mmmm 
i^iat the nucuure emd capacity ^lkeAf*,mk 
some atheistioal, irreligloiu, men nukiiHe^ 
asanaignment against [the hifltariodonfr 
biUty of portions of] the Scriptara, m«« 
rather to be esteemed a moti ratUmai nsM^ 
tionqf the truth cmddioineavikorilgitfiL 

1163. These, again, an Wnu^i 
views, Hex. in Gen. p. SO, 

(i) There were neither /bur xoonn.crXB- 
gions, in the Ark, as Joskphus sappomA; 

(ii) Nor yet Jloe, as OBionr tMnksth, Ai 
first for the dang of the cattle, the seondte 
their food, the third for the oroel and anfi 
beasts, the fbnrth for the tame and gattb 
the fifth for man ; 

(iii) Neither were there, hes!de ibe ttns 
regions in the Ark, certain cabins withOQt|li 
the side of the Ark, for tbe beasts oslledm- 
phtbia, that live both in the waters sad 190a 
the earth, as the crocodile, epar-oalf, sad $aA 
like, as Unoo thinketh; fOr all the laiiti 
came into the Ark, which were preserred; 

(iv) Neither, beside the three partitlooilii 
the Ark was there a bottom beslaeto isoflN 
the filth of the Ark, as Pkrxbiub ; for oaunj- 
ances might be made otherwise in thesUsrf 
the Ark for that use, and it woidd have tan 
a great annoyance to have kept the dnngol 
the cattle one whole year in the Ark. 

All those opinions are repugxumt to the taxt, 
which presented but three ranks, the lovor, 
second, and third. 

1164. As to the use of these chan- 
bers, "WiLLET writes : — 

(i) Some make the lowest fbr the dnng, tia 
next for the food, the third for the cattle ; 

(ii) Some, the first for the beasts, the seoond 
room for their food, which might be put doirn 
into their cabins with ease ; 

(iii) Some will not have the cruel and tsme 
beasts together, but make two several xegioss 
for them ; 

(iv) Some do place men and beasts togethff 
in the upper and third room, dividingu into 
three parts, having both the ends for the 
beasts, the middle for the men ; 

(v) Some do place the beasts together in tto 
lowest,— which they make also the drain oftiw 
ship, — their food in the middle, »r\A mea to- 
gether with the fowls in the uppermost ; 

(vi) It is most likely that the fbod sad 
provender was in the lowest room, and tte 
beasts in the middle^ because of the fresh sad 
more open air, as also for the better conveying 
of their dung by the sides of the Ark into the 
water. . . . Otherwise, if the cattle wen 
in the lowest room, we must be forced, con* 
trary to the text, to make a fourth place in 
the bottom, to be as the sink and drain of the 
Ark. . . . Neither was the door five cohMi 
fxom tha bottom, as Pkbxbius : bat tt VM 
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xAtuxl lowest of all, for the more easy en- 
trance of the beasts, which, being entered, 
might ascend by stairs and other passages to 
their cabins. 

1165. If it be said that the opinions 
advanced by Willbt, ▲.d.1605, and 
Bishop WiLKiNS, F.R.S., a.d.1668, are 
now somewhat antiquated, yet the same 
inews — the same in substance, though 
irazying in details — ^have been main- 
tained within the last few years, and 
are still maintained, by dignified 
clergy of the Church of England, as 
e.g. by the Rey. Sir G. Macobeoob, 
!Elart., * Rector of Swallow, and Rural 
Dean, in his Notes on Gene^iis, designed 
principcdly for the Use of Students in 
JHmnitj/f 1853, who writes thus, p. 1 55 : 
From thii it follows that no genusj at leasts — 
^wAno species,— wa$loH in (he Flood. There- 
fore those fossil land animals of extinct species, 
which we discover in the strata, must have 
eadsted anterior to the Adamic economy ; and, 
therefore, the strata which contain them must 
have done so likewise. .... God has 
often made the beasts subservient to man's 
purposes. At Creation, they came to Adam to 
exercise his powers of language. Here they 
came to Noah, to be induded in the Ark. . . 
This was as much a miracle as any of the 
for^^ing,when the animals all came to Noah, 
two of every sort, for preservation. It does 
not aeon likely that this included antfrui/ food, 
for animal food would not keep well in the 
Azk. Nor is it implied that more than two 
animals of a kind were in the Ark ; there- 
fore it was probably farinaceous or vegetable 
food. If so, this would agree with the no- 
tion that the carnivorous animals were ori- 
Bfinally created fterbivorous, and were, in fact, 
9mnivorotu, 

1166. The 'Rural Dean,' it will be 
seen, purposes to relieve his * Students 
in Divinity,' — that is, the clergy of the 
next generation, — ^from the difficulty 
of taking account of the 'thirty 
Wolves,' for whom Bishop Wilkins 
provides so carefully. Others, again, 
iisposeof the whole question in another 
and much more summary way: e.g. 
the Ecclesiastic can still, in this age, 
isk seriously — 

SThat diflflculty can there be in accepting the 
lypothesis, which seems so likely, that these 
mimals were further kept during their sojourn 
n the Ark in a sboUe of torpor ? — 
'hough in G.vi.21 Noah is commanded 
:o *take unto him of all food that is 
»aten,' for the beasts^ as well as for 
limself, and though, on that hypothesis, 
:he building of the Ark at all would 
lave been unnecessary. It is clear 
:hat the writers describe it as built, 



in order to keep the animals alive by 
natural means. If we are to introduce 
miracle for their preservation at all, 
why not let each animal go to sleep 
where the Flood foimd it, and be pre- 
served in a state of torpor under the 
water ? The omnipotence of the 
imagination is aa competent to the one 
task as to the other. 

1167. Some, again, have suggested, 
that it may have sufficed that only a 
very few primary t^es of animals 
should be preserved in the Ark, from 
which the niunerous existing species 
have all been developed, —so that^ for 
instance, from one single pair of 
wolves, preserved from the Flood, may 
have been derived all the dijQferent 
varieties of the canine tribe, dogs, 
wolves, hyaenas, foxes, jackals, &c. 
But, without disputing the possibility 
of such development, yet, at all events, 
a great length of time would have been 
required for it Whereas on the most 
ancient monuments of Egypt, of older 
date than the time of Abraham, we 
find depicted the wolf, hyaena, jackal, 
greyhound, bloodhoundi turnspit, com- 
mon dog, of 4,000 years ago, just 
exactly the same animals as now. See 
fig. 236-250, in Tifpes of Mankind, 

1168. Willbt writes on this point 
as follows, Hexap, in Gen, p,S7 : — 

Neither came there of every kind of living 
thing, for these are excepted:— 

(i) All that liveth in the water,— either 
whoUy, or partly in the water, pertly in the 
land ; for such creatures only came which 
moved upon the earth ; 

(ii) Such creatures as come by corruption, 
not by generation (!), as/ties, of the water, — 
worms, of dung, — bees, of bullock's flesh, — hor- 
nets, of horse-flesh,— the scorpion, of the crab 
or crevice [? * cray flsh,' or else icrevisse* crab,'] 
—moths, of putrefied herbs,— and certain small 
worms, of the corruption of wood and com ; 
for those creatures only entered, which in- 
crease by generation ; 

(iii) Such creatures are excepted, which 
are of a mixed kind, . . as the mule. 



1169. It may be well to quote here 
the words of the late Hugh Milleb, 
Testimony of the Rocks, jp.335-339, 
who, however, while himself proving 
the impossibility of a general Flood, 
attempts, it will be seen, to show that 
Noah's Flood was not universal, but 
partial, — a point wlavck ^^ ^^osiiL ^i«vv.- 
aider pieseiiUy. 
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The Dclnjre was an event of the existinpr 
crejitiiin. Had it bet-n universal, it would 
«'it]M-r have broken up all the diverse centres 
[of existing creation], and 8ul)«<titutud one 
jjr.-at ifi-nenil centre insti-ad,— that in which 
ihi> Ark re:5to<l ; or else, at an enormous ex- 
pMise of miracle, all the animals, preserved 
by natural meansi by Noah, would have had 
to ho n-tumed by »upernatural means to the 
n'prions. whence by meann equally super- 
naf> ral they had been brought. The sloths 
and armadiilouft,— little fitted by nature for 
long journeys. — would have required to Ix; 
ferrieil across the Atlantic [after the Flood] 
to the regions [of South America, from 
whence also they hail been brought before the 
Flood].— the kangaroo and wombat, to the 
insulated continent [of Australia], and the 
birds of New Zealatid, including its heavj'- 
flying quails and its wingless wood-hen, to 
the remote islands of the Pacific. 

Nor will it avail aught to urge, with cer- 
tain a^'sertors of a universal deluge, that 
during the cataclysm, sea and land changed 
their places, and that what is now land had 
formed the bottom of the antediluvian ocean, 
and, vice tfrsd. what is now sea had been the 
land on which the first human inhabitants 
of the earth increased and multiplied. No 
geologist, who knows how very various the 
ages of the several table-lands and mountain- 
chains in reality are, could acquiesce in such 
an h.\-pothesis. Our o^vn Scottish shores,— 
if to the term of the existing we add tlmt of 
the ancient coast-line,— must have formed 
the limits of the land, from a time vastly 
more remote than the age of the Deluge. 

But even supposing, for the argument's 
sake, the hypothesis recognised as admissible, 
what, in the circumstances of the case, wonld 
be gained by the admission ? A continuous 
tract of land would have stretched, — when 
all the oceans were continents and all the 
continents oceans, — between the South Ame- 
rican and Asiatic coasts. And it is just pos- 
sible that, during the hundred and twenty 
years (V), in which the Ark was in building, 
a pair of sloths miglit have crept by inches 
across this continuous tract to where the great 
vessel stood. But after the Flood had sub- 
sided, and the change in sea and land had 
taken place, there would remain for them no 
longer a roadway; and so, though their 
journey outward might, in all save the im- 
pulse which led to it, have been altogether a 
natural one, their voyage homewards could 
not be other than miraculous. . . Even sup- 
posing it possible that animals, such as the 
red deer and the native ox, might have swam 
across the Straits of Dover or the Irish 
Channel, to graze anew over deposits, in 
which the bones and horns of their remote 
ancestors had been entombed long ages before, 
the feat would have been siwely far beyond 
the power of such feeble natives of the soil, as 
the mole, the hedge-hog, the shrew, the dor- 
mouse, and the field-vole. 

Dr. Pye Smith, in dealing with this subject, 
has emphatically said, that, ♦ all land animals 
having their geographical regions, to which 
their constitutional natures are congenial,— 
TnoTi y of them being unable to live in any other 
situation,— wo camiot rcpreseut to ouv^ilvcs 



the idea of their being brought into one OBiIl 
spot from the polar regions, the torrid mm. 
and all other climates of Asia, Africt,Eniope, 
and America, Australia, and tiie thomamdi 
of islands, — their preservation and proririoo. 
and the final disposal of them,— witiion 
bringing up the idea of miracles morB ato- 
peudouB than any that are recorded in Scrip- 
ture.' * The great, decisive miracle of Ctais- 
tianity,» he adds,—* the resurrection of «» 
Lord Jesus,— sinks down before it.* 

And let us remember that the in e aay t to 
and re-distributiou of the land imimtlii tooU 
demand but a portion of the -amount of 
miracle, absolutely necessary for the pre- 
servation, in the circumstances, of ibe ei^ 
fauna of the globe. The ftesh-water fiabv, 
molluscs, Crustacea, and zoophytes, could be 
kept alive in a imiversal deluge only bymin- 
culous means. It has been urged that, thoogb 
the living individuals were to perish, tbar 
spavTi might be preserved by natural meanBi 
It must be remembered, however, that, eren 
in the case of some fishes whose proper haUtat 
is the sea, such as the salmon, it is eBsential 
for the maintenance of the species that tbft 
spawn should be deposited in fresh water.nvr, 
in running fresh water ; for in still witer, 
however piure, the eggs in a few weeks sddle 
and die. The eggs of the common tront also 
require to bo deposited in running fresh wrtw ; 
while other fresh-water fishes, such ai the 
tench and carp, are reared most suGcesBfoIlr 
in still, reedy, ponds. The fresh-water flaha 
spawn, too, at very different seasons, and the 
young remain for very different periods hi the 
egg. The perch and grayling spawn In the 
end of April or the beginning of Mv — *** 
tench and roach about the middle of June.— 
the common trout and powan in October «id 
November. And, while some fishes, such a* 
the salmon, remain from ninety to a hundred 
days in the egg, others, such as the trout, are 
extruded in five weeks. Without special 
miracle, the spawn of all the fresh-water 
fishes could not be in existence, a3sueh,ttkon9 
and the same time ; without special miracU-, 
it could not maintain its vitality In a uni- 
versal deluge ; and without special miracle, 
even did it maintain its vitality, it could not 
remain in the egg-state throughout an entire 
twelvemonth, but would be developed into 
fishes, of the several species to whidi it 
belonged, at very different periods. Farther, 
in a universal deluge, without special miracle, 
vast numbers of even the salt-trater animals 
could not fail to be extirpated. 

Nor would the vegetable kingdom fare 
greatly better than the animal one. Of tbe 
one hundred thousand species of kno^n 
plants, few indeed would survive subm^oa 
ior a twelvemonth ; nor would the seeds of 
most of the others fare better than the plants 
themselves. There are certain hardy seeds 
that in favourable ciretunstances maintain 
their vitality for ages : and there are other*, 
strongly encased in water-tight shells or akiii!--, 
that have fioated across oceans to germinuic 
in distant islands. But such, as every florist 
knows, is not the general character of seeds ; 
and, not until after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, and many expedients had been resortfi 
to, have the more delicate kinds been brougbt 
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xminjurea, eyen on ^WpboArd, from distant 
'countries to our own. It is not too much to 
■ hold that, without si)ecial miracle, at leant 
three-fourths of the terrestrial vegetation of 
the globe would have perished in a univer&nl 
deluge, that covered over the dry land for n 
year. Assuredly, the various vegetable oentn/s 
or regions,— estimated by ScHOUWat twenty - 
five,— bear witness to no such catastrophe 'r 
Still distinct and unbroken, as of old, either 
no effacing flood has passed over them, orthf^y 
were shielded from its effects at an erpensc' 
of miracle many times more considerabJr^ 
than that, at which the Jews were brought 
out of Egypt and preserved amid the nations, 
or Christianity itself was ultimately estab- 
lished. 

CHAPTER IV. 
GEN.vii.l-vni.22. 

1170. G.vii.4,12,17,\'iii.6. 

The Jehovist here introduces tht? 
Bumber * forty,* which occurs so fr*^- 
quently in the subsequent history. 
Thus Isaac and Esau were eaxih/ortt; 
years old when they married, G.xxv.2U, 
xxvi.34. Forty days were fulfilled for 
the embalming of Jacob, G.1.3. Mosps 
was in the mount forti/ days Sind forU/ 
nights on each occasion, E.xxiv.lS, 
xxxiv.28. The spies were forty days 
in searching the land of Canaan, 
N.xiii.25 : the people wandered forty 
years in the wilderness, N.xxxii 13. So 
the land *had rest' forty years on 
three occasions, Ju.iii.ll,v.31,viii.28, 
and was 'delivered into the hand of 
the Philistines * /or^y years, Ju.xiii.l. 
Eli judged Israel forty years, lS.iv.l8 : 
,Goliath presented himself forty days, 
lS.xvii.l6 : David and his son Solomon 
reined enchforiy years, lK.ii.l l,xi.42 ; 
Elijah * went in the strength of that 
Taea.t forty days a.nd forty nights,' &c*, 
&c. From these instances, it is plain 
that the number was used in a looa^, 
indefinite, sense, to express a large 
number ; just as we find, among other 
oriental nations, the forty sources of 
S(»mander, and the forty pillars of 
Persepolis. 

1171. G.viLl9,20. 

'And the waters were very, very, mighty 
npon the earth ; and all the high mountains, 
that were under all the heayens, were covered. 
Fifteen cubits upwards the waters were 
mighty, and the mountains were covered.' 

Here the waters are said to have 
covered the Earth to the height of (15 
cubits «) 27 feet above the tops of tin; 



hmhest mountains, — ^where, however, 
the density of the air, and, consequently, 
thp temperature, would have been much 
the same as on the present surface of 
tlic earth, while the Flood lasted^ 
since the effect of a universal rise 
of the waters would be to push out the 
tiir to a corresponding distance from 
Qw Earth's centre. 

1172. But, when the waters had re- 
tired from tibe Earth, i.e. for at least 
iwo months, according to the story, 
tbi^ air would scarcely have supported 
respiration, and all living creatures in 
the Ark must have been frozen to 
deiith. For the story evidently sup- 
posps that the Ark rested on the highest 
mountain-summit; since it says that 
i t ' rested on the seventeenth day of 
the seventh month,* viii.4, and the 
mountain tops were not seen till *the 
_firj(t day of the tenth month,* viii.5, i.e. 
imi till 73 or 74 days later. Now the 
IjL^^hest summit of Ararat is 17,000 
frat high, more than 1,000 feet higher 
than Mont Blanc (15,668 feet), and 
3^U00 feet above the region of per- 
petual snow, — above which, according 
to the story, they must have lived, 
from *the seventeenth day of the 
seumth month * to the * twenty-seventh 
day of the second month,* viii.l4, on 
which day they came out of the Ark 
— that is, for more than seven months. 

1173. Deutzsch describes Mount 
Ararat as follows, ^.267 : — 

Mount Ararat raises itself in two high 
BLimmits above the plain of the Araxes, Great 
Amrat to 16,000 feet, and Little Ararat about 
4,yOO feet lower. Great Ararat forms a pretty 
rejfiilar cone : its snow-field descends 8,000 
foct trom its summit, and its dark base, 10,000 
feet high, forms a majestic pyramid, visible 
for nfl with its snowy crown. The eastern 
dtjclivity is connected by a narrow ridge, like 
a n{fck, with the little Ararat, which i&ows a 
dear conical form. P. Parrot, who, as head 
of a scientific expedition, set on foot by the 
PetejTsburg Academy of Science, first made 
tlio ascent of Great Ararat, Sept.26-8, 182?, 
it}mA a slightly-curved, almost circular, sur- 
face of 200 feet in circumference, which at 
the edge went down sheer on every side, 
covered with eternal ice, interrupted by not a 
tinj^te block of stone,— from which a wide 
panorama offered itself to the astonished 
gnz£. On one of the summits of this momt- 
ialn was Noah's landing-place, the starting- 
ploco of new humanity, spreading itself over 
ttie whole earth. [Parrot * describes a, 
KHi-ondary summit, «.\y)ML\. ^SsKi i«s5a^ ?^^xs>N. 
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depresfdon, which cormects the two eminences, 
he Bormises that the Ark rested.' Smith'h 
Diet, of the Bible, Lp.lOO.] There is no point of 
the old continent, which lies inland, and yet 
80 tmly island-like, surrounded by mighty 
waters. It is as if from these heights the 
water must run down on all sides. And there 
is no point of the old continent, which would 
have a position in so many respects central, — 
in the middle of the great African and 
Adatio desert-track, in the middle of the 
greatest line of breadth of the Caucasian 
race, in the middle of the longest old lines of 
land, between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Behring's Straits, equally distant from the 
Boath point of Farther India and the north- 
west Spitzbcrgcn Islands. This insular and 
central position of Mount Ararat, next to the 
p^tks of Himalaya, the highest summit of the 
Old World, serves as aaurprUing confirmation 
of the historical truth qf the Biblical record (I). 

1174. But, further, the depth of wat€P 
needed for a literal compliance with 
the story is two miles greater than the 
height of Ararat, and this would require, 
according to Dr. Pyb Smith's esti- 
mate, about eight times as much water 
as is contained in all the seas and 
oceans of the Earth. Therefore, if all 
the water on th^ Earth were evapo- 
rated, and poured down as rain, the 
fact of the Deluge, as stated in the 
book of Genesis, would require a 
miraculous creation of this vast amount 
of water, and a miraculoics removal of 
it by natural processes, viii.1-3, of 
which the Bible gives not the least 
intimation. 

1175. Dr.. Pyb Smith's words are 
these, Geologi/ and Scripture, ^.140 : — 

The mass of water necessary to cover the 
whole globe to tlie depth supposed, wo\ild be 
in thickness about five miles above the pre- 
vious sea-level. This quantity of water might 
be fairly calculated as amounting to eight 
times that of the seas and oceans of the globe, 
in addition to the quantity already existing. 
The questions then arise. Whence was this 
water derived ? And how was it disposed of, 
^ter its purpose was answered ? These ques- 
tions may, indeed, be met by saying that the 
water was created for the purpose, and then 
annihilated. That Omnipotence could effect 
such a work none can doubt. But we are not 
at liberty thus to invent miracles ; and the 
narrative in the Book of Genesis plainly as- 
signs two natural causes for the production 
of the diluvial water,— the incessant rain of 
nearly six weeks, — called in the Hebrew 
phrase, the * opening of all the ^vindow8 of 
heaven,' i. e. of the sky,— and the ' breaking 
up of all the fountains of the great deep.' By 
the latter phrase some have understood that 
there are immense reservoirs of water in the 
interior of the earth, or that even the whole 
of that interior, down to the cen.tTe,i8 a c»x\t^ 



In the defective state of kncrwMgB ft afljftqr 
ago, but which, from the amplest etUmm, 
we now know to be an impceeihaity. Thi 
nae of this ezpieaslon, in othor parts of flub* 
T ore, sufficiently proTee tihat it dimotMtm 
sneral coUeodon of oceanic waten. Itii 
;arcely needfnl to say that all tbe zBiOfivUeh 
j7er descends, has been previondy rated bf 
evaporation from the land and water Hut 
form the snrfece of the earth. The caiMdtf 
ot the atmonhere to absorb and snataJnintar 
la limited. Long before it realties the poM 
nt saturation, change of temperatnze and eto> 
trical agency must produce copious dennti 
of rain : from all the surface below, erapon* 
tton is still going on ; and, weibwe to imagiai 
the air to be first saturated to the irtoMt 
'd«nt of its capacity, and then to dtBoten 
I le whole quantity at once npon the Btfii, 
Liiat whole quantity would bear a veiy inooa- 
^^iderable proportion to the entlze sozflm d 
the globe, A few [about >!««] inches of dcptt 
^iL'ould be its utmost extent. It is, indeed,tt» 
fact that, upon a small area of tbe BttttHi 
surface, yet the most eztouive that eona 
^nthin experience or natural poesiblli^, hHty 
jind continued rain for a few days oneajn- 
(laces effects fearfully destnxctlve, hj sivcfflsK 
tEio streams and rivers of that disMok Bd 
the lawi of Nature as to evegtoratioH, mid Hi 
capacity of atmospheric air to hold wakr B 
solution, render such a state ef ihbsgt vmr M 
uhole globe not merely iMpr€bcMe,biitdbtBitM9 
unpossible. 

Dr. Smith, therefore, endeaTonn to 
maintain the notion of a partid 
Deluge, which, as we shall presetttljr 
see, the Scripture itself, as weU as 
.scientific considerations, will certainly 
not allow. 

1176. However, geological foctsare 
decisive against the possibility of an imi* 
vprsal Deluge having ever taken place 
within recent ages of the world's histoiy, 
— that is, within a period long antece- 
dent to the time of the Creation, as 
iiarrated in the Book of Genesis. Not 
only are there no indications of such 
im. event,— though if * the fonntains of 
I he great deep ' were * broken np,* and 
the ' windows of heaven opened,' and 
T he waters covered the Earth fi» a 
^^hole year, we should expect to find 
numerous and distinct traces of such 
a stupendous occurrence in form^ 
days ; but the researches of Qaohgf 
absolutely deny and disprove the fiict 
of such an event having ever taken place. 

1177. On this point Kalisch writes, 
Gcn.p.20S. 

In the centre of France, in the prorinoes of 
Auvergne and Languedoc, are still the re> 
mwiw^ oi several hundred volcanic hills and 



flJied with water, a notion which was excMsaXAt; \ moMCDJMsJtoa. Tt^a cnKAsc^^wmA ot ^hiofa V 
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higlMrtlMMitbttiBfVflpsvii . 
Tn>nMi of lava to the heigntB of fifty, one 
bsindred, and many more feet, and spreading 
ov«r many miles of area. Distant periods sepa- 
xibted the different eruptions. Distinct mine- 
rid (qrnuitiops, and an abundance of petrified 
-vegetable and animal life, bespeak an epoch 
far anterior to the presrait condition of our 
idanet. And yet, since tiiese volcanoes ceased 
to flow, rivers have worked their way through 
tkfi>t vast depth of l^tva ; they have penetrated 
fhjcough basalt rocks one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and have even considerably 
entered into the granite rocks beneath. The 
time required for such operations is immeasur- 
ably slow. Centuries are required to mark 
the least perceptible progress. The whole 
p«dod, which was necessary for the rivers to 
ovoroome that hard and compact mass, is 
large almost beyond the conception of man ; 
a|l our measures of chronology are insuf- 
ficient ; and the mind stands amazed at the 
notion of eternal time. That extraoniinary 
vi^on contains rocks, consisting of laminated 
formations of siliceous deposits ; one of the 
rocks is sixty feet in thickness ; and a moderate 
calculation shows, that at least 18,000 years 
-were required to produce that single pile. All 
t^liese fonnations, therefore, are far more re- 
mote than the date of the Noachian flood ; they 
jA<v not the tliglUest trace of having been affeded 
cr disturbed by tmy general deluge; their pro- 
fpcem hfu been slow, but uninterrupted ; even 
tbe pumice-stone, and other loose and light 
mbstances, with which many of those hills and 
.the cones of the volcanic craters are covered, 
and which would have been washed away by 
the action of a flood, have remained entirely 
vatouched. 

1178. Hugh Millee says, Testimony 
of the Rocks, |).341,342 :— 

The cones of volcanic craters are formed of 
loose ihcoherent scoriae and ashes ; and when 
eaqxMsed, as in the case of submarine volcanoes, 
sndi as Graham's Island and the island of 
Sabrina, to the denuding force of waves and 
onrrents, they have in a few weeks, or at 
znoet a few months, been washed completely 
away. And yet, in various parts of the world, 
snch as Auvergne in Central France, and 
along the flanks of .Sitna, there are cones of 
long extinct or long slumbering volcanoes, 
which, though of at least triple the antiquity 
of the Koacbian Deluge, and though composed 
of the ordinary incoherent materials, e:diibit 
no marks of denudation. According to the 
CMlonlations of Sir Charles Lyell, no devastat- 
ing flood could have ];>assed ova: the forest 
zone of uStna during the last twelve thousand 
years,— for such is the antiquity which he 
asedgns to its older lateral cones, that retain in 
intc^ty their original shape ; and the vol- 
canic cones of Auvergne, which enclose in 
their ashes the remains of extinct animals, 
and present an outline as perfect as those of 
JStaa, are deemed older still. Graham Island 
arose out of the sea early in July, 1831 ; in 
the beginning of the following August it 
had aUained to a circumference of three 
miles, and to a height of two hundred feet ; 
and yet in lees than three months from that 
time the waves had waaZied its immenae maaa 



down to the sea-lerel ; and in a few weeks 
more it existed but as a dangerous shoaL And 
such, inevitably, would have been the fate of 
the equally incohfirent cone-like craters ot ' 
iEtna and Auvergne. during the seven and a 
half months, that intervened between the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep and the re-appearanoe of the mountain- 
tops, had they been included within the area 
of the Deluge. 

11 79. Further, Mr. Scbopb says in his 
Volcanoes of Central France : — 

This amount of excavation can be attributed 
only to the river, which still flows there ; 
because the undisturbed and perfect state of 
the cone of loose scorisB demonstrates that no 
denuding wave, deluge or extraordinary body 
of water has passed over this spot since the 
eruption, (p.97.) 

llie undisturbed condition of the volcanic 
cones, consisting of loose soorisa and ashes, 
which actually let the foot sink ankle-deep in 
them, forbids the possibility of supposing any 
great wave or debacle to have paeeed over the 
oouatry since the production of those conee. 
(p.206.) 

It is impossible to doubt that the present 
valine of the Loire, and all its tributary 
streams within the basin of Le Puy , have been 
hollowed out since the flowing of lava- 
currenta, whose correq^wnding sections now 
fringe the oj^wsite margins of these channels 
with columnar ranges of basalt, and which 
constitute the intervening plains. Tet these 
lavas are undenit^bly of contemporary origin 
with the cones of loose scorise which rise here 
and there from the surface, and which would 
necessarily have been hurried away by any 
general and violent rush of waters over th^ 
tract of country. It is, indeed, obvioudy 
impossible that any such flood diould have 
occurred. The time that must be allowed for 
the production of effects of this magnitude, 
by causes evidently so slow in their operation, 
is indeed immense. . . . The periods 
which to our narrow apprehension^ and com- 
pared with our ephemeral existence, appear 
of incalculable duration, are in all proba* 
bility but trifles in the calendar of nature. 
(p.207.) 

1180. Lastly, Sir C. Ltell writes, 
Ant. of Man, p.l92 :— 

We behold in many a valley of Auvergne, 
within 60 feet of the present river channel, a 
volcanic cone of loose ashes, with a crater at 
its summit, from which powerful currents 
of basaltic lava have poured, usurping the 
ancient bed of the torrent. By the action of 
the stream in the course of ages, vast masses of 
the hard, columnar basalt have been removed, 
pillar after pillar, and much vesicular lava, 
as in the case, for example, qt the Puy Rouge, 
near the Chalucet, and of the Puyde Tartaret, 
near Neckers. The rivers have even in some 
cases, as the Sioule, near Chalucet, not only 
cut through the basalt, which dispossessed 
them of their ancient channels, but have 
actually eaten 50 feet into the subjacent 
gneiss ; yet the cone, an incoherent heap <k 
sooriffi and 6|;>oivs^ evQicXxa<eQXa.^^$udXL^^sD3sv«^- 
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day, eo high as to reach the level of the base 
of one of theiie cones,— had there been a single 
flood 50 or 60 feet in height since the last 
truption occurred,— a great part of these 
volcanoes must inevitably have been swept 
away. 

CHAPTER V. 

"WAS noah's flood a partial deluge ? 

1181. Thebe are some, however, 
and as we have seen, Hugh Miller 
among them, who endeavour to mak« 
it appear that the Flood in Noah's 
time was not universal, but partial. 
Not, however, that the difficulties al- 
ready noticed, besides others yet to be 
named, will really be removed by this 
supposition. For it is just as incon- 
ceivable that the wonns, and snails, 
and grasshoppers, should have crawled 
into the Ark, from different parts of 
some large basin in Western Asia 
(as Hugh Miller imagines), as 
that they should have done so from 
different parts of the world. One 
small brook alone would have been a 
barrier to their further progress. Nor 
could Noah have provided for the wild 
carnivorous animals of those parts, 
which included the Hon and leopard, 
the eagle and vulture. Besides, in 
such a case, what need would there 
have been to crowd the Ark with * the 
fowls of the air by sevens ' ? G.vii.3, — 
since birds, surely, might have made 
their escape easily beyond the boim- 
daries of the inundation, 

1182. And so writes Archd. Pratt, 
Scripture and Science^ p.55 : — 

The words of Scripture, were there no facta 
[of Science], like those I have mentioned, to 
modify our interpretation, would by most 
[? all] persons, be understood as describing an 
universal flood of waters over the whole ex- 
tent of the globe. There would be no cause 
for questioning this and ^ere/ore no grounds of 
doubt. [The words of Scripture, consequently, 
would be taken in their plain, obvious, mean- 
ing, as any simple-minded reader would under- 
stand them.] But, when the new facts become 
known, as they are at present, then [the 
words of Scripture must be ttcisted to meet 
them, or, as Archd. Pratt puts it,] the 
question is started, * Does the Scripture 
language present any insuperable obstacle to 
this more limited interpretation?' That it 
does not, may be inferred from the fact that 
two of our celebrated commentators on Scrip- 
ture, Bishop Stillixoflekt and Matthew 
Pool, both in the 17th century, long before 
the discoveries of natural science required it, 
advocated this view (!). [Modem science has 
proved, by pointing to the hiUs ol A-uvergae, 



that there certainly never wm n i 
deluge. But SumKOFLKsr and PogIi, donM* 
less, felt some of the other inMsarmaanMe 
difficulties of the case as strongly as «e do, 
and were tempted to * twist * the Scripton 
accordingly, to suit tbe/actB ytbkSb. * reqi^Vil' 
it.] 

And as to tlie birds, Azehd. Pair 
writes, p.55 : — 

A better acquaintance with the haUti of 
many of the non-migratory biids ^rill ooii- 
vinoe an objector, that even in a local debife^ 
of the extent whi<di we sappoae the Ddogemiy 
have attained, many specie* would have beoome 
extinct but for their preeervation in the Aik, 
as the sorromidiner regions oould not have 
supplied them. [Bat why, on this aooonnt, 
should all the birds, &c., within this limited 
district have been preserved in the Ark, ainos 
most of them existed also b^ond its boim- 
dary?] 

1183. But, surely, plainer words eonld 
hardly be used than the Scripture 
employs to show that the Deluge wu 
uniyersal : — 

vl.7, * Jehovah said, I will destroy mu, 
whom I have created, from the face of the 
Earth, both man and beast, and ihe a tt pisf 
thing, and Ote f ovals of the air,* 

vi.l7, 'Behold I, even I, do bring a Flood 
of waters upon the Earth, to destroy oUjIm, 
wherein is the breath of life, from under keanm, 
and everything, that is in the EarOi, thatt die. 

vi.l9, * Of every limng thing of aUJIe^* 4c. 

vii.4, ' Every living substcmce, that I kan 
made, trill I destroy from off the face <^ Uu 
Earth: 

vii.l5, ' Two and two, of ail flesh wherein it 
the breath of life.* 

vii.l9, < All the high hills that were under tlU 
whole heaven, were covered.* 

vii.21-23, ' And all flesh died that mottd 
upon the earth, . . . ail, in whose nosMls vas 
the breath of life, of all thai teas in the dry land, 
died. And every living substance was destroytd, 
which was upon the face of the ground, both 
man and cattle, and the creeping things and 
the fowl of the heaven. And Noah only re- 
mained alive, and they that were with him 
in the Ark.' 

See also viii.21,ix.ll,15. 

1184. Archd. Pbatt, indeed, refers to 
D.ii.25, as a proof that the expression 
* under the whole heaven ' may mean 
not the whole globe, * but only Pales- 
tine and the countries in its immediate 
neighbourhood.* But, first, this is not 
the only expression, which is employed 
here to denote the universality of the 
catastrophe ; and secondly, in the very 
passage quoted, the expression is 
plainly used to express all nations on 
the face of the whole earth : — 

• This day will I begin to put the dread of 
thee and the fear of thee upon the nations 
\t\vft,\i QXQ \xTv\<a \}ck&-<«\iQl<% heaven, who shall 
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bear report of thee, and shall tremble, and 
be ill angoitih because of thee.' 

1185. It appears, then, to be imposi^i - 
ble to doubt^ — ^if only the expressions rf 
the Bible are to be regarded, and not 
the incredibility, which in that ca^^i- 
-will attach to the story, as is freely 
confessed by such a well-informed geo- 
legist as HvoH Mn.T.ER, (1169.)- - 
that the Scripture speaks distinctly 
of an universal^ and not a partial, 
Deluge. 

1186. However, let us suppose tbit 
the Deluge was partial^ and that, in- 
stead of the eight thousand species of 
beasts and birds (1162), leaving out 
of consideration the reptiles, insect ii, 
&c.— only dffht hundred — nay, only 
eighty — needed to be received into tlii* 
Ark, and that, of these, twenty wen^ 
species of clean animals, and sixty f)f 
unclean. Then the whole number ut' 
animals taken into the Ark would havo 
been 20 x 24 + 60 x 2 = 400. And now 
let any person of common-sense pictur^^ 
to himself what would be the condition 
of a menagerie, consisting of four hu]i- 
dred animals, of all kinds, confined in 
a narrow space, under these circum- 
etances for more than twelve month? 1 

1187. We must first suppose, of 
course, that Noah and his wife and chil- 
dren were occupied every day, and all 
day long, incessantly, in taking to theiie 
400 creatures, two or three times a day> 
their necessary supplies of dry food 
and water, bringing fresh litter, and 
clearing away the old. But, shut up 
together closely in this way, with 
scarcely any light and air, is it not 
plain that, in a very short time, everj^ 
part of the ship would have been full 
of filth, corrupting matter, fever, and 
pestilence ? 

1188. 'But the ship may have been 
kept clean, and the air pure, and the 
animals healthy, though shut up with- 
out light and air, by a miracle.* Yetf, 
certainly : by multiplying miracles ad 
infinitum^ of which the Bible gives not 
the slightest intim ation, — which, rat he r, 
the whole tenor of the stoiy as plainly 
as possible excludes, — if this is thought 
to be a reverent mode of dealing witli 
Scripture, or at all more reverent than 
a course of criticism of the kind which 



1 am now pursuing, while thus en- 
I deavouring to set the plain facts of the 
case, in a clear, strong, light, before 
the eyes of the reader. I feel it to be 
my duty to do this, to the best of my 
power ; nor ought I to be deterred by 
being told that I am treating the Bible 
with unwarrantable freedom, that I am 
using a * vulgar ' and * coarse * kind of 
criticism, and delighting ' like a success- 
ful fiend ' in dwelling upon the details 
of the sacred narrative. 

1189. It is absolutely necessary that 
thoughtful persons should be called to 
look at these things from a practical 
every-day point of view, — that they 
should be induced to think for them- 
selves about the details involved in 
the Scripture statements, and see for 
themselves that the notion of such a 
'Flood' as that described in these 
chapters of Genesis, whether it be re- 
garded as a universal or a partial 
Deluge, is equally incredible and im- 
possible. If this be so, then it will 
also follow plainly, that, by believing 
ourselves, or teaching others to believe, 
in this account of * Noah's Flood,' as a 
statement of real historical matter-of- 
fact, merely because the Bible records 
it as such, we 6hall be sinning against 
God and the Truth, and simply making 
an idol of the Bible. 

1190. But, indeed, the waters of a 
Deluge, that could cover 'the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven,* 
and the * mountains ' in Armenia, must 
have found their level on the surface 
of the whole Earth,— such a partial 
Deluge must have become universal^ — 
unless the Law of Gravitation was 
suspended, by another stupendous mi- 
racle, for the space of twelve months. 

1191. Delitzsch observes on this 
point, as follows, ^.260 : — 

The absolute generality of the Flood, if it 
was to be expr^sed at all, could not be ex- 
pressed more clearly. It seems as if we mnst 
imagine the Flood to have covered the highest 
peaks of the Himalayas and Cordilleras, reach- 
ing to a height of 26,843 ft. [28,178 ft.] But 
V.20 makes that impossible : ' Fifteen cubits 
upward the waters were mighty, and the 
mountains were covered.' That can only be 
a concise datum from a particular stand-point; 
and this stand-point is in that case the Great 
Ararat, by far the highest mountain-summit 
of the neighbourhood, upon which tha 4jct 
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of the waters. The Ark went 15 cnUts deep: 
and 80, at the moment when it grounded, the 
water also reached the height of 15 cubita 
over the top of Ararat. If this be w), then 
the statement in v.l9, that ' all the high hills 
that were under the whole heaven' were 
covered by the waters, must not be under- 
stood literally in the sense of untttnal. 

Ebrard contents the possibility of this, not 
only exegoticallv, but as a matter of fact. 
* A partial flood, he says. ' which reaches 16 
cubits over the tops of even moderately high 
mountains, is a nonentity, an impossibility. 
A partial Flood is only conceivable in a b&rin, 
enclosed by mountains, and, even here, only 
then, when it does not reach the ridges of the 
enclosing mountains.' ' But this objection is 
not well-considered. It proceeds from the 
false supposition that the water could not 
form an irregular surface,-^that it could not 
OMume a conical form (!>. But this is only 
true of standing water, which receives no sup- 
ply. If, in the region about the Ararat, the 
supply from beneath was greatest in intensity, 
the Flood might go far above Ararat, without 
at the same time covering far distant mooii- 
tains,— even low ones. 

Delttzsch, however, has not observed 
ttat the peak of his ' conical * moun- 
tain of water, rising 3,000 feet above 
the line of perpetual snow (1172), would 
have been converted into ic€, 

CHAPTER VL 

STORIES OF THE FLOOD AMONG OTHEB 
NATIONS. 

1192. Many heathen nations have 
traditions concerning either an univer- 
versal or a partijil Deluge. These are 
given at length by Kalisch, Gen.p. 
202-204. That, with which the He- 
brew agrees most closely, is the Chal- 
dsean, as follows : — 

The representative of the tenth generation 
after the flrst man was Xisiithrus, a pious and 
wise monarch. The god Chronos (or Belus) 
revealed to him that continual rnins, com- 
mencing on a certain day, the fifteenth of the 
month Dasius, would cause a general Deluge, 
by which mankind would be destroyed. At 
the command of the deity, Xir^utlirns built an 
immense sliip, 3.000 feet long and 1 .200 broad : 
[and, hanng tii-st as commanded, buried the 
records of the jwimitive world in 8i])para, tlie 
city of the Sun,] ho amended it with hi> 
family, his friends, all species of quadrupeds, 
binis, and reptiles, having loaded it with 
every possible provi'iion, an«l sailed towanls 
Armenia. When the rnin ceased , he sent out 
birds, to satisfy hims<'lf about the condition 
of the earth. Tliey returned twice : but the 
second time they had m\id on their feet ; and 
the third time they returned to him no more. 
Xisuthms, who had by this time groundwl 
uiv>n the siile of some Annenian mountain, 
left ikc ship, accompanied only by his wife. 



his daughter, and the pilot. Tbfey ereoMI a 
altar, and offered aacrifioes to the godi, hot 
were soon raised to heaven on aooonnt of thdr 
exemplary piety. Those, who luid renaliifll 
in the ship, now left it aleo with nuny lamen* 
tstions. But they believed that th^ heiid 
the voice of XidUthms, admoniflbing tlien to 
persevere in the fear of the gods ; after wUdi 
they settled again in Babylon, from wbkh 
they had started, and became the anocetonof 
a new human population. The ship was 
thought to be preserved in the highland of 
Armenia, in the mountain of the Oor^vans; 
and pieces of bitunen and timber, oaten^Uy 
taken from it, were in Later times naed cihieQy 
as amulets. 

1193. TucH gives the foUowing ac< 
count of these myths, jj.137-154, which 
is here condensed from Mr. Hetwood's 
edition of Von Bohlek, ii.^. 16 1-1 Sir- 
Many legends of a Flood are handed down 
to us from antiquity, whicb xepresent tiw 
inundation to have been in mme caaea a pai^ 
tial one, as in the Samothracion Flood, Dioa 
Sic. v.47, explaining geogn^hical lelatioiis, 
and in other cases describe it as a general 
Flood over the whole Earth. [There ia bo 
ancient Egyptian legend of this kind, ao tiiat 
Eg^-pt certainly was not the aooroe of them.] 
Cireece furnishes the aocounta of two. In one, 
Og}'ges survives a universal Flood, which had 
covered the whole sarfaoe of the Barth to 
such a depth, that he oondncts his veaad 
upon the waves through the air. The other 
Grecian I^end, which relates to ~ 



ia more complete, but, like that of Ogyges, ia 
only narrated by later writers. Neither Ho- 
mer nor Hesiod makes any mention of a 
Flood ; and even Herodotus, though he men- 
tions Deucalion, i.56, does not connect the 
name with any inundatiotL PcnDAR first 
mentions Deucalion's Flood, O/jrmp.ix.62-71;* 
and it is giv(m in a more p^eot form by 
LuaAX, de Ded «Syr.xii,xiii.t The object of 

* Man's first abcde Deucalion reared, 
"When from Parnassus' glittering crown. 
With Fyrrha paired, the Seer came down. 
Behind them rose their nnbom sdns. 
The new-named laity o/stonety 
A homogeneous mortal throng.' 

Moore's Pixd. f .p.M. 
The idea of the creation of human beings, 
from stones thrown behind them by Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha, evidently originated in the 
.-imilarity of the words Idas, ' stone,' and /<«o, 
' people.' 

t ' I heard a story about Dencalion among 
the Hellenes, which the Hellenes tell about 
liim. Now the fable is this. The present 
generation, the men now living, were not the 
first that came into being ; but that genera- 
tion all perished. These, however, are of Uio 
second generation, which a second time grew 
to {H'eat numbers after the age of Dencalion. 
But abo\it that generation the story is as fol- 
lows. Being thoroughly insolent, they did 
unlawful deeds ; for they never kept oaths, 
nor entertained strangers, nor P])ared sup- 
pliants— for which things this great calamity 
bcfel them. All at dtcethe earth poured forth 
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the HeUenJo Aeloce anpean to bave b»n tb^ 
annihilation of 1^ Inraxeai rncc, -srbiQh aa- 
oonUng to Hbsiod perished tnthoui any FLood. 
The race, wUcb was destroyed, IieuI ncM 
urickedly, disoresarded oaths and thi!^ ri^htii or 
lu)8{>itaUty, att^ded to no ezpo^uIatioTis^ smd 
in the end became necessarily t^mileih^, Ju- ' 
plter sent violet torrents of rmn, and the 
Earth, says JiUOiAN, opened m ordor to kt 
the immense body of water run oS. Diiutra- 
Uon the only rigMeotu man, ente^red tb^ verxel 
-which he had made, with hi£ \^fe F jrrlia 
[Lvo. *with his wives'], and EifcordUiR to 
the later form of the legend, t'Ook with bim 
different kinds of animals in pairs. After 
nine days and nine nights he l^idcd on the 
summit of Parnassus, which remaihtid tin- 
ooveared, Pau8.x.6 ;• while th*? grcfttept port 
of Greece was laid under water, ^ny tbac onl^^ 
a few men, who had fled to the hlgbest moun- 
tains, escaped alive. Plutarch, de SGfL 
4<»tm.xiii,t mentions the dove^ wbieh I>eiic:a- 
lion employed to find out if the raia ha4 
ceased or the heavens had become cleur. 

The Phrygian legend is sumla^ , tiiongb we 
have only faint traces of it. AntiaJiog, tbe 
Biblical Enoch, f<»retells the oomii^g Flood ; 
and coins of Apamea, of the time of Sf^ptimus 
Sevearns, a.d. Id4-211, repreeE^nt & floating 
TflBsel, in. which a man and hl» wife may bo 
disoemed, whilst upon the veasel 1b a bird, 
and another is flying towards it, holding a 
twi|r in its daw. The same couple are seen 
atanding on the dry land, with thf^lr right 
hands uplifted, and upon these speel^jeiis ai 
the coin is the name NO. Tbi^ Pbry^an 
legend must refer in some d^^t^^ to a Flooti, 
and it settled the landing place bf the Floating 
▲rk to be near Apamea, whlcli bears tho 
name of * Ark.' The dose oolncideiu^s bow- 
ever, with the Biblical narrative, even in the 
occurrence of the name of Noab (Nl^ ), estcLtaf 
suspioion, and favours the prcffiumpticiii tba,t 
this reinresentation of the coiii^ was derived 
from the Hebrew. 

The same fundam^tal ideas nre ooDtetned 
in all these l^endary narratives of the Flood. 

much wat^, and much rain feU» and the 
rivers came down in floods, and the eea rose 
to a great hdght, until all beoamc water, and 
all perished. Only Deucalion ivaa Iftft of men 
for a second generation, on aooaunt of liis 
prudence and piety. And this v^sa the "way 
in which he was preserved. He embarlied 
his chUdr^ and wives in a larg^ Ark wbu^h 
he had. And, as he entered^ then; came Co 
>iiTn swine, ai^d horses, and different Idnde of 
lions, and serpents, and whatever else lives In 
the Earth, by pairs. And he recqtvcd them 
all, and they did him no harm, but great 
friendship existed between them by tbe will 
of 2jeus. And in one Ark they all Bailed so 
long as the water prevailed. 

• * And of the people, all, who were able to 
escape the storm, were saved thTcmgrh the 
howling of wolves, by escaping to the heiKhta 
of Parnassus, foHowbig the beae^ m guides 
of the way.* 

t * Story-tellers say that a dove^ sent nut 
from the Ark, became a sign nf tcnipe&t by 
returning in again, and of fine wsutLer by 
having flown away.* 



In every instance the lego&d was transplanted 
by the people who relate it to their own 
country. Himalaya, Ararat, and Pamassns, 
occupy the same place in one set of myths, as 
Mem, Albordj, aod Olympus do in the othikrs. 
The Hebrew legend alone removes it entirdy 
from Gaaaanitish soil, because the Isradites 
constantly retaiued the conviction that they 
had not oeriginajly bdonged to that oountry. 
The scene of their legend of the Flood was 
the original home of their national fore- 
fathra^, which was to them an inheritanoe of 
I»imeval antiquity. 

1194. The following lines are taken 
from Dean Milmak's translation of 
*The Story of the Fish,' in Nala Dama- 
yanti and other Poems, y.l 14-15, where 
Manu is represented as addressed by 
Brahma in the form of a fish, as fol- 
lows :— 

When the awful time approaohes,— hear from 

me what thou must do. 
In a little time, O blessed ! all the firm and 

seated earth,^ 
All that moves upon its 8urfaoe,~HBhall a 

dduge sweep away. 
Near it comes— of all creation the ablution- 
day is near ; 
Tho^ore, what I now forewarn thee, may 

thy highest weal secure. 
All the fixed and all the moving,— all that 

stirs or stirreth not, — 
Lo I of all the time approaches, the tremen- 
dous time of doom. 
Build thyself a diip, O Mann, strong, with 

cables well prepared ; 
And thygeU, with the seven sages, mighty 

Manu, enter in. 
All the living seeds of all things, by the 

Brahmins named ot yore. 
Place them first within the vessel, well se- 
cured, divided well. . . , . 
Earth was seen no more, no reg^n, nor the 

intermediate space ; 
All around a waste of water,«-water all, and 

air, and sky. 
In the whole world of creation, princdy son 

of Bharatal 
None was seen but those seven sages, Mana 

only and the fish* 
Years on years, and still unwearied, drew that 

fish the bark along, 
Till at length it came, where lifted Himavan 

its loftiest peak. 
There at length it came, and, smiling, thus 

the fish addressed the sage : 
' To the peak of Hbualaya bind thou now the 

stately ship.' 
At the fish's mandate quickly, to the peak of 

Himavan 
Bound the sage his bark, and ever to this day 

that loftiest peak 
Bears the name of Naubandhana, from the 

binding of the bark, 

1195. "We add here the following 
quotation from Kenbick, Primeval Bis* 
tori/,p.Z^: — 

It must appeal "^wc^ ^^i^D^Sxi^.^■^^3c«tViia 
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earliest mythology of the Greelcs contained 
any reference to a destruction of the human 
race by a Flood. But the coincidence of the 
Babylonian, the Indian, the Mexican, and the 
Jewish accounts, can hardly be explained, 
without supposing a very high antiquity of 
the Asiatic tradition, an antiquity preceding 
our knowledge of any definite facts in the 
history of these nations. . . . However 
high we may be warranted to carry up the 
existence of this tradition in Asia, it will not 
necessarily follow that it was founded upon a 
real fact. . . . There is abundant evidence 
that the past changes of the globe, and the 
fate of the human race as influenced by them, 
have excited the imagination to speculate on 
their causes and circumstances, and that these 
speculations, assuming an historical form, 
have been received as matter of fact. The 
Mexicans believed in four great cycles, — the 
first terminated by famine,— the second by 
fire, from wWch only birds and two human 
beings escaped, — the third by storms of wind, 
which only monkeys escaped, — the fourth by 
water, in which all human beings save two 
were changed into fishes ; and to these cycles 
they ascribed an united duration of 18,000 
years. It was a popular legend among the 
Greeks that Thessaly had once been a lake, 
and that Neptune had opened a passage for 
the waters through the Vale of Tempe. . . 
The legend, no doubt, originated in a very 
simple speculation. The sight of a narrow 
gorge, the sole outlet to the waters of a whole 
district, naturally suggests the idea of its 
havipg once been closed, and, as the necessary 
consequence, of the inundation of the whole 
r^on which it now serves to drain. The in- 
habitants of Samothrace had a similar tra- 
ditionary belief, that the narrow strait by 
which the Euxine communicates with the 
Mediterranean was once closed, and that its 
sudden disruption produced a Deluge, which 
swept the sea-coast of Asia, and buried some 
of their own towers. The fact of traces of 
the action of water at a higher level in an- 
cient times on these shores is unquestionable. 
. . . But that the tradition was produced 
by speculation on its cause, not by an obscure 
recollection of its occurrence, is also clear ; 
for it has been shown, Cuvter, Rev. du Globe, 
p.87, by physical proofs, that a discharge of 
the waters of the Euxine would not cause 
such a Deluge as the tradition supposed. . . 
The inhabitants of Polynesia have a tradition 
that the islands, with which their ocean is 
studded, are but the fragments of a continent 
which once existed. In Greece, the continent 
of Lyctonia was supposed to have been split 
into the islands of the Mediterranean. The 
inhabitants of the western part of Cornwall 
have a tradition that the Scilly Islands wore 
once united to the mainland, by a tract now 
submerged. In none of these instances does 
tmy historical fact appear to lie at the foun- 
dation of the tradition, even where, as in the 
case last-mentioned, it is not in itself impro- 
liable. If the tradition of a Deluge is more 
widely spread than any of these, so also are 
thephenomcnaon which it is founded. . . . 
The sand and shells,— which induced Hero- 
dotus to believe, ii.l2, that all Lower Egypt, 
and even the hills above Memphis, tiad once 



been covered by the sea,— had lahi there fo^ 
ages, before they drew his attention; and 
surely his was not the first reflecting mind 
that had speculated on their origin. . . . 

If, from these marks of the acti<»i of water 
on the Earth the notion of a Deluge arose, 
it would not only include, as a nec^sary 
consequence, the destruction of all living 
things, but also the guilt of the raoe which 
thus violently perished. No principle appears 
more universally to pervade the legends of 
early times than that great calamities implied 
great guilt. At Mavalipuram, on the coast 
of Coromandel,the remains of several ancient 
temples and other buildings, now dose to the 
sea, suggested the idea that a splendid city 
had been buried under the waters. Buch a 
calamity must have been inflicted by the gods 
as a punishment for some enormous crime ; 
and this was found in the impiety of the 
tyrannical king, the great Bali. According 
to another account, the gods destroyed it, 
because its magnificence rivalled that of the 
celestial courts : see Socthey's Kehama^i^. 
It was on account of the wickedness of the 
Atlantians that Jupiter submerged their 
island and drowned the whole race. 

A similar tale is related of an island near 
China, the impious inhabitants of which thus 
perished, while their righteous king escaped. 
The remains of buildings, or rocks which 
fancy has converted into such, seen through 
the transparent waters near the mai^^ of 
lakes, have very generally given rise to l^;ends 
of the destruction of towns for the wickedness 
of their inhabitants. Dr. Robikson, Trav. i» 
Palfst.,ii.589y mentions a tradition that a city 
had once stood in the desert between Petra 
and Hebron, the people of which had perished 
for their vices, and had been converted into 
stone. Seetzen, who went to the spot, found 
no traces of ruins, but a number of stony 
concretions, resembling in form and size the 
human head. They had been ignorantly 
supposed to be petrified heads, and a l^end 
framed to account for their owners suflfering 
so terrible a fate. 

1196. How easily legends grew up in 
those dajs, through pious speculations, 
with reference to ancient facts or me- 
morials, the real meaning and true 
history of which was unknown, or had 
long been lost, may be gathered from 
one which Josephus, Ant.I.u.f sets 
forth, as being quite as much a piece of 
authentic history, as that of the Flood 
itself or the Tower of Babel : — 

Seth, when he was brought up, and came to 
those years, in .which he could discern what 
was good, became a virtuous man ; and, as 
he was himself of an excellent character, 
so did he leave children behind him, who 
imitated his virtues. All these proved to be 
of good dispositions. They also inhabited 
the same country without dissensions, and in 
a happy condition, without* any misfortunes 
falling upon them, till they died. They also 
were the inventors of that peculiar sort of 
\\\Asdom, which is concerned with the heavenly 
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bodies and their order. And, that these in- 
ventions might not be lost before they were 
sufflciently known, upon Adam's prediction 
that the world was to be destroyed at one 
time by the force of fire, and at another time 
by the violence and quantity of water, they 
made two pillars, the one of brick, the other 
of stone, and inscribed their discoveries on 
them both, that, in case the pillar of brick 
should be destroyed by the flood, the pillar of 
stone might remain, and exhibit those dis- 
coveries to mankind, and also inform them 
J that there was another pillar of brick erected 
by them. Now this remains in the land of 
Siriad to this day. 

1197. The ground of the latter part 
of the above legend may have been the 
fact of the existence of remarkable 
pillars, which are said to have been 
erected by Sesostris^ king of Egypt, to 
commemorate his victories, — not by 
8jth, son of Adam, and his descendants. 
And this part of the legend may have 
given birth to the former part, viz. that 
Adam made such a prediction. Hero- 
dotus writes of these, ii.l06 : — 

As to the pillars, which Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, erected in the different countries, most 
of them are no longer in existence ; but in 
Syrian PtUestine I myself saw some still re- 
maining. 

1198. Delitzsch observes, ^.242: — 
The legMids about the Flood, which are 

found in different nations, have just as much 
their corrective in the Biblical record, as this 
has in them a proof of its historical value. 
In them are similar fundamental portions, 
which form the basis of the heathen legends, 
only mythologically coloured, and altered in 
such a way, that the moral significance of the 
event retires into the background, the locality 
of the place of settlement is brought as near 
as possible, the horizon of an universal Flood 
contracts itself more or less in national, 
special, interests, and the forms of national 
common-life are carried back into the antedi- 
1 avian time. Nearest to the Biblical record 
stand the Flood-l^ends of the West- Asiatic 
circle of nations. 

1199. So, Delitzsch says, in Persia, 
India, &udChina, there is a second group 
of Flood-legends, peculiar to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Asia. A third group is 
formed by the legends of the Grecian 
circle ; and a fourth by the legends of 
nations lying beyond the intercourse of 
the ancient world, as the Welsh, Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians: — 

The legend of the Mexicans and Islanders 
of Cuba agrees even as to the dove and raven, 
with the Biblical account. According to 
the legend of the Macusi-Indians in South 
America, the only man who survived the 
Flood, repeopled the earth by cJianging stones 
into men. According to that of the Tamanaks 



of Orinoko it was a pair of human beings, 
who cast behind them the fruit of a certain 
palm, and otU of Vie kernels sprang men and 
women, . . . Also the legends of a general 
Flood, among the Tahitians and other Society 
Islanders, betray an Asiatic origin, as gene- 
rally much in this group of prople reminds us 
of India. The inhabitants of Baiatea show 
—as a proof that a fiooding of the land once 
took place — the corals and mussels, tohich are 
found on the highest summits of the island, 

1200. The inference, which Delitzsch 
draws from the * dove and raven ' ap- 
pearing in the mythology of Mexico 
and Cuba, viz., that these legends are 
all most probably derived from one 
primeval historical fact, would be jus- 
tified, if the other chief details of the 
story were found repeated in these 
legends. Otherwise, it might be just 
as fairly argued that the primeval fact 
involved also the changing stones into 
men, which appears so prominent in 
these South American legends, as well 
as in that of the Greeks. 

1201. In fact we can account for the 
observed resemblance in one or other of 
these three ways: — 

(i) The different legends do point 
to one common primeval fact ; but, if so, 
the * stones ' must have formed a feature 
in it quite as much as the 'birds' ; 

(ii) The legends of the new World 
may have been derived from those of 
the Old ; but, if so, the American In- 
dians must have had connection with 
the old mythology of Greece, which 
contains the ' stones ' as well as of In- 
dia, which has the * dove ' ; 

(iii) Thelegendineach case may have 
arisen from the same cause, viz., the 
inventive faculty of man, as he ob* 
served the circumstances with which he 
was surrounded, and pondered upon 
them. 

1202. We have just read that the in- 
habitants of Raiatea produced, as a 
proof that a Flood of waters must 
have covered their country in former 
days,-^ 

the corals and mussels, which are found on 
the highest siunmits of the island. 

Probably, we have here the real so- 
lution of the question before us. The 
Kaiateans were right in believing that 
the existence of the remains of these 
shellfish upon their hills was a cer- 
tain indicatioii \)a5iX, \)tL<fe ^i^'a. \is^^ wikRRk 
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coTered their land. But they attri- 
buted to some remote era in the 
history of their own people, what, as 
we now know from the teachings of 
Geology, may have happened vast 
ages — perhaps, even millions of years, 
— ^before man lived upon the face of the 
the earth. 

1203. It seems probable, then, that, 
in all these different nations, the dis- 
coveries, which were made from time 
to time of these remains of marine 
creatures, far away from the sea, and 
far above the sea-level, must have led 
to speculations upon the cause of these 
phenomena. And what account could 
be given of them, but that they tirere 
the result of some tremendous Flood, 
which covered the whole earth, and left 
these signs of its terrible violence upon 
the high mountain-tops, which were 
buried beneath the waters? In such 
a Flood all living things must have 
perished, except such as might have 
been saved by some kind of floating 
vessel. 

1204. The legend, then, in each case 
would gradually shape itself, according 
to the special peculiarities of the people 
or country in which it originated : just 
as the discovery of huge bones of ex- 
tinct animals, and the sight of the 
vast remains of ancient buildings, seem 
(1139) to have given rise in different 
countries to the legends about a race of 
primeval giants. It is quite possible 
also that, in certain cases, some actual 
fact, banded down by tradition from 
former days, may have helped to give 
a substantial basis to the legendary 
story. The Hebrew narrative, for in- 
stance, may have had a real historical 
foundation in some great Flood, which 
overwhelmed a considerable tract of 
country in the neighbourhood of 
Ararat ; just as it is possible that, since 
the existence of man upon earth, the 
country of Lyonness, between the 
Land's End and Scilly Isles, has been 
actually submerged, as the Welsh 
legend teaches. 

1205. Thus the Scripture story of 
the Deluge may rest upon a reminis- 
cence of some tremendous inundation 
of the ancient fatherland of the Hebrew 
tribes,— possibly, as Baron "B\:i^^ii^ 



supposes, resulting from geological 
changes, connected with the f(»mati<« 
of the present Caspian Sea, mixed up 
with recollections of some more recent 
catastrophe in the lower plains of Me- 
sopotamia, which are not ODfrequently 
flooded by the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the latter of which rivers has its source 
in the Armenian mountains, and is 
swelled prodigiously, at times, by the 
melting of the snows. It is noticeable 
that these inundations take place in 
the Spring, when Noah's Flood also 
was at its height, which began with 
the autumnal rains in the middle of 
the second month (October), G-.vii.ll, 
and was at its height, at the end of 
150 days, in the middle of the seventh 
jRonth {March), G.viii.4. 

1206. We have the following account 
of such a Flood in the plains of Bag* 
dad in the month of April, 

A remarkable Flood occnrred in Aprfl, 1889, 
in Mesopotamia, when the Tigris and En- 
phrates were both out at the same time, aiu} 
the greatest exertions were required on the 
part of the inhabitants of Bagdad, to pxevent 
their city from being swept away hj the in- 
undation On April 21, Dr. Bell 

^vToto to a relative that the water was high 
npon the ramparts of Bagdad, and six feet 
above the level of the city. As far as the eye 
could reach, nothing was to be seen, from the 
highest tower of the Mosques, but a great 
waste of waters, studded here and there with 
a few date-groves, which appeared like Uttle 
islands; all cultivation in com and gaiden* 
produce was completely destroyed. Thousands 
of square miles of country were at that time 
inundated, and numerous encampments of 
Arabs were drowned in the localities, where 
they had been accustomed to dig wells for a 
scanty supply of brackish water. 8o exten- 
sive, indeed, was the inundation, that the 
Euphi-ates steamer, under tiic command (A 
Captain Lynch, made long excursions across 
the newly-formed Flood. Nearly ^ third of 
Mesopotamia was underwater. Hetwood's 
VON BOHLKN, ii./).l78. 

Dr. Bell further mentions the feet 
that the ferry-boats in use on the 
Tigris at the present day are still 
' covered with bitumen' ; comp, 

' Thou shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch,' G.vi.l4. 

CHAPTER VIL 

GEN.IX.1-IX.29. 

1207. G.ix.3. 

* Every creeping-thing that liveth, to you it 
shall be for food ; as the green herb, I give to 
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DsiiiRdcH iiotes here, p.27l : — 

Not ftt thongh men hud not yet enjoyed the 
me Off any tinimal food, bat now first it l^ 
allowed to them ; obace, now that the fniit- 
fninees of the gronnd and the nourishing 
^yf& d( its |«odnOts hUve been diminished 
by virtue of tiie divkie enrse, iii.l7,v.29, nanu 
reqoired a more extensiye And more sfcrmgth- 
ffifp g nutriment.'*' 

But it rather seems that^ whatever 
may have been the case (1094) with tht? 
Jehovist) the Elohist did not suppose 
that, before the Flood, animal-food wa^ 
used, as he makes no provision of such 
food for Koah and his family during 
the twelve months in the Ark. And 
yet, as already noted (1017), even in 
the eating of vegetables by men, or 
grasses and leaves by animals, — naj» 
even in the drinking of water, — ther^ 
must have been abundaot destruction 
of animal life, as common observation, 
and, at all events, the microscop^^, 
teaches. And great numbers of finli 
live by suction, and cause thus infinite 
destmction of animal life. 

As regards the curse, it may be 6b- 
seorved that the Jehovist seems rath or 
to regard the Flood as having produced 
an alleviation of toil, v.29,viii.21. 

1208. QcSxA, 

* Only fledi, with its soul, its blood, ye shall 
not eat.* 

This niAy either be a recognition by 
the Elohist, in the form of an express 
law, of a custom already existing in his 
time, of abstaining from the use of 
blood as food, or it may have been in- 
troduced With the view of checking and 
extirpating among the Hebrews the 
practice of eating raw meat, which, as 
KALtsoH observes^ is still customary 
amoiig some tribes of Syria, as it is to 
a certain extent among the Zulus, but 
especially among the modem Abyssi- 
nians, who are said to eat raw steaks 
cut from the living animal: comp, IS. 
xiv.32. 

1209. G.ix.l3. 

' My bow do 1 set in the cloud.* 
The writer evidently intends to ae- 
count in this way for the first appear- 
ance of the rainbow. Tiiis is the plain 
meaning of the language here used, 
which must be twisted to imply that, 
though the rainbow had often been 
seen before,— as it must have been, if 



thefe was rain and sunshine together 
before the Flood, — it was then firsts 
after the Flood, made the sign of 
penre between God and man. The 
writer supposes it was then first det in 
the clouds after the Flood. 

1210. Delitzsch notes as follows, 
JJ.276 : 

It is plain that, in the writer's meaning, the 
ttunbow now appears for the first time, al- 
thoiigU— and this requires to be especially 
dutiL'eil — only that rainbow, which is visible 
far off in the clouds of heaven, after th^ 
Lave discharged their burden of water. For 
thE5 Baine phenomenon of refraction is also to 
be observed at a waterfall, and it shows itself 
at tfines in a deW-dropping mist. But first 
aft^er the deluge, with the entrance of the (so- 
oftlli^]) rainbow, entered also the natural con- 
dltinn.^, which made possible the appearance 
of thc! rainbow, as a cloud-bow bend&g itself 
biifh and far away over the earth. The pro- 
diic ciu Q of the rainbow through a oo-operation 
iu^ct>n,ling to natural laws, of air, and water, 
imd ] i^ht, is no proof against its origin and ob- 
j(wt H/i here described. 

Tht^ Hindoos see in it Indra's weapon, [with 
which he discharged his arrows of lightning 
EtgalnRt the Asunis, the assailants of heaven, 
and] which he placed by his side, [as a sign or 
pejicf! for men,] after his fight was ended. 
The Greeks named it Iris, [the daughter of 
Thmimas (ttWMfer),VraG., Mn. ix.5, by Electra 
(brit/hiness), the daughter of Oceanus, Hes. 
Tfi&yg. 265,] ' the messenger between gods and 
men/ [or they deemed it the path by which 
Iris htTself descended]. Among the Germans 
It 1^ tho great bridge made by the gods, connect- 
ing H4iaven and Earth. . . . The Samoides 
oBll ft the border on the mantle of Num, i.e. 
thje Deity. According to still existing G^ermaa 
folk-Jore, golden coins drop from it, and, in 
the spoi where it rises, there lies a golden 
key, ivr one finds hidden treasures. These and 
si mil fir views, existing also outside of Israel, 
fihow that the knowledge of the origin and 
Bif^ificataon of the rainbow had travelled out 
of the house of Noah into the world of peoples, 
BDd hud not yet quite died away, though over- 
pow(>9rid and repressed by various, and, in 
part, contradictory imaginations. 

1211. Suirely, we must believe that 
these and similar views are merely the 
results of human speculation upon the 
origm^ and attempts to explain the 
nie^ning, of this remarkable phenome- 
non . The Hebrew, however, is the most 
iDteQigent and beautiful of all these 
imaginings, and true^ as beautiful. For 
it iJf true that God has set His bow in 
tho heavens, as a sign of His goodwill 
to us. But He has done this from the 
tin) ft when He first created the light 
mid the rain, — not then first after the 
Flood. All things beautiful in heaven 
and earth ai^ «vga& ol "Sm^ VsTcasjj' 
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kindness, — of His special favour to a 
creature like man, who is gifted with 
power to behold this and other mani- 
festations of the glory and beauty of 
the universe, and with power also to 
reflect upon and realise their meaning, 
as messages of peace, with which our 
Father's Goodness cheers us. The very 
fact, that we have eyes to see the rain- 
bow and rejoice in it, is a sign that we 
are children of God, that we share His 
favour, and are not an accursed race. 

1212. The Elohist, then, was right, 
when he viewed the rainbow as a 
pledge of God's continuing care for 
man ; though he has limited and nar- 
rowed its meaning, by connecting it 
thus with the story of the Flood. To 
the eyes of all mankind, the appear- 
ance of the mild hues of the rainbow 
after a storm is very soothing and re- 
freshing. As Delitzsch says, ^.277 : — 

Shining out upon the dark ground, which 
was just before discharging itself with light- 
ning flashes, it images forth the victory of 
the Divine Love over the dark fiery Wrath. 
Caused by the effect of the sun's rays upon 
the gloomy mass of doud, it is a figrure of the 
willingness of the Heavenly to penetrate and 
work upon the Earthly. Outspanned between 
Heaven and Earth, it announces peace be- 
tween God and Man. Overspanning the 
horizon, it shows the all-embracing univer- 
sality of the covenant of grace. 

1213. These metaphors may be mid- 
tiplied to any extent, and they have 
their proper use, as imaginative expres- 
sions setting forth broken images of 
the great 'eternal truth before our eyes. 
But we must not forget that a rainbow 
may herald a tremendous coming storm, 
as well as illuminate the dark cloud 
that has passed. 

And, indeed, Homeb speaks of it 
as a * portent,' foretelling either war 
or winter-storms, i?.xi.27-28,xvii.547- 
48 ; and the Chinese also regard it as 
the prognosticator of calamity. 

1214. We may fall back with a sure, 
quiet, trust on the firmer ground of 
the comprehensive fact just mentioned, 
that He, who has made the rainbow 
and other things so grand and beauti- 
ful, and has given us eyes to see, and 
hearts to appreciate, the beauty and 
glory of His works, has surely kind 
and gracious thoughts towards us. He 
TFOuJd not mock a world lyinij -vmdei: 



the power of the wicked one, — a race, 
of whom (as some suppose) the vast 
majority are doomed to endless woe, — 
with these bright exhibitions of His 
Goodness : for * as His Majesty is, so 
is His Mercy/ Ecclus.iil8, 

1215. G.ix.26. 

< Cursed be Canaan : a servant of servants 
shall he be to his brethren.' 

The other descendants of Ham, ac- 
cording to G.X.6, viz.y the Ethiopians 
(Gush), the Egyptians (Mizraim), and 
the Moors (Phut), are not included with 
Canaan under this sentence of servi- 
tude ; nor are the Babylonians and As- 
syrians, the descendants of Cush, 
x.8-12, or the diflferent ofi&hoots of 
Mizraim, 'y.13,14, as the Philistines. 
Only Canaan is doomed to be a ' ser- 
vant of servants to his brethren.* This 
Scripture, therefore, though so often 
appealed to for this purpose, gives 
not the least sanction to the notion, 
that the African races, generally— as 
'sons of Ham* — are doomed to be 
slaves. 

1216. Some explain the &ctofthe 
Canaanites alone being selected for 
this condemnation, by supposing that 
Canaan, Ham's youngest son, was the 
first to detect his grandfather's condi-. 
tion, and reported it scoffingly to his 
father,— though the Bible says nothing 
of this. Delitzsch vmtes, p.281 : 

Noah's curse lights on Ham, not in the CBse 
of all his descendants, but solely in that of 
Canaan, the youngest of them : the others 
receive neither blessing nor curse ; and that, 
too, has its meaning in reference to the 
world's history. But is it, then, reconcilable 
with the righteousness of God, that for Ham's 
sin Canaan should be punished, and not in 
person merely, but in the entire body of his 
descendants ? Noah looks through the inner- 
most machinery of the actions of his sons: 
the development, proceeding from these acts as 
first beginnings, is spread out before his pro- 
phetic eyes. His curse attaches itself to the 
descendants of Canaan, in so far as the sin of 
their father became the type of their moral 
condition ; and between them and their sin 
arises a cha^n of consequences, occasioned 
through their tribal extension and national 
unity. 

1217. Supposing, however, that the 
Jehovist wrote in a far later age than the 
days of Moses, e.q. in Solomon's age, 
it would be obvious that these words 
contain no prediction, but ratiier,— 

Aike the *Song pf Moses,' — fiOD.\ej, 
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most probably, an actual description of 
the state of things when the writer 
lived. The history of Samuel, Saul, 
and David, exhibit^ several obstinate 
struggles with the tribes, whom the 
migrating Hebrews found in possession 
of the land of Canaan. And many 
more such struggles must have pre- 
ceded those times. The story before 
us seeks to find a justification for the 
manner in which the Canaanitea were 
subdued, and subjected, as we find 
they were, for instance, in Solomon's 
days, lK.ix.20,21 :— 

* All the people that were left of the Amo- 
rites, Hittites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebu- 
sites, which were not of the children of Israel, 
their children that were left after them in the 
land, whom the children of Israel also were 
not able to exterminate, upon these did 
Solomon levy a tribute of bond-service unto 
this day.' 

1218. Hence is explained the signifi- 
cant repetition of the fact, that Ham 
was the 'father of Canaan,' v. 18, 22. 
The vicious practices of the Canaanites 
are accounted for by their being sup- 
posed to inherit the shameless character 
of their progenitor. The other great 
Hamite nations, as the Egyptians and 
Babylonians, would in that case, pro- 
bably, not he included with Canaan 
in the sentence of servitude, for the 
reason that, at the time when these 
words were written, there was no like- 
lihood of those mighty nations being 
^ver so reduced. 

1219. G.ix.20. 

* And Noah b^an to be a man of the 
gronnd, and he planted a vineyard.' 

Von BoHLEN observes, ii.p.l48 : — 
It is well known that the finest vines grow 
over the whole of the Caucasus, and frequently 
in a wild state,— so abundantly, inde«i, that 
in some parts the trees throughout whole 
forests are covered with vines. ELPHiNarroNE, 
Kalml, i.409. The Grecian mythology also 
transfers hither the scene of the legend of 
Dionysus (or Bacchus). 

1220. G.ix.27. 

* and (He) shall dwell in the tents of Shem.' 
The true meaning of the verse seems 
to be, ' and He (ElohimJ shall dwell in 
the tents of Shem,' i.e. though He shall 
bless and 'enlarge' Japheth, yet the 
Shemite race— that is, of course, more 
particularly, the Hebrews,— shall be His 
favourites, among whom He will dwell, 
— ^which the Targ. Onk. expresses by 
saying, ' He shall make His Shechinah 



to dwell in the tents of Shem.* The 
Hebrew word, shachan^ here employed 
is that used habitually to express Jeho- 
vah's dwelling 'in the midst of Israel, 
E.XXV.8, xxix.45,46, N.xxxv.34, iK.vi. 
13, &c., for which yasAat; is never used; 
and though the latter word is used oc- 
casionally with reference to Jehovah's 
dwelling in the Temple, 2S.vii.6, lK.viii. 
13, &c., yet it expresses more properly 
His settled abode in Heaven^ lK.viii.30, 
39, 43, 49, &c. The complete phrase, 
indeed, * dwell in the tents of Israel, is 
not used anywhere of Jehovah ; but we 
find 'dwell (shachan) in the midst of the 
camps of Israel in N.v.3. In Job xi.l4 
we read, ' Let iniquity not dwell {ska- 
chan) in thy tents! whereas we have in 
lCh.v.lO:— 

* They made war with the Hagarites, who 
fell by their hand, and they dvxU (yashav) in 
their tents.' 

1221. If 'Elohim' be the subject of 
the verb, the meaning of the passage, as 
we have said, is obvious : ' Elohim will 
bless and prosper Japheth ; but He will 
make His abode with His people IsraeL* 
If 'Japheth ' be the subject, it is not so 
easy to explain the allusion. Targ. Jon. 
has, * His sons shall be proselyted and 
dwell in the schools of Shem.' But 
were the sons of Ham to be excluded 
from this privilege ? Manifestly not : 
since the children of an Egyptian in 
the third generation might ' enter into 
the congregation of Jehovah,* D.xxiii.8. 
Still less can the words be explained of 
the reception of the Japhethites into 
the Church, as Augustine* and Jeromef 
understand them : since surely the en- 
joyment of this blessing would not 
have been limited to two-thirds only of 
the great human femily. 

1222. There may be, here, as some sup- 
pose, a reference to an introduction of 
Japhethites, by colonisation or conquest 
into the district which belonged pro- 
perly, in the writer's view, to the sons 
of Shem. The words in this case are 

* Aug. c. Favstum, xii.24 : * in the tents of 
Shem, i.e. in the Churches, which the Apostles, 
the sons of the Prophets have built.' 

t Jer. Trad. Heb.: ' in saying, • and let him 
dwell in the tents of Shem,' he prophesies 
concerning us, who engage ourselves in the 
study and science of the Scriptures, now that 
Israel has been oasA out.' 
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thought to imply that the descendants 
of Japheth should be so numerous, that 
there should be no longer room for 
them in their old locations, and they 
would overflow into those of Shem. 
But if so, our want of sufficient ac* 
quaintance with the details of Israelitish 
history makes it impossible to con- 
jecture with any degree of confidence 
the circumstances referred to,— more 
especially, as we have not yet arrived 
at any definite conclusion as to the age, 
in which this Jehovistic passage was 
most probably written. 

1223. Possibly, bodies of people of 
Japhetic origin, among whom are 
redconed in x.2,4, the Cimmerians 
(Gr07ner\ Scythians (Magoff), Medes 
(Madai), Thracians (Tiros), Greeks 
{Javan)f including Hellas (Elisha\ 
and Cyprus (Kittim)^ — some, perhaps, 
for trading purposes, others, it may be, 
forced on by the increase of population, 
— had settled in some parts of the 
land of Canaan itself, which was 
reckoned as belonging of right to the 
Hebrew tribes, ana had been allowed 
to do so without opposition. It is not 
unlikely that, on the northern boun- 
daries of Palestine, there was always a 

Pressure from without : and we read in 
s.ix.l of— 

* the land of Zabulon and theland of Nephtha- 
lim, by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Oalilee of the Gentiles.* 

In the time of Josiah, it is known, a 
formidable horde of Scythians over- 
spread Media, and almost all Asia. 
They then marched towards Egypt, 
find were diverted by presents from 
the King Psammetichus. Upon this 
they returned into Palestine ; some of 
them plundered the temple of Astarte 
at Ascalon ; others settled at Bethshan, 
in the tribe of Manasseh, which from 
them was called Scythopolis. 

1224. Something of this kind may 
have happened in earlier days. 

Or the reference may be tx) the fact 
tliat the Medes, Japhethites, lived in 
close contact with the Assyrians and 
Mesopotamians, Skemites, or to the 
founding of Greek settlements upon the 
coast of Asia. 

Or, perhaps, the words maybe meant 
to express nothing more than \\i\s, xJciaX 



there was no bar to the ezistenee of 
friendly relations between the Hebrews 
and the people of Japhetic desert, 
whereas a very different feeling was 
entertained by the former towwds the 
Canaanites. 

But, on the whole, we prefer to adhere 
to the view expressed above (1220). 

CHAPTER Vin. 
OSN.X.1-X.32. 

1226. Gj[. 

In this chapter we have a very in- 
teresting reconi of the extent ol the 
Jehovist's geographical and ethnologi- 
cal knowledge, — though it ^ves plain 
signs, of course, of the limited know- 
ledge of the times. As Dblttesch 
notes, ^.289 :— 

We cannot avoid the admission, that the 
borixon at the author of this tabular list of 
nations was only as wide as the relations of 
his time allowed. Hence it is explained why 
e.g. he leaves the Cfhineae unmentioned, who 
are probably named [?] in l8.zlix.12, ' and 
these from the land of Sinim/ bat who in the 
time of Joshua [? Solomon], in which we 
place the composition of the Table, were as 
yet unknown in Western Asia. Thqr were 
not known either to the Egyptians, wluwe 
ethnographical knowledge, as the monumente 
indicate more and more clearly, was, in con- 
sequence of the conquering expeditions of the 
Pharaohs, surprisingly extensive, or to the 
Phoenicians, although their ships went west- 
ward, as far as Spain, and eastward, as f&r ae 
India. 

1226. We find here registered many 
names of countries, cities, and peoples, 
of which the writer had, doubtless, 
heard some rumour, — and especially, 
if he wrote in Solomon's days, through 
the closer intercourse which in that age 
existed between the people of Israel 
and the Phoenicians, lK.v.l-12,x.22, 
andalso the Egyptians, lK.iii.l,x.28.29. 
Many of them are named in Ez.xxvii. 
as having commerce with Tyre, e.ff.y 
Kittim, Elisha, Arvad, Elam, Lud, 
Phut, Aram, Togarmah, Dedan, Sheba, 
Raamah, &c., comp. especially, * Javan, 
Tubal, Meshech,' named in* the same 
order in G.x.2,Ez.xxvii.l3. 

1227. But about some of these he 
may have known little more than the 
bare name, or stories current among 
the common people. We have an 
instance of such popular talk in v.9, in 
the case of Nimrod : — 

\^ *"&» \5i«a * mighty one in hunting before 
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Jehovah: wherefore it is said. Even as 
Nimrod, the mighty one in hunting before 
Jehovah. 

Knobel observes, Gen.p.lOSf that 
his account of nations — 
confines itself to Europe, Northern Africa, 
and "Western Asia, and in particular reaches 
eastward only so far as to the people lying 
next beyond the Tigris. It includes, conse- 
quently, about the same extent of district as 
was covered by the commerce of the Phoeni- 
cians at the time of its composition ; and we 
may assume that the ethnological knowledge 
expressed in it is in a great measure derived 
from the connection of the Hebrew with the j 
Canaanite Phoenician people. f 

1228. No tribes are so fully described 
as those of Canaan, v. 15-19. Tuch 
writes, jp. 199: — 

In the plainest manner the national interest 
of the writer betrays itself in reference to the 
Canaanites, who, contrary to the actual rela- 
tions, are derived from Ham, in order to ex- 
clude them from having anything in common 
with the Shemites, esi)ecially the Hebrews, 
for which preparation is already made in ix.2r). 
While recognising in all these indications the 
Hebrew, who allows his feeling of interest to 
influence his combinations, we have at the 
same time gained a measture of the value of the 
whole Table,which, accordingly, together with 
much correct data, confirmed also from other 
quarters, delivers much, which rests upon 
special modes of explanation and private 
speculations ; and we have through the Table 
itself no certain guarantee for any statements, 
where other ancient authorities leave us in 
the dark, — to^say nothing of those which are 
contradicted iJy them. 

1229. The nations of Eastern Asia 
are not mentioned at all, having pro- 
bably been unknown, even by name, to 
the Jehorist, who, however, as already 
observed (1105), appears to have had 
some vague notion of the existence of 
distant Eastern nations, not reckoned 
among the descendants of Seth. In a 
later age, when these nations became 
better known, attempts were made to 
connect them with Noah through Ja- 
pheth, whom Arabic * writers describe 

* Some Rabbinical writers also make Shem 
to be the youngest son of Noah, upon these 
grounds : 

(i) The order of the genealogy in G.x is 
(i) Japheth, (ii) Ham, (iii) Shem. 

Anjs. This appears to be thus arranged, in 
order to bring the family of Shem into connec- 
tion with the account of his descendant Abra- 
ham, in the following chapters. 

(ii) If Noah begat a son at the age of ^ve 
hundred, v.32, and entered the Ark at the age 
of six hundred, vii.l 1 , and yet Shem was only 
a hundred years old, two years after the 
Flood, xi.lO, he must have been the youngest 
son, and Japhctli the eldest. 



as the eldest, not — as he is in the 
Bible — the youngest, son of Noah. 
Thus Kaxisch writes, Gm.p.2^^ : — 

They relate that Noah gave him (Japheth) 
a mysterious stone, long preserved in the pos- 
session of the Mongolians, on which the holy 
name of God was written, and which furnished 
him with power to call doAvn rain from the 
skies at his pleasure. They consider him as 
an inspired prophet, and as the ancestor of 
the Turks, and call him, therefore, Aboulturk ; 
and they ascribe to him seven sons, by whom 
he became the sire of as many tribes or na- 
tions, the most celebrated of which are the 
Chinese, the Goths or Scythians, the Russians, 
and the Turcomans. 

1230. Many names of peoples and 
places are here set down as names of 
individuals, such as Tarshish, vA, 
Sidon, V.15, Ophir and Havilah, v.29. 
So Mizraim, t;.13,14, which is merely 
the dual name of the Double Egypt, 
Upper and Lower, begets six sons, each 
of whose names is a Plural Proper 
Name, and evidently represents a tribe 
or people, e.g. 'Casluhira, out of 
whom came Philistim,' the Philistines. 
Thus the Arabs derive the Persians 
From PharL% the son of Aram, the son 
of Shem, and the Eomans from Rim, 
the son of Esau, the son of Isaac. 
From the occurrence of the above 
Plural Names and Patronymics it is 
plain that the writer was aware of the 
real nature of the account which he 
was giving, — that he himself did not 
mean these names to be taken as the 
names of individual men, — at least, 
not in all cases, — but wished to be 
understood as writing a chorographic 
description of the world as then known. 

1231. Knobel writes thus, ^.106: — 
As the Greeks assumed the mythical person^ 

of Pelagus, Lelex, Hellen, ^lus, Dorus, 
Achaeus, Ion, Tyrrhenus,Iber, Kaltus, Scythes, 
&c., as progenitors of the peoples of like name, 
so the Hebrews referred back the different 
nations to separate progenitors having the 
same names. This appears also from the sig- 
nification and form of the names. They are 
partly designations of countries, [Gush, Phut, 
Havilah, Mizraim, &o.] which passed over 
from the countries to their inhabitants, and 



Ans. It is plain that in the lists of G. v,xi , the 
ancestors of Abraham are, in every other in- 
stance, the first-bom sons of their respective 
fathers,— (the Elohist knowing nothing of 
Cain and Abel),— and it is not likely that the 
case of Shem would be exceptional. Perhaps, 
it is merely meant in xi.lO to mark Shem's age 
as a hundred at the titnft '^^^fc\^.^i^c^a'e\'OKA>>*- 
{/afijtwo yeata a^teT\fYv\c\v\ka\5fc??v\. K:^a3Ksafik.. 
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then are applied to the aasnmed progenitortp, 
—parti}' plural uames, [Kittim, Dodaniin, 
Ludim, &c.], which do not suit the pro- 
genitors, as single indiyidnalfl,— partly pa/r-nj- 
nymics, [Jebosite, Amorite, Girg^ashite, Sic..] 
which apply to races, not to single persons. 
In the last two cases, it seems almost as if thi.^ 
author himself had not thought of sepamk^ 
individuals as pn^fenitors. Leaving out a^ 
consideration the derivation of the people^n 
this list of nations is an historical documeriL, 
for the nations brought forward in it are his?- 
torical : their existence was the occasion i>f 
the author's composing his description, and 
liis knowledge enabled him to do so. We ne»3 
not be surprised at this, if we realise the rela- 
tion of the Hebrews to the Phoenicians, anJ: 
their comprehensive commerce. 

And Kalisch adds, Gen.p.235 : — 

The Hindoos also connected all the nation it 
of which they had the least kn .wkdge, wit.ii 
their own history. But they traced the ether 
nations to illegitimate alliances with the 
different castes, and regarded them all m 
impure rebels. 

1232. The word Kenahan, 'Canaan/ 
v.li), means 'low,'* i.e. Lowlands, in 
opposition to Aram, * high,' the HigJh- 
lands of Syria. Mr. Grove describeii 
the district of Aram, Smith's Diet, of 
the Bible, i.|?.98, as — 
the great mass of that high table-land, whirb 
rising with sudden abruptness from the Jor^ 
dan and the very margin of the La.ke oF 
Gennesareth, stretches at an elevation of ito 
less than 2,000 feet above the level of the f*-x\ 
to the banks of the Euphrates itself, contract- 
ing strongly with the low land lx)rdering dpi 
the Mediterranean, the 'land of Canaan,' \>r 
the ' low country.' 

And he writes of Canaan, If)., i.24(7 1 

High as the level of much of the count ry 
west of the Jordan imdoubtodly is, there air 
several things which must alw ays have pn- 
vented, as they still prevent, it from leavi=iyr 
an impression of elevation. These are — 

(i) That remarkable, wide, maritime plaiis, 
over which the eyi* ranges for miles from Xh^' 
central hills, — a feature of the country, whii.li 
cannot be overlooked by the most casual <tS>- 
sen-er, and which impresses itself most i]i- 
delibly on tlie recollection ; 

(ii)'The still deeper, and still more remark- 
able and impressive, hollow of the Jordiii 
valley, a view into which may be coramandni 
from iilmost any of the heights of centa-iil 
Palestine ; 

(iii) The almost constant presence of tin 
lin(> of the mountains east of the Jordan.- 
which from their distance have the effciL 
nior.' of an enormoas cliff than of a mountain 
rnng(»,— looking down on the more brokr-u 
and isolated hills of Canaan,— and fumishici^' 



» 8o Au(}r.STi\E sa3r8, Op. Omw.vi.p.-Vil , 
' Why, however, the land was called * Canaan ,' 
the interpro ation of this name. cTjAaitva*. ^-^\ 
* Canaan ' is interpreted t > mean ' \ow * 



a constant standard of faeie^, before wfaidi 
ovezything is dwarfed. 

1233. The aboye i^, beyond a doubt^ 
the true meaning of the word as ex- 
pressing the countay. But the Hebrew 
writer has introduced a person, — Ca- 
naan, the son of Ham, — and given him 
eleven son8,'of whose names nine are 
t ribal names, and one is the name of the 
Lincient city, Sidon. The Canaanites 
were, in point of fact, the lowland 
i^ribes of that district^ including more 
particularly tbe Phoenicians, who lived 
upon the coast, and who both called 
themselves Canaanites, and are so 
{galled in the Bible. Thus we read : — 

l8.xxiii.ll, ' Jehovah hath onnmiaTvifltl con- 
cerning Canaan [=Tyre] ' ; 

Zeph.ii.5, * O Canaan, l«.iv^ of the Philis- 
tines.' 

So Sidon is named as the firstborn d 
Canaan, G.x.15; and, accordingly, in 
the lists of the aboriginal tribes, £.iil 
8,17,&c., the first place is always given 
to the ' Canaanite' in the stricter sense 
of the word, ue. the Phoenicians. 

1234. Gesenius says of the name 
Canaan, Heb. Gr. p.S : — 

It is the native name both of the Canaanit- 
t sh tribes in Palestine, and of those who dwelt 
lit the foot of Lebanon, and on the ^rrian 
N'oast, whom we call Phoenicians, while they 
iire called Kfndhan, ' Canaan,' on their own 
f t>ins. Also the people of Carthage gave them- 
2«lves the same name. 

The Hebrew tribes were originally 
Syrians, i.e. Aramaeans or Highlanders. 
But probably, as we shall presently see, 
ihey were in reality kindred tribes 
with and spoke the same language as, 
the Canaanites or Lowlanders, whence 
( he Hebrew language is called, in Is. 
xix.l8, 'the (lip) Lmguage of Canaan.' 

1235. In all probability, the nations 
in this chapter are, as Knobel says, 
historical, — that is, they had a real ex- 
istence in the views of the writer, and 
ttre not, as some have supposed, in 
many cases, a mere fiction of his own 
imagination. There is, however, one 
])oint, in respect of which there is an 
indicjition of artificiality in the list, 
'7>., that there are exactly seventy 
national names given in this register, 
if we omit the passage about Nirarod,* 

\* Bo writes Mr. Bkvak, Bmni'R Dirt. <ff^ 
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t;.8-12, which has some appearance of 
being a later interpolation, whether by 
the same or another writer, — (since 
five sons of Cush are given in v.7, and 
it is strange that the story should begin 
i;.8, * and Cush begat Nimrod,') — and 
which at all events is concerned with 
the acts of an individual person, and 
not with a tribe or people. This 
number * seventy ' may have reference 
to the * seventy * souls of the House of 
Jacob, which came into Egypt, Gjdvi. 
27 : comp, also D.xxxii.8, — 

* When tlie Most High divided to the nations 
their inheritance, when He separated the sons 
of Adam, He set the bounds of the people 
according to the number of the children of 
Israel.' 

1236. But there are several discre- 
pancies in this account, which show 
some uncertainty in the traditions, re- 
ports, or theories, on which the writer 
relies ; and there are other points, on 
which it is at variance with the ethno- 
logical science of the present day. 

Thus the names of Sheba and 
Havilah, — doubtless, the names of 
countries, — occur both among the sons 
of Ham, v.T, and the sons of Shenij 
i;. 2 8,29 ; and again Sheba occurs among 
the grandsons of Abraham, xxv.3. 
There may have been two branches of 
each of these two tribes, one settled on 
the E. coast of Africa, the other in 
Arabia ; and the first in each case may 
have been reckoned by the writer with 
the sons of Ham, and the other with the 
Shemites. But then the two branches of 
«ach name must really have been re- 
lated to each other ; they must have 
been both Shemitic, or both Hamitic. 
And so Dbutzsch notes, j9.307 : — 

It is impossible for ns to keep asunder the 
Cushite Sheba, x.7, the Joktanite Sheba, x.28, 
aqi the Abrahamite Sheba, xxv.3. 

1237. But if so, then both Sheba and 
Dedan, who are reckoned together as 
grandsons of the Shemite, Abraham, 
XXV. 3, must be connected with the 
Hamite Sheba and Dedan of x.7. 



I»rt of the original genealogical statement, 
but to be an interpolation of a later date. It 
is the only instance in which personal cha- 
racteristics are attributed to any of the 
names mentioned. The proverbial expression, 
which it embodies, bespeaks its traditional 
and fragmentary character; and there is 
nothing to connect the passage either with 
what precedes or with what follows it.' 



Again, Tarshish* {Tartesms in 
Spain), and Kittim (Cyprus), which 
are known to have been Phoenician 
settlements, are classed among the Ja- 
phethiies,vA, though Sidon or Phoenicia 
itself is placed among the Hamites,v.l5, 

The Medes also (Madai)are separated 
as Japhethites from the probably kin- 
dred tribes of Asshur and Elam, who 
are reckoned as Shemites, — perhaps 
because the territory of the Medes was 
supposed to extend indefinitely towards 
the north. 



* The Chronicler writes, 2Ch.ix.21,— * For 
the king's ships went to Tarshish with the 
servants of Hiram : every three years came 
the ships of Tarshish bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks,' to king Solo- 
mon. Here he has evidently meant to copy 
the corresponding datum in lK.x.2*2 :— * For 
the king had at sea a navy of Tarshish with 
the navy of Hiram : once in three years came 
the nary of Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks.' But the 
writer in Kings speaks only of a * navy of 
Tarshish,' i.e. a fleet of mfrchant-vessels, the 
phrase 'ship of Tarshish' having become 
proverbial for * merchantman,' Ps.xlviii.7Js. 
ii.l6,xxiii.l,14,lx.9,Ez.xxvii.25, from the great 
traffic which the Phoenicians had with Tar- 
shish (or Tartessus) in Spain. The Chronicler, 
however, has understood' the expression lite- 
rally , and therefore writes of Solomon's shipg 
going to Tarshish. 

So we find in lK.xxii.48,* Jehoshaphat made 
ships of Tarsh'sh to go to Ophir for gold : but 
they went not, for the ships were broken at 
Ezion-geber.' But in 2Ch.xx.36,37, we read, 
'And he joined himself with him to make 
ships to go to Tarshish ; and they made the 
ships at Ezion-geber. . . And the ships were 
broken, that they were not able to go to 
Tarshish.' That is to say, the earlier writer 
says, very correctly, that Solomon built 
merchant ships at Ezion-geber, cU the top of the 
Red Sea, to go to Ophir, on the SB. coast of 
Arabia : whereas the Chronicler says that 
Solomon made ships on the Red Sea to go to 
a port in iSjpat/i. Some commentators have 
attempted to 'reconcile' the difficulty by 
supposing Tarshish to be in Asia : but there 
is no real ground whatever for this : comp, 
lR.xxiii.6, Jon.i.3, from which it is plain that 
Tarshish was directly accessible from the 
coast of Palestine. Mr. Twisletox writes, 
Smtth's Diet, of the Bible, iii.p.l440 : ' The 
compiler of the Chronicles, misapprehending 
the expression * ships of Tarshish,' supposed 
that they meant ships destined to go to Tar- 
shish ; whereas, although this was the original 
meaning, the words had come to signify largo 
Phoenician ships of a particular size and 
description, destined for long voyages, just as 
in England ' East Indiaman ' was a general 
name given to vessels, some of which were 
not intended to go to India at all. . . . This 
alternative is in Itadt Yi's t«t XX^aTajs^^ftcJoa.-^ 
b\e, and onfj^t ivo\.U> vccasiiOXk.wK5 ^soa^yeafcl 
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1238. On t;.8-12 Kaxisch writes, 
Gcn.p.2bb : — 

The whole import of this interesting pas- 
sage has been perverted and contorted. The 

* hero ' Nimrod has been, [through a false 
interpretation of his name, as from marad, 

• rebel,'] transformed not only into a giant, a 
tyrant, and a ravager, but into a rebel against 
the authority of God, into a proclaimer of 
wicked principles, teaching the docile people 
that they owe all their happiness to their own 
virtue and exertion, and not to the power 
and goodness of God, — that the Divine rule 
was an intolerable tyranny, which had in- 
flicted a general Flood, but which they could 
for the future escape by gathering around one 
great centre, the tower of Babel. He was 
regarded as a hunter of men, as well as of 
Avild-beasts ; his very name is believed to 
imply impious revolt ; he has been identified 
with the fearful monster * Orion,' [called 
Kisil, ' fool ' or ' knave,' Job.xxxviii.31,] 
chained in the expanse of heaven with inde- 
structible fetters, to warn and to terrify ; he 
was, among the later Arabic writers, the 
subject of incredible fables, which (it is as- 
serted) are hinted at in these verses. And all 
this because Nimrod is here called a ' hero ' 
. and a * mighty huntsman ' ! 

1239. ax.21. 

* Shem ... the father of all the sons of 
Eber.' 

By *sons of Eber (Keber) ' are evi- 
dently meant 'Hebrews;' in other 
words, the writer here deduces from 
the name of an imaginary personal 
ancestor, as a patronymic, the appel- 
lative name, ' Hebrew,' which is most 
probably derived from hebcr, ' across, 
beyond, on the other side of,' and was 
applied by the Canaanites to the people 
of Israel, as men who had * crossed 
over,' i.e. had come originally from 
beyond the Euphrates. Hence the 
LXX express the word * Hebrew ' by 
TTtpaTTjs, * one from th(^ other side ;' 
and exactly in the same way the na- 
tives of Natal speak of tlie thousands 
of fugitive Zulus, who have ' ci-ossed- 
over ' the boundary River Tugela into 
•the British colony, for protection from 
their tyrannicnl kings, as abawclayo^ 
' crossed-over.' 

1240. Thus 'Eber' in this passage is 
not really the name of a man, but, as 
Mr. Bkvax says. Smith's I>lct of the 
Bible ^ iii .^. 1 5 4 o, — 

represents gcograpliic.il ly the district across 
{i.e. eastward of) tlie Eupliratcs. . . the 
conntry, whicli liml been the cradle of their 
race, and from wliich they \\ad wwAgtated 
MC-jtw'anl into l^alestiue. iki.v.'ilV). 



The name * Hebrew ' is first used 
of Abraham, G.xiv.l3. It is applied 
to his descendants only in the mouth 
of foreigners, G.xxxix.l4,17,xli.l2,Ej, 
16, ii.6,7, lS.iv.6,9, xiii.l9,xiv.ll,xxix.3, 
OP when they are contrasted with 
foreigners, G.xl.l5,xliii.32,E.i.ld,19,ii. 
ll,13,xxi.2,D.xv.l2,lS.xiiL3,7. 

1241. The Jehovist in this chapter 
has deduced the inhabitants of the 
countries with which he was best 
acquainted, (whether through extended 
intercourse with Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
the East, or through other means,) 
from the three sons of Noah, 8hein, 
Ham, and Japheth. In Hebrew, the 
name Ham, kham, would be derivable 
from the word kkamam, * be hot ' ; hut 
its real origin appears to be the native 
designation for Egypt, khe^niy 'the 
black country,' — Plutakch, xim^o* 
(whence ' chemistry,' * alchemy,')— 
which it received from the colour of 
its soil. 

1242. The name Japheth, y^A«M, is 
supposed by some to be derived from 
yaphah, *be fair, beautiful,* and to 
have reference to the light colour of 
the European nations: while Shorn, 
means * a name, renown,' vi.4,xi.4, and 
may imply the favour with which the 
Hebrew branch of the Shemites was dis- 
tinguished by Jehovah, or more gene- 
rally, the grandeur and fame, which, in 
the earliest historical times, was at- 
tached to the nations of Western 
Asia: comp. in modern Europe, *la 
grande nation.' The Jehovist, how- 
ever, in ix.27, connects the name Ja- 
pheth vrith pathah, * enlarge.* »Some, as 
BuTTMANX, connect it with the Greek . 
lapctos. The Targ. Jer. upon G.ii.7, 
says that God created man ' red, bh^k, 
and white,' — showing that the idea 
of a triple partition of mankind, ac- 
cording to colour, was current among 
the Jews. 

1243. Those, who receive the Jeho- 
vist's accoimt as a sufficient explana- 
tion of the origin of the diflferent nations 
of antiquity, must be prepared to ex- 
plain how such remarkable permanent 
differences in the shape of the skulL 
bodily form, colour, physiognomy, as are 

\ e's\\^Si\\^^<3vv\\v^vtvci%l ancient ijgyptiuu 
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Monuments, — ^wliere we see depicted 
the Mongol with his distinctive features, 
shaven except the scalp-lock on the 
crown, or else with long hair and thin 
moustache, and the Negro, black, flat- 
nosed, thick-lipped, woolly-haired, just 
<?xactly as now, the children even with 
little tufts of woolly hair erect upon 
their heads, (see Types of Mankind, 
p.2o2yfy.l7S,) with many correspond- 
ing peculiarities in other cases, — cculd 
have developed themselves so distinctly 
in the course of a few centuries, though 
no perceptible change has taken place 
in the negro face for 4,000 years to the 
present time. Nay, according to the 
Biblical accounts, the period allowed 
for the development of the physiologi- 
cal and linguistic diflferences in the 
races of men commences, not with 
Adam or even Noah, but with Peleff, 
in whose days mankind was dis- 
persed, G.X.25; and Peleg was bom 
(449) only 191 years before the birth 
of Abraham. 

1244. On this point writes Dr. Pye 
Smith, Geohgy and Scripture, p.ddS : 

We have no instance of a white family or 
commnnity acquiring the proper negro colour, 
nor of a ne ro family losing its peculiarity, 
and becoming of a proper, healthy, North- 
European white, where there are not inter- 
marriages with fair i)er8ons, long continued 
in the favourable direction. This, I believe, 
must be admitted ; and another fact of great 
importance must be added to it. The recent 
explorings of the Egyptian tombs and temples 
have brought to light pictm-es of native 
Egyptians, and of men and women of other 
nations, comprising negroes, who are distin- 
tinguished by their characteristic form of 
face and their completely black colour. Some 
of these highly interesting representations 
are proved to be of the age of Joseph and 
earlier, and some, in which negro figures 
occur, are of the eighth century after the 
Flood. Assuming, then, that the complexion 
of Noah's family was what I ventured to 
suppose as the normal brown, tfiere was not time 
for a negro race to be produced by the opera- 
tion of all the causes of change with which 
we are acquainted. 

1245. And so writes Nott, Types of 
Mankind, p.b^ : — 

We are told of the transmission from parent 
to child of club feet, cross eyes, six fingers, 
deafness, blindness, and many other fan^iar 
examples of congenital peculiarities. But 
these examples merely serve to disprove the 
argument they are intended to sustain. Did 
anyone ever hear of a club-footed, cross-eyed, 
or six-fingered rac*, although such individuals 
are exceedingly common ? Are they not, on 



the contrary, always swallowed up and lost ? 
Is it not strange, if there be any truth in this 
argument, that no race has ever been formed 
from those congenital varieties which we kttow 
to occur frequently, and yet races should 
originate from congenital varieties, which 
cannot be proved, and are not believed, by our 
best writers, ever to have existed? No one 
ever saw a Negro, Mongol, or Indian, bom 
from any but his own species. Has anyone 
heard of an Indian child bom from white or 
black parents in America, during more than 
two centuries that these races have been 
living there? Is not this brief and simple 
statement of the case sufficient to satisfy any- 
one, that the diversity of species now seen on 
the earth cannot be accounted for on this 
Assumption of congenital or accidental origin ? 
If a doubt remains, would it not be expelled 
by the recollection, that the Negro, Tartar, 
and Whiteman, existed, with their present 
types, at least one thousand years before 
Abraham journeyed to Egj'pt, as a suppli- 
cant lo the mighty Pharaoh ? 

1246. It is impossible to assign with 
any degree of confidence the situation 
of many of the places or peoples here 
named. Some of them, of course, are 
well-known from the later history, 
while others have been identified with 
considerable probability from a com- 
parison of their names, and of the order 
in which they are here enumerated, 
with descriptions which occur elsewhere 
in sacred or profane authors. Thus 
Japheth represents the nations of the 
north and west (in Europe andW. Asia), 
Ham, those of the south (in Africa and 
W. Asia), Shem, those of the central 
parts of W. Asia, — comprising, pro- 
bably, all those of which the writer had 
had some definite information, though 
it is not impossible that some may have 
been omitted or inserted, to make up 
the important number seventy. The 
Japhethites,beingprobablyleastknown, 
are given only to two generations, the 
Hamites to three, the Shemites to four 
or Jive. 

1247. Among these may be noticed — 
GoMER, ro7np. Cimbri, Cymnj, and his de- 
scendants — 

Ashkenaz =the Germans (?) ; 

Riphath =the Kelts (?), whom tradition 
connects with the Rhipoean, now the 
CsapathiBxx, mountains ; 

Tograrwa/t =A'n»i-Tartars (?), or Arme- 
nia; 
Magog = Scythians ; Qo^=Khogh (Indo- 
Germ.), * mountain,' found in Cauc-asus, 
* mountain of the Asi,* from whom Asia 
is named ; 
MADAi=Medei&; 
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from whom are derived (contrary to the 

Greek tradition, which makes Ion the 

detioondant of Hellen)— 
EtiMhah ^Hellas or (?) ^Solians ; 
Tarthiah ^TartesBUS, in Spain ; 
Kittim :« Cyprus ; 
Z>odaittm= Rhodes, if the reading of the 

Sam, Vers,, Rodanioi (as in lCh.i.7) is 

correct; 

Tubal, Meshech, and Tiros (? Thrace) 
are very uncertain. Among the des- 
cendants of Ham and Shem are — 
JjehaJrim =the Lybians ; 
Caphiorim = Cretans; 
Arradite = people of Aradns, an isle 

on the Phoenician coast ; 
At-pharad =Arrapachitis, a district in 

Northern Assyria ; 
JIatarmateth = Hadramant. 

CHAPTER rX. 

IDENTITY OF LANGUAGE OF THE HEBREWS 
AND CANAANITES. 

1248. We proceed now to the con- 
sideration of the language spoken by 
the Hebrew tribes. According to the 
traditionary view, Hebrew must have 
been the language of Paradise, since all 
the conversations are recorded in that 
tongue, — the words of Jehovah-Elohim, 
those of Adam and Eye, and of the 
serpent, and, especially, the two names 
given by the man to his wife, ii.23, 
iii.20, names given with express re- 
ference to their meaning in Hebrew. 
So, too, after the expulsion from Para- 
dise, the names are pure Hebrew : and 
Noah is made to play upon the name 
of Japheth. ix.27, with reference to a 
Hejjrew root of like sound. 

1249. Accordingly, there are some who 
have maintained that Hebrew was actu- 
ally spoken in Paradise, and by all the 
inhabitants of the world before and after 
the Flood, without suffering any ma- 
terial modification, for 2,000 years (!), 
BO that they remained still a people of 
* one lip,' until, at the 'confusion- of 
tongues,' the one primeval language 
was shattered into a variety of different 
languages, or, rather, a multitude of dif- 
ferent languages were separated at that 
time from tlie parent Hebrew tongue, — 
which, however, was still maintained 
in its purity among the descendants of 
Peleg, — 'in whose days the earth was 
divided,' x.25, — in the line of the eldest 
Bon till the time of Abraham. Deutlsch., 
as we have seen (1034),caimotcoiiBC\eTi- 



tiously maintain this view, but bdieva 
that the transactions in Paradise were 
carried on in a different language, so 
that only broken reminiscences of yrbxt 
then took place have been bimded down 
to us by tindition. 

1260. But, however this may hare 
been, we must suppose, it would seem, 
that Abraham, while living at Haran, 
xi31,32,xii.4,6, in his *father^s house,' 
—which is elsewhere described as the 
* city of Nahor, in Mesopotamia,' xriy. 
10, comp. xzvii.43, — spoke the l^guage 
of the country, the Aramaic. We are 
told, however, that when Laban, the 
grandson of Nahor, Abraham's brother, 
gave an Aramaic name to the stone set 
up by himself and Jacob, X33d,47, Jacob 
gave to the same stone a Hebrew name of 
like signification. From this, regarded 
as an lustorical matter of fact, we should 
infer that Jacob spoke Hebrew, as his 
mother-tongue, before he left his £ither 
Isaac's house, and that he retained his 
command of that language during the 
twenty years of his residence in Haran, 
(where, of course, Aramaean was spoken 
by everyone else,) and adopted it again 
on his return to the land of Canaan. 

1251. But this would show also that 
Abraham's family, while living in the 
land of Canaan, had already changed 
their language from Aramaean to He- 
brew ; and it is natural to suppose that 
they did this by adopting the tongue 
of the people among whom they dwelt 
But, since the Hebrew and Aramaic 
are merely different forms of the same 
Semitic family of languages, this would 
imply that the Canaanites spoke the 
same tongue fundamentally as the He- 
brews themselves, before, as well as 
after, the migration of Abraham, — in 
other words, that the Hebrew tribes 
were originally kindred tribes to those 
of Canaan, and were not, as they are 
represented in G.x, the sons of Shem, 
while the Canaanites were the children 
of Ham. 

1252. By those, who maintain Hebrew 
to be the original tongue of Paradise, 
or the nearest representative of the 
original tongue, it will be assumed that 
it was continued in its purity in the line 

, \ oi Abraham, while Aramaic was a de- 
L-\ftjfet^\OTiteai. Sx.^ — ^^ ^c^«£jc^i& "^motion. 
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Admitting this, the difficulty will re- 
main the same as before, to account 
for the fact of the Canaanites andPAa- 
mdans speaking Hebrew, or, at least, 
a language substantially the same as 
the Hebrew, if they were, indeed, dets- 
cendants of Ham. 

1253. That they did this, is dearly 
implied in the narrative, where the H(^' 
brews are represented as having had no 
difficulty at any time in commimicating 
freely, by word of mouth, with th-^ 
aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan. In 
Egypt we find Joseph's brethren speal^ - 
ing with their brother, supposed to h\ ■ 
sea.Blgy'ptian, by means of an interpreter^ 
xlii.23. The Hamite language of Egypf , 
then, was very different — as, of coursej 
we know it was — ^from the Hebrew. 
But we find Abram conversing freely 
■with the Canaanite King of Sodom 
and with Melchizedek, the Jebusile 
King of Salem, xiv. 19-24,— (who, how- 
ever, has been supposed by some to 
have been no other than the Patriarch 
Shem, and who, iu that case, of coursi. 
-would speak Hebrew, if that was thf* 
original tongue,) — as also Lot with th^^ 
people of Sodom, xix.5-9, Abraham ami 
Isaac with the Philistine King of Gerar, 
xx.9-15, xxi. 22-32, xrvi.7-10, 26-29, 
Abraham with the HittiteSy xxiil3-lG^ 
Jacob, with the Hivites, xxxiv.8-12. 

1254. It may be suggested that theso 
three Patriarchs had, perhaps, lived tio 
long among the Canaanites, as to ha^c 
acquired the power of speaking their 
tongue, supposed to be HamitiCf without 
having lost their own Aramaean, or tha t 
form of it, the Hebrew, into which it 
had become modified among the ni&tu- 
hers of their families, who were origi- 
nally, for the most part» also Aramaean!?, 
But then we find ^o the harlot Eahal j 
in Jo.ii talking freely with the Hebrew 
spies, and the Hivites of Gibeon witb 
Joshua, Jo.ix.6-13, and the man of 
Luz with the spies in Ju.i.24 : so th^it 
these different natives of Canaan aro 
represented as speaking a language sulj- 
stantially the same as that of tlir 
Hebrews. 

1255. Again, the names of the Philis- 
tine King, Abimelechj G.xx.2, and of 
the Jebusite Kings, Melchizedek and 
Adonizedek, G.ziv.l8, Jo.x.l, are pure 



Hebrew, — ^meaning, respectively, 'father 
of the king,' 'king of righteousness,* 
'lord of righteousness,' the last two 
being, in fact, identical So the names 
of many of the Canaanite cities in 
Joshua, — e.g. 'Kirjath-sepher'=cityof 
the book, Jo.xv.15, and see those in 
Jo.xv.2 1-62,— are pure Hebrew. Nay, 
in Isaiah's time, the Jews, — speaking 
Hebrew, of course, since their Prophets 
addressed them in that tongue, — did 
not generally understand the Syrian or 
Aramaean tongue, 2K.xviii.26, Is.xxxvi. 
11. Hence it is impossible to suppose 
that the Hebrew was merely such a 
slight modification of the Aramaean, as 
might have sprung up among the mem- 
bers of one particular family. And, in 
fact, we know that the two languages, 
though closely allied, are very different 
in form, and quite as distinct from each 
other, as Dutch from German, or Spanish 
from Portuguese; though, says Mr. 
TwisLBTON, Smith's Diet, of the Bible, 
u.pMS,-— 

It seems to be admitted by philologers that 
neither Hebrew, Aramaic, nor Arabic, is de- 
rived the one from the other, just as the same 
may be said of Italian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. 

1256. In short, there can be no doubt 
that the tribes of Canaan themselves 
spoke substantially the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which the descendants of Abra- 
ham adopted from them, and which is 
therefore called the ' language of Ca- 
naan,' Is.xix.l8. And so writes Blkbk, 
Einl.p.61 :— 

The geographical position also of Canaan, 
between the Aramaic and Arabian tribes, 
would lead one to assume beforehand that the 
Canaanites belonged to the same family of 
nations, and had a kindred speech, which, in 
respect of its character and dialectic pecu- 
liarities, would lie between the Aramaic and 
Arabian dialects, as in fact, the Hebrew does. 
That, however, the Canaanites — (that is, the 
people inhabiting the land b^ore Abraham's 
arrival)— spoke one and the same tongue with 
the Israelites, or, at least, a tongue much 
more nearly rdated to the Hebrew than the 
Aramaic was, may be concluded from the 
fact, that, so numerous and intimate as were 
the relations of the Hebrews with these 
people, we find no indication whatever of any 
difference in their language, which either 
hindered them' from mutually understanding 
one another, or made an interpreter necessary. 
Lastly, the Proper Names of Canaanitish 
persons and places are pure Hebrew, and ex- 
pressed in Hebrew not Axam»i<& loroaa., ^& 
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Rpoke substantially the same language as the 
Hebrews. But it cannot be supposed that 
they adopted it from the solitary stranger, 
Abraham. Hence it is obvious that fie must 
have adopted it from them, after settling in 
the country, having dropped gradually by 
disuse the Aramaic dialect, which he spoke 
in his father's house. This language must 
the Israelites have taken with them to Egypt, 
and brought back again into the land of 
Canaan. 

1 257. But, beside the indications thus 
afforded, that the Temaeular language 
of the Canaanites was substantially 
the same as the Scripture Hebrew, we 
have other positive proof in the case of 
the PhcenicianSj who are spoken of as 
Canaanites in Obad. 20 : — 

* And the Captivity of this host of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall possess that of the Ca- 
naanites even unto Zarephath^ i.e. * Sarepta, a 
city of Sidon,' Luke iv.26. 

So, in Matt.xv.22, we read of the 
* woman of Canaan,' .who came ' out 
of the coasts of Tyre and Sidon ' ; and 
Sidon is named in G.x.15 as the first- 
bom son of Canaan. 

1258. Accordingly, Augustine, 
speaking of the rural population of 
the Phoenician colony of Carthage, 
writes as follows, Ep. Mch. ad Mam. 
xiii; — 

Our rustics being asked who they are, an- 
swering in Punic ' Chananitcs,' what else do 
they answer than ' Canaanites? ' 

So, Hept qiKBst. 16, he writes: — 

Those tongues (Punic and Hebrcw) do not 
differ much from one another. 

And, Tract, in Joh. Evang.xv.27: — 
Those tongues are allied, and Ijelong to 
neighbouring people, the Hebrew, and Punic, 
and Syrian. 

And, Locut.i.24:^ ad G^<'w.viii.9, — 
It is an expression, which I consider to be 
Hebrew for this reason, that it is also very 
familiar to the Punic tongue, in which wo 
find many words agreeing with Hebrew. 

And co7itrMt.Petil.u.239,— 
Which word (Messias) corresponds with the 

Punic tongue, as do very many other, and, 

indeed, almost all Hebrew words. 

1259. But our actual knowledge of 
the ancient Phcenician tongue has been 
greatly extended of lat«, and leaves no 
doubt whatever on this point. It is 
derived from the following sources: — 

(i) Words quoted by old authors as Phoeni- 
cian or Punic, such as names of persons, 
places, Sic, as well as many other words ; 

(u) The passages produced by Y\a.vi\:s,^ 



f\»i.v.l-10,ii.35, &c., as speeches of the Car- 
thaginian Hanno in the Punic tongue ; 

(iii) Inscriptions on coins of the Fhoenicians 
buid their colonies ; 

(iv) Inscriptions on engraved stones and 
vessels, pillars, votive tablets, and sepulchral 
monuments ; 

(v) Especially the two very important, 
newly-discovered, Phcenician relics, vix. an 
:dtar of the fourth century B.C., discovered 
In June 1S45, by the fall of part of a house in 
Miarseilles, the ancient port Massilia, and the 
^sarcophagus of the Sidonian king, Eschmon- 
azar, with a very perfect inscription, dis- 
covered at Sidon, Jan. 15, 1855. 

And for full proof of the substantial 
identity of the two languages refer- 
ence may be made to the Phcenician 
Inscriptions^ lately published by the 
authorities of the British Museum. 

1260. Prof. RAwiDfsoN, however, 
Aids to Faith, p.269y maintains that the 
Phoenicians were an entirely different 
race from the other inhabitants of 
Canaan, and were, in fact, Shemites,— 
no that they might speak the same 
language as the Hebrews, — ^while the 
Canaanites, generally, were Hamites : 

As for the argument from the presumed 
[dentity of the Canaanites with the Phoeni- 
dans, though it has great names in its 
favour, there is really very little to be said 
for it. Phoenicia, as a country, is distin- 
guishable from Canaan, in which it may, 
perhaps, have been included, but of which it 
was, at any rate, only a part. And the 
Phoenician people present in many respects a 
-strong and marked contrast to the Canaanites, 
^o that there is great reason to believe that 
they were an entirely different race. 

But, if the Phoenicians were She- 
mites, what, then, becomes of the 
Scripture statement in Gr,x.l5, that 
Sidon was the * first-born ' of Canaan 
rind brother of the Hittite, Jebusite' 
Amorite, &c. ? 

12G1. Prof. Rawlixson seeks to 
confirm his view, by noting — 

"Whereas between the real Canaanites and 
i;he Jews there was deadly and perpetual hos- 
r.ility, until the former were utterly rooted 
out and destroyed, the Jews and Phoenicians 
were on terms of perpetual amity, — an amity 
encouraged by the best princes, who would 
■^arcely have contracted a friendship with 
ihe accursed race. 

But he here only draws attention to 
rinother of the difficulties, which em- 
barrass the traditionary view. If the 
laws of the Pentateuch, as we now find 
rhem in E.xxiii.31-33 — 

* I will deliver the inhabitant* of the land 
\w\tt^o\a >a»sk.^,«QaL «iou shalt drive them out 
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,^m before thee : Qum shalt make no covenant 
with thentf nor with their gods : they shall not 
dwell in thy landy lest they make thee sin 
against me : ' — 

had really been in existence, and re- 
cognised as of Divine authority, in the 
days of David and Solomon, it can 
hardly be believed that these, among 
the 'best princes,' would have con- 
tracted such close alliance with the 
Phoenicians, who are expressly named 
in Ju.iii.3 among the nations of Canaan 
which were not yet exterminated, but 

* left ' for a while * to prove Israel* — 
*five lords of the Philistines, and all the 
Canaanites, and the Sidonians, and the Hi- 
vites that dwelt in mount Lebanon,' — 

or that,— even if Solomon could import 
horses for the * kings of the Hittites,' 
1K.X.29, as well as take wives of the 

* Zidonians and Hittites,' lK.xi.l, — 
the prophet Amos, two centuries later, 
would have threatened the Tyrians 
with punishment, because they — 

* remembered not the brotherly covenant with 
Israel,' Am.i.9. 

1262. It is true that in Nehemiah's 
time, Neh.xiii.24, the speech of Ashdod 
differed materially, it would seem, from 
the Jews' language. But this was 
after their return from the Captivity, 
and when it is highly probable that 
their speech — at least, that of the 
younger people— had become consider- 
aibly modified by so long a residence in 
Babylon. As Bleek observes, — 

We have no means of knowing certainly 
what the Jews' language was at that time, 
whether the old Hebrew, or the Aramaic 
(Chaldee) : nor do we know in what the dif- 
ference consisted, perhaps, only in a broader 
utterance, 

1263. The Semitic dialects are prin- 
cipally three, — 

(i) The Northern or Aramaic, in- 
cluding the Chaldee, Samaritan, and 
Syriac ; 

(ii) The Southern, including the 
Arabic and Ethiopic ; 

(iii) The Middle, including the 
Hebrew, Phoenician, and Cantuinitish. 

These dialects wonderfully agree. By far the 
greater number of the root-words, which 
exist in Hebrew, are found in the other Se- 
mitic dialects, and with the same, or very 
little modified, meanings. But the Arabic 
appears to be by far the richest of these dia- 
lects, partly because we have so many books 
written in this language on all subjects, poe- 



try, philology, history, geography, mathema- 
tics, and especially astronomy. The Arabic 
grammarians produce one thousand different 
words for 'sword,* five hundred for *lion/ 
two hundred for ' serpent,' four hundred for 
' misfortune.' Bleek, pA2, 

CHAPTEK X. 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, WHENCE 
DERIVED. 

1264. It would seem, therefore, as 
we have said, that the language of the 
Canaanites and Hebrews was radically 
the same, from the earliest times, and 
that the former are incorrectly sepa- 
rated, as to their origin, from the 
latter, and referred to Ham as their 
ancestor. Delitzsch, however, writes 
as follows, p.295 : — 

The Semitic language of the Canaanites is 
not opposed to their Hamitic origin; they 
have, as other Hamites, become Semitized. 
It is possible that they adopted the language 
of the primeval inhabitants of the future 
Canaan; for, to judge from the remains of 
Proper Names which have come down to us, 
these were Semitic. It is possible also that, 
on their way from the East to the West, 
they dwelt long among the Semitic tribes of 
Arabia ; whereas the settlement of the primi- 
tive Egyptians was comparatively sudden, 
and therefore may not have been attended 
with any important intermixture with foreign 
elements. The old Hamitic tongues have 
certainly succumbed to Semitic, — at last, even 
in Egvpt, — where the use and knowledge of 
the Coptic have almost entirely died out. 
The inability of tlte Hamitic, and especially of 
the Canaanitisli peoples, to maintain themselves 
in the possession of their natural tongue, cor- 
responds to Oie absence of a blessing for Ham, 
and to the curse of servitude laid on Canaan. 

1265. It is obvious to reply that the 
Hamite Egyptians retained the use of 
their mother-tongue, long after the 
Hebrew had ceased to be the verna- 
cular of Palestine. Gesenius says (see 
Parker's db Wette, pA57) : — 

This only is certain that, in Nehemiah's 
time, the people still spoke Hebrew, and that, 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
Maccabees, the Hebrew was still written, 
though the Aramasan , was the prevalent lan- 
giiage ; whereas, about this time, and shortly 
after Alexander tlie Great, even the learned 
Jews found it hard to understand difficult pas- 
sages in the old writings, because the lan- 
guage had ceased to be a living speech. 

1266. Again, NoTT writes. Types of 
Mankind, /?.195 : — 

It is no longer questionable, that the Gheez, 
or Ethiopic, idiom of the Ethiopic version of 
the Scriptures, and otbet vasyisstw VisisJts.^ 
which, cotistitutft t\v<a XVuerofcax^ q'L Ktoi^tsssa^ 
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is a Semitic dialect, akin to the Arabic and 
Hebrew. .^^ 

* There is no reason to doubt,' says Prichard, 
*that the people, for whose use these books were 
written, and whose vernacular tongue was 
the Ghoez, were a Semitic race.' The Gheez 
is now extant merely an a dead language. 
Tlie Amharic, a modem Abyssinian, has been 
the vernacular of the country ever since the 
extinction of the Gheez. . . . It is not a 
dialect of the Gheez or Ethiopic, as some 
have supposed, but is now recognised to be, 
as PiucHAiU) affirms, * a language fundamen- 
tally distinct.' ... It was, probably, an 
ancient African tongue, and one of the abori- 
ginal idioms of the BE. provinces of Abys- 
sinia. Plui'HARD winds up his investigation 
with the following empliatic avowal, * The 
languages of all these nations are essentially 
distinct from the Gheez and every other 
Semitic dialect.' 

In other words, we have here the 
Semitic Gheez language becoming ex- 
tinct, while the African or Hamtic 
Amharic is still spoken, — in contradic- 
tion to Dblitzsch's theorj'. 

1267. It is, of course, impossible to 
Jwprove the assertion, that the whole 
body of Canaanites were Hamites, who 
once spoke the same language, substan- 
tially, as the Egyptians, but became 
Semitised, by dwelling among the 
(assumed) aboriginal Semitic tribes of 
the future Canaan, or by tarrying long 
among the Semitic tribes, through 
which they are supposed to have passed 
on their way from the eastern districts 
westward, — much longer than their bre- 
thren, the primary founders of the Egj-p- 
But the assertion is sup- 



improbable. 

1268. There appear to have been tra- 
ditions, to which Herodotus, vii.89, 
refers, of the PJicenicians haviug been 
settled originally in the neighbourhood 
of the Persian Gulf, from which they 
migrated to the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Philistines also are ex- 
pressed in the Sept. Vers, by a word 
which meaut foreigners' or * Emi- 
grants,' and are believed to have come 
back to the main land, from the Phoeni- 
cian settlements in Caphtor, i.e. Crete, 
of whom the Deuteronomist writes, 
ii.23,— 

'As to the A\ini, which dwelt in the vil- 
lages unto Gaza,— tlio Caplitorim, which 
camo out of Caphtor, destroyed them, and 
dwelt in their KteaU.* — 



Phcenicianshad come originally from the 
I'ersian Gulf,. would only make it more 
probable that they belonged to the Se- 
mitic frimily of nations, and spoke a 
Semitic tongue, — as did also, most pro- 
liably, the other Canaanite nations, 
Hittite, Jebusite, &c^ whatever may 
have been the case with the aboriginal 
tribes, whom they may have di^oe- 
^essed. 

1269. But we must here notice ano- 
fliej* point bearing upon the question of 
I he Mosaic authorship of the story of 
the Exodus. That story represents the 
^leople of Israd, when coming oat cf 
Kgypt, after a residence there o( at 
least> two centuries, speaking perfee&y 
pure Hebrew, without l^e Slightest inter- 
jnixture of either Aramaic or Egrptian 
idioms. Moses, throughont the Pentft- 
t euch — and not merely in the later book 
of Deuteronomy — speaks to the people 
dwaysinthepnrestHebrew, — ^makeshis 
addresses, writes his song, E.xv.1-18, 
Lind delivers his laws, in pure Hebrew; 
nay, the Ten Commandments, as rs- 
corded to have been uttered on Sinai, are 
I xpressed in pure Hebrew. Throughout 
the first four Books, with the exception 
\.>i one or two Aramaean words, as La- 
ban's expression, yegar shahaduiha, 
' heap of witness,' G-.xxxi.47, and one 
<jr two Egyptian words, as avrech, *bow 
the knee,* xli.43, — introduced, however, 



tian race, ji^i*^ ^^^ t^ociixvix lo oi*w- .. • i j. x a 

ported by no evidence, and is altogether j?'^ f.P*<»^ reference to ^nuean et 



Egyptian circumstances, — ^the language 
is pure Hebrew, perfectly uncorrupted 
by Aramaean or J^gyptian peciiliarities. 
1270. Now let us consider for a mo- 
ment the circumstances under which 
this perfectly pure Hebrew of the 
I*entateuch is supposed to have been 
™tten. We find Jacob, as we have 
t^aid (1250), on his return from Haran 
to the land of Canaan, returning also 
TO the use of the Hebrew tongue, which 
we may suppose him to have been &- 
miliar with, as the language spoken in 
]]is father Isaac's house, diu*ing the 
lirst seventy-seven years of his life, and 
not to have lost, though he had but 
\ [ttle opportunity of speaking it, during 
the twenty years of hjs sojourn wim 
I Laban. But his four wives, and all 
But the feet, (if it be a fact,") tW\,\i\ieY^'^ f^sn^uiXa, TsaJ^'b «odu Cemale, which 
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he brought with him into Canaan, 
must all have been Aramaeans, — must 
all have spoken the same language as 
Laban, viz, the Syrian or Aramaean 
tongue; and we must suppose that 
the young children, of whom the eldest 
was not more than twelve years old, 
brought up with their mothers and 
these servants, must have spoken Ara- 
maean also. 

1271. "We may, indeed, assume that 
during the thirty years which they 
spent in Canaan, before going down 
to settle in Egypt, they may have 
changed their language, as Abraham 
did, and, dropping the Aramaean, have 
acquired the Hebrew tongue of the 
tribes of Canaan. But it is not easy 
to understand how they should have 
changed it so completely, as to have 
lost all trace of the Aramaean, or how, 
going down into Egypt, as they did, 
and living there, under the circum- 
stances described in the book of 
Exodus, for two hundred and fifteen 
years at least, they should have re- 
tained the Hebrew tongue, if they took 
it with them, in perfect furity, without 
the slightest intermixture of any foreign 
element. As to the first point, the 
captives in Babylon, we know, had 
their tongue soon corrupted, so that 
Chaldaisms abound in later Hebrew. 
But Jacob's family (we must suppose) 
exchanged the Aramaean for the Hebrew 
completely in thirty years, although for 
every one of those, who came into 
Canaan, except Jacob himself, — for all 
the adult women and servants, as well 
as the young children, — the Aramaean 
was their mother-tongue, which they 
had spoken from their birth. 

1272. We will suppose, however, that 
Jacob's children, being so young, may 
have acquired the new tongue perfectly, 
through intercourse with Canaanites, as 
Hamor, G.xxxiv, and others. Thus 
Jacob himself, and his sons, and his 
daughter Dinah, may have spoken 
Hebrew, when they went down into 
Egypt. And, though his son's wives, 
unless taken from the Canaanites as 
Judah's, xxxviii.2, and Simeon's, xlvi. 
10 — (both these two, however, seem to 
be noted rather as exceptional cases) — 
would not have spoken Hebrew, we may 



assume that their children, brought up 
among Canaanitish servants, may have 
learnt from them and fit)m their fa- 
thers, to speak the language of the 
land. And so the majority of the 
' seventy souls,' who went down with 
Jacob, may be regarded as speaking 
Hebrew, though scarcely, we should 
suppose, pure Hebrew. 

1273. But how could this small com- 
munity of 70 souls, surrounded, as they 
were, by Egyptians, with whom they 
were continually in contact, — as friends, 
in the first instance, during the first 
hundred years of their sojourn, — as 
slaves,., afterwards, for (at least) the 
last eighty years, — have maintained 
during all this time that perfect purity 
of language, which we find exhibited 
in the Pentateuch, uncorrupted by 
the slightest influx of Egyptian, or 
any other foriegn, idioms ? They may 
have intermarried among themselves, 
or taken wives from the Egyptians or 
other foreigners,* or from their old 
Syrian home : but they could only 
have been reinforced, in respect of 
maintaining the pure Hebrew tongue 
among them, by marrying Canaanites. 
Some Hebrew women may have mar- 
ried Egyptians, lCh.ii.34, 35, and their 
offspring would be reckoned as Hebrews : 
Moses himself married an Ethiopian 
woman, N.xii.1: a * mixed multitude' 
went up with them out of Egypt, E.xii. 
38. The children and grandchildren of 
Joseph, we must suppose, — at least, 
during the 80 years of Joseph's dignity, 
— must have been brought up under 
Egyptian influences, and in intimate 
connection with the members of the 
high Egyptian family, to which Joseph's 
wtfe belonged, G.xli.45. And, indeed, 
the expression in G.1.23, — 

the children of Machir, the son of Manasseh, 
were brought up on Joseph's knees, — 

implies his close relations with them. 

1274. Under these circumstances, 
during all this time, for more than two 
centuries, it would indeed be strange 
if they could maintain their language 
identically the same pure Hebrew, as 
that which their forefathers, — Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, — spoke, while 
living in daily contact mtbi t\\fc ^jc&k^je, 
of Canaan. IV. ma^ , ^i^CkJK^ >ovi ^S^^^Sv. 
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that the language of the Pentateuch is 
sufficiently explained, if Moses spoke 
and wrote Hebrew perfectly. Yet how 
should Moses, — ^who, for the first forty 
years of his life, was brought up in 
Pharaoh's house, *in all the learning 
of the Egyptians,' — who may, of course, 
have spoken Hebrew, as well as Egyp- 
tian, but could only have learned it 
from the speech of his fellow-country- 
men, when they had already been liv- 
ing in Egypt, imder the circumstances 
above described, for 130 years to the 
diiy of his birth, — and who spent the 
next forty years of his life in the 
deserts of Midian, — ^have maintained 
all along the perfect Hebrew tongue, 
pure and simple, without the slightest 
adulteration from any foreign influ- 
ences, neither vocabulary nor syntax 
being in the least degree modified ? 

1275. What effect the residence of 
150 years in Babylon had had already 
upon the language of the captive 
Jews, notwithstanding the noble lite- 
rature which they had among them, 
in the writings of their psalmists, pro- 
phets, and historians, may be seen, as 
we have said, in the numerous Chal- 
daisms, which distinguish 'the later 
Scriptures of the O. T. The natives 
of Natal, though they have lived only 
thirty years under European govern- 
ment, have already adopted many cor- 
ruptions of English and Dutch words 
into their common language. Who can 
believe that the Hebrews, so small a 
community at first, only seventy souls, 
of whom many were mere children, and 
many others did not speak Hebrew as 
their original tongue, — and who at that 
time possessed no litemture, — main- 
tained their language amidst the joys 
of their prosperous, and the oppres- 
sions of their miserable, days in Egypt, 
without adopting a single idiom, or a 
single term, — even the name of a com- 
mon article of food or dress, tool, im- 
plement, &c. — from the Egyptians, or 
from those with whom they may have 
intermarried, when they did not marry 
Oanaanitish women ? Did these foreign 
mothers not affect in the slightest degree 
the speech of their children ? 

It may be said, ' a special miracle 
may have been wrowglit fox tViva? "BwX,' 



wrought for what end ? To maintain 
in its purity among the Hebrews the 
language — not of the primitive home 
of the Hebrew race, but — of the idola- 
trous tribes of Canaan ! 

1276. Upon the whole, the simple 
fact, that the Pentateuch is written 
in such pure Hebrew, appears to us 
a strong confirmation — if we do not 
press it, as a positive direct proof— of 
its having been written, not at a time 
when the tribes were just fresh from 
their long Egyptian sojourn, but at 
a mxLcli later 'period of their national 
history, when the langiuige of Canaan 
had become, after several generations, 
the common tongite of the invading 
Hebrews, as well as of the heathen 
tribes, whom they deprived of their 
possessions in Canaan, and whom they 
were unwilling to acknowledge as bre- 
thren, although, it is plain, the lan- 
guage of the Canaanites belongs to 
the same group, as that spoken by 
the collateral branch of the Hebrew 
family in the * city of Nahor.* Thus, 
in those later days, conversation is 
supposed to pass without difficulty 
between the Philistine garrison and 
Jonathan, lS.xiv.l2, and between the 
Philistine Achish and David, iS.xxix. 
6-10 ; and we do not read of any in- 
terpreter interfering in the colloquy 
between David and Goliath, iS.xvii. 
43-47. 

1277. But what seems to demonstrate 
plainly the later authorship of one im- 
portant passage, at least, of the Pen- 
tateuch, is this, that the prophecies 
of Balaam, who was ' brought from 
Aram, out of the mountains of the 
east,' N.xxiii.7, ra?«^. D.xxiii.4, and 
who is represented as speaking in the 
ears of Balak, king of Moab, and of 
all the princes of Moab, v.Q, are ex- 
pressed in the purest Hebrew. His 
conversation with the Moabite mes- 
sengers, and with the ass, which also 
speaks and, apparently, understands 
Hebrew, may be supposed to have 
been modified, and to be merely de- 
scribed and reported in the * language 
of Canaan.' But the prophecies, to be 
worthy of credence as historically true, 
must have been delivered in the form 

^m'^^^^^^ "cv^s^ Y^^^aa them, and in 
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which we have an Aramman^ speaking 
in the purest Hebrew, to a company of 
Moafntes. 

1278. By whom, it may be further 
asked, were these prophecies remember- 
ed, or written down, as Balaam uttered 
them, and by whom were they commu- 
nicated to Moses? Is it not plain that 
we hare here a grand composition of a 
later age, — * profitable,' no doubt, * for 
instruction in righteousness,' but not to 
be received as an infallible record of 
historical matter-of-fact, involving the 
obligation of believing in the story 
of the speaking ass, or imputing the 
massacre of 68,000 Midianitish women 
and children to a direct Divine Com- 
mand? 

1279. What missionary', indeed, would 
not shrink from reading cither of these 
passages, in the ears of an intelligent 
class of catechumens, as undoubted 
facts, — to the truth of which the Di 
vine Veracity is pledged, — upon belief 
in which depend all *our hopes for 
eternity,' — of which to express any 
doubt or disbelief, is to shake *the 
very foundations of our faith,' to *take 
from us all our nearest and dearest 
consolations ' ? 

CHAPTER XI. 

GEX.XI.1-XI.9. 

1280. G.xi.l. 

* And the whole earth was of one lip and of 
one language.* 

The Jehovist — a person, evidently, 
of a very enquiring and philosophical 
mind, and, for the age in which he 
lived, singularly well-informed on geo- 
graphical and ethnological matters — 
wishes, apparently, to account for the 
variety of languages, which he finds 
existing among the different families 
of the human race. He assumes that 
from the time of the Creation — for 
about 2,000 years — no diversities of 
language had yet arisen. Mankind 
was still of *one lip,' and still spoke 
the same primeval tongue, — the 
Hebrew, we must suppose, — which 
was spoken by Adam, when he named 
his wife in Paradise, ii.23,iii.20 — by 
Eve, after their expulsion from Para- 
dise, when she gave names to her sons, 
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Cain and Seth, iv.1,25, — by Lamech, 
shortly before the Flood, when he ex- 
plained the name of Noah, v.29. And, 
indeed, it is obvious that the names of 
the whole series of Patriarchs, from 
Adam to Noah, in G.v., and from Noah 
onwards in G.xi.10-26, are, in almost 
every instance, pure Hebrew names. 

1281. On the traditionary view, then, 
we must suppose that Hebrew was cer- 
tainly the primitive tongue. And so 
WiLLET writes. Hex. in Gen. jp.l33: — 

Now, if any be desirous to know what lan- 
guage this was, which before this confusion 
of tongues was used through the world, it is 
agreed by the most learned interpreters, that 
it was the Hebrew. 

(i) AuauiynxE's reason is, de civ. Dei, xvi. 
ll,xviii.39, because the Hebrew is so called of 
Ileber, in whose family that, which was the 
common tongue before, remained: that tongue, 
which Heber used before the division of 
tongues, was the common speech ; but that 
was the Hebrew. 

(ii) Hierom's reason to prove the Hebrew 
to be tTMtT'ix, the mother of all other lan- 
guages, [is] because every tongue hath bor- 
rowed some words of the Hebrew. 

(iii) TosTATUs's reason is, because those 
names, which were first given, as Adam, Eve, 
Cain, Seth, are Hebrew words, as may appear 
by their several derivations in that tongue. 

1282.Delitzsch, however, as we have 
already seen (1034), finds himself un- 
able to adopt this view, and writes as 
follows, ^.315: — 

The Synagogues, the Fathers of the Church, 
and many of our orthodox teachers, are, in- 
deed, of opinion that Hebrew was the primi- 
tive tongue, maintained in the family of Eber, 
the tongue already used before the Flood, the 
tongue of Paradise. It is said that Noah, 
(who overlived the event), Shem, and those of 
kindred mirid, certainly took no part in the 
godless imdertaking, and, consequently, were 
not affected by the * confusion of tongues.* 
Befcrence also is made to the names of the 
primeval history, with some of which the 
derivations are given, as 'Adam,' 'Ishah'= 
woman, 'Khawah'=Eve, 'Kain,' &c. But 
both these arguments want convincing power. 
The family, from which Abram proceeded, 
was certainly an Aramaic, not a Hebrew, 
family ; it was a family speaking Aramaic, as 
the history of Jacob and Laban shows, 
G.xxxi.47,cow|>.D.xxvi./;. * The Hebrew lan- 
guage,' says Actruc, and his view is incon- 
testably correct, — * was the common language 
of the Canaanites; and Abraham, when he 
arrived among them from Chaldaea, needed to 
learn it, which was not difficult for him, be- 
cause the language of the Chaldaeans, which 
was his natural tongue, had considerable 
affinity with it, and was a sort of dialect of 
it.' Hence the assertion of Arabic and Per- 
sian writers, that the Syrlac <yt ^^toe&ssssasN. 
tongue^— ttvafc vi\»c\i, «SXKt \>Ra QssoS305^«3sa. q'L 
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tongues, was maintained at Babylon itself, — 
was the primitive tongue, is comparatively 
more probable. HowevCT.^alects are branches 
which imply a common stem. We should, 
therefore, in place of Hebrew or Aramaic, 
have to assume the existence of a Semitic 
fundamental language, which later, though 
at a very early age, branched into dialects. 
But in opposition to this stands the fact that 
the Semitic family of languages, setting aside 
its peculiar honours, is inferior to others, as 
the Indo-Germanic, in richness and eacpres- 
siveness, and does not by any means possess 
the completeness which must have belonged 
to the primitive tongue, — as also the fact, 
that the family from whom Abram proceeded, 
had fallen away to idolatries just as the 
others, Jo.xxiv.2,14, and that the FO-caUed 

* Hebrew,' which wo should rather call * Ca- 
naanite,' Is.zix.18, although, as a sacred 
tongue, it has had a very peculiar course of 
development, appears originally as the lan- 
guage of Canaan, the curse-laden, to whom 
it had passed from the equally-heathen abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the land. 

Also, the proof drawn from the names of 
the primeval history so little avails, that, in 
point of fact, the ante-Babylonic language 
cannot possibly have been the langu^e of 
Paradise. Adam says iu Dante, Par. xxvi. 
124-6:— 

The speech, which once I spoke, was quite 
extinct, 

Before that to th' impracticable work 

The race of Nimrod set their energies. 
How can it possibly have been othenvise? 
Certainly, the principle of the 'dispersion' 
was first poicer/ully energetic after the event 
in G.xi.1-9. But the Fall of Man must 
have changed their mode of speech as well 
as thought : it brought among them ever- 
spreading loss of spirituality, materialisa- 
tion, and— since the natiure of sin is false 
— self-seeking, the destruction of their unity, 
though, perhaps, at first, not yet to the ex- 
tent of losing the power of mutual intelli- 
gence. ' The first man,' asDnECHSLKR thence 
justly infers, ' was not called Adam, nor the 
first woman Eve, nor their sons Cain and 
Abel ; only they are so-called in Hebrew ; 
their names are all tnie, but only relatively 
true. With the occurrence of G.xi.1-9, the 
names of the old traditionary history degene- 
rated also in, and with, the general language, 
without any damage thereby to th • authenti- 
city of these names and their etymologies ; since 
it is the same thing, for example, whether I 
say that Adam's firstborn had a name, which 
corresponds to the name Kain, from Kanah, 

* acquire, ' or to the Greek name ktesias 
from the Greek word for 'acquire.' The 
veracity of the Law, which imparts to 
us here the tradition, viewed in the light 
of the spirit, which was inherited to Abra- 
ham and Israel, through Shera from the 
family of Noah, is not a verbal, but a li\'ing, 
veracity,— it stands not in the letter, but in 
the spirit.' So it is The deriva- 
tion of all languages from one primeval 
tonpTue ire hold fast vpon the authority of the , 
Scripture. But the possibility of demon- I 
strating- such a primeval language, out of a ' 
more or lees close relationship ot a\\ e:ds\Aiv^ 



tcngo^,— this possibility, b^ore maintained 
by uii, we now dismiss, as though awakesoced 
from a dream. 

1'2B3. It is manifest thatDELnzscH's 
g^eAt difficulty is this — to accoimt for 
the fact that the primeval Hebrew 
tongut:, spoken in Paradise, and by 
all before the Flood, and in Noah's 
family after it, should have been re- 
tamo'd amidst the * curse-laden ' tribes 
of Canaan, and not in the family of 
Abraham, — so that the latter must 
actually first have learned it, when he 
came into contact with them. Not 
being able to allow the possibiUty of 
thi^, he falls back upon the notion 
tiiat the names, Adam, Eve, Cain, 
Abfil, Nod, Noah, &a, are all trans- 
iationt! of the original forms, into 
words of similar meaning in Hebrew, 
— a theory, which requires also to be 
swelled by the assumption, that all the 
coDversations, recorded in G.Ll-xi.9, 
art' ouly translations, and that all the 
names in G.v are, in like manner, 
mtxlificd from the original forms into 
pun> Hebrew words, expressing hte- 
rally the same meaning, and not only 
these, but also the names in G.xi. 10-25, 
at Ifast, till we come to Peleg, in whose 
time ' the earth was divided.' 

12 Si. The extravagance of these as- 
sumptions, to which this able writer has 
Leon driven in attempting to maintain 
the ti-aditionary view, makes it im- 
ncecssary to discuss them at. further 
leo^^th. It is sufficient to remark 
that, if the authority of Scripture may 
pruvi' the fact of the existence of a 
primeval language, it will also prove 
that this language was Hebrew. "We 
have no right to assume a process of 
trani?Lition, to which the original docu- 
ment a make no allusion. 

1286. Kalisch notes on this point 
as follows, Gen.p.SlS : — 

Tim linguistic researches of modem times 
hrtw n ifjre aiid more confirmed the theory of 
1.1 it'. ■ [mrjiitive .4 «/afic language, gradually dc- 
V >.'] ! >i t E into various modifications by external 
rtEa'Eitic'^ and influences. Formerly, the He- 
lirow U'tigue was, by many scholars, advo- 
cate ti LL^ the original idiom : for it was main- 
EiiiiiK^], >)oth by early Jewish and Christian 
iinthi iri ties, that, as the race of Shem were no 
itnriJKT^ in the impious work of the Tower, 
zUc<y ivTuained in possession of the first lan- 
\r.'.ii\ p(?H ^vhich the fathers of the earliest age 
\V>ajii\eAx, \ft^Q«jQ.. "Swl ^Xxia view,— like the 
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iBOTO leoent onei that a child, if left alono 
without human society, would epeak Hebrew, 
— is now classed among popular errors. Al 
present, the scale of probability inclines mort- 
to the Sanscrit, although the disquisition i:^ 
far from being concluded or settled. 

According to Prof. Max MiJLLBii 
and Baron Bunsen, the Sanscrit and 
Semitic tongues are alike modifica- 
tions of an * agglutinative ' language, 
that is, of a form of speech in whicli 
the original compound roots had not 
been rubbed down into affixes and 
suffixes. 

1286. But Kausch's observation ap- 
plies only to the different languages 
of one race, as the Caucasian or the 
Mongolian. No one would say that 
there was any affinity between the 
Chinese tongue and the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages, or between 
these and those of the North- Ameri- 
can Indians. Card. Wiseman, Lect. ii., 
On the Connection between Science and 
Revealed Beligion, admits *a radical 
difference ' among languages :— 

As the radical difiterence among the lan- 
guages forbids their being considered dialects, 
or offahoots of one another, we are driven to 
the conclusion that, on the one hand, these 
languages must have been originally united 
in one, whence they drew their common ele- 
ments, essential to them all (?), and on the 
other, that the separation between them, 
which destroyed other and no less important 
•dements of resemblance, could not have 
been caused by any gradual departure or in- 
dividual development,— /or these we fiave lon^ 
siaee exeludedi—hxit by some violent, unusual, 
and active force, sufBcient alone to reconcile 
these conflicting appearances, and to ac- 
count at once for the resemblances and the 
differences. 

1287. But the truth is, as an able 
writer has said, West. Bev. Jan. 1865, 
p. 62, that * the Analysis of Language 
has taught some strange lessons.* 

It tells us that man had lived, perhaps for 
ages, before the process of metaphor had 
created a single term to convey an immaterial 
conception. It has traced the working of 
metaphor, in its conversion of general notions 
into personal beings, and in the translation 
of phrases applied originally to outward 
phenomena into incidents professedly his- 
torical. And, thus teaching us, it has brought 
us to a point from which we may well 
turn to survey the ground which we have 
traversed. 

The popular theology of Christendom 
asserts that man started into being in the 
full perfection of his mental powers, and 
with the privilege of an immediate inter- 
course with his Maker. The Science of ^ 



I Language has shown that man may at the 
I first have been mute, and certainly that he 
was unable, during a long period, to express 
more than the merest bodily sensations. Its 
dispassionate analysis has shown that — 

*It was an event in the history of man, 
when the ideas of father, mother, sister, 
husband, wife, were first conceived and first 
uttered. It was a new era, when the niunerals 
from one to ten had been framed, and when 
words like law, right, duty, virtue, generosity, 
love, had been added to the dictionary of man. 
It was a revelation, the greatest of ^1 revela- 
tions, when the conception of a Creator, a 
Ruler, a Father, of man, — when the name of 
GK>d was for the first time uttered in this 
world.* Prof. Max. Muller, Lectures on 
Language, second series, p,Z08. 

1288. G.xi.4. 

* And they said, Come, let us build for us a 
city, and a tower with its head in heaven.' 

The story of the 'dispersion of 
tongues ' is connected by the Jehovistic 
writer with the famous unfinished 
Temple of Belus {Birs Nimroud), 
of which, probably, some wonderful 
reports had reached him, in whatever 
age we may suppose him to have lived. 
The language and actions, which are 
here ascribed to the Divine Being, are 
strangely anthropomorphic. But the 
derivation of the name Babel, from the 
Hebrew balal, * confound,' which seems 
to be the connecting point between this 
story and the Tower of Babel, is, as wo 
have already noticed (949), altogether 
incorrect, — the word being compounded 
probably of *E1' or 'II,' so that 'Bab-Il' 
means ' Gate of God.' This is sufficient 
to show that the story before us is not 
historically true. It does not, however, 
tiecessarily imply, as Titch and Knobel 
assume, that the Jehovist himself origi- 
nated the story, as he may have received 
It in this form from others. Prof. Kaw- 
LiNsoN says. Smith's Diet, of the 
Bible, i.p.U9:— 

The name is connected in Genesis with the 
Hebrew root, balal, ' confimdere,' — * because 
r^he Lord did there confound the language of 
:ill the earth.' But the native etymology is 
Bab-n, • the gate of the God II,* or, perhaps, 
most simply, * the gate of God.' And this, 
no doubt, was the original intention of the 
appellation as given by Nhnrod, though the 
other sense came to be attached to it after the 
Confusion of Tongues.' 

1289. The following account of Birs 

Nimroud is from Kalisch, Cren.p.^\5 : 

The huge heap, in which bricks, stone, 

marble, and basalt, are irregularly mixed, 

covers a surface of 49,000 feat\ ^Viai&Moa 
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chief mound is nearly 300 feet high, and from 
200 to 400 feet in -width, commanding an ex- 
tensive view over a country of utter desolation. 
The tower consisted of seven distinct stages or 
square platforms, built of kiln-burnt bricks, 
each about twenty feet high, gradually di- 
minishing in diameter. The upper part of 
the brick\^'ork has a vitrefled appearance ; for 
it is supposed that the Babylonians, in order 
to render their edifices more durable, submitted 
them to the heat of the furnace ; and large 
fragments of such vitrefled and calcined ma- 
terials are also intermixed with the rubbish 
at the base. This circumstance may have 
given rise to, or at least coimtenanc^, the 
legend of the destruction of the Tower by 
heavenly fire, still extensively adopted among 
the Arabians. The terraces were devoted to 
the planets, and were diflFerently coloured, in 
accordance -vvith the notions of Sabsean as- 
trology, — the lowest, Saturn's, blact, the se- 
cond, Jupiter's, orange, the third. Mars', red, 
the fourth, the Sun's, yellow, the fifth, Venus's, 
wltite, the sixth, Mercury's, blue, the seventh, 
the Moon's, green. Merodach-adan-akhi is 
stated to have begun it n.c. 1100. It was 
finished five centuries afterwards by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who has left a part of its history 
on two cylinders, which have lately been ex- 
cavated on the spot, and thus deciphered by 
Kawlinson. ' The building, named the Pla- 
nisphere, which was the wonder of Babylon, 
I have made and finished. "With bricks en- 
riched with lapis lazuli, I have exalted its 
head. Behold now the building, named " the 
Stages of the Seven Spheres," which was the 
wonder of Borsippa, had been built by a 
former king. He had completed forty-two 
cubits of height : but he did not finish the 
head. From the lapse of time it had become 
ruined. They had not taken care of the exit 
of the waters ; so the rain and wet had pene- 
trated into the brickwork. The casing of 
burnt brick lay scattered in heaps. Then 
Merodach, my great lord, inclined my heart 
to repair'^the building. I did not change its 
site, nor did I destroy its foimdation-platform. 
But, in a fortunate month, and upon an aus- 
picious day, I undertook the building of the 
raw-brick terraces, and the burnt-brick casing 
of the Temple. | I strengthened its founda- 
tion, and I placed a titular record on the part 
which I had rebuilt. I set my hand to build 
it up, and to exalt its summit. As it had 
been in ancient times, so I built up its struc- 
ture. As it had been in former days, thus I 
exalted its head.' 

1290. If the Jeliovist lived in Solo- 
mon's days, about b.c. 1015-975, and 
the Temple of Beliis was begun, as 
Kaxisch has just said, by Merodach- 
adan-akhi in B.C. 1100, not more than 
a century would have elapsed to his 
time, hardly long enough for the un- 
finished building, however wonderful, 
to have become the subject of a legend. 
But, as the tower was apparently an 
observatory, and the fact of its being 
dedicated to the seven ancioiiX '^\imvo\.ss 



shown that astronomical observations 
had miide considerable progress among 
the Chiildaeans at the time when it was 
buLH, the traditions connected with it 
mny have embodied stories of a much 
eurlti-r date, to which the new building 
gave fresh currency. 

1291. Prof. Rawlinsox, however, 
says, Smith's Dict.ip.lod : — 

Til? supposed date [of the building of the 
T(*ni}}U^ of Mtigheir] is B.C. 2300— a little 
rnrHr.T than the time commonly assigned to 
tho ImiSding of the Tower [of Babel]. Pro- 
liaij]) tlie erection of the two buildings was 
not [*i>n rated by a very long interval, though 
tt t^ reasonable to suppose that, of the two, 
the tovi'or was the earlier. If we mark its 
dnti^, tm perhaps we are entitled to do, by 
tlis' ttnie of Peleg, the son of Eber and 
(lithT'i- of Reu, we may perhaps place it about 

But it is evident that the above rea- 
soning is very loose, and based almost 
entirely on traditionary prepossessions. 
And here the date of the building of the 
Tower IS carried up beyond 2348 b.c., the 
dsvle which the Hebrew Scriptures fix for 
the Deluge, though it is still below that 
fixed by the LXX, — on which point see 
below (1303). 

12iJ*i. Mr. Bevan also gives from 
Optoet, in Smith's Diet, of tlie Bible, 
iii. p. 1554, another version of the in- 
scriptiLsn, agreeing substantially with 
the a-bove; but instead of the pas- 



TtiAtn] 1 1 now the building, named ' the S 
of the Seven Spheres,' which was the wonder 
of ltnr?ippa, had been built by a former king. 
fff hml fiompleted forty-two cubits of height : but 
bo dki not finish the head. From the lapse of 
cime It Itad become ruined — 

OppERT translates: — 

Thi-" 1 difice, the house of the seven Lights 
i'T thi' Earth, the most ancient monument of 
Ilc]r-iipi>a, a former king built it, {they reckon 
forftf-tirt' ages), but he did not complete it< 
hcoah Since a remote time people had aban- 
dounl li, without order expressing their word^. 

And this is quoted as * mentioning 
the Tawer in connection with the Con- 
fu-HioE of Tongues,' — though Oppert 

Hit}^r^, - 

Til [f jillusion to the * ToWer of the Tongues 
k LlLfi iittly one that has as yet been discovered 
ill tliu ouneiform inscriptions. 

Tlir reader must judge for hihiself 
51 s ro the degree of support aflforded to 
, \\w Y^'tAi'A.VivUty of the historical reality 
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of the Scripture stoiy by the above 
translation. 

1293. Katjsch describes also the lat- 
ter fates of the Temple, as follows, 
Oen.p.SlQ :— 

The temple of Jupiter Belus with its tower 
was r^r&rded as one of the raost gigantic 
works of antiquity, and attracted the curiosity 
of travellers from every country. HratoDorus, 
who saw it himself, dwells upon it with em- 
phasis, i.l81 It was partially destroyed 

by Xerxes, when he returned from Greece, 
B.C. 490 ; upon which the fraudulent priests 
nppropriated to themselves the lands and 
enormous revenues attached to it, and seem, 
from this reason, to have been averse to its 
restoration. A part of this magnificent edi- 
fice still existed more than five centuries later, 
PiJX.vi.30. But the other part was, in the 
time of Alexander the Great, a vast heap of 
ruins. The ambitious Macedonian determined 
to rebuild it, and issued his orders accordingly. 
But, when the work did not proceed with the 
vigour and result which he had anticipated, 
he resolved to imdertake it himself yyith his 
whole army. He lacked, however, the perse- 
verance of the oriental despots; for, when 
10,000 workmen were unable to remove the 
rubbish Avithin two months, he abandoned his 
pretentious designs. However, the portion of 
the structure which was in existence in 
Pliny'h time was imposing enough to be 
still called the Temple of Belus. And Ben- 
jamin of Tudcla, in the twelfth century, de- 
f«ribed it as a brick building, the base mea- 
suring two miles, and the breadth 240 yards ; 
he adds, that a spiral passage, built roimd the 
tower, in stages of ten yards each, led up to 
the summit, which allows a A\ide prospect 
over an almost perfectly level country ; and 
concludes with the old tradition, that the 
heavenly fire, which struck the tower, split 
it to its very fomidation. More than six hun- 
dred years the ruins of Birs Nimroml re- 
mained unnoticed and unknown. They were 
first rediscovered by NiEiiumi, in 1756,— then 
more accurately described by Keu Porteii, 
BiCH, BucKixoHAM, &c. : but their examina- 
tion, and the discovery of some of the monu- 
mental records they contain, were reserved to 
the last decennium, 1848-58. 

1294. Kalisch also observes, Gen. 
p.313:— 

Most of the ancient nations ix)Siicsscd myths 
concerning impious giants, who attempted to 
storm heaven, either to share it with the 
immortal gods, or to expel them from it. In 
some of these fables the confusion of tongues 
Ls represented as the punishment inflicted by 
the deities for such wickedness. And even 
JosEPHUS, il/ifcl.iv.3, quoted a similar tradi- 
tion [In the words of the Sibyl, probably of 
very late date, and copied from the Scriptural 
story, 'the gods sent storms of wind, and 
overthrew the tower, and gave every one his 
peculiar language : and for this reason It was 
that the city was called Babylon*]. 

Dblitzsch adds, ^.314 : — 



Actually the Mexicans have a legend of a 
tower-building, as well as of a Flood. Xelhua, 
one of the seven giants rescued In the flood, 
built the great pyramid of Cholula, in order to 
reach heaven, until the gods, angry at his 
audacity, threw fire upon the building, and 
broke It down, whereupon every separate 
family received a language of Its own. We 
will not lay much stress upon it, since the 
Mexican legend has experienced much colour- 
ing at the hands of the narrators, — chiefly 
Dominicans and Jesuits ; and we lay still le8» 
upon the point that the Mexican terrace- 
pyramid has a great resemblance to the con- 
struction of the Temple of Belus : but both 
these points deserve to be noticed. 

1295. And upon the credibility of the 
whole story, as a matter of history, he 
writes as follows, jp.314 : — 

"We have, however, other and Incomparably 
more important remains of the event than 
those uncertain ruins,— [MwcerfaiVi, only In 
respect of the question whether the mound, 
fiirs Nimroud^ does represent the nuns of the 
Temple of Belus— It Is certain that such a 
Temple, as above described, once existed,—] 
or these scanty reminiscences. They exist In 
the languages themselves, standing In more or 
less remote connection of consequences with 
that event. Each of these languages is, no 
doubt, the production and expression of the 
spiritual and natural constitution of the 
people, to which It naturally belongs. . . . 
Certainly,' If this wonderful divine Influence 
had not occurred, the one primeval tongue 
would not have remained In stagnating Im- 
mobility. It would, by virtue of the rich 
abimdance of the gifts and powers vouch- 
safed to man, have gone through a process of 
continual self-enrichment, and have gained 
in spirit and uniformity. Now, however, 
when the Ungual unity of the race was lost, 
together with their unity In God, together 
also Avlth the unity of their all-defining re- 
ligious consciousness. Instead of a manlfold- 
ness in unity, there came a splitting-up with 
loss of unity, a cleaving-asunder with utter 
loss of connection, — such, however, as points 
back with a thousand fingers to the fact of 
the original unity. 

If the last statement be true, yet 
how does it prove the historical truth 
of the narrative in Gr.xi.1-9 ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

GEN.XI.10-XI.26. 

1296. The following Table exhibits 
the variations from the Heb., of the 
Sept., Sam.f and Josephns, in respect 
of the numbers which express the 
parent's age at the eldest son's birth, 
in the list of the Post-Diluvian Pa- 
triarchs : — 
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1297. The Scripture story, then, re- 
presents that in Abraham's time, not 
four centuries after the Deluge, the 
descendants of Noah's three sons, 
(who had no children before the 
Flood, xi.lO), had so multiplied that 
there were already in existence the 
kingdoms of Skinar (Babylon), Elamy 
&c., mentioned in G.xiv.l, as engaged 
in a joint campaign against five kings 
of Canaan, and those of Egypt, G.xiii, 
and GeraVf G.xx. Besides these, how- 
ever, there were the Rephainif Zuzim, 
Emim, Horim, who were smitten by 
the king of Elam, G.xiv.2,5,6, and 
the multitude of other nations, Gomer, 
Magog, Madai, &c., who are referred 
to m G.x as already existing before the 
time of Abraham. This appears from 
the fact that * the earth was divided ' 
in the days of Peleg, the fourth in 
descent from Shem, and Abraham was 
in the ninth ; whereas all the nations 
in G.x are described as being in the 
frst or second from one or other of 



the sons of Noah, except the Arabian 

tribes in v.26-29, mentioned as the I been effected, which seems not to have 



Dynasty, the earliest extant, show that; the 
arts at that day, some 3,''>00 b.& [date of 
Menes, more than 3,400 B.C. (Hukboldt)— 
3,64.3 B.C. (BUNSEN)— 3,892 B.C. (Kenwck)— 
3,893 B.C. (Lepsius)— 3,895 B.C. (HncCKB)— in 
each case more than 1,000 years before tte 
Usherian date of the Deluge,] had already 
arrived at a perfection little inferior to that 
of the xviiith Dynasty, which, nntil lately, 
was r^arded as her Angnstan age. Norr, 
Type* of Mankind, p.2\\. 

Bas-reliefs, beantifnily cat, sepnldinl 
architectnre, and the engineering of the py- 
ramids,— reed-:peff«, inks (red and black), pa- 
pyms-poper, and chonically-prepazed eolourt, 
—these are grand evidences of the civilisation 
of Memphis 5,300 years ago, that every man 
with eyes to see can now b^old in noUe 
folios, published by France, Tuscany, and 
Prussia. Ilnd.pJ237. 

The glimpse which we thus obtain of Egypt, 
in the fifth century after Menes, aooordingto 
the lowest computation, [still 1,000 years be- 
fore the Deluge,] revesds to us some general 
facts, which lead to import inferences. In aU 
its general characteristics Egypt was the 
same as we see it a thousand years later, [and 
for how many centuries before?]— a wdl 
organised monarchy and religion elabontod 
throughout the country, — the i^ystem of 
bieroglyphic writing the same, in all its 
leading peculiarities, as it continued to tiie 
end of the monarchy of the Pharaohs. Esr- 
rick's Ancient Egypt, p.lZl. 

1299. Moreover, as before observed, 
in this short interval the most maiked 
differences of physiognomy must have 
become stamped on the different races, 
since we find on the most ancient mo- 
anments of Egypt precisely the same 
oegro face, head, hair, form, and colour, 
fully developed, as we observe in our 
own days. In tliree or four centuries 
— not of the prinicval time before the 
Flood, but when that deteriorating 
change, whatever it may have been, 
which is intimated in G.vi.3, had al- 
ready passed upon the race — the com- 
plete change of colour, form of skull, 
and general physical character, had 



sons of Joktan, Peleg's brother. Nay, 
the small district of Canaan was al- 
ready occupied by many powerful na- 
tions, X. 15-19. 

1298. And some of these nations had 
already attained a very high state of 
civilisation. 

When Egypt first presents it-^elf to our view 
she stands forth, not in childfiood, but with 
the maturity of manhood's ago, arrayed in 
the time-worn habiliments of civilisation. 
Her tombs, her temples, her pyramids, her 
manner?, customs, and arts, aU betoken a full- 1 
grown nation. The Bculptuieaot t\ie V^\v\p.^*^^'. — 



been modified in the least, from that 
time to this, during the lapse of four 
thousand years. Archd. I^att says, 
in reference to this, Scripture and 
Science, p.55: — 

There is no evidence (!) that Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth had not in them elements differ- 
ing as widely as the Asiatic, the African, and 
the European differ from each other (!). 
They may have married, too, into different 
[Tibes, and their wives have been as diversified 
us themselves. 

1300. Delitzsch notes on this point. 
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Thus far the pouibUity of the derivation of 
the peoples from one family is established l^ 
Nat;aral Science. Meanwhile, we do not wish 
to be silent as to the fact, that the maintenance 
of the oontrary is becoming more and more 
prevalent. The distinguishing characteristics 
of the races, it is said, lie not only in the 
coloar of the hair, but also especially in the 
form of the skeleton, and particularly of the 
skull. This difference is in the case of the 
principal races so great that it is impossible 
to account for the variation through any kind 
of climatic or other ordinary influence. And 
even if such a variation were possible, yet, in 
any case, a space of time of about 400 years 
(from the Flood to the patriarchal times, in 
which the race-development is already an ac- 
complished fact) is brides far too short ; so 
that both Natural Science and Chronology 
give positive proof of manifold division of 
the human race from the very first. As re- 
gards the first proof, however, no account is 
here taken of the incalculably great, and, in 
correspondence with the character of the 
primeval time, doubly intensified, influence of 
the spiritual and moral tendency of that age 
upon the bodily development. And as regards 
the second, we await complacently the final 
results of the investigation of the monuments, 
especially the Egyptian, and of such inquiries 
as that about the age of the by-gone American 
—especiaUy, Mexican— civilisation. Perhaps, 
the chronological net of the Biblical primeval 
history really requires an extension. . . . 
Allowing, however, that the Scripture has in 
fact leapt over hundreds, or even thousands, 
of years, would that be sufficient to throw 
our thoughts into confusion about it ? The 
Bible history is the history of salvation : the 
history of salvation is, however, the heart 
of the world-history. And, as the heart is 
smaller than the man, although it determines 
his life, so, jwrhaps, the Bible chronology 1? 
more contracted than the world-chronolo|ry. 
although this is raised upon the scaffold of 1 1 - 
other (1). For the sacred history, that of t , 
Ooepel, as wdl as of the Pentateuch, is coj • 
plex, i.e., it steps from one main-point of t 
history of salvation to the next, wither' 
drawing marked attention to the intorw:.- 
between them. 

1 301. As Delttzsch observes, the di f- 
ficulty lies not so much in the questir^i 
whether the derivation of all the rac 
of the earth from one family is possibi^ , 
Mr. Dart\tn's recent investigations, (in 
the origin of species, have shown ijs 
that such derivation is, perhaps, n^-t 
scientifically inconceivable, provided 
only that a sufficient lapse of time he 
allowed for it. But then this theory 
would require thousands or tens ff 
thousands of years, instead of fovr 
hundred, which is all the Bible allows 
us for the development of seventy dis- 
tinct nations from the three sons of 
Noah : since, at the time when AbraTu 
came into Uie land of Canaan, we are? 
told— 



Htio Canaanite and the Perizzite dwelled 
then in the land,' G.xli.6, xiiL7. 

1302. Accordingly, Prof. Rawlinson 
writes, Aids to Faith, _p.282 :— 

W'ete we bound down to the numbers of the 
JTclprew text, in regard to the period between 
t\vv Flood and Abraham, we should, indeed, 
(Inil oiirselves in a difficulty. Three hundred 
(iiid «?venty years would certainly not seem to 
bL» «! I nicient time for the peopling of the world, 
Ui x\iit extent to which it appears to have been 
r>tTipk'd in the days of Abraham, and for the 
furfjijition of powerful and settled monarchies 
L E L Babylonia and Egypt. But the adoption of 
t.ht' ^i-ptwiffint numbers for this period, which 
RTi^ oil every ground preferable, brings the 
chr'm^tlogy into harmony at once with the 
L:!GkLdii:ion of the world, as shown to us in the 
iuxuont given in Scripture of the times of 
Abrotiam, and with the results obtainable 
from the study, in a sober spirit, of profane 
TH-story. A thousand years is ample time for 
thf' ot^cupation of Mesopotamia, Syria, axMl 
KjkTyEit, by a considerable population, for the 
I fDmiiidon of governments, the erection even 
I rif m:( h buildings as the Pyramids, the ad- 
• \ancv of the arts generally to the condition 
fuund to exist in Egypt under the eighteenth 
: dyiiRsty, and for almost any amount of sub- 
! dlriMon and variety in languages. 

1303. In another place he writes, 

Tho date of the Deluge, which we are most 
j iiy t itUxi in drawing from the sacred documents, 
U nnr., as commonly supposed, B.C. 2.348, but 
!..[Tier, B.C. 3099, or even B.C. 3159. The 
■ ■.[iinkrn objectors to the chronology of Scrip- 
ture ^eek commonly to tie down their oppo- 
]i<;Ei ts Dp the present Hebrew text. But there 
hi iii3 reason why they should submit to this 
restriction. The LXX version was regarded 
as of primary authority during the first ages 
of the Christian Church ; it is the version 
commonly quoted in the N.T. ; and thus, 
when it differs horn the Hebrew, it is, at least, 
entitled to equal attention. The larger 
chronology of the LXX would, therefore, even 
; if it stood alone, have as good a claim as the 
' shorter one of the Hebrew text, to be con- 
I sidered the chronology of Scripture. It does 
not, however, stand alone. For the period 
between the Flood and Abraham the LXX 
has the support of another ancient and inde- 
I pendent (?) version, the Samaritan. It is 
I argued that the LXX numbers were enlarged 
! by the Alexandrian Jews, in order to bring 
, the Hebrew chronology into harmony with 
the Egyptian. But there is no conceivaUe 
reason why the Sanutritans should have 
altered their Pentateuch in this direction, and 
no very ready mode of accounting for the 
identity of the numbers in these two versions , 
but by supposing that they are the real num- 
bers of the original. 

1304. However, even if we adopt 
Prof. Kawlinson's extreme estimate, 
and suppose the Flood to have oc- 
curred B.C. 3099, yet still this is not 
sufficient (^li^^^^ lo \iTva^>5Js^'fe'^«xY^^sssfc 
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narrative into agreement with scien- 
tific fact. And thus we have Lepsius 
writing, Brief c aiis Egypien^ p. 35 :— 

We are still busy with structures, sculp- 
tures, and inscriptions, which are to be classed, 
by means of the now more accurately deter- 
mined groups of kings, in an epoch of highly 
flourishing civilisation, as far back as the 
fourth millennium before Christ. We cannot 
BulHciently impress upon ourselves and others 
those hitherto incredible dates. The more 
criticism is provoked by them, and forced to 
gerious examination, the better for the cause. 
Conviction will soon follow angry criticism ; 
and finally those results will \ye attained 
which are so intimately connected with every 
branch of antiquarian research. 

1305. It w easy, however, to under- 
stand why the Alexandrian interpre- 
ters mat/ have altered the numbers, 
either for the reason above mentioned 
by Prof. Rawlinson (1303), or, 
perhaps, because they already saw 
the difficulty which the smaller num- 
bers occasioned. But can any good 
reason be conceived for the Hebrews 
corrupting their Scriptures, and chang- 
ing the numbers in their Pentateuch, if 
they had originally the same numbers 
as are now found in the Septuagint? 
Hales, indeed, says, Elements of Hist. 
Ckro7i., i. 7>.278 :— 

The motive, which led the Jews to mutilate 
the Patriarchal genealogies, is most clearly 
exposed by Ephrem Syrus, who died a.D. 378. 
' The Jews,* says he, ' have subtracted GOO 
years from the generations of Adam. Seth, 
&c., in order tliat their own books might not 
convict them concerning the coming of Christ, 
He having been predicted to appear for the 
deliverance of mankind after 5,>'»00 years.* 

He quotes also Abulfabagius to the 
same effect, — the corruption being sup- 
posed to have been made after the Chris- 
tian era, in order to give more time for 
the appearance of the Messiah, who was 
expected by tradition to come in the 
sixth millenary age of the world. 

1306. But, as only 4,000 years had 
elapsed from the Creation to the Chris- 
tian era, and the Messiah was not ex- 
pected for 1,500 years, there would 
seem to have been hardly sufficient 
reason for the Jews making the altera- 
tion in question at so early a time, — 
if over they desired to make it. Mr. 
Poole says, Smith's Diet, of the Bible, 
i.;).320:— 

With respect to probability of accuracy 
arisiDg from the state of tYvctAjxl^t\v<i^c\>TC\v 



certainly has the advantage. There is every 
reason to think that the Rabbins have been 
scrupulous in the extreme in making altera- 
tions. The LXX,on the other hand, shoiwsBigns 
of a carelessness that would almost permit 
change, and we have the probable interpola- 
tion of the second * Cainan,* — [whose name is 
inserted between Arphaxad and Salah in the 
LXX, but is rejected by all commentators as 
an interpolation into the original text.] 

• 1307. Prof. Rawlinson adds further, 
p.264 :— 

Whether the chronology of these versions 
admits of further expansion (!) — ^whether, 
since the chronologies of the Hebrew Bible, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch^ and the LXX differ, 
we can depend on any one of them (I),— or 
whether we must not consider that this por» 
tion of Revelation has been lost to ns, by the 
mistakes of copyists, or the intentional altera- 
tions of systematisers (!), — it is not necessary 
at present to determine. * Our treasure,* as 
before observed, * is in earthen vessels.' The 
revealed Word of God has been continued in 
the world, in the same way as other written 
compositions, by the multiplication of copies. 
No mirfipulous aid is vouchsafed to the tran- 
scribers, who are liable to make mistakes, and 
may not always have been free from the design 
of bending Scripture to their own views. *SW//, 
at present, ire have no need h suppose that the 
numbers have in every ease (!) suffer^. 

1308. It is difficult to see what could 
have been the object of a miraculous rt- 
velation of numbers, if there was not to 
be also a voirRcvloMspreservation of them. 
But, as regards the numbers now under 
consideration, it is plain from the Table 
given in (1296), that the numbers in the 
genealogy to the birth of Terah * have 
in every case suffi?red,* and been de- 
signedly altered, either by the Hebrews 
diminishing, or the LXX increasing, 
each age by a century. There is no 
indication in these lists of any other 
than * intentional alterations of sys- 
tematisers.' The question is, who are 
most likely to have corrupted the ori- 
ginal numbers, the Hebrews or the 
Alexandrians ? 

1309. Upon the general question of 
the possibility that all human beings 
may have been derived from one pair, 
and that all the now-existing varieties 
of the race may have been gradually 
developed during a prodigious lapse of 
time, through a long succession of ages, 
the following remarks of Dr. Nott' 
tending to show that there may have 
been diffijrent centres of creation for 
the human race, are well worthy of eon- 

Vsv^eroXxotv, Ty $»<!« of Mankind, jp.273-5. 
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These authorities, in support of the extreme 
age of the geological era to which man be- 
longs, though startling to the unscientific, 
are not simply the opinions of a few ; but 
such oonclusions are substantially adopted by 
the leading geologists everywhere. And, al- 
though antiquity so extreme for man's exist- 
ence on earth may shock some preconceived 
opinions, it is none the less certain that the 
rapid accumulation of new facts is fast 
familiarising the minds of the scientific world 
to this conviction. The monuments of Egjrpt 
have already carried us far beyond all chrono- 
logies heretofore adopted ; and, when these 
barriers are once overleaped, it is in vain for 
us to attempt to approximate, even, to the 
epoch of man's creation. This conclusion is 
not based merely on the researches of such 
archaeologists as Lepsius, Bunsen, Birch, 
Humboldt, &c., but on those also of such 
writers as Kenrick, Hdjcks, Osborn, and we 
may add, of all theologians, who have really 
mastered the monuments of Egj-pt. Nor do 
these monuments reveal to us only a single 
race, at this early epoch, in full tide of civili- 
sation ; but they exhibit faithful portraits of 
the same African and Asiatic races, in all their 
diversity, which hold intercourse with Egypt 
at the present day. 

Now the question naturally springs up, 
whether the ab<JHgines of America were not 
contemporary with the earliest races, known 
to us, of the eastern continent. If, as is con- 
ceded, • Caucasian,' ' Negro,' * Mongol,* and 
other races, existed in the Old World, already 
distinct, what reason can be assigned to show 
that the aborigines of America did not also 
exist, with their present types, 5,000 years 
ago? The naturalist must infer that the 
faima and flora of the two continents were 
contemporary. All facts, and all analojrj', 
war against the supposition, that America 
should have been left by the Creator a dreary 
waste for thousands of years, while the other 
half of the world was teeming with organised 
beings. This view is also greatly strength- 
ened by the acknowledged fact, that not a 
suigle animal, bird, reptile, fish, or plant, was 
common to the Old and New Worlds. No 
naturalist of our day doubts that the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms of America were cre- 
ated where they are fovmd, and not in Asia. 

The races of men alone in America have 
been made an exception to this general law. 
But this exception cannot bo maintamed by 
any course of scientific reasoning. America, 
it will be remembered, was not only unknown 
to the early Romans and Greeks, but to the 
Eg3rptians; and, when discovered, less than 
four centuries ago, it was found to be in- 
habited, from the Arctic Sea to Cape Horn, 
and from Ocean to Ocean, by a population 
displaying peculiar physical traits, unlike any 
races in the whole world,— speaking lan- 
guages bearing no resemblance in structure 
to other languages, — and living everywhere 
among animals and plants, specifically dis- 
tinct from those of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanica. 

Further, in reflecting on the aboriginal 
races in America, we are at once met by the 
striking fact, that their physical characters 
are wholly independent of all climatic or 



known physical influences. Notwithstanding 
their immense geographical distribution, em- 
bracing every variety of climate, it is ac- 
knowledged by all travellers, that there is 
among this people a prevailing Q(pe, around 
which all the tribes (north, south, east, and 
west) cluster, though varying within pre- 
scribed limits. With trifling exceptions, all 
American Indians bear to each other some 
degree of family resemblance, quite as strong, 
for example, as that seen at the present day 
among full-blooded Jews ; and yet they are 
distinct from every race of the Old World, in 
features, language, customs, arts, religions, 
and propensities. In the language of Morton, 
who studied this people more thoroughly than 
any other writer, 'All possess, though in 
various degrees, the long, lank, black, hair, — 
the heavy brow,— the dull, sleepy, eye,— the 
full, compressed, lips,— and the salient, but 
dilated, nose.' These characters, too, are be- 
held in the most civilised and the most savage 
tribes, along the rivers and sea-coasts,— in the 
valleys, and on the mountains,— in the prairies, 
and in the forests, — in the torrid and in the 
icebound regions, — amongst those that liveon 
fish, on flesh, or on vegetables. 

The only race in the Old World, with which 
any connection has been reasonably conjec- 
tured, is the Mongol. But, to say nothing of 
the marked difference in physical characters, 
their languages alone should decide against 
any such alliance. No philologist can be 
found to deny the fact, that the Chinese are 
now speaking and %vriting a language sub- 
stantially the same as the one they used five 
thousand years ago, — and that, too, a language 
distinct from every tongue si)oken by the 
Caucasian races. On the other hand, we 
have the American races, all speaking dialects 
indisputably peculiar to this continent, and 
possessing no marked affinity with any other. 
Now, if the Mongols have preserved a lan- 
guage entire, in Asia, for 6,000 years, they 
should likewise have preserved it here, or, to 
say the least, some trace of it. But, not only 
are the two linguistic groups radically dis- 
tinct, but no trace of a Mongol tongue, dubious 
words excepted, can be found in the American 
idioms. If such imaginary Mongolians ever 
brought their Asiatic speech into this country, 
it is clear that their supposed descendants, 
the Indians, have lost it, and the latter must 
have acquired, instead, that of some extinct race, 
which preceded a Mongol colonisation. It will 
be conceded that a colony or nation could 
never lose its vocabulary so completely, unless 
through conquest and amalgamation, — in 
which case they would adopt ano^Aer language. 
But, even when a tongue ceases to be spoken, 
some trace of it will continue to survive in 
the names of individuals, of rivers, places, 
countries, &c. . . The appellatives, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Orinoko, Ontario, Oneida, 
Alabama, and a thousand other Indian names, 
will live for ages after the last Bed Man is 
mingled with the dust. They have no likeness 
to any nomenclature in the Old World. 

1310. He adds also on ^.281 : 
The folloAving conclusions were advanced 
by Mr. Duponcea.u, as eaxV^ «& \&^a^^xv -scia- 
atantMVy t)afclo\Vovaiw%\'Ka®a»«|^'-— 
I 
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(i) The American languages, in general, 
aie rich in words and grammatical forms; 
and in their complicated constmction the 
greatest order, method, and r^olarity pre- 
vaU; 

(ii) These complicated forms appear to 
exist in all these languages from Greenland 
to Gape Horn ; 

(iii) These forms differ essentially from 
those of the ancient and modem languages 
of the Old Hemisphere. We have no reason 
to believe that a race would ever lose its 
language, if kept aloof from foreign influences. 
It is a fact that in the little island of Great 
Britain the Welsh and the Erse are still 
spoken, although for 2,000 years pressed upon 
l^ the strongest influences, tending to exter- 
minate a tongue. So with the Basque in 
France, which can be traced back at least 
S,000 years, and is still spoken. Coptic was 
the sp^h of Egypt for at least 5,000 years, 
and still leaves its trace in the languages 
around. The Chinese has existed equally as 
long, and is still undisturbed. . . The lan- 
guage of Homer lives in a state of purity, to 
which , considering the extraordinary duration 
of its literary existence (2,500 years at least), 
there is no parallel, perhaps, on the face of 
the globe. 

Although the nations of Europe and Western 
Asia have been in constant turmoil for thou- 
sands of years, and their languages torn to 
pieces, yet they have been moulded into the 
great heterogeneous Indo-European mass, 
everywhere showing affinities among its own 
fragments, but no resemblance to American 
languages. 

1311. This question, however, of the 
Plurality of Kaces, is independent of 
that of the reliance to be placed on 
the accounts here given of the Pa- 
triarchs after the Flood. And, that 
these are unhistorical, is sufficiently 
shown by the following Table, where 
the numbers express the years after 
the Flood of the respective events. 

Bom Died years 

after the Flood 

Noah 350 

Shem 502 

Arphaxad 2 404 

Scolah :57 470 

Eber (57 5:U 

Pelcg 101 340 

Reu 1:{1 370 

Serug 1(»:{ 393 

Nahor 193 341 

Terah 222 427 

Abraham 2!»2 4(57 

Isaac 3i»2 572 

Jacob 452 599 

1312. According to the above, Noah, 
Shem, Arphaxad, &c. — in fact, all of 
Abraham's progenitors — were living 
during many years of Abraham's life, 
and Shem, Salah, and Eber, outlived 
him. Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, 



Semg, Terah, were liTmg at the With 
of Isaac ; and Shem and Eber lived, 
the one during fifty, and the otha 
during nearly eighty, years of the life 
of Jacob. Yet we do not find the 
slightest intimation that either Abra- 
ham, Isaac, or Jacob, paid any kind of 
reverence or attention to any of their 
ancestors, more especially to tiieir great 
ancestor Shem, who had gone thioo^ 
that wonderful event of the Deluge,— 
(except, indeed, on the strange suppo- 
sition that Melchizedek was ShemX— 
or that Abraham ever paid a visit to 
Noah, who, however, is supposed by 
some (without the slightest warrant 
from Scripture) to have colonised the 
extreme East, China, &c^ and so to 
have gone out of his reach. 

1313. Again, it will be found that 
at the time of Isaac's birth, — ^when 
Sarah is represented as ' bearing a son 
to Abraham in his old (we,* G.zzL2, — 
when Abraham and Sarah were *old 
and well-stricken in age,* GjcviLlT, 
and Abraham 'laughed, and said in 
his heart, Shall a child be bom to him 
that is a hundred years old?' as if that 
were an extraordinary and ^uiprising 
age for a man to beget children, — there 
were actually living, as above, Shem, 
Arphaxad, Salah, Eber, Serug, Terah, 
aged 580, 390, 355, 325, 229, 170 
years respectively, and Eber lived 139 
years longer. Must we suppose that 
none of these had children at the age 
of a hundred? But of Shem himself 
we are told, (3r.xi. 10,11 — 

Shem was an hundred years old, and begat 
Arphaxad two years after the Deluge; and 
Shem lived, after his begetting Arphajcad, five 
hundred years, and begat sons and daughters. 

1314. It is plain, then, that Shem's 
children were all bom after he was a 
hundred years old ; and Shem himself 
and, we may suppose, these children, 
or some of them, were still living at 
the birth of Isaac. As to the other 
patriarchs, we are only told their ages 
at the birth of the firstborn son in 
each case, and these ages range from 
29 to 35 years, except in the case of 
Abraham's father, who appears to have 
begotten Abraham at the age of 70, 
G.xi.26. This last, however, is not 
certain^ as the text may only mean 
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that Terah*s three sons were bom be- 
fore he was 70. In all the other caser+ 
it is merely said that they * begat sons 
and daughters/ and it may be supposeil 
that none, except Shem, had children 
at the age of a hundred, or near it. 
But this would involve the incongruity 
that Arphazad, Salah, and Eber had nrj 
children bom to them, during three- 
fourths or even four-fifths of their lives, 
which is out of all proportion to the 
state of things in the present day, and 
conflicts with the notion, usually enter- 
tained, of a remarkable fecundity in 
those early times, by which the human 
race was replenished so soon after the 
Hood. 

1315. It wiU be observed alsothaf 
the more ancient progenitors, accord 
ing to the above list, survived the later 
ones. Thus Noah died ten years after 
Peleg, and therefore he was living at 
the time of the ' dispersion of tongues.' 
So also were Shem, Arphaxad, Salah, 
Eber, and, perhaps, also all the other 
forefkthers of Abraham, vie. Reu, Serug, 
Kahor, Terah, since Peleg died first ot 
them all, and we are not told in whal 
year of his life the dispersion took 
place. It is impossible to say whether 
the writer supposed that all these Pa- 
triarchs, or any of them, took part in 
the project of building the tower. We 
may suppose that Noah and Shem did 
not : but, as to the others, the Scrip- 
ture only informs us that Terah and 
his family were idolators a hundred 
years before the death of Shem, Jo.xxiv. 
2 ; see also Judith, v. 6, 7. 

1316. The following remarks are 
qooted firom Dr. Hales by Kitto, 
Mst, of the Jews, p.l7 :— 

Upon thifl sii|iiMr^iJLtS0Ti, idolatry must have 

Kgnn and fji-e^-ntilHl, ^vd tht pachrtrchal go- 

i -vaHiBiEnt have been ovurthitiwn \^y Nimrod 

jMid tliie bullticn^ (if B}it»ult ilinrmjj the life- 

ttme tif Sfjiib iilnatil, and his thrc^ sons. If 

I mmn U\vd miij? tlie 11 0th yotir of Isaac, and 

I the jWJth jrear of laoob^ wViv tvh? not he in- 

%iitof dmjiutjiHion made 

'* fftinUy y tJr why is he 

Hhf^ hiMOTj? How 

hBBa wo i»pnlotis in 

^flw oaiald the king- 

fypt» kr. l)i\ve been 

eer ihd IieLuj^e ? This 

iBngly felt by Sir W. 

^inttjiy fi/ {he World re- 

tfdi^Atich'it timti all the 

arid yreta invpled : all 



nations and countries had their kings ; Egypt 
had many magnificent cities, and 00 hwl PaliB- 
stine, and all the neighbouring countriee, 
yea, all that part of the world besides, as far 
as India, and these not built with stidcs, but 
of burnt stone and with ramparts, which 
magnificence needed a parent of more anti- 
quity than those other men have sapi)osed.' 
In another place he forcibly observes, ' If we 
advisedly consider the state and countenance 
of the world, such as it was in Abraham's 
time, yea, before his birth, we shall find it 
were very ill done, by following opinion with- 
out the guide of reason, to pare the times 
over-deei)ly between the Flood and Abraham ; 
because, in cutting them too near the quick, 
the reputation of the whole story might perchance 
bleed: 



CHAPTER Xin. 




SCRIPTUBE SEFERENCES TO THE CBBA- 
TION, THE FALL, AND THE DELUGE. 

1317. It becomes now an interesting, 
and, for the supporters of the tradi- 
tionary view, a very important, ques- 
tion to consider what notice has been 
taken by the later Scripture writers of 
these early portions of the Pentateuch. 
Do the Psalmists and Prophets refer 
to the story of the First Man, — ^to that 
of the Garden, the Forbidden Fruity the 
Serpent, the If'aU, and the Deluge, — as 
undoubted facts, the truth of which had 
been attested by Divine authority ? Do 
they speak of these subjects, or any one 
of them, as if they were well-known and 
familiar to their own thoughts, and to 
the thoughts of all around them ? Do 
they quote them freely, as a modem 
devout poet or preacher would do, — as 
iiny earnest student of the Bible, hold- 
ing the traditionary view, would do, — 
[is if they believed in them, as truths 
ilivinely revealed and infallibly certain? 
1318. The reply is easy to be given. 
They do nothing of the kind. The 
-tory of the first man is scarcely even 
once referred to at all, and only, if at 
:tll, — ^which, as we shall presently see, 
is exceedingly doubtful, — ^with a slight 
passing notice, enough just to show that 
\ he story was written (as we suppose it 
was), and in some measure known to 
the writer and his readers. None of 
it« details are ever mentioned. As 
IjEnokebke observes, Kenaan,p.xyu: 

One single certain trace of the employment 
of the story of Adam's Fall is entirely want- 
Lug in the Hebrew Casvc^tv.. ii.das£k.^^%£>*%>'<^oit 
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band, &c., arc all images, to which the re- 
maining words of the Igraelites never again 
recur. 

At all events, there is not the slightest 
indication that, in the teaching of the 
Hebrew Prophets, the account of the 
Fall was quoted and dwelt upon, as we 
must certainly believe it would have 
been, — at least, occasionally, — ^if they 
had believed in the Divine authority of 
the narrative. 

And as to Noah, his name is never 
once mentioned, nor is any reference 
made to the Deluge by any one of the 
Psalmists and Prophets, except in the 
latter part of the book of Isaiah, Is.liv.9, 
and in Ez.xiv.14,20, by writers undoubt- 
edly living after the Captivity. 

1319. KuHTz, however, i.jt>.87, endea- 
vours to prove that there is, at least, 
soTne reference to the story of the Fall 
in the later writings of the O.T., though 
he admits that — 

it is indeed remarkable that special references 
to these events occur so rarely. 

But the following are the only in- 
stances of this kind which he is able 
to produce, and they include all which 
Dr. M'Caul has produced. 

(i) ' The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, 
and tlie lion sJmU eat straw like the bulldck. 
and dust shall be the serpent's meat.' Is.lxv.2o. 
Ans. These words, instead of referring in 
any way to the curse pronounced in G.iii.l4. 
express quite another idea. In the passage of 
Genesis, it is pronounced, as part of tlie cursr 
upon the serpent, that it should ' eat dust/ 
while the venomous creature itself was to re- 
tain all its power to sting and injure, — ti> 
* bruise the heel ' of man. But the Prophet'- 
language implies that the Serpent then, in 
the Messianic time, like the wolf and liort, 
shall be no longer hostile and deadly to other 
creatures or to man, but shall feed contentedly 
on ' dust ' as they upon straw. The Prophei: 
merely refers to the common notion of thof^R 
times, that the serpent lived partially, if net. 
wholly, on the substance which it drew from 
the dust through which it wriggled. Sec th' ■ 
note of Kauscii quoted in (106r>). 

(ii) ' They shall lick the dmt like a sei'penf. 
they shall move out of their holes like creepiit^f 
things of the earth; theij shall be afraid o' 
Jehovah our Klohim, anil shall fear because vf 
Thee.' Mic.vii.17. 

Ans. The cause must have been a dospcral^' 
one, indeed, which compelled Dr. Kurtz t^ 
quote this passage,— which merely describi- 
men wriggliug along in terror, like worm-, 
upon the ground, (just as theZulus used to d<>, 
when approaching their dreaded king Chakij , 
and as people still do, when appearing befoit- 
an Oriental despot,) as having any referen<c 
whatever to the curse pronounced upon th'- 
serpent In G.iii.14. 



Dr. M'Caul, however, says, |).176 :— 

We have here not only a reference to G.iii. 
]'l, but a quotation of certain words from 
D.xxxii.24. The Hebrew word for * creeping- 
tliings' occurs only here, in Deuteronomy, 
and in Job xxxii.6. 

Am. That is to say, because in D.xxxii.24 we 
find ' creeping-things of the dtut,' and in Mic. 
vii.l7. * creeping-things of the earthy and the 
Iwo phrases used in totally different connec- 
tions, therefore Micah lias made a 'verbal 
quotation of certain words' (N.B. one word 
at the most) from Deuteronomy 1 The aUe- 
^rntion reminds one of the ingenious critic 
who adduced, as a proof of Shakesheare's 
acquaintance with Latin, the verbal agree- 
ment between the sentence, * Iprae^ sequar,' to 
be found in Terence, and the corresponding 
c^ntence, ' Go before, I'll follow,' to be found 
i,a Shakespeare. If there is any copying in 
t he case, which appears to be most improbable, 
we apprehend that it is the later Denterono- 
mist, who must have imitated his predecessor 
Micah. 

(iii) • Thou hidest Thy face, they are troubled; 
Thou taken away their breathy they die^ and re- 
turn to their dust.' Ps.civ.29. 

(iv) ' His breath goeth forth ; he retumeth to his 
mrth ; in that very day his thought* perish." Ps. 
cxlvi.4. 

• All go unto one place ; all are of the dust, 
find all turn to dust again.' Ecc.iii.20. 

' Then shall the dust return to the earth at it 
icasy and the spirit shall return unto Elohim 
icho gave it.* Ecc.xii.7. 

A ns. There may be a reference in these versses 
to G.iii.l9. But, surely, the sight or the burial 
of a corpse might suffice of itself to awaken 
in any pious mind such reflections as these,— 
uven, as we have seen (1074), in the mind of a 
heathen. And, in any case, Ps.civ,cxlvi, are 
two strongly Jehovistic Psalms, and were, 
perhaps, written long after the Captivity. 
And the book of Ecclesiastes does not con- 
tain the name Jehovah at all ; which fact 
combines with other internal evidence to show 
that it was not written by Solomon, as i< 
generally supposed, but composed (as most 
critics agree) in a much later age, long after 
the Captivity, when the name was disused 
altogether, it would seem, for superstitious 
reasons. There is no doubt that the present 
Pentateuch was in existence and well-known 
in those days, and therefore might have been 
referred to by any ^vriter ; but it ciuinot be 
pronounced with any confidence that there is 
actually any reference to it in the above pas^ 



But even these passages speak only of the 
mortality of man. There is no reference 
whatever to the Temptation, the *S7m, the Fatl, 
as an article of the Hebrew Faith, either here 
or elsewhere. 

1320. Kurtz, however, says : — 
Equally clear is the reference. Job xxxi.33. 
Hos. vi.7, to the history of the Fall. 

In the first of the above texts, Job 
xxxi.33, the E.V. reads:— 

* If I covered my transgressions as Adam, 
by hidhig mine iniquity in my bosom.' 
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In the second, Hos.vi.7, we find: — 

* Bat they, like men, hare transgressed the 
covenant.' 

With the limitation * equally clear* the 
statement of Kubtz may be admitted ; 
for neither in these passages, nor in the 
former, is there, as it appears to us, 
the slightest reference to the Fall, 
though, in the case of Hos.vi.7, we 
have Dr. M'Caijl's opinion confirming 
that of Dr. Kurtz. 

1321. The Hebrew is the same in 
both the expressions above italicised; 
though our translators have rendered 
it differently in the two eases. It 
is clear that in the second instance 
the word can hardly be translated 
*Adam,* since Adam had not trans- 
gressed any * covenant,* unless it be 
supposed (with some commentators) 
that he transgressed a * covenant of 
works' ; and, certainly, in any case, 
the sudden allusion to him would be 
very abrupt, — the more so, as the other 
Prophets do not refer to him freely in 
this way, nor, indeed, do they ever once 
mention his name at all under any cir- 
cumstances. Our translators, therefore, 
have understood the phrase to mean 
* like men,' ' after the manner of men,' 
as in Ps.lxxxii.T, — 

' But ye shall die like men, and fall like one 
of the princes.' 

And this is, no doubt, the meaning 
in the other passage also, as will be 
seen by the following instances of 
translation. 

1322. Thus in Job xxxi.33 we have 
these: — 

* If I have hidden, as a man, my sin,' Viilg.; 
*lf I have concealed, as men, my faults,* 

Syr.; 

* If, even sinning involuntarilj', I concealed 
my sin,' ^;>/. ; 

'If I have covered, as Adam, my fault,' 
Chald. ; 

' If, as men, 1 have concealed my faults,' 
French, (Cahex) ; 

* It as a man I have hid my sin.' Douoij 
Vers. 

' If, as a man, I have covered my roguery,' 
German, (Lutiieu) ; 

* If I have hidden my sin, a* men are wont 
to do,' Italian, (Diodati) : 

* If I have covered, as a man, my transgres- 
sions,' (SciiMiUT) ; 

* If I have covered, a^r the fashion of men, 
my faults,' (Junius, Tkkmeijjus). 

* Have I ever done any wicked deed, where- 
thorow I shamed myself be/ore men V \Vy- 

CLIFFE. 



And in Hos.vi.7 we have : — 

• They, however, as Adam, have transgressed 
the covenant,' Vulg. ; 

• They, however, <u a son of man, have 
transgressed my covenant,' Syr. ; 

• They are a« a man transgressing a cove- 
nant,' ISept. ; 

• They are like a man breaking there a 
covenant,' Arab. ; 

•They, as the generations of old, trans- 
gressed my covenant,' Targ. Jon. ; 

• They, as the common people, have trans- 
gressed the covenant,' French (Cauen) ; 

• They, as Adam, transgress the covenant,' 
German (Lutheu) ; 

• They, like men, have transgressed a cove • 
nant,' (Junius, Tremeluus). 

1323. Kubtz further proceeds to say : 
The same remark applies to Is.xliii.27, 

where the expression, * thy first father hath 
sinned,' can only refer to Adam, as the best 
commentators have shown. However, Hof- 
MAN views the latter passage as an allusion to 
Abraham. 

But if we consider the whole verse, — 

• Thy first father hath sinned, and thy 
teachers have transgressed against me,* — 

it is clear that the reference cannot 
possibly be to Adam^ whoever may be 
meant by it. What had Adam to do 
particularly with the people of Israel ? 
The reference is manifestly to the 
people of Israel itself, when on its 
march out of Egypt, which is here 
personified as the * first father ' of the 
present generation. And, accordingly, 
the LXX has 'your first fathers,' 
which LuTHEB follows, *Deine vorel- 
tem haben gesundiget,' = Thy ancestors 
have sinned. 

1324. Kubtz adds: — 

Let it also be remembere<l that all the 
sacrificial services of the O.T. are based on 
G.iii. (!). Nor can we be mistaken in finding 
in the expression * surely die,' which so fre- 
quently occurs in the Mosaic criminal legisla- 
tion, a reference to the * surely die ' of the 
first legislation in G.li.l7(!). 

if any inference could be drawn from 
the occurrence of such a phrase both 
in Leviticus and in G.ii.l7, it would 
only be this, that the same writer was 
concerned in both cases. 

1325. Finally, Kubtz sums up, as 
follows : — 

If any doubt should still remain, we submit 
that the facts, recorded in these chapters, are 
chronicled tcith a childlike simplicity, and that 
hence the manifold deep bearing of tliis 
narrative required a lengthened training, 
l)efore it could Jkj i)erfectly apprehended in 
the consciousness of the individual, [even of 
such a Prophet as Isaiah or Jeremiah, or of 
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And of the * fountain of life ' in feur 
others : — 



any one of the Psalmista, after a ' lengrthened 
training ' of so many centuries !] So rich and 
deep is always the commencement ot a develop- 
ment, that the continuation of it is not sufficient 
fully to bring its treasures to light. It is 
only at its completion that all which had 
lain concealed in it appears. 

1326. We thus see how very sli^t, 
if any, is the reference to this part of 
the Pentateuch, in the writings of the 
most devout men of latter days ; though 
we find distinct references to the Fall 
in the apocryphal book of "Wisdomjii. 
24, where also the 'Serpent' is for the 
first time identified with the Evil 
Spirit, after the Hebrews had come 
into close contact with the later Per- 
sian mythology: — 

* Through the envy of the Devil came death 
into the world.' 

And so we read in Ecclus.xxv.24 : — 

* Of the woman came the beginning of sin, 
and through her we all die.' 

1327. TucH observes, p.54: : — 

This later revival [of the ancient myth in 
G.iii] explains itself through the acquaint- 
ance, which, while in exile, the Israelites 
made with the religion of the Paraees, the 
influence of which shows itself plainly in 
this, that the serpent is explained to mean 
Satan, now incorporated into the Jehovah- 
worship. . . . Thus the old Hebrew form of 
the myth is brought nearer to the Persian 
(1087). The essential difference of the two 
myths ought to be a sufllcient proof against 
the derivation of the Hebrew from the Persian, 
maintained by Von Bohlen and others, who 
deduce from this the later [rather, very late] 
origin of G.iii. For why should not, in thai 
case, Satan appear in action [i.e. in person, not 
in the form of a serpent,] which Vie later form 
of the Hebrew religion allowed f Certainly, 
however, these myths stand in a sisterly 
relation, having proceeded from one primary 
legend, which in different forms has spread 
Itself over the whole Orient. 

1328. But in the older Canonical 
Scriptures we find no such references, 
— no allusion of any kind to the story 
of Adam and Eve and the Fall, or to 
that of Noah and the Deluge, except, 
as we have said, iuIs.liv.9,Ez.xiv. 14,20. 

Mention, indeed, is made in the Pro- 
verbs of the ' tree of life ' in four pas- 



* She is a tree of life to them that lay hold 

upon her,' iii.18 ; 

* The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life^ 

xi.30; 

* When the desire cometh, it is a tree of UfCy 

xiii.l2; 
A 'wholesome tongue is a tree o/ l\fc; -sn. 
4;— 



* The mouth of the righteous is a /ontfatn 
o//i/e,'x.ll; 

' The law of the wise is a fountain of life* 
xiii.14; 

* The fear of Jehovah is a fountain </ /«/«,' 
xiv.27 ; 

* Understanding is a fountain of life unto 
him that hath it,' xvL22 :— 

and so, too, we read, Ps.xxxvi.9 :— r 

* With Thee is the fountain of life.* 
But these expressions are evidently 

proverbial, and drawn at all events 
from some other source than G.ii,iii, 
which makes no mention at all of the 
'fountain of life.* 

1329. It is very diflScult to explain 
this silence on the traditionary view, as 
jt is stated by Dr. M'Caul, ExanUna- 
(ion, &c.,p.208, viz. that — 

there never was a time in Israd, from the 
clays of Moses on, when the Pentateuch was 
imknown. 

It seems, in fact, with only the above 
evidence before us, impossible to be- 
lieve, that the devout Prophets, Priests, 
:md Kings, and pious people all along, 
\vere thoroughly conversant with the 
ivritten Law, were deep in the study 
<>i it, and practising its precepts daily, 
— were reminded annually of its exis- 
\ ence by the sacred ordinances, which 
the more religious minds among them 
t'aithftdly observed, and were also sum- 
moned once in seven years to hear the 
whole Law read at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, D.xxxi.9-13. 

1330. But it is easy to account for 
ihis phenomenon, if we suppose that 
\ he story of the Fall was, as we have 
iieen already some reason to believe, 
^mtten by the Jehovist, not earlier 
than the latter part of David's reign, 
and was known to the great and good 
uf that time as only a narrative, written 
for the edification of the people, by 
i?ome distinguished man of the age. 
T*robably, one or two copies may have 
\ 'cen made of it, or, perhaps, only one, 
which remained in the charge of the 
IViests, and may have been added to 
tVom time to time. But the existence 
i)f this was so little known in after 
■ lays, — in other words the book, in 

, ttie form which it had then assumed, 
W«L% vjiJ^Qi^t^^ ^-^vstk. Vj \3Mi ^st Elings, 
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Pnests, and Prophets, to drop so com- 
pletely into oblivion, — ^that in the time 
of Josiah, when the * Book of the Law' 
was found in the Temple, the very idea 
of any such book heing still in existence 
seemed quite strange to the king and 
to his people. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

C0XCLXJDIK6 BEMABKS. 

1331. Wb have now completed the 
analysis and examination of the First 
Eleven Chapters of Genesis. The 
analysis has clearly shown that this 
portion of the Pentateuch, at all events, 
is not the work of one author,— that 
the hands of (at least) two distinct 
writers can be traced throughout in it, 
one of whom, as far as present appear- 
ances indicate, must have written sub- 
sequently to the other, and with the 
older document before him, — though 
it still remains to be considered 
whether the later of the two wrote 
merely to fill up the blanks, which 
appeared to his mind to exist in 
the older story, or whether he com- 
posed originally a complete sepa- 
rate narrative, which was afterwards, 
in a later age, incorporated with 
the older work. It is possible, also, 
that some of the Jehovistic passages 
in these chapters may be due to 
the hand of a later Compiler or 
Editor. But to anyone, who has fol- 
lowed carefully the train of reasoning 
by which the above main result has 
been obtained, it will be evident, as we 
believe, that it does not rest on mere 
fancy or conjecture,— that it is an un- 
deniable fact. 

1332. If this be true, there is no 
room for the supposition that these 
are merely fragments of older docu- 
ments, handed down from Jacob, Abra- 
ham, Noah, — even fr^m Adam, — which 
have been worked in by Moses himself 
into the narrative, which he was com- 
posing in the wilderness for the in- 
struction of the people of Israel in all 
future ages. Even were this supposi- 
tion well-founded, the historical value 
of this part of the Bible would be 
seriously weakened, and its (supposed) 
infallible accuracy impaired, not only 



by the contradictions, which, as we have 
seen, it presents throughout to innumer- 
able facts of Modem Science, but also 
by the discrepancies which are observed 
to exist, when separate statements of 
the different authors, whose writings 
are here put together, are compared 
with one another. 

1333. But the supposition itself is 
inadmissible, becanso the same two 
hands can be traced distinctly, not only 
throughout the rest of the Book of 
Genesis, but also in the later part of the 
history, where Moses himself in person 
comes upon the scene. Thus all critics 
allow that in E.vi.2-7 we have a por- 
tion of the Elohistic document, written 
undoubtedly by the selfsame hand 
which wrote G.i. If, therefore, it be 
supposed that Moses himself was the 
writer of E.vi.2-7,— and it would seem 
that Moses must have written it, if he 
wrote any part of the Pentateuch, 
since no other but Moses could have 
given an account, from eiCtvLal persoruzl 
knowledge, of the revelation of the 
name * Jehovah ' contained in this pas- 
sage, — ^it must be admitted that this 
older document, by the hand of the 
great Lawgiver himself, has been greatly 
enlarged and materially modified, by 
the introduction of a number of im- 
portant passages by a later hand. 

1334. But, whether Moses wrote the 
Elohistic document or not, — a question 
which we must leave to be discussed 
in a future Part of this work, — it is 
plain, from what we have had before 
us, that not only is the Elohistic matter 
of this part of Genesis at variance in 
some important points with the Jeho- 
vistic, but they both conflict repeat- 
edly, in the strongest manner, with 
the undoubted facts of Science, and 
neither, therefore, of the two narratives 
can be regarded as throughout histori- 
cally true. For, as already observed, 
the Light of Revelation cannot be at 
variance with the Light of Science; 
the real Word of God cannot either 
contradict itself, or contradict the real 
Work of God. It follows from this 
that we must not look for the real Word 
of God in these contradictory state- 
ments of matters of fauct^ • — va. ^<^ 

I mete ou\:^ai^ ^"^ '^^^ X'^nxjjsc^ ^\ 
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the Scriptures. The Word of God, in 
the high and proper sense of this 
expression, is that in the Bible — 
the living Word — ^which speaks to 
the hearts and consciences of living 
men, — which stirs within them divine 
thoughts, kindles devout feelings, im- 
pels to faithful action, awakens holy 
desire, reveals to the longing eye and 
the pure heart the Living God. 

1335. As Prof. Owkn has admirably 
said, Inauffural Address at Leeds, Dec. 
16, 1862, ;?.8:— 

Those who contend that such religious 
truths rest essentially on the basis of the 
literal and verbal accuracy and acceptability 
of every physical proposition in the Penta- 
teuch, hazard much, and incur grave respon- 
sibilities. . . When a physical fact is demon- 
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Teacher — ^for us in spiritnal things* 



unless we regard it as a part of our 
religious duty to receive, with submis- 
sive, unquestioning, faith, all its state- 
ments of fact, as indisputable, infallible, 
words of historical truth, tx) the accu- 
racy of which the Divine Veracity itself 
is pledged. So strong, indeed, is the 
force of habit, that, while the Penta- 
teuch is regarded as wholly or chiefly 
the work of Moses, men will still cling 
to the notion,— or the notion will stiU 
cling to them, — that it may be possible 
in some way to reconcile its statements 
with fact. It is only when the work is 
resolved into its separate elements that 
the charm is broken, — the delusion 
passes off, — and the power ceases to 



strated, and contradicts a canonical statement, ... ^u:«i,'i.;.,j« 4.^ 4.1 i^*.*^- 

it is sometimes objected that the contradiction «ct, which binds men to the mere letter 
is apparent, not real ; or, if the propositions , of the Scnpture as the revealed Word 
are too plainly and diametrically opposed, it - - - 
is next said that ' the truth, as it is manifested 
in the works, and as it is affirmed in the 
Word, of God, must be one, must ultimately 
harmonise.' But here the very point at issue 
is assumed, viz. whether the ancient state- 
ment of a physical fact be truly, as alleged, 
a direct verbal inspiration from above, a 
literal Word of God . . . whether, I say, the 
alleged inspired statements as to these pheno- 
mena, in their plain sense, Ixj conformable to 
the certain knowledge, which it has pleased 
the Author of all Truth to put us in 



of God. 

1337. And then comes the danger— 
the result of all this erroneous teaching, 
which insists upon maintaining that, — 
• the very foundations of our faith, the verr 
basis of our hopes, the very nearest and 
dearest of our consolations, are taken from 
us, when one line of that Sacred Volume, 011 
which we base everything, is declared to be 
unfaithful or untrustworthy.' 

^ It is this, — that, when men's eyesare 

sion of, by the exercise of the powers He has ^ opened to tlie real facts of the case, in an 



given for that purix)se. and at the times when, 
in His Providence, it was proper that such 
tnitha should be communicated to mankind. 

When the canonical statement and the 
scientific demonsti-ation do concur, who re- 
joices more than the Christian philosopher? 
When they do not, and the opposing state- 
ments are irreconcilable, who is more bound 
than the Christian philosopher [or the Chris- 
tian minister] to deliver the trutli and declare 
the error, and Jlinff front ftim the sophism by 
which the error is salced or veiled, that it may 



age like this of groat scientific activity, 
they may lose their reverence for the 
Scriptures altogether, and cejise to re- 
gard the Bible with that true, devout, 
intelligent, aiFection, — with that deep 
sense of the blessings, of which in God's 
Providence it has been the minister to 
man, and that living faith in the Di- 
vine Truths, whicli it has been the 
still be reverently cherished, notwithstanding tlie \ means of maintaining and propagating 
admitted demonstration of its erroneous nature ? | ^livoyxsh the world,— which every n'li- 



1336. It is only, however, a careful. 



through tne worm, — wnicii every i 
gious mind \\\\\ feel, and which it is the 



critical analysis, such as that which wc^ , desire and aim of such critical labours 



have attempted to carry out in the 
larger edition, the presentation of the 
different portions of the narrative, which 
are due to different authors, such as 
we have exliibited above in (968), 
that can dispel effectually from the 
minds of many even intelligent persons, 
well read in science, the lingering re- 
mains of that fancy, with which, per- 
haps, they have been thoroughly im- 
bued in their youth, that the Bible 
cannot be a Teacher — a Divinely-given 



as these to develope and foster. 

1338. Nay, even in the case of those, 
who, having been steeped to the lips in 
Bibliolatiy of this kind from their in- 
fancy, have gradually worked their 
way out of it through the greater part 
of a life, not without help in variouh 
degrees from this teacher and that,-- 
even in their case there may come at 
length a crisis, when the apologies, 
the explanations, the transcendental 
meanings, the looking for the dealing- 
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up of some hitherto cbirk mysteries, 
from which light is to fall on all other 
disputed points, — when all these are 
seen to be needless, mere cobwiebs of 
men's brains, spun to bridge over a 
chasm, which does not really exist 
between the Scriptures and other 
writings. And when this crisis arrives, 
it is not surprising that there should 
often come with it at first a danger of 
some revulsion of feeling against that 
which has been treated as an idol, 
and before which so much anxious 
thought, so much painful feeling, has 
been offered as incense. Even before 
the crisiSy it is probable that the study 
of that Book will have been growing 
less and less general, and the parts 
most dwelt upon confined to certain 
more favourite passages. 

1339. It will by this time, however, 
I trust, be apparent to any, who will 
thoughtfully consider the evidence 
produced in this work, that, whatever 
may have been the case in times past, 
our religious duty now, — our duty to 
obey the Truth, and to follow the re- 
vealed Will of our Creator, — so far from 
requiring us to receive any longer the 
stories, which we have been here con- 
sidering, as true unquestionable facts 
of history — on the contrary, requires 
us to reject them as such. It requires 
us all, — instead of forcing the Scrip- 
ture narrative, in these first chapters 
of Genesis, to yield to us lessons, 
which it would not naturally teach 
us, or trying to evade the conclusions, 
which may naturally be drawn from 
these and other passages, — to be 
ready to receive, with devout faith 
and humble adoration, that wondrous 
Eevelation of Himself, which God is 
manifestly making in these our days, 
by giving us the glorious Light of 
Modem Science, — those grand lessons 
of Eternal Truth, which that Light 
displays to us. 

1340. Why should not oiur clergy 
be the first to teach these lessons to 
their flocks, varying the dry routine 
of dogmas, or the stereotyped * im- 
provements' of Scripture t^xts, to 
which the discourses of so many of 
them are now exclusively confined, 



by bringing before them freely the 
ennobling and strengthening, yet, at 
the same time, sobering, humbling, 
solemnizing \'iews, which the great 
scientific discoveries of our own time 
unfold to us? There are, indeed, 
many among the clergy, who are 
themselves distinguished in scientific 
pursuits, and who are so constituted 
mentally, that they do not heed the 
restraints imposed on such studies by 
dogmatic theology, or do not feel them. 
It is far otherwise with many others. 
They dare not entertain some of the 
great questions of the day, or face for 
themselves, much less for their congre- 
gations, some of the most interesting 
and certain conclusions, at which scien- 
tific men have unanimously arrived.* 

1341. Brought up in that narrow 
school of theological training, which 
ignores altogether the plainest results 
of Biblical criticism, — taught to re- 
gard every word and letter of the 
Scripture as infallibly true and un- 
speakably Divine, — they dare not, for 
their own peace of mind, discuss with 
any freedom such questions as that of 
the 'Antiquity of Man,' or the pos- 
sible existence of different races of 
mankind, not all derived from one 
pair of ancestors, but corresponding 
to different centres of creation, as do the 
animals among which they are found. 
They shrink from examining into the 
historical credibility of the accounts of 
the Creation, the Fall, and thQ Deluge, 
from discussing the Scripture account 
of the formation of woman, of her 
temptation, of the entrance of death 
into the world, of the sentence passed 
on the dust-eating serpent, the child- 



* Brydoxe writes, Tour through Sicily and 
Malta, p.92 : * Recupero has made use of this, 
as an argument to prove the great antiquity 
of the eruptions of this moimtain (Etna). . . 
He tells me he is exceedingly embarrassed by 
these discoveries, in writing the history of the 
mountain, — that Moses hangs like a dead 
weight upon him, and blunts all his zeal for 
inquiry ; for that really he had not the con- 
science to make his mountain so young as 

that prophet makes the world The 

Bishop, who is strenuously orthodox, has al- 
ready warned him to be on his guard, and 
not to pretend to be a better natural historian 
than Moses, nor to presume to urge anything 
that may in the smallest degree be deemed 
contradictory to his sacred authority.' 
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bearing woman, the labouring man, — 
of the curse passed upon this blessed 
Earth, blooming now as (Geology teUs 
ns) it did of old, when there was no 
man upon the Earth to till it, no one 
to see its beauty, and to tell out the 
Greatness and Goodness of God. 

1342. Or, if anyone dares to do this, 
he is in danger of falling at once under 
the 'thunders of censure,' threatened 
by Bishop Wilbbhfokcb in his recent 
Charge, or under the weight of his 
dictum. Guardian^ Nov. 25, 1863— 

■ The Church requires of a man a solemn 
declaration of his belief in that which he is to 
teach, and that engagement must last so long 
as he continues to exercise his office. If he 
ceases to believe, — [e.g. in the literal, histori- 
cal, truth of the account of Noah's Flood or 
the numbers of the Exodus,] — ^he is bound, in 
common honestj', to resign his office ; and, if 
the dulness of his spirit does not allow him 
to apprehend that necessity, the Church is 
bound to remove him. 

If the Bishop of Oxfoed means the 
* belief,' which he speaks of, to include 
belief in the literal, historical, truth of 
all Scriptural narratives, he is distinctly 
at variance with the Court of Arches, 
which has now expressly declared that 
that is not the law of the Church. Dr. 
LrsHiNGTON said : — 

To put a particular construction on a part 
of Holy Scripture, cannot be deemed a con- 
tradiction of the Deacon's declaration of his 
belief in Holy Scripture. Judgment in Bishop 
of Salisbury v. Willia^is. 

As to the right claimed by Mr. Wilson, to 
deny the reality of any of the facts contained 
in the Scriptures, it is one thing to deny that 
the narratives are contained in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and a very different thing to main- 
tain that such narratives are to be understood 
in a figurative sense. Judgment in Fexdall 
v. Wilson. 

1343. Dean Hook has said very justly, 
Manchester Church Congress, 1863, that 
'the principle of the Reformation (as 
distinguished from Medisevalism),' is — 
the necessity of asserting the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

And he added, — 

The Mediajvalist did not deny the necessity 
of maintaining the truth ; nor does the Pro- 
testant deny that the i)rinciple of love is a 
principle enforced in the Scnptures of the 
New Testament. But the difference is here, 
— that the Medisevalist, in his desire to enlist 
the affections in the cause of religion, could, 
when the assertion of the truth was likely to 
promote discord, postpone the true to the 
expedient ; whereas the Protestant is pre- 
pared to sacrifice peace to the maintenance of 
truth, or what he believes to be such. 



1 344. We, then, I maintain, as Minis- 
ters of the Church, — Ministers, not of 
a mediaeval, but of a Reformed Protes- 
tant Church, — are at once both east- 
cising our right, and discharging oar 
duty, in declaring to our people, as 
opportunity shall offer, 'the tnitii, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,' on these matters, so far as we 
already know it And, when all Eu- 
rope is moving on with the advance of 
the age, we must refuse, as the clergy 
of a great National Institution, to be 
held in fetters by the mere word of 
any man, or to be forbidden to search 
out thoroughly the truth, in respect of 
these questions of science and criti- 
cism, and to speak out plainly the 
truth which we find. 

1345. For instance, while drawing 
from these first chapters of Genesis 
such religious lessons as may be fairly 
and naturally drawn from them (1021), 
we may proceed to show how we here 
possess, by the gracious gift of God's 
overruling Providence, a precious trea- 
sure in these most ancient writings, 
some parts of which are, beyond all 
doubt, as we believe, among the most 
ancient now extant in the world. For 
we have here preserved to us a most 
deeply interesting and instructive re- 
cord of those first stirrings of spiritual 
life among the Hebrew people, which 
prepared the way for the fuller Revela- 
tion, in God's due time, of His Fatherly 
Love, in the Gospel of Jesus Christ,— 
from which also, by the quickening in- 
fluences of the Spirit of Grace, has 
been developed by degrees our modern 
Christianity, — not without contribu- 
tions from the gifts bestowed on other 
portions of the great Human Family, 
as the same good Spirit has been re- 
vealing all along the Name of their 
Creator to the hearts of men, *at 
sundry times and in divers manners,* 
by different means, in different mea- 
sures, among the various races of man- 
kind. 

1346. And then, too, while tracing in 
these chapters the first imperfect be- 
ginnings among the Hebrew people of 
cosmological, astronomical, geographi- 
cal, ethnological science, we may say 
plainly that the accounts of the Crea- 
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tion, &c. there given, cannot possibly be 
regarded as historically true, since the 
results of Modem Science emphatically 
contradict them. But we may go on 
to say also that Science itself is God's 
precious gift," light coming from the 
Father of Lights, and specially coming 
in greater splendour in this very age in 
which we live, and given to us by His 
Grace in order that, by means of it, we 
may see more clearly than before His 
Gloiy and His Goodness. 

1347. Such teaching as this, which. I 
venture to quote in conclusion from a 
small book, First Lessons in Science^ 
written by me for the use of Zulus and 
others, though not published, is surely 
not so very unsound and * dangerous,' 
that it needs to be • inhibited ' in all 
the pulpits of the land : — 

(i) * Standing on the threshold of this 
Science (Geology), we feel almost over- 
whelmed, at first, with the awful sense of 
the enormous lengths of time which have 
passed, since first the world in which we live 
was called into being. We obtain from it 
snch an idea of immecuurable duration^ or 
what is jwpularly called eternity, as we have 
never, perhaps, realised before. We look in, 
as it were, into a dim vaulted chamber, and 
see arch after arch, reaching away before us, 
till we can see no farther. We follow, 
trembling with emotion and dread, through 
the still, solemn, halls ; and when we have a 
length stepped on into the gloom, far from 
the light of day and the converse of our kind, 
we see the interminable range of arched 
pillars, stretched out as before, age after age, 
into the infinite Past. Such is the feeling, 
with which any thoughtful person must re^ 
the records of the Earth's past history, written 
upon the rocks. 

(ii) * And Man has been living for a few 
thousand years at most upon the Earth. We 
know this certainly, because, though we find 
tzuces innumerable of other living creatures, 
buried up in the older strata of the Earth's 
crust, we find none whatever of Man, except 
in those of comparatively modem date. 
Surely, then, we cannot say that the Earth 
was made exclusively for Man. When we 
think of the ages full of glory and beauty and 
life, which have passed away before Man was, 
aaid of the very small portion of the Earth's 
surface — still less of the Earth's thin crust — 
which we can even see and examine, we 
cannot presume to say that the whole huge 
Earth was made only for Man. As well 
might we say that the Sun was made only to 
give him warmth by day, and the Moon and 
the Stars to give him light by night. 

(iii) * Yet, if not made only for Man, these 
things have certainly been made, in the Great 
Creator's scheme, with express and most gra- 
cious reference to Man. The Sun, that, 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, gave [ 



light and heat, under which the forests grew 
in those primeval swamps, where the ooalbeds 
were formed, must have shone with some ex- 
press reference to such a being as Man, who 
should be able to make use of such stores as 
these of hidden treasure, to draw them out of 
the depths in which they had so long been 
buried, to turn them to his uses, to extract 
from them metals and medicines, to obtain 
from them supplies of light and heat, to con- 
trive the mighty engines, that minister so 
vastly to the comforts of his daily life, and 
afford the means of intercourse and com- 
munion with his fellows. 

(iv) * Who but a creature lite Man covld have 
turned to account the coal, and the lime, and 
the slate, and the building-stones of various 
kinds,— the iron, copper, tin, and lead, and a 
multitude of other substances, mineral and 
vegetable, which the care of the Creator has 
provided ? How plainly does the simple fact, 
that these things are, and that Man alone is 
capable of using them, prove to the reasoning 
mind that, whatever may be the case hereafter, 
whatever may become of the Earth, whatever 
creatures may be placed upon it in the ages 
yet to come, yet Man was intended from the 
first to inhabit this world in his own op- 
pointed time, and all the ages that have past, 
whatever else they have done, have done this 
also, to fit the Elarth to be the home for a 
time, and the working-place, of Man I 

(V) * Ah, yes! Man's working-place— a place, 
where we must work out that which accords 
with the spiritual nature given to us, — a work 
unto life, or a work unto death. We are sure 
that, in the sight of Him who is a Spirit, 
spiritual beings, such as we are, must have a 
value very different from that of creatures 
who have merely soul and body, who have 
merely bodily life and those lower instincts, 
which distinguish the brute beast from the 
plant. They cannot know the right from the 
wrong, the good from the evil. We have the 
Law of God written within our hearts by the 
finger of our Maker. We have the gracious 
teachings of His Spirit, the whisperings of 
His Love, the sense of His Displeasure. We 
have within us the faint reflections of His 
glorious excellences. We know His perfect 
Truth, and Purity, and Goodness, by that 
veiy power which He has given us, to take 
delight in Truth, and Purity, and Goodness, 
— ay, to love and honour and glorify it in our 
very heart of hearts, even when we are giving 
way to some vile temptation, and consent to 
do what we know to be evil. And there is 
that within us which tells us, as plainly as 
the Bible tells us, that * the wages of sin is 
death,' that * he who soweth to the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption.' And there is 
something too which tells us that to do the 
Will of God is life, such life as spirits need 
and long for,— the life Eternal, which comes 
from knowing Him more truly, from whom 
all Light and Life are flowing. 

(vi) ♦ For, even if we had not the Bible to 
teach us, — ^wherein we find the utterances of 
men's hearts in other days, breathed into by 
the Spirit of God, and answering to that which 
we feel within ourselves, breathed by the One 
and selfsame Spirit — ^yet the contemplation of 
the works of God could show us an Order, alsoi; 
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in His universe— a steady, constant sequence 
of cause and effect — the permanence of fixed 
laws, from the very first age of the world's 
existence until now. Those, who first begin 
to study the formation of the Earth's crust, 
may be led, as many have been, to imagine, 
that only by wild, irregular, convulsive ef- 
forts, unlike any which we now see in nature, 
the rocks were made, and the mountains 
rai83d, and the valleys sunk. They may fancy 
that such immense results as these could only 
have been brought about by a succession of 
violent earthquakes, by mighty volcanic ac- 
tion, such as might speak, indeed, of Power 
and Wisdom, of a Will working all things to 
an end, but would leave upon the mind a 
painful bewildering sense of disorder, confu- 
sion, insecurity. 

(vii)' But True Science teaches us otherwise. 
It tells us that there is, indeed, a Living Ruler 
of the Universe, who has made His actual 
presence felt, and shown forth His Might and 
Wisdom, in calling into existence, from time 
to time, whether by some law of development 
or otherwise, new races of living creatures, 
differing in size, and form, and character, in 
wonderful numlxjr and variety, to fill up their 
part in His stupendous whole. But it tells us 
also that all things are under Law. It tells us 
that even the volcano and the earthquake, the 
hurricane and thunderstorm, are all under 
Law to God, are all governed by laws such as 
even we can turn to account for a thousand 
daily uses, when we bind the giant Steam to 
do our work by land and by sea, and bid the 
Lightning carry our messages. It teaches us 
also that far greater results than these, which 
have been wrought by the hidden action of 
fire and flood, have been produced by slow, 
long-continued, action of God's laws, cease- 
lessly working with unwavering, unfailing 
certainty. 

(viii) ' In one word, it makes us sure that 
all things are ruled by Law and Order, under 
the govommcnt of God, in the natural world ; 
and this tells us that the same also is true in 
the wjom/ v/orld. We are made to feel that, 
if we break God's Order, or lead others to 
break it, by acts of sin and fleshly self-indul- 
gence, we shall surely reap the fruit of our 
doings, — that the results of oiu: actions, 
whether good or evil, are sure and certain, 
each answering to its kind, whether completed 
by some sudden stroke at once, or long de- 
layed, to be brought about after a greater 
lapse of time, by the same Eternal Laws. 

' Some men's sins are open beforehand, 
leading the way to judgnient ; and others 
they follow after. Likewise also the good 
deeds of some are manifest beforehand ; and 
they which are otherwise cannot be hid.' 

(ix) ' This thought makes us feel safe and 
happy under the government of God, It 
would be a miserable world to live in, if we 
could be left alone in sin,— if sin did not 
surely find us out with judgment,— if we were 
not siu-e of this, that things do not go on at 
random, by caprice and arbitrary choice, 
under God's government, but by fixed, un- 
erring, immutable Laws, the Laws of Right- 
eousness and Truth, administered, not by 
mere Sovereign Authority, but by Fatherly 
Love. 
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(x) * And the worjds around us— arc thc^^c 
inhabited ? We know not yet ; nor, perhaps, 
will it ever be given to man to know this cer- 
tainly in this life. And one wise man of our 
own da3's has taught us to remember this, that 
we do not know,-— that, as far as we do know, 
the Moon and other Planets are probably not 
inhabited,— that the Moon, aC all events," pre- 
sents no conditions of life, analogous to those 
needed for animal and vegetable life on Earth, 
—that this Earth, therefore, mav be the onlv 
body of our system, may be the only body of the 
Universe, wherein is placed a creature gifted 
with reason and conscience, such as Man. We 
dare not say that this is so : nor is it easy to 
suppose that all the hosts of Stars were made 
to give us light by night, when a single Moon 
would give more light than all the Stars, or 
only to gladden our eyes with their glory and 
beauty, when few can ever see the visible mul- 
titudes of the Starry Heavens, or know the 
awful wonders wliich they even now reveal to 
us, while none can count the number of Suns 
which make up the star-dust of a single 
nebula. 

(xi) ♦ But this we know, that for millions 
of years the Earth was formed, before Man 
was placed upon it. Hosts upon hosts of 
living creatures were brought into being, and 
died, and passed away : their very kinds ap- 
pear no more on Earth. But there was no 
human eye to note their forms, or take ac- 
count of their doings. The forest-tree tossed 
its branches; the meadow-flowers bloomed; 
bright colours beamed on every side. The 
Lord God • gave rain from heaven and fruitf ol 
seasons ' for the multitudes of living things 
who then looked up to Hini for food and 
blessing, as they do now. Sweet scents were 
spread abroad on every side ; sweet sounds 
were heard. And Go<l 'was there, to see the 
works which He had made, and 'behold! 
they were very good.' 

(xii) ' Yet. one living soul— one child of 
Man, made in God's image — is worth more in 
the eyes of a Spiritual Being, than all the 
Siuis, however grand and glorious,— than all 
mere sjstems of unreasoning, unconscious 
matter. Our happy privilege jis Christians is 
to know and believe this— to be able to look 
up and say ' our Father,' to Him who made 
this mighty whole, taking with us the words, 
which Chiust Himself has taught us, and be- 
lieving that He, who has given us the powers 
wliich we have, for seeing and feeling the 
Greatness and Goodness of His works, has 
meant us thus to use them, and will bless us 
of a truth, while we devoutly * ponder these 
things,' and seek to ' understand the loving- 
kindness of the Lord.' Meanwliile, from each 
inmost recess of the great Temple of the 
Universe, into which, while here on Earth, 
we are permitted to gaze, we may hear, if onr 
hearts are pure and humble, the same solemn 
utterance : — 

* Stand in awe and six not; 

* Commune Avrm your own he.uit, and 

IN your CHA^MnEU, AND BK STILL. 

' Offer the saciuhces of ri(?hteou.<5NE3s, 
'And PUT your trust in thk Lord.' 
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THE COMPLETE EL0HI8TIC NABBATIVE IN OENESIS. 

We shall so far anticipate the results of the next Part of this Work as to give 
here in a complete form the whole of the Elohistic portion of the Book of Genesis. 
The reader will thus be able to see what was the extent of the simple primitive 
story, to which the Jehovistic writer in a later age has added so many remark- 
able, and often disturbing and contradictory, episodes. Many important con- 
sequences may, of course, and must be deduced from this distinct separation of 
the sources in Genesis,the consideration of which must be reserved for the present, 
xmtil we have set forth fully the critical reasons upon which this separation is 
based. I will here only observe that my own conclusions, as to the parts of Genesis 
which belong to the Elohistic document, do not differ materially from those 
"which have been announced by the distinguished German scholar, Professor 
Hupfeld of HaJle, by Professor Kubnen of Leyden, and still more recently by 
BoEHMEB, after a most careftd, independent, investigation. 



N.B. — ^The sign * denotes that an interpo- 
lated passage has been removed. 

THE ELOHISTIC NABRATIYB. 
1, (*) In the beginning Blohim created the 
Heaven and the Earth. (') And the Earth 
was desolation and emptiness, and darkness 
fBos upon the face of the deep, and the spirit 
of Elohim hovering upon the face of the 
waters. 

(') And Elohim said, * Let there be light,' 
and there was light. (*) And ELomM saw 
the light that U was good; and Elohim 
divided between the light and (between) the 
darkness. (') And Elohim called (to) the 
light * Day,' and (to) the darkness He called 
•Night.' And it was evening, and it was 
morning,— one day. 

(*) And Elohim said, ' Let there be an ex- 
panse in the midst of the waters, and let it be 
dividing between waters (to) and waters.' 
(') And Elohim made the expanse, and divided 
between the waters which toere beneath the 
exx)anse (between) and the waters which ««re 
above the expanse ; and it was so. (") And 
Elohim called (to) the expanse * Heaven.' 
And it was evening, and it was morning,— a 
second day. 

(') And Elohim said, * Let the waters be- 
neaOi the Heaven be gathered into one place, 
and let the dry-land appear' ; and it was so. 
(W) And Elohim called (to) the dry-land 
* Earth,' and (to) the gathering of waters 
called He * Seas' ; and Elohim saw that t^va« 
good. 

(") And Elohim said, * Let the Earth vege- 
tate vegetation, the herb seeding seed, the 
fmit-tree making fmit, after its kind, whose 
leed it in it, upon the Earth' ; and it was so. 
L (**> And the Earth brought forth vegetation, 
I the herb seeding seed after its kind, and the 
y tcee making fmit, whose seed a in it, after its 



kind; and Elohim saw that U was good. 
(") iuQd it was evening, and it was morning, 
— a third day. 

(") And Elohim said, * Let there be lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to divide 
between the day and (between) the night, and 
let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for 
days and years ; (") and let them be for lumi- 
naries in the expanse of the Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth ' : and it was so. C") And 
Elohim made the two great luminaries,— the 
greater luminary for the rule of the day, and 
the lesser luminary for the rule of the night, 
—and the stars. (") And Elohim (gave), 
placed them in the expanse of the Heaven, to 
give light upon the Earth, (") and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide 
between the light and (between) the dark- 
ness : and Elohim saw that it was good. (") 
And it was evening, and it was morning,— a 
fourth day. 

(*>) And Elohim said, 'Let the waters 
swarm with swarming-things of living soul, 
and let fowl fly over the Earth upon the face 
of the expanse of the Heaven.' ("^ And 
Elohim created the great monsters, and every 
living soul that creepeth, which the waters 
swarmed after their kind, and every, fowl of 
wing after its kind : and Elohim saw that it 
was good. C) And Elohim blessed them, 
saying, * Fructify and multiply, and fill the 
waters in the Seas, and let the fowl abound in 
the Earth.' (") And it was evening, and it 
was morning, — a fifth day. 

(»*) And Elohim said, * Let the Earth bring 
forth living soul after its kind, cattle, and 
creeping-tMng, and animal of the Earth after 
its kind' ; and it was so. (") And Elohim 
made the animal of the Earth after its kind, 
and the cattle after its kind? and every creep- 
ing-thing of the ground after its kind: and 
Elohim saw that it was good. 

F F 
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(**) And Elohdi said, 'Let os make man, 
in onr image, after onr likeness ; and let them 
(tread) have^ominion over the fish of the 
8ca, and over the fowl of the Heaven, and 
over the cattle, and over every animal of the 
Earth, and over every creeping-thing that 
creepeth upon the Earth.' (") And Elohim 
created man in His image ; in the image of 
Elohim created He him ; male and female 
created He them. (**) And Elohim blessed 
them, and Elohim said to them, 'Fructify, 
and multiply, and fill the Earth, and suhdue 
it ; and (tread) have-doininion over the fish 
of the Sea, and over the fowl of the Heaven, 
and over every animal that creepeth npon the 
Earth.' (••) And Elohim said, * Behold 1 I 
give to you every herb seeding seed, which is 
on the face of all the Earth, and every tree in 
which U the fruit of a tree seeding seed ; to 
you it shall be for food : C'*) and to every 
animal of the Earth, and to every fowl of the 
Heaven, and to everything creeimig upon the 
Earth, in which is a living soul, / give every 
green herb for food ' ; and it was so. ('0 And 
Elohim saw all that He had made, and be- 
hold I it tffos very good. And it was evening, 
and it was morning,— the sixth day. 

2. C) And the Heaven and the Earth were 
finished, and all their host. (') And Elohim 
finished on the seventh day His work whidi 
He had made, and rested on the seventh day 
from all His work which He had -made. 
O And Elohim blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it ; for on it He rested from all His 
work, which Elohim created (to make) and 
made.stc 

5. (') This is the book of the generations 
of Adam, in the day of Elohim^s creating 
Adam ; in the likeness of Elohim made He 
him. (") Male and female Ho created them, 
and blessed them, and called their name Adam 
in the day of their creation. 

C) And Adam lived a hundred and thirty 
years, and begat, in his likeness, according to 
his image; and he called his name 8eth. 
(*) And the days of Adam, after his begetting 
Seth, were eight hundred years, and he begat 
sons and daughters. (") And all the days of 
Adam which he lived were nine hundred and 
thirty years, and he died. 

(*) And Seth lived an hundred and five 
years, and begat Enos. (') And Seth lived, 
after his begetting Enos, eight hundred and 
seven years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
(*) And all the days of Seth were nine hun- 
dred and twelve years, and he died. 

(") And Enos lived ninety years, and b^at 
Kenan. (•") And Enos lived, after his be- 
getting Kenan, eight hundred and fifteen 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. 
(") And all the days of Enos were nine hun- 
dred and five years, and he died. 

(") And Kenan lived seventy years, and 
begat Mahalaleel. (") And Kenan lived, 
after his begetting Mahalaleel, eight hundred 
and forty years, and he begat sons and 
daughters. ('*) And all the days of Kenan 
were nine hundred and ten years, and he died. 

(*•) And Mahalaleel lived sixty-and-five I 

years, and begat Jored. ('") And Mahalaleel 

lived, after his begetting Joicd, eight hun- 1 

dred and thirty years, andlie\»gat wjuftanfiiN 

daughters. ( ' ') And all the daya oi "ttsixaXa.- 



leel were eight himdred and nin^-five yean, 
and he died. 

(") And Jared lived an hundred and sixty- 
two years, and begat Enoch. (^*) And Jaied 
lived, after his b^etting Enoch, eight hundred 
years, and he begat sons and daughters. (**) 
And all the days of Jared were nine hundred 
and sixty-two years, and he died. 

(") And Enoch lived sixty-and-five years, 
and b^at Methuselah. (*') And Enoch wallced 
with ELOHIM «, after his begetting Methuse- 
lah, three hundred years, and he begat sons 
and daughters. (") And all the days of Enoch 
were three hundred and sixty-five years. (**) 
And Enoch walked with ELOHIM, and .he 
was not, for Elohim took him. 

C) And Methuselah lived an hundred and 
eighty-seven years, and begat Lamech. (T) 
And Methuselah lived, after his begetting 
Lamech, seven hundred and eighty-two yean» 
and he begat sons and daughters. ('^ And all 
the days of Methuselah were nine hundred 
and sixty-nine years, and he died. 

('') And Lameoh lived an hundred and 
eighty-two years, and begat [Noah]. 3(c(^ 
And Lamech lived, after his begetting Noah, 
five hundred and ninety-five years, and he 
begat sons and daughters. ('^ And all the 
days of Lamech were seven hundred and 
seventy-seven years, and he died. 

C) And Koah was a son of five hundred 

J ears, and Noah begat Shem, Ham, and 
apheth.3|r 

6. (*) These are the generations of Noab. 

Noah was a man just <md perfect in his 
generations: Noah walked with ELOHIM. 
C") And Noah begat three sons, Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. (") And the earth was co^ 
rupted before the face of ELOHIM, and the 
earth was filled with violence. (") And Elo- 
him saw the earth, and behold 1 it was cor- 
rupted ; for all fiesh had corrupted its way 
upon the earth. 

(") And Elohim said to Noah, * The end of 
all flesh has come before my face ; for the 
earth is full of violence from before them ; 
and behold I I will (corrupt) destroy them 
with the earth. (") Make to thee an Ark of 
cypress-wood ; in cells shalt thou make the 
Ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch. j*c(") And I, behold I (am bring- 
ing) will bring the Flood of waters upon the 
earth, to (corrupt) destroy all flesh in which 
is a spirit of life from under the heaven ; all 
which is in the earth shall die. (") Bat I 
establish my covenant with thee ; and thou 
shalt go into the Ark, thou, and thy sons, and 
thy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee. (") 
And out of every living thing out of all flesh, 
two out of all shalt thou bring into the Ark, 
to keep-piive with thee; male and female 
shall they be. («•) Out of the fowl after its 
kind, and out of the cattie after its kind, out 
of every creeping-thing of the ground after 
its kind, two out of all shall come unto thee, 
to keep-alive. (»') And thou, take to thee 
out of all food which is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather U unto thee, and it shall be to thee and 
to them for food.* 



* Wo shall print the name thus, in large 
ca5tosCv&,N<\«jM??«t \.t QQcurs in the original 
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C) And Noah did aooording to all which 
Blohim oommanded him,— flo did he.3|e 

7. (*) And Noah was a son of six handled 
years, when the Flood of waters was upon 
the earth. C) And Noah went, and his 
sons, and his wife, and his sons' wives with 
bim, into the Ark, from the face of the waters 
of the Flood. (*) Ont of the dean cattle and 
. ont of the cattle which are not clean, and out 
of the tcml and all that oreepeth upon tbe 
gronnd, (*) two cmd two, they came nnto 
Noah into the Ark, male and female, as Elo- 
HDf commanded Noah.:tc 

(") In the six-hundredth year of Noah's 
life, in the second month, in the serenteenth 
day of the month, on this day were broken np 
all the fbnntains of the great deep, and the 
windows of the heaven were opened, ^fc (") 
On this very same day, (lit. in. the bone of 
this day,) went Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
suad 3a.phe0i, Noah's sons, and Noah's wife, 
and his sons' three wives with them, into the 
Ark; (") they, and every animal after its 
kind, and all the cattle after its kind, and 
every creeping-thing that creepeth npon the 
earth after its kind, and all the fowl after its 
kind, every bird of every wing. (") And they 
came onto Noah into the Ark, two and two, 
out of all flesh, in which is a spirit of life. 
(*"•) And those coming, male and female 
ont of all fiesh they came, as Blohdi com- 
manded him.:tc 

(»••) And the waters were mighty, and 
multiplied (very) greatly npon the earth.^fc 
(*«b) imd all the high mountains that were 
nnder all the heaven, were covered. (■*) And 
all flesh died, that creepeth npon the earth, 
among fowl, and among cattle, and among 
(animal) animals, and among all the swarm- 
faig-things that swarm npon the earth, and 
all man. C") All in whose nostrils was the 
breatii of a spirit of life, out of all which 
was in the, dry land, died. 3|c (**) And only 
Noah was left, and what wu with him in 
the Ark. 

(••) And the waters were mighty upon the 
eartti a hundred and flfty days.:tc 

8. C) And Blohim remembered Noah, and 
every animal, and all the cattle, that was 
with him in the Ark ; and Blohim cansed-to- 
pass a wind upon the earth, and the waters 
subsided. (*•) And the fountains of the deep 
were stopped and the windows of the heaven ; 
^ (*b) and the waters decreased at the end of 
a hundred and fifty days,3(c(^) in the seventh 
month, in the seventeenth day of the month. 
:|r(*) And the waters were decreasing con- 
tinually until the tenth month : in the tenth 
monthy in the first of the month, the tops of 
the mountains were seen, ^fc 

("•) And it came-to-paas in the six hun- 
dred and first year, in the first month, in the 
first of the month; the waters were dried up 
from off the earth : sfr C*) and in the second 
month, in the seventeienth day of the month, 
the earth was dry. 

C*) AndELOHDC spake unto Noah, saying, 
(") * (Jo out from the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
and thy sons, and thy sons' wives with thee. 
(") Bvery animal that is with thee out of all 
flesh, among fowl, and among catUe, and 
among every cre^ing-thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, bring forth with thee ; aod 



let them swarm in the earth, and fructify, 
and multiply, upon the earth.' (") And 
Noah went out, and his sons, and his wife, 
and his sons' wives with him. (") Bvery 
animal, every creeping-thing, and evCTy fowl, 
everjrthing creeping upon the earth, — ^after 
their families, they went out from the Ark.^ 
9. (') And Blohim blessed Noah and his 
sons, and said to them, * Fructify, and multi- 
ply, and fill the earth. (*) And the fear of 
you and the terror of you shall be upon every 
animal of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the heaven, among all that cre^>eth the 
ground, and among all the fishes of the sea ; 
into your hand they are given. (*) Bvery 
creeping-thing that Uveth, to yon it shall be 
for food : as the green herb, I give to you alL 
(*) Only flesh (in) with its soul, its blood, ye 
shall not eat. (») And surely your blood of 
your souls will I require : from the hand of 
every animal will I require it, and from the 
hand of man; from the hand of a man's 
brother will I require the soul of man. (•) 
Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man' shall 
his blood be shed : for in the image of Blohim 
made He man. C) And yon, fructify and mul- 
tiply, swarm in the earth, and multiply in it.' 
(*) And Blohim said unto Noah, and unto 
his sons with him, saying: (*) *And I, be- 
hold 1 I (am establishing) will establish my 
covenant with you, and with your seed after 
you, (") and with every living soul which 
is with you, among fowl, and among cattle, 
and among (every animal) all animals of the 
earth with you, from all going out of the Ark 
to every animal of the earth. (") And I 
establish my covenant with you, and all flesh 
shall not be again cut off through the waters 
of the Flood, and there shall not be again a 
Flood to (corrupt) destroy the earth.' 

(") And Blohim said, ' This is the sign of 
the covenant which I (am giving) will make 
between me and (between) you, and (between) 
every living soul that is with you for perpetual 
generations. (") My bow do I (give) set in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a sign of a cove- 
nant between me and (between) the earth. 
C*) And it shall be, at my (clouding) bringing 
a cloud upon the earth, that the bow shall be 
seen in the cloud. (") And I will remember 
my covenant which is between me and (be- 
tween) you and (between) every living soul 
among all flesh ; and there shall not be again 
the waters for a Flood to (corrupt) destroy all 
flesh. C) And the bow shall be in the cloud ; 
and I will see it, for a remembrance of the 
perpetual covenant between Blohim and (be- 
tween) every living soul among all flesh that 
is upon the earth.' 

(") And Blohim said unto Noah, * This is 
the sign of the covenant, which I establish 
between me and (between) all flesh that is 
upon the earth.' ^ 

(**) And Noah lived after the Flood three 
hundred and fifty years. (^) And all the days 
of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years, 
and he died.^ 
11. (***) These are the gener^ions of Shem. 
Shem 1004 a son of a hundred years, and 
begat Arphaxad two years after the Flood. 
(") And Shem lived, after his begetting 
Arphaxad, five huodted "scax^^sAXsMG^vno^ 
ttDd^ng\iten« 
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(»■) And Arphaxad lived flve-and-thirty 
years, and begat Salah. (") And Arphaxad 
lived, after his begetting Salah, four hundred 
and three yearn, and begat sons and daughters. 
(") And Salah lived thirty years, and begat 
(Z/eber) Eber. (") And Salah lived, after his 
begetting Eber, four hundred and three years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

(") And Eber lived four-and-thirty years, 
and begat Peleg. (") And Eber lived, after 
his begetting Peleg, four hundred and thirty 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

('") And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat 
Reu. C") And Peleg lived, after his begetting 
Reu, two hundred and nine years, and begat 
sons and daughters. 

("») And Reu lived two-and-thirty years, 
and begat Serug. (") And Reu lived, after 
lus begetting Serug, two hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

C^) And Serug lived thirty years, and begat 
Nahor. (») And Serug lived, after his be- 
getting Nahor, two hundred years, and begat 
sons and daughters. 

C*) And Nahor lived nine-and-twenty years, 
and begat Terah. (") And Nahor lived, after 
his begetting Terah, a hundred and nineteen 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

('«) And Terah lived seventy years, and 
begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran. 

C') And these are the generations of 
Terah. 

Terah begat Abram, Nahor, and Haran ', 
and Haran begat Lot.j|c (") And Terah took 
Abram his son, and Lot, the son of Haran, his 
son's son, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, tho 
wife of Abram his son, and they went out 
with them together from Ur of the Chaldee:^ 
to go to the land of Canaan ; and they wenf. 
as far as Charran, and dwelt there. C) An(] 
the days of Terah were two hundred and fiv^j 
years, and Terah died in Charran. j^f 

12. (**») And Abram was a son of seventy- 
five years at his going out from Charran. 
(*) And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lo^:. 
his brother's son, and all their gain which 
they had gotten, and the souls which they 
had made in Charran, and they went out to 
go to the land of Canaan, and they came t. 
the land of Canaan.^^c 13. (") And the Ian i 
did not bear them to dwell together, for thei 
gain was much, and they were not able to dwe; 
together. ;^c (") Abram dwelt in the land (■] 
Canaan, and Lot dwelt in the cities of thu 
circuit, jjc 

16. C) And Sarai, Abram's wife, bare not 
to him, and she had a maid, an Egyptiai], 
and her name was Uagax.ic (') And Sarai, 
Abram's wife, took Hagar the Egyptian, hor 
maid, at the end of ten years of Abram V 
dwelling in the land of Canaan, and gave hw 
to Abram her husband to him for wife.+ 
('") And Hagar bare to Abram a son, anil 
Abram called tho name of his son, whicli 
Hagar bare, Ishmael. (") And Abram was -.i 
son of eighty-and-six years atHagar's bcarii]|> 
Ishmael to Abram. j^ 

17. (') And Abram was a son of ninct; - 
and-nine years, and [*] appeared unto Abra;.. 
and said unto him, ' I am El-Suaduai : walk 
before me, and be perfect. (") And I \vill (giV') 
make my covenant between mc aivOL^Yveft, o,v 
I will very greatly multiply thee.' 



< ) And Abram fell upon his faoe, ttid 
Et.uHiM spake with him, saying, (•) ' I— be- 
ht)i,U my covenant is with thee, and thou 
7^h:.^ltbc a father of a multitude of nations. 
{'i And thy name shall not be called any 
lunger Abram, but thy name shall beAbra- 
bitm ; for I (give) set thee a father of a mul- 
timde {ab-Mmon) of nations. (•) And I will 
vL^ry greatly fructify thee, and will (give) set 
t\¥-e for nations ; and kings shall go-forth cot 
of tihee. (^) And I will establish my covenant 
Ix'tween me, and thee, and thy seed after thee 
in their generationg for a perpetual covenant, 
v\ be to thee Elohim, and to thy seed after 
tlif«. (") Ajid I will give to thee and to thy 
><.i.'d after thee the land of thy sojoumings, 
thi' whole land of Canaan, for a perpetoal 
jK>^^session, and I will be to them Elohim.' 

(') And Elohim said unto Abram, 'And 
thou— my covenant thou shalt keep, thou and 
Lliy seed after thee in their generations. 
('") This is my covenant, which they shall 
bwp between me and you and thy seed rfter 
tliije,— to be circumcised among you every 
iriide. (") And ye shall circumcise the flesh 
of your foreskin, and it shall be for a sign of 
a wvenant between me and you. (") And 
FL son of nine days shall be circumcised among 
jiQU, every male in your generations,— chOd 
of the house, and purchase of silver from any 
^itlJl of a stranger, which is not out of thy 
^t(^. (") Circumcised shall he surely be, 
cliild of thy house and purchase of thy rilver; 
and my covenant shall be in your flrah for a 
IM^rpetual covenant. (•*) And an uncircum- 
L-i-i^ male, whose flesh of his foreskin is not 
ch-cumcised, that soul shall be cut off from 
Lis people ; he hath broken my covenant.' 

("') And Elohim said unto Abraham, 
*■ ^Aarai thy wife — thou shalt not call her name 
i^iixai, for Sarah is her name. (") And I will # 
Mess her, and also I will give to thee out of 
lnjr a son, and I will bless her, and she shall 
U: for nations ; kings erf peoples shaU be out 
Qf her.' 

(") And Abraham fell upon his face and 

ItLughed, and said in his heart, ' To a son of a 

liimdred years shall there be bom, and shall 

Kirah, a daughter of ninety years, bear?' 

i ■ ') And Abraham said unto Ei/)HIM, ' Would 

lat Ishmael may live before thee 1 ' (") And 

. LOHIM said, ' Truly Sarah thy wife shall bear 

; T< • thee a son, and thou shalt call his name 

Inaac (=* he laughs') ; and I will establish my 

covenant with him for a perpetual covenant 

t y) his seed after him. C**) And as for Ishmael 

{-El hears), I have heard thee. Behold 1 I 

liave blessed him, and I have fructified him. 



• This Is the only instance where, in the 
l". resent Hebrew copies of the Bible, ' Jehovah* 
I ^ccurs in the whole Elohistic narrative. The 
proper formula of the EloMst is seen in 
Tixxv.9, 'And Eloheh appeared unto Jacob,' 
j.lentical with that before us, except in respect 
I vt the Divine Name. Since, therefore, ' Elo- 
him 'is found everywhere else (ten times) in 
: hiis very chapter, it seems very probable that 
ii stood originally in r.l, and has been acci- 
Icntally changed to ' Jehovah,' — perhaps by 
n oversight of a transcriber. In fact, the 
^:iohvmo/ u.a wixJ^ntly presupposes Elohim also 
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and multiplied him, very greatly: twelve 
princes shall ho b^et, and I have (given) 
appointed him for a great nation. ('*) And 
my covenant will I establish with Isaac, whom 
Ssu^ shall bear to thee at this season in the 
following year.' ("") And Elohim finished to 
Gfpeak with him, and Elohim went-up from 
Abraham. 

(") And Abraham took Ishmael his son, 
And all the children of his house, and all the 
purchase of his silver, every male among the 
men of Abraham's house ; and he circumcised 
the flesh of their foreskin on the very same 
day (lit. in the bone of that day), according 
as Elohim spake with him. (^) And Abra- 
ham toas a son of ninety-and-nine years at 
his being circumcised in the flesh of his fore- 
skin. (=") And Ishmael his son toas a son of 
thirteen years at his being circumcised in the 
flesh of his foreskin. ('") On that very same 
day (lit. in the bone of that day) was Abra- 
ham circumcised, and Ishmael his son. C)And 
all the men of his house, child of the house, and 
purchase of silver, or from a son of a.stranger, 
were circumcised with him. ajc 

19. ("*) And it came to pass, at Ei/)him'8 
destroying the cities of the circuit, then 
Elohim remembered Abraham ; and He put 
forth Lot from the midst of the overthrow, 
at his overthrowing the cities in which Lot 
dwelt.* 

21. (") And Sarah conceived and bare to 
Abraham a son to his old-age, according to 
the season which Elohim had spoken of with 
him. (') And Abraham called the name of 
his^son that was bom to him, whom Sarah 
bare to him, Isaac. (*) And Abraham cir- 
cumcised Isaac his son, a son of eight days, as 
Elohim had commanded him. (") And Abra- 
ham was a son of a hundred years at Isaac his 
son's being- bom to him.jk 

23. C) And the life of Sarah was a hundred 
and twenty and seven years, — the years of the 
life of Sarah. (») And Sarah died in Kiijath 
Arba in the land of Canaan ; and Abraham 
came to mourn over Sarah and to weep her. 
(') And Abraham came from before his dead, 
and spake unto the sons of Heth, saying, 
(*) * A sojourner and a dweller am 1 with you : 
give to me a possession of a burial-place with 
you, and I will bury my dead from before me.' 
(") And the sons of Heth answered Abraham, 
saying, (*) * (Would that) Pray hear us, my 
lord I A prince of Elohim art thou in the 
midst of us : in the choice of our burial-places 
bury thy dead ; no man of us will hold-back 
his burying-place from thee, from burying thy 
dead.' 

(') And Abraham arose, and bowed-himself 
before the people of the land, to the sons of 
Heth. C) And he spake with them, saying, 
• If it is your (soul) will for me to bury my 
dead from before me, hear me, and (reach) 
entreat for me to Ephron, the son of Zohar ; 
C) and he shall give to me the cave of Mach- 
pelah, which is his, which is in the end of his 
field ; for full silver shall he ^ve it to me in 
the midst of you for a possession of a burial- 
place.' ('") And Ephrt)n was dwelling in the 
midst of the sons of Heth. And EphiX)n the 
llittitc answered Abraham in the ears of the 
sons of Heth, before all entering at the gate 
of his city, saying, (") 'No, my lordl hear 



me : the field I give to thee, and the cave 
which t» in it, to thee I give it : before the 
eyes of the sons of my people I give it to thee : 
bury thy dead.' 

(") And Abraham bowed-himself before the 
people of the land. (") And he spake to 
Ephron in the ears of the people of the land» 
saying, ' Only if thou art /or giving it (would 
that) pray hear me : I give the silver of the 
field : take it from me : and I will bury my 
dead there.' (") And Ephron answered Abra- 
ham, saying, (") '(Would that) Pray, my 
lord, hear me: the land i* four hundred 
shekels of silver : between me and thee what 
is that ? so bury thy dead.' 

C°) And Abraham hearkened unto Ephron ; 
and Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver 
which he spake in the ears of the sons of 
Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current 
with the trader. (") And the field of Ephron, 
which was in Machpelah, which was before 
Mamre, the field, and the cave which tMs in 
it, and all the trees which were in the field, 
which foere in all its border round-about, 
(arose) stood (") to Abraham for a purchase 
brfore the eyes of the sons of Heth, among all 
entering at the gate of his city. 

(") And afterwards Abraham buried Sarah 
his wife in the cave of the field of Machpelah, 
eastward of Mamre* in the land of Canaan. 
("") And the field, and the cave which was in 
it, (arose) stood to Abraham for a possession 
of a burying-place from the sons of Heth.* 

25. C) And these are the days of the years 
of the life of Abraham, which he lived, a 
hundred and seventy and five years. (*) And 
Abraham expired, and died in good gray-hairs, 
old and full o/ years, and was gathered unto 
his people. (*) And Isaac and Ishmael, hia 
sons, buried him in the cave of Machpelah, 
in the field of Ephron, the son of Zohar the 
Hittite, which was eastward of Mamre, — 
("») the field which Abraham bought from 
the sons of Heth : there was buried Abraham 
and Sarah his wife.* 

(") And these are the generations of Ish- 
mael, the son of Abraham, whom Hagar the 
Egyptian, Sarah's maid, bare to Abraham. 

C') And these are the names of the sons of 
Ishmael, by their names, according to their 
generations: the firstborn of Ishmael, Ne- 
baioth, and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 
(") and Mishma, and Dumah, and Massa, (") 
Hadar, and Tema, Jetur, Naphish, and Kede- 
tnah. (•") These are the sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names, by their villages 
and by their kraals,— twelve princes after 
their folks. 

(") And these are the years of the life 
of Ishmael, a hundred and thirty and seven 
jrears; and he expired and died, and was 
gathered to his people.* 

C*) And these are the generations of Isaac, 
bhe son of Abraham. 

Abraham hegat Isaac. (**) And Isaac was 8 
aon of forty years, at his taking Bebekah, the 
daughter of Bethuel the Syrian, out of Padan- 
Aram, the sister of Laban the Syrian, to him- 
self for wife. ("«>) And Rebekah his wife 
conceived ;* ("*) and her days were fulfilled 
bo bear, and behold, tvmva vet V<Est^wE!a\ ^;r•^ 
And tTaa ftK& cBKM&-wx\»T«\\oATftwii.,^«^a^ 
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on *Edom*'\y all of him, as a mantle of hair, 
[Mhar, with play on tehir, * Seir,' and, per- 
haps, also on heKtv, ' Esau,'] and they called 
hifl name Esau. ("•) And afterwards came-ont 
his brother, and his hand grasping upon the 
heel (hdJtev) of Esan ; and (he) one called his 
name (YaJtov) Jacob : and Isaac was a son of 
sixty years at her bearing them.3|e 

26. (**) And Esan was a son of forty 
years, and be took as wife Jndith, the 
danghter of Beeri the Hittite, and Basmath, 
the daughter of Elon the Hittite. (") And 
they were a bitterness of spirit to Isaac and 
toRebekah.;tc 

28. C) And Isaac called nnto Jacob, and 
blessed him, and charged him, and said to him, 
*Thou Shalt not take a wife out of the 
daughters of Canaan. (') Arise, go to Padan- 
Aram, to the house of Bethnel thy mother's 
father ; and take to thee from thence a wife 
out of the daughters of Laban thy mother's 
brother. (') And El-Shaddai bless thee, and 
fructify thee, and multiply thee, that thou be 
for a company of peoples, (*) and give thee 
the blecising of Abraham, to thee and to thy 
seed with thee, to thy inheriting the land of 
thy sojoumings, which Elohiu gave to Abra- 
ham 1' O And Isaac put-forth Jacob, and he 
went to Padan- Aram, unto Laban, the son of 
Bethuel the Arameean, the broths of Bebekah, 
the mother of Jacob and Esau. 

(*) And Esau saw that Isaac had blessed 
Jacob, and had sent-him-away to Padan- 
Aram, to take to him from thence a wife,— in 
blessing him too he charged him, saying, 
* Thou shalt not take a wife out of the 
daughters of Canaan,' — (') and Jacob 
hearkened unto his father and unto his 
mother, and went to Padan-Aram. (•) And 
Esau saw that the daughters of Canaan were 
evil in the eyes of Isaac his father. (•) And 
Esau went unto Ishmael, and took Mahalath, 
the daughter of Ishmael, the son of Abraham, 
the sister of Nebaioth, (upon) over-and-above 
his wives, to him to wife.* 

[There occurs here the first hiatus, as we sup- 
pose, in the Elohistic document, the original 
statement of the marriage of Jacob (which 
was, probably, as brief as that of Isaac's mar- 
riage by the same writer in xxv.l9) having 
been removed, to make way for the more cir- 
cumstantial narrative of the Jehovist in zxix. 
Still, it would seem some fragments of the 
older story have been retained, as below, and 
that the births of all Jacob's sons, including 
Benjamin, were here given, and their names 
derived or played-upon by this writer, as in 
xvii.5,15, he has alluded to the meaning of 
Abraham and Sarah, in xviL17,20 to those of 
Isaac ('Abraham lattghed'), axii Ishm/iel ('I 
have heard thee'), in xx.25,26 to those of 
JSdom and Jacob, in xxxv.10,11,15, to those of 
Israel and Bethel. But these have been much 
overlaid by Jchovistic insertions. It is plain, 
that in p. 20 the name Zebulun is twice derived, 
viz. from zabad, * dower,' and zabal, ' dwell,' as 
Joseph is in t».23,24,(from asaph, 'gather' = 'take 
away,' and yasaph, * add,') and that in r.14-16 
a different explanation is implied of the name 
Issachar (tromsachar, ' hire,') from what was 
intended by the writer of r.9,18. We may sup- 
pose that the Jehovist disapproved of some 
of the Elohistic derivations, thinking them, 



perhaps, far-fetched or indistinct ; and be has 
consequently eometimeB added his own, and 
sometimes sitbstituted his own for that of 
theElohist.] 

29. (**) And Laban gave to her ZOpah 
his maid to Leah his daughter as maid. 3(c . . . 
("*) And Laban gave to Bachel his daughter 
Bilhah his maid for maid-X- . . . (*»^) And 
Leah conceived and bare a son, . . . and aiie 
called his name Beoben.* C*^) And sbe 
oonoeiyed again and bare a senile . . . 
and she called his name Simeon. (*^) A Tv ^ 
she oonoeiyed again and bare a 8on.3|r . . . 
(*««d) ^^jjd ghe conceived again and bare a 
sonsf: . . . and sbe stood from bearing. 

30. C*) And Bachel saw that she bare not 
to Jacob,* (^) and she gave to him Bilhah 
her maid for wife.* (") And Bilhah conceived 
and bare to Jacob a son. ("*) And Bachd 
said, * Elohdc hath judged (dan) me.'* . . . 
(') And Bilhah, Bachel's maid, conceived 
again, and bare a second son to Jacob. 
(••») And Bachel said, * With wrestlings (naph- 
tulim) of Elohim have I wrestled with my 
sister,'* and she called his name Naphtali. 

(*) And Leah saw that she had stood from 
bearing ; and she took Zilpah her maid, and 
gave her to Jacob for wife. (^**) And Zilpah, 
Leah's maid, bare to Jacob a son. (^^) And 
Leah said, 'A troop (gad) 1 ' and she called 
his name G-ad. (^*) And Zilpah, Leah's maid, 
bare a second son to Jacob. (") And Leah 
said, *My blessing I for daughters will 
bless ((»^ar) me :* and she called his name 
Asher.* 

(") And ELOHm hearkened nnto Leah, and 
she conceived, and bare to Jacob a fifth son. 
(") And Leah said, ' Elohim hath given me 
my hire (sachar)y because I have given my 
maid to my husband ;' and she called his name 
Issachar. (") And Leah conceived (yet) 
again, and bare a sixth son to Jacob. ('*) And 
Leah said, * Elohim hath presented (zabad) 
me with a good present,'* and she called his 
name Zebulun. ('^) And afterwards she bare 
a daughter, and she called her name Dinab. 

(^) And Elohim remembered Bachel, and 
Elohim hearkened unto her, and opened her 
womb. C) And she conceived and bare a 
son, and she said, 'Elohim hath gathered 
(asaph) my reproach I* (**) And she called 
his name Joseph.* 

31. ("•) And Jacob arose,* (") and ho 
led away all his cattle, and all his gain which 
he had gotten, the cattle of his property, 
which he had gotten in Padan-Aram, to go 
unto Isaac his father, to the land of CTanaan. if 

35. (•) And Elohim appeaurcd unto Jacob 
again [? unto Jacob, as before unto Abraham, 
xvii.l] at his coming from Padan-Aram, 
and spake with him : C°) and Elohim said to 
him, ' Thy name (is) Jacob : thy name shall 
not be called any longer Jacob, but Israel 
shall be thy name': and He called his name 
Israel. (") And Elohim said to him, * I am 
Bl-Shaddai : fructify and multiply : a nation 
and a company of nations shall be out of thee ; 
and kings shall go-forth out of thy loins. 
C) And the land, which I gave to Abraham 
and to Isaac, to thee will I give it, and to thy 
seed after thee I will give the land.' 

(") And Elohim went-up from him in the 
place where He spake with him. C*) And 
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Jaoob erected a pillar in the place where He 
qpake with him,— a pillar of stone; and he 
dropped upon it a drink-offering, and poured 
oil upon it. (") And Jacob called the name 
of the place where Elohim spake with him, 
Seth-EL 

(»••) And they set-off from Beth-El, and 
it was still a space of land to come to Eph- 
rath.3(c (^') And Rachel died, and was buried 
in the way of Ephrath.3fe (^) And Jacob 
erected a pillar upon her grave, sje: 

("■b) Ajid the sons of Jacob were twelve : 
(") the sons of Leah, Jacob's firstborn, Reu- 
ben, and Simeon, and Levi, and Judah, and 
Issachar, and Zebulun ; C^) the sons of Rachel. 
Joseph and Benjamin ; ('*) and the sons of 
Bilhah, Rachel's handmaid, Dan and Naph- 
tali ; (**) and the sons of Zilpah, Leah's hand- 
miaid, Qad and Asher. These are the sons of 
Jacob, which were bom to him in Padan- 

(») And Jacob came unto Isaac his father, 
to Mamre, the city of Arba,3fe where Abra- 
ham sojourned, and Isaac. (") And the 
days of Isaac were an hundred and eighty 
years. (**) And Isaac expired, and died, and 
was gathered unto his people, old and full of 
days; and Esau and Jacob, his sons, buried him. 

36. (*) And these are the generations of 
Esau— that is, Edom. (*) Esau took his wivee 
out of the daughters of Canaan, Adah, daugh- 
ter of Elon the Hittite, and Aholibamah, 
daughter of Anah, son of Zibeon the Hivite^ 
O and Bashemath, daughter of Ishmael, sister 
of Nebaioth. 

O And Adah bare to Esaii Eliphaz, and 
Bashemath bare Reuel, (") and Aholibamah 
bare Jeush, and Jaalam, and Kerah. 

These are the sons of Esau, which were bom 
to him in the land of Canaan. 

(*) And Esau took his wives, and his sons, 
and his daughters, and all the souls of his 
house, and his cattle and all his beasts, and 
all his gain which he had gotten in the land 
of Canaan, and went unto the land of Seir 
from the face of Jacob his brother. (') For 
their gain was plentiful above living together, 
and the land of their sojourning was not able 
to bear them because of their cattle. (") And 
Esau dwelt in Mount Seir : Esau, he is Edom. 

(*) And these are the generations of Esau, 
the father of Edom, in Mount Seir. 

C*) These are the names of the sons of Esau. 

Eliphas, the son of Adah, Esau's wife: 
Reuel, the son of Bashemath, Esau's wife. 

(") And the sons of Eliphaz, — Teman, 
Omar, Zepho, and Gatam, and Kenaz. (") And 
Timnah was concubine to Eliphaz, Esau's 
son ; and she bare to Eliphaz Amalek. 

These were the sons of Adah, Esau's wife. 

(") And these the sons of Reuel— Nahath 
and Zerah, Shammah and "Mirr^h. 

These were the sons of Bashemath, Esau's 
wife.* 

C*) And these were the sons of Aholibamah, 
daughter of Anah, (daughter) granddaughter 
of Zibeon, Esau's wife. 

And she bare to Esau Jeush, and Jaalam, 
and Korah. 

('*) These tcere dukes (? clans) of the sons of 
Esau. 

The sons of Eliphaz, Esau's firstborn— duke 



Teman, duke Omar, duke Zepho, duke Eenaa, 
(») duke Korah, duke Gatam, duke Amalek. 
These were the dukes of Elipbas hi the land 
of Edom ; these were the sons of Adah. 

C) And these the sons of Reuel, Esau's 
son— duke Nahath, duke Zerah, duke Sham- 
mah, duke Mi^Mh. 

These vfere the dukes of Reuel in the land of 
Edom ; these toere the sons of Bashemath, 
Esau's wife. 

(") And these loere the sons of Aholi- 
bamah, Esau's wife— duke Jeush, duke Jaa- 
lam, duke Korah. 

These were the dukes of Aholibamah, daugh- 
ter of Anah, Esau's wife. 

These were the sons of Esau, and these their 
dukes : he is Edom-sfe 

C^) And these were the kings who reigned 
in the land of Edom, before the reigning of a 
king over the childien of Israel. 

(^) And there reigned in Edom Bela the 
son of Beor, and the name of his city was 
Dinhabah. 

(") And Bela died, and there reigned in 
his stead Jobab the son of Zerah, out of 
Bozrah. 

(**) And Jobab died, and there reigned in 
his stead Husham, out of the land of the 
Temanite. 

(") And Husham died, and there reigned 
in his stead Hadad the son of Bedad,34e and 
the name of his city was Avith. 

(^) And Hadad died, and there reigned in 
his stead Samlah, out of Masrekah. 

(^^ And Samlah died, and there reigned in 
his stead Shaul, out of Rehoboth of the River 
(= Broadways on Euphrates). 

(») And Shaul died, and there reigned in 
his stead Baal-Hanan, son of Achbor. 

C*) And Baal-Hanan, son of Achbor, died, 
and there reigned in his stead Hadar, and the 
name of his city was Pau, and his wife's name 
teas Mehetabel, daughter of Matred, (daugh- 
ter) granddaughter of Mezahab. 

(^) And these are the names of the dukes 
{? clans) of Esau, according to their families, 
according to their places, by their names : — 
duke Timnah, duke Alvah, duke Jetheth, («*) 
duke Aholibamah, duke Elah,dnke Pinon, (^) 
duke Kenaz, duke Teman, duke Mibzar, (^) 
duke Magdiel, duke Iram. 

These are the dukes of Edom, according to 
their dwellings in the land of their possession: 
he is Esau, the father of Edom. 

37. C) And Jacob dwelt in the land of his 
father's sojoumings in the land of Canaan. 
(»») These are the generations of Jacob. 

Joseph, a son of seventeen years, was tend- 
ing with his brethren among the flocks, and 
he was a lad with the sons of Bilhah and with 
ihesons of Zilpah, his father's wives sfc. . . 
(*"•) And there passed-by Midianites, mer- 
'^hantmen 3fe . . . (**) And the Midianites sold 
1dm into Egypt, to Potiphar, an office of 
Pharaoh, Captain of the Guard.sfe [It would 
seem that no part of the dramatic history of 
Joseph's being sold into Egypt, and of his 
awlventures there, is from the hand of the 
Elohist. Indeed, it would be strange if he, 
who has given us. so little out of Abraham's 
life, gtlU less out of Jacob's, anducarcely any- 
thing out of Isaoc'R, should have expatiated at 
this length in the history of Joseph. But the 
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critical AnalTtdB shows that no part of this nar- 
Tutivo IwloiiRB to liim, except, perhaps, i>2*,28*, 
36, which wo awdgn to him, as above, though 
with pomo heritntion. Ah he knows nothing of 
any ill -blood between Sarah and Hagar, Ish- 
maol and It»ac, Esan and Jacob, Leah and 
llachel, so ho probably knew of none between 
Joseph and his brothers, and may have repro- 
sentwl Joseph hrare as merely kidnapped and 
carried off by the Midianite8,while out one day, 
with only four of his brethren, tending his fa- 
ther's sheep. It is obecrvable that these * sons of 
Bilhah and sons of Zilpah ' appear no more in 
the story. The Elohist may In a very few 
words liavo descrilxjd the carrying-ofl of 
Joseph. «'.I/. *and there paased-by Mldianites, 
nieri'hantnicn, [and thoy saw Joseph and 
EieizcKl him], and the Midianites sold him into 
Eg>pt, &c.' The Eloliirtt must then have stated 
•how ho came to bo high in offlce under Pha- 
raoh, and how Jacob and his sons became 
aware of Ms still being alive, and were induced 
to go down and settle in Egypt, all whicli has 
been rcmovetl, and replaced by the narrative 
which now stands in xxxvii, xxxix— xlv]. 

46. (") And they took their cattle and their 
gain which they had gotten in the land of 
Canaan, and they came to Egypt, Jacob and 
all his seed ^sith him. C) His sons and his 
sons' sons with him, his daughters and his 
sons' daughters, and all his seed, brought he 
with him to E^TPt. 

(") And these are the names of the sons of 
Israel that came to Egjrpt, Jacob and his sons: 
Jacob's firstborn, Reuben: (") And the sdiia of 
Reuben, Enoch (E.V. Ilanoch) and Pallu, 
Hezron and Carmi. ('") And the sons of 
Bimeon, JemucI, and Jamin, and Ohad, and 
Jachin, and Zohar, and Saul (E.V. Shaul) son 
of the Canaaniiess. (") And the sons of Lo\i, 
Gershon, and Kohath, and Morari. (*') And 
the sons of Jndah, Er, and Onan, and Shelah, 
and Pharcz, and Zarah. sjc C"*) And the sons 
of Tssachar, Tola, and Phuvnh, and Job, and 
Bhiniron. C*) And the sons of Zobulun, Sered, 
and Elon, and Jahloel. ('") llici^e ore the sons 
of Leah, which she bare to Jacob in Padan- 
Aram, and Dinah his daughter — all the souls 
of Ilia sons and liis daughters, thirty-throe. 
('") And the sons of Gad, Zipldon, and 
Hapgi, Shuni, and Ezbon, Eri, and Aro<li, and 
Aroli. (") And the sons of Asher, Jinmah, 
and Ishuah, and Isui, and Boriah, and Serah 
their sL^te'r; and the sons of Boriah, Ileber and 
Mak'hiel. ('") These are the sons of Zilpah, 
whom Laban gave to Leah his daughter, 
and she bare these to Jacob, sixteen wrnls. 
('") The sons of Rachel, Jacob's wife, Joseph 
and Benjamin. C) And there were bom to 
Joseph in the land of Eprypt, which Asenath 
daughter of Potipherah i)rie8t of On, bare to 
him, Manasseh and Ephraim. ('*) And the 
sons of Benjamin, Belah, and Becher, and 
Ashbel, Crcra, and Naaman, Ehi and Rosh, 
Muppim, and ]Ini)pim, and Ard. C") Those 
are the w)ns of Riichel, which wore bom to 
Jacob— all the souls, fourteen. C^") And the 
pons of Dan, Hushim. (=") And the sons of 
Naphtali, Jal)ze<'l, nnd Guni, and Jezcr, and 
Bliillem. C) TIioho are the sons of Billuth, 



whom Laban gave to llachel hlB daughter, and 
sho bare thotc to Jacob— all tho souls, scveiu 
(■•) All the souls of Jacob tliat came to 
Egypt, coming out of his loin8,3|c all the sonb 
teere sixty-and-six. ("') And the sons of Joseph, 
which were bom to him in Egypt, were two 
souls. All the souls of the house of Jacob, 
that came to Egypt, were seventy. 

47. (') And Joseph brought Jacob his f athff, 
and stationed him before Pharaoh, and Jacob 
bleswjd Pharaoh. (•) And Pharaoh said unto 
Jacob, • About what are the days of the years 
of thy life ?' (") And Jacob said unto Pharaoh. 
* The days of the years of my sojoumings nre 
a hundred and thirty years; few and evil have 
been the days of the years of my life, and they 
have not come-up- with the days of the yeaw 
of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
sojonmings.' (*") And Jacob blefised Pharaoh, 
and went forth from before Pharaoh. 

(") And Joseph settled his father and h« 
brethren, and gave them a possession in the 
land of Egypt 3|c in the land of Rame^ses. * 
(""*) and they fructified and multiplietl ex- 
ceedingly. (*•) And Jacob lived in the land 
of Egypt seventeen years, and Jacob's days of 
the years of his life were a hundred and forty- 
seven years, ajc 

48. O And Jacob said unto Joseph, 'El 
Shaddai appeared unto me at Luz in the land 
of Canaan, and blcsjsed me, (*) and said unto 
me, • Behold 1 1 will fmctif y thee and multiply 
thee, and (give) make thee for a company of 
peoples ; and I will give tliis land to tliy seed 
after thee, a perpetual possession.' C) And 
now, thy t\\-o sons, which were T)om to thee 
in the land of Egjpt (until) before my coming 
unto thee to Epj-pt, they are mine, Epliraiin 
and Mana<«eh: even as Reul)en nnd Simoon, 
they shall be mine. (") And thy propi-ny , which 
thou hast begotten after thcni, slmll l»o thine; 
by the names of their brothers shall tlioy Iw 
called in their inheritance. (") And T. at my 
coming from Padan— llachel died l)C>idc nie 
in the land of Canaan, when there was yet a 
space of land to come to EyAu-ath; and I biu-icd 
her there in the way to Ephrath.'^jf 

49. C*) And Jacob called unto liis pons.* 
(*") and he charged them, and said unto tluni, 
* I shall be gathered to my peo])le : bury nie 
unto my fathers, in the cave which is in the 
field of Ephron the Hittite, (=^) in the raw. 
which is in the field of Macliiielah, which is 

j east of Mamre, in tlie land of Canaan, which 
Abraham bought with the field from P^i'hnui 
the Hittite, for a possessicm of a huryinp- 
place. C) There they burii>d Abraham and 
Sarah his wife ; there they buried Isaac and 
Rebekah his wife ; and there I burio<l Tx^nh. 
(*') The purchase of the field, nnd of tho 
cave which is in it, tra* from the sonsof Hclli.' 
(^) And Jacob ended to charge his st^ns. and 
he gathered his feet into the botl, nnd ho 
expired and was gathered unto hisix^ople.* 

(50. ") And his sons carrie<l him to the 
land of Canaan, and buried him in tho cave 
of tho field of Machi)elah, which Abraham 
l)Ought with the field for a iK)sst^«ion of a 
biuying-placo from Ephron the Hittite, eoi^t 
of Mamre. 
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